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EcCENTRlCmBS OF AtlTRORd, 

In the Arabian Nights, those accurate and veracious chronicles, 
it is related of certain Eastern sages, that they shut themselves up 
for a whole year in libraries, enclosed. by magic within thehoiV!^ 
of some unfrequented mountain, or enchant^ palace, and at the 
termination of that period returned to the world enriched with the 
choicest wisdom, and a degree of knowledge incredible. Amor\g 
the Western nations, this fashion of study has been but seldom pur- 
sued i the interior of our mountains yielding but few libraries, and 
those in our palaces not being meant for use. We are much slower, 
too, in growing learned and wise than those Eastern philosophers; 
but whether this be owing to the dearth of subterranean libratief in 
these regions, or to our duller geniuses,^ we cannot exactly deter- 
mine. Demosthenes unquestionably inclined towards the Oriental 
mode. He built himself a vaulted apartment, and studied under 
ground. There, it seems, he enjoyed perpetually that solitude and 
silence, which, in ordinary cases, men taste only at midnight, when 
sleep has plit his staying hand upon the wheel of life, and arrested 
and covered with oblivion the thousand vulgar machines of thought, 
whose rattle dfeturbs us by day. 

There is an indication of weakness, however, in this passion for 
absolute seclusion from mankind, and every thing that could remind 
us of them, which, as in the case of Demosthenes, seems intimately 
allied to cowardice, which is nothing more than a too great suscep- 
tibility of disturbing impressions. This great naan felt that the hum 
of business and' the stir of life, floating around him like the restless 
chafing waves of some great ocean, ofisarranged his ideas, or alto- 
gether destroyed his capacity of winnowing and comparing them. 
It was by indescribable exertion that he conquered his antipathy to 
great multitudes, and his reluctance to draw out and array the riches 
of, his mind b^ore them* Time and practice, however, at length 
rmueiled li8b to the murmurs and the acclamations of a popular 
OnemlltmMVoidi* B 
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assembly j but when he came to the task of exhibiting his wisdom 
amid the fearful turmoil and thunder of a field of battle, the original 
frailty of his constitution prevailed j terrible impressions rushed in 
and confused his ideas j his presence of mind forsook him j he felt, 
but dbuld no longer think j — ^he fled. 

Julius Caesar, on the other hand, accustomed from his earliest 
youth to the i^ar of faction- in the I'orufti of Rome, and from thence 
passing to thfe Campaigns of Helvetia and Gaul, found his mind suf- 
ficiently collected, even in the midst of military operations, to be 
amused with the study of astronomy. 

It might, perhaps, be no less instructive than entertaining to 
throw together, in as small a compass as possible, an account of the 
various modes in which great authors have chosen to woo the muses. 
In most instances, it might likewise be useful to compare their pas- 
sion for study with the fruits it produced, in personal greatness, in 
worldly felicity, or in fame and glory. One thing could not fail to 
be acquired by this survey — the conviction that we should by no 
means imagine, in men who choose to converse much with their 
owtt though^ts in solitude and retirement, the existence of humility 
endeavouring to escape from- notice, or of pride scorning the accla- 
mations of the multitude. These anchorets of learning only separate 
themselves from the throng that they may become the more visible. 
The echo of applause follows them, and seems more sweet amid 
surrounding silence. Envious men (juit the town and become her- 
mits, that they may escape hearing the praises of others 5 but, to 
hide the hatefulness of their motive, pretend among their friends and 
in their writings that they are actuated by nothing but a imre love 
of nature, which they could not, forsooth, indulge so well in the 
bosom of society. Mankind, in their theory, form no part of this 
naturey this sacred term, which they reserve exclusively for live 
timber and unhewn stones. They prefer the face of a lake to the 
faces of lovely women, sparkling like stars amid the motley groups 
of this mighty city, and shedding gladness and delight around them. 
There is vast absurdity and weakness even in philosophers. They 
almost bow down in adoration Wore the sun and moon, a world of 
fire, and a mirfor, both masses of brute matter at best, and think 
them more glorious and possessing more of nature than the eye of 
wisdom or beauty. But, for our part, though fully impressed with 
the splendour of the material world, we verily see something more 
beautiful in the eyes of men and women than in these ^ eyes of 
heaven,' which, however bright, are not instinct with thought and 
love, like those of mortals. 

With regard to the influence of woods and fields on the thinking 
faculty, the opinions of great men vary. Quinctilian decides, that 
beautiful prospects, stretching over lovely meadows, waving forests, 
meandering rivers, only distract the fancy, by striking it every 
moment with novel images of vohiptuous delights The closed 



chamber, he flays, etid the peniiire l«ehp axfidtil»^«tlUiiesfl <tf night, 
are most conducive to oontltmity and ptofdiidity tfieditation^ 
There we sit abstracted, as it were, ftoni the World. ; Our 

eight falls only on the signs <rf thought, imprint^' <Mt the fugitive 
leaf by our own pen, or by the pen of the dead, i W e dwell on this 
most wonderful of all mysteries, that thhse arbitrary n^arks and 
symbols, traced by beings now locked for ever and screened from 
inquisition within the impenetrable tomb, shouki play our 
smiles and tears, and rouse, or disturb, or inflame, or melt, or tran- 
quillize, or subdue our passions, with a power no less vehement 
than the interpreting voice of living and rival beings. There, for a 
moment, we forget matter and vulgar existence, and converse with 
departed spirits in a language which speaks only to the eye. Thwe, 
thought strips itself of mortality, and is communicated with a voice, 
from mind to mind. There, time seems to stand still, bbund in 
chains by human wisdom, and beholding things OvCr -Wh^h his 
sovereignty hath no power — ^the imperishable revelations of plliloso- 
phy ! Ideas, fleeting and transient as they seem, are the only 
immortal thipgs on this earth. Not oifly towers and pyramids and 
temples and moles afid aqueducts and the pomp of IheatreS', the 
material symbols of human energy, are perishable, and crumble 
under the foot of time, but language also and the signs of thought. 
The arrow-headed characters of Persepolis, which once spoke to the 
bearded Chald®an, are now dumb : but the ideas that lurked under 
their signification have not therefore been annihilated. They have 
only ceased to be represented by those signs, and migrated into new 
combinations with other forms 5 or, in other words, they have only 
changed their dress. Indeed, if we narrowly observe, we shw find 
that human thought, like men themselves, has constantly assumed, 
with every advance of civilization, a new or more ample garniture ; 
from the scanty Hebrew, which scarcely covered its nsdtedness, to 
the rich and voluminous Greek and English, that enwrap it in 
glorious folds, hardly less beautiful than its own nature. 

But Rousseau, not inferior in genius to Quinctilian, or, perhaps, 
to any Roman excepting Tacitus or Virgil, Rousseau loved to medi- 
tate in the fields. It was in the woods of Montmorency, while his 
heart bled, like the stricken deer, with the wounds of hopeless love, 
that he contrived and built up that edifice of torturing el^uence, 
the Nouvelle Heloise- Yes, it was in those solitudes he invented 
that wonderful instrument, which, to the day of dk>om, will force 
tears from the eyes of man, and wring his heart. Rousseau loved 
to look upon the human face, but he preferred dwelling upon the 
reflection of it which he discovered in his own fancy. For this rea- 
son, he wandered away into the woods, while his heart was foil of 
sympathy for. mpkind 5 and there, amid the rustling leaves, whis- 
pering winds, biSken fragments of sunshine, and the ^prater labentia 
fiumina,' gav6 vent in burning words to the passions that devoured 
B2 
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his soul. Who lu^s uot euvied *hiia the luxury he enjoyed, in his 
boat, on th^ l^e of Bienne, letting it float where it pleased, while 
he lay in it on his back contemplating the cloud-studded sky ! 

Cicero greatly resembled the philosopher of GeneVa in his admi- 
ration of a rural study. The delicious groves of his Almathea, on 
the cool banks of the Liris and Fibrenus, often invited him out with 
his book, to taste at once the fire and beauty of a Greek oration, and 
the soft breeze that fluttered over the learned page. Lcelius and 
Scipio bved to philosophize familiarly on the sea-shore at Cajeta, 
amusing themselves occasionally with picking up pebbles and marine 
shells. 

But many of the ancients had a more gloomy taste. Euripides 
composed his tragedies in a rude cavern on tbe island of Salamis, 
whence he could overlook the moonlit sea, and hear its dashing 
waters borne and broke jigainst the rock.s below by Boreas or Notus. 
Sophocles meditated his works among the reeds of the Illyssus by 
night, and while the nightingale was pouring forth her plaintive note. 
Democritus studied in a tomb. We know, not, however, whether 
he chose, like Byron, or a hy(ena, to disturb the bodies deposited 
there, and to wrench off the Skull from a skeleton to heighten the 
solemnity of his meditations. Aristotle was a great night-reader, 
and grudged every moment which he was compelled to give up to 
sleep. Among the Romans, the practice of the Greek literati, of 
always carrying about with them a tablet and stylus to put down, 
wherever they were, every good thought as it occurred, was not 
considered sufficient j — they had the walls of their sleeping apart- 
ments covered with wax, and kept a burning lamp and a stylus by 
their bed-sides, that they might immediately inscribe on these capa- 
cious memorandum-books the fugitive offspring of their brains. 

The younger Pliny regarded the bed as a very delightful place 
for hatching immortal ideas. So did Swift 3 for he used to lie 
there all the morning inventing wit for the remainder of the day, 
and for eternity. But the Roman differed from the greater modern 
in one thing— he loved the hour of darkness and silence, which, 
according to him, nourished and sharpened the intellectual faculties. 
Reading in bedj however, is rather a luxury than any thing else j 
but it is a luxury very fashionable among literary men. We won- 
der what books these epicures make acquainted with their pillows. 
Certainly not Du Val’s Aristoteles, nor Bayle, nor Capperronier’s 
Quinctilian, leviathan folios, unmanageable in such Sybaritish posi- 
tions. 

The most extraordinary fancy that ever entered into the head of 
any literary man, is that which, according to Montaigne, regulated 
the studies of one of his countrymen. This gentleman, it seems, 
had been so accustomed by the sound of the cathedral bells of Piso, 
to study in the . midst of noise, that when he returned to France, and 
tried to resume his meditations in his own library, he found that his 
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ideas, like ^oidd not moW%i^^ut bells, or some 

succedaheum wr tHem. Hii remedy Was ctd^i Haymg d great 
number of servants, and know%!tha1? when und^ Ti0.testramt their 
noise will at any time match the peal of a oath^ral; Ite (x^nllrived to 
station then) in. the room next his closet, and letting them iinder- 
stand that their tongues were free, found his lucubrations wonder- 
fully assisted by their clamorous merriment. . * • - 

The author of the ' Discourse on the Life of M. Ancillon/ makes 
several judicious comment^' on his mode of study. He read, it 
seems, books of all kinds, romances even, both old and new j but it 
was his opinion that he derived benefit from them all ; and he often 
used to repeat , the words attributed to Virgil—^ Aurum ex Stercore 
Ennii colligo.’ In ^rtain careless authors, things of a singular 
nature, he thought, were sometimes to be met witli, which Cotud be 
found no where else. But although he read all kinds of -bo<to, he 
bestowed application on such only as were important j .^ning 
through the lighter sort, as the I^atin proverb has it, — ^ sicut canis 
ad Nilum, bibens et fugiens,’ — but perusing the others frequently, 
and with exactitude and care. He gathered from the first reading 
the general idea of a book, but looked to the second for the discovery 
of its beauties. His exact manner of observing what he read, ren- 
dered indexes, which many great men have called ^ t|ie^,^Sonls of 
books,’ of little or no use to him j for he had besides a very faithful 
memory, and especially that local memory so valuable to litqrary men. 
He was not always in the habit of reading books from beginning to 
end j but sometimes chose to search to the bottom the subjects of 
which they treated ; in which case he had to consult a number of 
authors. " II voyoit souvent la m^me chose,’ says Bayle> from whom 
we borrow this account of Ancillon, ‘ dans dilferens ouvrages j mais 
cela ne le degoutoit pas : au contraire, il disoit que c’^toit conrnie 
autant de nouvellcs conches de couleurs (jui formoient I’idtSe qu’il 
avoit con cue, qui la mettoient dans une entiere perfection.’^ He had 
a large table in the middle of his study, which was usually covered 
with open books. The celebrated Fra-Paolo studied in the same 
manner ; never discontinuing his researches until he had 'sqen what- 
ever related to the subject of his inquiries ^ that is, untitjie had 
made the comparison of authorities, of places, of times, of opinions 5 
and this he did to free himself from doubt, and from all necessity of 
thinking again on the same subject, ^ , 

Very extraordinary stories are related of the passion of several 
individuals for study j but there enters, perhaps, a little of the mar- 
vellous into these accounts, as a kind of .seasoning to make them 
more palatable. We have sometimes suspected that, although Aris- 
totle might on particular occasions go to sleep with a brazen basin 
by his bed-side, and an iron ball in tis hand, which he kept stretched 
out over it, that the ball might drop iij^the basin, and wake him, 
in case of deep sleep, yet upon the whole he slept without this appa- 
ratus* What historians r^ate of Peter Casteiian, Grand Almoner of 



France, seems likewise to require to be linderltood with some abate- 
ment •, for they say he scarcely passed three houn out of the twenty- 
four in sleep, which he snatched stretched out upon the bare ground, 
with no other pillow than his robe, which he wrapped round his 
head j and that he Was no sooner awake than he rushed to his books 
with the appetite of a wolf. He was reader to king Francis I., and 
when he received .this appointment, he resumed his amazing appli- 
cation, which he appears to hiive remitted for some time. Time, in 
his eyes, was so precious, that he would pot spare himself sufficient 
to eat his dinner, being satisfied with taking a morsel of bread in the 
morning, and eating supper at five o’clock. Fashionable people 
keep Castellan’s hours now, only that they call supper, dinner, and 
eat it an hour or two later. Galland, who wrote this book-worm’s 
life, had reason and wit on his side, when he said, he was chained to 
his books, night and day, as Prometheus was to Caucasus. Castel- 
lan used to be present at the king’s dinners and suppers, when 
Francis delighted in hearing him display his wit and learning, which 
helped his majesty, we suppose, to digest his meals. Thus princes 
honour literature ! 

But it must strike every person, that so voracious an appetite as 
Castellan possessed for other people’s ideas, was an indication that 
he had nbne of his own. How could so multifarious a reader find 
time to think or to reason ? And what is there in books so vehe- 
ment to attract a man from sleep, and the duties of life, and the in- 
terchange pf affection, and the intense delight accompanying original 
and independent thinking ? Books must ever form the object of a 
scholars preference, — but to an author they are always secondary. 
His own ideas occupy the first. 

These speculations on the whims and peculiarities of authors 
might be greatly extended ; but enough, perhaps, has already been 
advanced to satisfy the retuler’s curiosity j we may hereafter pursue 
the theme at greater length. 


EPITAPH ON THE LATE STEPHEN BABINGTON, ESQ., 

, OF THE BOMBAY CIVIL SERVICE. * 

Of all who (|well within the tomb, how few 
Of whom the tablet tells a talc that ’s true ! 

'T is e’er a flattering sketch which sorrow draws. 

Marking perfections, and concealing flaws, 

But, in this narrow mansion, rests a youth. 

Whom much to praise were most to follow truth ; 

And yet so meek, of modesty so chaste. 

The lightest praise would violate his taste j 

He dwelt with us to indicate a worth 

Fit but for heaven— too pure for sordid earth. 

y B. 0. B. 

♦ This is the excellent and lamented indivWi''»l.of v^hoft^ them is a 
beautiful marble statue, by Chantrey, in the preseni Exhibition.— Ed. 


Imipostant Lisoal Jvdgiients 

Eve BY succeeding y^r furnishes new and additional proof of thf 
necessity of increasing vigilance being exercised over the proceedings 
of Government in India. Notwithstanding all the^ attempts that 
have been made, and are gtill making, to keep shrouded in impe- 
netrable darkness the transactions which are every day passing in , 
the interior of that distant Country; notwithstanding that the terrors 
of transportation without trial are held over the heads of those who 
dare to give utterance to their thoughtifon any subject, .atid in any 
manner that may be displeasing to the authorities in India ; still, 
every now and then, light is let in upon some small fragment of the 
general picture, by the colouring of which we may form an accu- 
rate judgment as to the character of the whole. 

Our readers are already aware that though such an instrura^t as 
a press is to be found at each of the presidencies or capitals or the 
East India Company’s territories, there is no such thing existing 
any where in the interior of that vast region, over which is scat- 
tered from eighty to a hundred millions of human beings, with some- 
times a single white man— or, at most, a civilian, his assistant, and 
a surgeon — to govern, almost at his will, a tract of country larger 
and more thickly peopled than any English county, often without 
understanding the language, still oftener without knowing any thing 
of the usages and manners, and almost at all times without sym- 
pathizing in the slightest degree with the wants or sufferings, of the 
people. They know also, that should such a miracle us a r^ormer 
of his own administration appe.ar among the de8jx)ts thus installed 
in sovereign and uncontrolled power, and should he venture to send 
his Own observations on any defects needing a remedy to the press 
of the Indian metropolis, no editor could dare to print them, if they 
related at all to transactions of the local councils, or any other au- 
thorities connected with tjie Government of India> (for these, by the 
existing press-regulations of Bengal, are strictly prohibited, (without 
incyrring the rfek of ruiif for such an act. The whole of the interior 
of India is also without any representative assembly, and without 
any court of justice, except thoSe^ filled by the East India Company’s 
own servants, the law being foamed by the Company!S own officers, 
without any check or restraint whatever, and administered by a judge 
who rarely understands the language in Ivhich the pleadings are made 
or evidence given; Vho sel^m even attends to the interpreters 
when tl^e are used] and udio never, it inay be safely said, gives 
Judgm^i^^pm kia wn knowledge of the facts or the law of the case. 
There *^0 t&giye evidence es. and he -depends 

for the jntfrely, bn the two Native oracles, one a 
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Mohammedany and the other a Hiiidooi :*^haj.unfold the laws of their 
respective Mths on the subject undk iM, and give their oracular in- 
terpretationf almost invariably in favbur of the party who has been 
able to purchase thejr decision by the largest bribe. With such a 
sy^tem^ and without either the check of an independent population, a 
bemjh, a bar, or a press, it would be a wonder indeed if justice were 
ever duly administered. As might be expected, however, it is not : and 
we have the authority of Mr. Robert Cutlar Fergusson, formerly the 
leading advocate at the Calcutta bar, for saying, that throughout 
the interior of India generally, (and he is good evidence on this sub- 
ject, for he resided in full practice in that country for twenty years 
at least,) "justice was put up to auction, and knocked down to the 
highest bidder.’ These wetfe the expressions used by him in a case 
in which he was counsel, where bribery, to the extent of nearly 
100,000^., was proved to have been practised on the Native law- 
officers, moolahs and pundits, to purchase an Unjust decision in a 
case where the whole territory of a certain district was in dispute. 
We are glad to see that this same Mr. Fergusson, who is now a 
member of parliament, and a candidate for a seat as Director of the 
East India Company, has at length brought before the House of 
ComiUOns a notice of his intention to use his utmost efforts to effect 
a reform where it is so much needed. 

Under these disadvantageous circumstances, and with an almost 
total absence of all checks on misrule and oppression in India--the 
supreme courts of law established in that country, though confined 
to the capitals or presidency towns (but three in number) offer the 
only hope for the philanthropist, the only refuge for the innocent 
and the injured. It was for the avowed purpose of protecting these 
against the arbitrary power of the Company’s government, that 
such courts were established ; and had the judges appointed to pre- 
side over them been men of virtue and of courage, they might have 
checked a portion at least of the evil which the tyranny of Eastern 
rulers has inflicted upon its victims. But, with a very few and oc- 
casional exjceptipns, the judges have been men, who, not being able 
to withstanii the allurements of the Governor’s patronage, counte- 
nance, society, knd favour, have fallen into the degraded position of 
mere courtiers and followers of their superior’s will. As it respects 
wrdngs dpne to individuals of British birth, such courts are indeed 
powerless j for, if the Government wishes to oppress a British-born 
individual, thoiigh it cannot prosecute him without legal cause, or 
imprison him without the benefit of the habeas corpus, yet it can 
transport hiih for life from the country and all his possessions in it, 
without inquiry, arid without reason assigned j while the Court, 
with all the bench and bar at its back, can afford him no protection 
whatever ! This is the state (rf men who have the misfortune to be 
born in England^ and who my at any timo bo found residing in 
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India ; while for the Nafivei'of th^t country^ they cannot be 
transported ot otherwise punished without trial, yet, 'to defend Aem 
in any cause which may occur between an individual of Indian birth 
and the Government, and, above all, to give a judgment in favour of a 
native Indian against an English fonctiohary of any kind, is a duty, 
the performance of which would be so sure to incur the hatred of 
the Government, and the outpouring of all the vials of their wratb 
upon any advocate or judge who should dare to attempt it, that it is 
rarely or ever done. When done, it almost invariably leads to the 
open persecution of the honest interpreter of the laws, by every 
means within the power of the Government to invent or execute; and 
sometimes to the forcible arrest and actual suspension of iunctions 
so unsuited to the despotic violence whi^i tlie tyrants of the East, 
whether of Asiatic or European birth, have from the earliest days 
delighted to indulge. 

Now and then, however, undeterred by such discouraging exam- 
ples, a bold and honest man springs up, to cheer the gloom of such 
a disheartening state of things ; who, till he also is chased from his 
seat and borne down by the persecutions of angry and defeated evil- 
doers, dares to dispense justice with an even hand, and to fulfil, with 
integrity and courage, the duties he was sent out by his counfry to 
perform. We lament, however, to say it, such patriotism and self- 
devotion, instead of being rewarded as they should be by his ‘coun- 
try, are likely to obtain him the censure of those who ought to be his 
firmest supporters ; and to subject him to the reproaches and deser- 
tions of men who would either be silent, or even join in the clamour 
{igainst him, though at the same time they would stand up in th^3 
House of Commons to defend such men as Mr. .John Adam, Sir 
Franci.s Macnaghten, Lord Amherst, orIx)rd Charles Somerset, and 
yet call themselves Englishmen, and Friends of Liberty and good 
government ! 

This is the invariable, and it would seem the inevitable, fate that 
awaits those who make any effort whatever for the improvement of 
the laws, or for purifying their administration, but especially in the 
colonies and distant dependencies of the empire. Still, however, 
such efforts have their reward, in the tranciuil happiness of an ap- 
proving conscience, in the esteem of all good men to whbm they are 
known, and the admiration of the just among posterity. I'his, we 
are persuaded, is and will be the fate of Sir Edward West, the 
excellent Chief Justice at Bombay,' with whom we arfe glad to see so 
closely associated in character and conduct, his hoimurable colleagife, 
Sir Charles Chambers, both proud ornaments to the Indian bencfi. 
We have before given to our readers the full reports of their judg- 
ments in the case of Cursetjee Moftaqlyee a^nst the East India 
Company, and in the case of the late attenapt to register regu- 
lations for imposing new restraints on the press at Bombay. We 
have now the pleasure to present them Vith a still more elaborate, 
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and equally important judgment, in tlie case of Anaerchtmd Burd^e- 
chund agsdnst the jBaet India Compaftyi wherein a decision is given 
againfet the latter (or its functionaries) to the amount of about 
175,0601. sterling, of which the said functionaries had unlawfully 
pos^sted themselves, under pretences which will be shown in the 
details of the case. These are given at such length, and with such 
clearness in the judgments which follow, that further preface is 
almost iinnecessary. We shall merely observe, therefore, that the 
Mr. Elphinstone named therein has for thirty years past been 
affecting a great regard for public liberty, and set himself up in 
India, like his worthy cousin, Mr. Adam, for a Whig, or, on some 
occasions, even for an Ultra Whig or Liberal ! — that the Captain 
Robertson, mentioned in the same judgment, and who united in his 
own person the chief civil, military, judicial, and magisterial au- 
thority in the capital of the Mahratta empire, Poonah, a city con- 
taining 120,000 inhabitants, with avast tract of surrounding country, 
was at the time of this extraordinary power being first intrusted to 
his hands, scarcely twenty years of age ! He is now, it is said, not 
more than thirty ; but while time has increased the number of his 
years, it has decreased the number of the population in the Mahratta 
states, which, by the help of martial law, (authorized by Mr. Elphin- 
stone the Liberal, to be executed by Captain Robertson at Poonah, 
a state in profound peace,) and the other blessings of the Company’s 
government, is now dwindled down to about one half its former 
amount. We may add, that though the English chaplain stationed 
at Poonah reported to the Government at Bombay, that seven lacs 
of rupees, or 70,000/. of the proj)erty in dispute really belonged to 
the individuiil by whoso executor it was claimed, they paid no atten- 
tion whatever to any of the numerous petitions and memorials which 
this executor presented with his claims j and that, though the con- 
duct of Captain Robertson was also brought to their notice again and 
again, by memorial and petition, they neither gave redress to the 
injured individual, nor censured the instrument of the injury, with 
whom they were so far Itoui being displeased, that up to the latest 
advices from India in January last, he still held all the offices at 
Poonah, (excepting only that of judge, which, since the commence- 
ment of the action against him, he had transfered to Mr Anderson,) 
and was in the receipt of three thousand rupees a month from pay 
and allowances, besides being considered the richest individual on the 
western side of India. We htid really begun to hope that much of 
ms was passing away, and belonged rather to the days of Clive and 
Hastings than our own times. But the only (jlfeence seems to be, 
that in those days more was disclosed by searching powers of 
parliament and the freedom of the Indian pr« j while now, though 
the same iniquities prevail, less is known oj^em, by the apathy of 
the legislature and the fettered state of the iSCan press. No wonder, 
however, when such things are passings that the Indian Government^ 
prohibit all Englishmen, not in their ^mediate service, from going 
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into, the interior of the eoun4y t mio wonder that Aey oppoie tlMi ^ 
powers^ and endeavour to caat ookrm on the proceedtege, (» the 
preme courts : no wonder that tlley transport for life eStoraor other 
writers who dare to apeak the truth j and that they proclaim India to » 
be not yet fit for trial by jury and a free press. In theii^estm^atfon 
she never will be. But let our readers peruse attentively (as th^ 
really deserve) the following judgments, of which we have obtained 
authentic copies j and they will then decide for themselves whether a 
really free press would not be calculated to do infinite good, by check-* ^ 
ing, through the fear of exposure, the inclinations of men to per- 
petrate such spoliations as these. 


Supreme Court, Bombay, Nov. 19, 1826. 

Jmerchund, Executor of Naroba Outicty v. The United East Indict 
Companyt the Hononrable Mounstuart Elphinstoney and 
Captain Henry Dundas Robertson, 

Judgment of the Chief Justice Sir Edward West, 

This is an action of trover for a very large quantity of gold 
mohurs and gold Venetians. 

The plaintiff sues as executor of one Naroba Outia, a Brahmin, 
who, as it clearly appears from the evidence on both sides, though 
the fact was at first disputed by the defendants, was a person of 
high rank and consecjuence in the Mahratta empire. The ({pend- 
ants are the United East India Company, the Honourable Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, now governor of Bombay, and Captain Henry Dundas 
Robertson, of the Company’s military service. 

It appears in evidence, that in November 1817, soon after the 
commencement of the late Mahratta war, Toonah, the capital of the 
Peishwa’s dominions, was taken possession of by the British forces 
under General Smith ; and in December of the same year, Mr, 
Elphinstone was appointed sole commissioner of the territory ^ con- 
quered from the Peishwa,’ including of course Poonah/ In the 
February following, Mr. Elphinstone appointed Captain Robertson, 
then a lieutenant in the Company’s army, provisional collector ancl 
magistrate of the city of Poonah and of the ai^jacent country, and 
also to the exclusive command of the guards in the city 3 and it ap- 
pears that Lieutenant Robertson had, by the appointaient of Mr. 
Elphinstone, in addition to these functions, the political departmeijt, 
and the judicial, both civil and criminal j all which powers fie re- 
tained tifi lately, with the exception of the commaitjfj of the guards, 
which in September of the same year (1818) wa^ given to Major 
Fearon, who, as he states, was placed under toe mvil magistrate, 
Lieutenant Robertson. 

Mr. Elphinstone, in his letter to l^eutenatjtt Robertson appoint- 
ing him to these offices^ ^tran«»itted n copy bf a pnxtoation 
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addressed by him. a few days before 'to the inhabitahts ol^the 
Peishwa’s former dominions/ and rd^uested him ' to pay scrupulous 
attention to all the promises contained in it.’ One of these pro- 
mises is th^ following sentence : ' The rest of the country (except 
what was to be assigned to the llaja of Sattara) will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will be collected for the Go- 
vernment, hut all property, real or personal, will be secured.' And 
another of the promises is, ‘ that officers ^hall be forthwith ap- 
pointed to administer justice.' 

On the 17th day of July of the same year ( 1818 ), Lieutenant 
Robertson, being in Poonuh, ordered his peons to bring Naroba to 
him at the Juna-wara, an old house which formerly belonged to the 
Peisbwa. They found Naroba in his house sitting with his wife 
and children, and brought him away to the Juna-wara, where Lieu- 
tenant Robertson took Naroba by himself into ai\, inner room and 
shut the door 5 after remaining there for about an hour. Lieutenant 
Robertson called out ^Sepoys, come and take Naroba to pri-son^* 
upon which the peons entered the room, and Lieutenant Robertson 
repeating the order, they took and delivered him to the military 
guard at the door of the Juna-wara, and lie was placed in the com- 
mon jail. Lieutenant Robertson then ordered his peons to search 
Naroba’s house, which they did, and on breaking open the lock of 
an inner room, found twenty-eight bags of gold mohurs and Vene- 
tians. Lieutenant Robertson being informed of this, sent a military 
guard, under a Mr. Houston, for the money, which they brought 
and delivered to him after this, Naroba’s gomasta, or head clerk, 
was also brought to Lieutenant Robertson, who took him into an 
inner room, and after talking with him there a short time, dis- 
patched him also to the jail, and placed him there, but in a different 
room from Naroba. lieutenant Robertson also ordered his peons 
to bring Naroba’s papers from his house, which they did. 

A short time after this, Major Fearon, the prize-agent to General 
Smith’s division of the army, hearing by report that money had 
been taken from Naroba’s house, called upon Lieutenant Robertson 
about it, who said, ' he had his doubts whether it was prize or not 
prize,’ and refused to deliver it up and it appears from the evidence 
of Mr. Lumsden, that Lieutenant Robertson, either at this conver- 
sation or at one sliortly afterwards, said he expected twenty thousand 
pounds upon all the money of the Peishwa which he had collected. 
A reference was then made to Mr. Elphinstone, who directed ‘ that 
the money should ren^ain with Lieutenant Robertson, on account of 
Government, until the commands of the Governor-General should 
be received.’ The proceeds of this money, which was sold by Lieu- 
tenant Robertson for silver rupees, were afterwards paid over by 
him to the civil and military, paymasters of the Company. 

I will now revert to the evidence respecting the treatment of 
Narobji and his gbmasta, which^ though at first sight it appeared 
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irrelevant In an action of trover for property, became^ aa the object 
of their imprisonment was dev^dped by the evidence, a most im- 
portant feature in the case. ’ 

In the course of the same evening that Naroba .was ilken to 
one of Lieutenant Robertson’s peons went there and saw Naroba^ 
who refused to take food, which being communicated to Lieutenant 
Robertson, he observed, ‘ there is a Brahmin cook for him j if he 
will not take his dinner I cannot help it.’ 

The first witness, whose evidence has been in every particular con- 
firmed by the witnesses for the defendants, states that five or six days 
after the imprisonment of Naroba, Captain Robertson desired him to 
order the jemmadar to bring Naroba up stairs to hjjp in the Juna- 
wara, and that accordingly Naroba was brought up in the charge of 
a sentry 3 that Naroba. and Captain Robertson went by themselves 
into an inner room, whilst the sentry stood outside near the door of 
it ; that he heard Naroba say, ' he did not owe any thing to any 
one,’ and Captain Robertson say, ^ it is the Peishwa’s money j’ to 
which Naroba replied, ' it is not the Peishwa’s money j it is mine;’ 
that Naroba was speaking a little louder than usual, and Captain 
Robertson spoke angrily; they remained in the r(X)m about two Native 
hours, (that is, about one English hour,) and then the sentry took 
Naroba away ; Captain Robertson saying to the sentry, ^ take him 
to prison.’ That he sometimes saw Captain Robertson and Naroba 
together, and sometimes Captain Robertson and the gomasta. Every 
other day, or every third or fourth day, the gomasta was called by 
Captain Robertson, and they had some conversation, and this was 
continued for twenty days or a month. Naroba was also brought up 
by a sentry, and was kept one or two Native hours, and then sent 
back again. The witness some days heard Captain Robertson say . 
to the gomasta, ^ this belongs to the Peishwa, why do you say it 
does not belong to him ?’ The gomasta replied, " this belongs to 
Naroba j I do not know whether it belongs to the Peishwa or not,’ 
One day Captain Robertson was angry with (he gomasta, and said, 

* put irons on the goinasta’s feet then the witness went and 
brought a blacksmith, who put irons on his feet ; they were put on 
below stairs by Captain Robertson’s order. The gomasta was kept 
in irons about two months and a half, or three months. Whilst the 
irons were on his feet, he used to come to Captain Robertson, and 
sometimes Naroba used to come, at different times. The gomasta 
, used to come to Captain Robertson with the irons on his feet and a 
sentry with him. Naroba was never present at any of the conver- 
sations which Captain Robertson had with the gomasta. TJie go- 
masta was never present at any of the conversations between Captain 
Robertson and Naroba. He heard Captain Robertson saying to 
Naroba, 'if you will complete the cash account ef the Venetians, ! 
will release you.’ A few days , after that, Naroba was released j he 
was iippri^oned four mon^^r a week lesa,^ban four months^ tho 



taett d$!f fitter he was released, five hagfi of venetiafil wew sent by 
NarOba to Captaih Robertson. 

Tile ^njasta himself is called, and says, he was serit to prison j 
Ibat afteiVmrds |iaptaln Robertson asked him whose money it was 
that Was found at the Juna-wara ? To which he replied, that it be- 
longed to Naroba. Then Captain Robertson said> ' Naroba says it 
is the sircar’s (state’s) money he still denj^ it j and Captain Ro- 
bertson then said, ' tell the truth, otherwise I shall put you in irons 
and send you to a fort.’ Irons were then put on his legs j and * ttiy 
kgs,’ says he, ^ still give me pain j’ a blacksmith put them on j the 
irons were put on immediately after the conversation with Captain 
Robertson j he heard him say, ‘ put irons on.’ The irons were on 
hhn for two months 3 his imprisonment was a close one j his friends 
and relations were not allowed to see him. 

‘ • Upon the cross-examination of this witness, a paper is put into 
his hands by the defendants’ counsel, which, he says, is in his hand- 
writing J that he wrote it in prison in the presence of Captain Ro- 
bertson and two other persons, one of whom was in Captain Robert- 
son’s service j that he wrote it on the dictation of one of those persons 
because he was in privson. 

The Court, of course, rejected this paper, which could be evidence 
merely to contradict the witness, upon the ground of its having been 
obtained by duress 3 but the very tender of such evidence shows the 
object of the imprisonment. 

To return to Naroba. It appears that some time during his im- 
prisonment he was removed from the common jail and imprisoned 
up stairs in the .Tuna-wara. 

A witness for the defendants, of the name of Mallar Jairam, says, 
that at the time of Naroba’s confinement, he was and still is jailor 
under Captain Robertson 3 that Naroba was in his custody 3 that at 
first he wJis confined below stairs, and afterwards he was kept in a 
bungalow up stairs 5 that he was one day below stairs. According, 
however, to the evidence of the first witness, whenever Naroba was 
brought to Captain Robertson in the Juna-wara,' which it appears he 
ttfiquently was during the first part of his imprisonment, he was 
brought from below stairs, that is, from the common jail 3 and the 
third vdtness, Gopall Rowjee Shevack, also says that Naroba was 
imprisoned down stairs a fortnight, or a month 3 he is sure it was 
more than a fortnight. 

Neither of these witnesses is cross-examined as to this point, and 
they frfe Cdhfirmed by Mr. Houston, a person in the employ of 
Captain Robertson, and a witness for the defendahts, who says, that 
, be was ift the habit of going up^ stairs where Naroba was confined, 
fijfid that he used to see him there, but that it was several days after 
?: he brought the money away that he saw Naroba there 3 it might 
1mt been a fortnight titter. 
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In addition to thb con^ndictlon of the jailor^ Mullsr J4iliSD(l> hd 
Is contradicted in many other particulars^ even the dc^dl^ti* 
own witnesses, and his evidence is so inconsistent ani contradict6r§ 
of itself, that I think no reliance can be placed u|)on pistimony, 

Narobd hctd been in jail a little more than three months, he 
Was visited there by one Bhasker Ram Goela, who is called as ft 
witness by the defenj|ants to prove a conversation which he saM he 
had with Naroba upon the subject of this money. The character of 
this witness, and the object of his visit to Naroba, though he sayS 
he was sent for by Naroba, may be collected from the following 
passage of his evidence : ‘ I received some money, twelve thousand 
rupees, from Captain Robertson, for assisting in the recovery of 
money which was ttheged to be due from som(^ people to the 
Peishwa^ he paid me in general, not for particular business, ana be 
paid me by Mr, Elphinstone’s order.’ There can be no doubt that 
this man was employed to obtain admissions from Naroba j and the 
admissions so obtained, or pretended to be obtained, have actually 
been tendered on behalf of the defendants on this trial. The Court 
of course rejected such evidence, obtained by duress j for there is not 
a shadow of pretence for saying that the imprisonment was legal. 

About a week after this. Captain Robertson promises Naroba to 
release him if he will make up the account of the Venetians, and 
Naroba agrees to bring him five bags of Venetians. In a few days 
after this he is released on his brother-in-law’s security, which is as 
follows : 

* I Purusham Khiinderas Bahatekur, inhabitant of Poonah, do write 
and give this to the Ilonourahlc Company’s (lovcrninent, purporting, to 
wit, — That, as mydear Narro (iovindAutey was kept in confinement by 
the Government, 1 have become security for his personal appearance, ana 
have got his liberty to be etfected. I therefore bind myself to make him 
appear personally whensoever I may be required so to do. Should I not 
make him appear personally, then I myself shall be answerable for what-* 
ever there may be against him.’ Dated the 7tli Nov. 1818. 

This security was, of course, taken for the purpose of enforcing 
Naroba’s promise. to bring the five bags of Venetians, a promise ob- 
tained from him while in jail j and the next day Naroba accordingly 
sends to Captain Robertson the five bags of Venetians. 

About five days after Naroba’s release, namely, on the 12tk of 
the same month, the following bond is taken from Naroba: 

' I Narro Govind Autey, do write and give this engagement (litewdly 
bond, moochelka) to the Honourable Company’s G overnment, declaring that 
whatever aivuz, (i. e. property or money) of state there with me, such 
I have given over into the possession of your lionours (sahib)i except 
this, I had not aiiy more aivuz, ornaments, jewels, cloths, &c, belonging 
to the state. Should ft be proved t^iat there is any thing of these with 
jne, then I shall be considered as a defaulter to ybur honours C^hib). 
Moreover* I do not know what debt (tumlmatj and deposit (thew) there 
is with the people belonging |q the state (sirqur ) Should it be proved 
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I do kmw ^any thing^f it, then I «d!)mit myself (to he answerable) 
^^i^hatever your honours (sahib) may he pleased to order (to he done to) 

7^ bonces pty: in evidence by the defendants themselves, in 
order to prof e Narbba’s admission that the money was the Peishwa’s, 
but it proves only the subjection to whjch Naroba had been reduced 
by th^^ severity of his treatment. Naroba by this bond actually sub- 
mits himself ‘ to whatever their honours may'^lease to order to be 
done to him.’ 

In about a year after Naroba’s release, interrogatories were put 
tO'him by Mr. Chaplin, who had succeeded Mr. Elphinstone as com- 
missioner of the Deccan 5 and these interrogatories, which appear to 
havjf been continued day after day for more thmi ^ month, together 
with Naroba’s answers to them, are produced in evidence by the 
defendants. Under what authority, or by whose ofder, or at whose 
instance these interrogatories were put, no where appears. It was 
said, indeed, by the counsel for the defendants, that this examination 
was taken in consequence of the Bombay Government having re- 
ferred a petition of Naroba’s, respecting this money, to Mr. Chaplin, 
and having desired him to report upon it to the Government 3 but 
there is no evidence of this, any more than of the assertion of the 
counsel for the plaintilF, — that Mr. Chaplin did, in consequence of 
such reference, report that seven lacs of the money belonged to 
Naroba. It has also been said by the counsel for the defendants, 
that the decision of Mr. Chaplin upon this ‘examination was the 
judgment of a competent Court, and that we had no power to ques- 
tion it. If so, why w'as not the judgment itself produced j or, if 
Chaplin were merely an arbitrator chosen by consent of both 
parties, why was not his award produced ? 

The first sheet of this examination is an account in the hand- 
writing, as one of the defendants’ witnesses states, of one of Naroba’s 
karkoons, or clerks j but how, when, or where, by whose order, or 
from what documents it was framed, no where appears, and it is 
with reference to this account that many of Mr. Chaplin’s questions 
are put. 

Inlhis examination, Naroba says repeatedly, that he cannot answer 
questions, or reconcile apparent inconsistencies, on account of his 
papers having been fiiken from him by Colonel Brother and Captain 
Bobertson j and yet he is examined as to immense sums of money, 
and to most intricate ciccounts of many years past. It would have 
been most unreasonable to have required of him to give immediate 
miswers to such questions, even if Ire had had all his accounts to 
refer tof how much more so when i^is accounts, as appears clearly 

from all the evidence, had been taken from him. 

* 

When asked to reconcile an inconsistency between two accqpnts, 
heja;i^Si ^ when 1 was put in confinem^t in the wara^ and to 



be .brought out to be ej^amiuedi when the lSlro 4 )erson^, mu, Hureshur. 
and Dorabjee, who were standing below down stairs/ lrivisedritelii|t. 
the European gentlemen would be angry, and that I had better Say ' 
the Surat gold mohurs belonged to the state j upon sij^iinstniciiwr^ 
I wrote and delivered the same, consequently there app&irs ^e differ- 
ence.’ 

It is necessary to observe, that one of these iwo persons wh’S^^ve 
Naroba in jail this advice, to avoid the anger of the European gdn- ^ 
tlemen, was the same who dictated to the gohiasta, when in jail, 
paper which was offered in evidence by the defendants, but which 
was of course rejected on the ground of duress. ; 

As far as I tan understand this examination, (which, however, it 
is very difficult, or rather, I should say, impossible entirely; do, 
from the state in which it is laid before the Court, particularly as 
many of both the questions and answers refer to accounts which are 
either not produced or not identified,) it does not impugn the plain- 
tiff’s claim. 

But it is unnecessary to refer to it, more particularly when we con- 
sider the observations already made upon it, and the circumstances 
under which it was hiken. 

Naroba, during this examination, was under the security or bail 
bond, which, however illegal, might be enforced by the same power by 
which it had been taken ; he was under his own bond, by which he 
^ submitted himself to whatever their honours might be pleose^'to 
order to be done to him,’ and he was at Poonah, within the grasp of 
the same power under which he had suffered so illegally before^* ’ 

It is impossible, under these circumstances, to consider Naroba as 
' a free agent, or any admissions which he might have made as volun- 
tary admissions. 

We now come to another head of evidence on the part of the 
defendants, that of the money in question having been brought from 
Khygur. 

Regardless of truth as the Natives who appear in this Court, fre- 
quently are, I certainly have never, in the course of my experience 
here, known witnesses who, from their demeanor and the tenor of 
their evidence, have been so little entitled to credit as those who 
were brought. on the part of the defendants to prove this part of ^ 
their case. ' 

If, however, the facts, which are attempted to be proved by thege 
witnesses, had been better established, 1 cannot see how their evi- 
dence would affect the case. • Supjwse tlie money were brcpght from 
Rhygur, unless it were brougWt thence in breach of the capitulation, 
or unless it were shown to be the Peishwa’s moniey, of whs^ impor- 
tance is it that it was brought from Rhygur } By the' capitulation, 
tW besieged were ' to carry away tbeir goods anddbattfels, also their , 

Oriental Herald, VoL 14. " C 
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ready cash, &c.’ So t^jat the taking the itioney away, even after the 
(Capitulation) wtould be no breach of it, unless it were the Peishwa’s 
money. But how does the fact of its being in Rhygur prove that 
it was the Peishwa’s money ? Naroba was Killedar of Rhygur, and 
might naturally have his own money there. Besides, there is no 
evidence to prove that the money supposed to hav e been taken from 
Rhygur was the sam^' as that found in Naroba’s house. 

The only circumstance from which the defendants could presume 
^ it Was the Peishwa’s money was, that Naroba had been, nearly Up to 
the breaking out of the war, the khasgeet or private treasurer to the 
Peishwa. 

Prom this circumstance alone, a \ ague suspicion that Naroba had 
somefbfthe Pcishwa’s money seems to liave suggested itself to Lieu- 
tenant Robertson, and to have led him to all these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings. Even at this day the defendants have not beeh able to 
adduce any evidence that the money seized was the Peishwa’s, except 
the supposed admissionsor confessions of Naroba, obtained from him 
after the seizure, by means the most illegal and oi)pressive. 

Many months after Pooiiah had been in our undisturbed and peace- 
able possession, many uH)nths after Mr. Eljdiinstone’s proclamation, 
in which he promises that all projjcrty, real and personal, shall be 
protected, and that (courts of .justice shall be immediately established, 
and many months after their actual establishment in Pt)onah and the 
adjacent country, when the inhabitants had as much right to the 
protection of the (kmrts of Justice as the inhabitants of Bombay, — 
Naroba, a person of high rank in the former cin])ire, without even 
the (imputation of any oflcnce, and without the form or pretence of 
any legal proceeding, is taken from his house, his wife, and family, 
Sind thrown into the common jail. Ilis gomasta shares the same fate, 
with the additional severity of being kept in irons. Naroba’s house 
is entered by a military force, his treasure taken without a shadow 
of evidence that it was not his own, and his family reduced to a 
state of destitution .so complete, that his wife is under the necessity 
of borrowing twenty rupees ; they are kejd in prison many months, 
during which Lieutenant Robertson endeavours to obtain admissions 
ftom them to justify these acts j and in this (’ourt the defendants 
offer in evidence a paper, signed by Naroba’s gomasta in jail, dic- 
tated to him in the presence of Captain Robertson j admissions 
obtained from Naroba in jail j and tlic bond by which Naroba sub- 
mits himself ^to whatever their honours might please to order to be 
done to him.’^ 

Even after his release the proceedings are equally extraordinary j 
his papers having been seized by Lieutenant Robertson, he is inter- 
rogated jp to the most intricate accounts of immense sums, and of 
many yWs ) and thus by an inversion of the most obvious rules of 
juatice, his property is hrst seized aud detained without even a pre<« 
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tence of any riglit, and then he is required ti show dwh to 
it, and that after he is deprived of the means of so doing by 
seizure of his papers and accounts. ^ 

We will now consider the Other grounds of defence relied on 
the counsel for the defendants, beside that of the money beiiig the 
property of the Feishwa. ^ 

One is, that Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of the sefzttre 
of the money. It is not necessary to consider whether this wohld^i ,, 
in point of law, be a good defence, (the proposition not being that 
Naroba was an alien enemy at the time of his death, or that th6 
plaintiff, as the usual form of the plea is, was an alien enemy at 
the time of action brought,) because I am clearly of opiniojkthat 
Naroba could not be deemed an alien enemy at the time ot the 
seizure. 

At that time, Poonah, where the money was seized, and where 
Naroba was resident, had been in our undisturbed possession eight 
months j and above five months before the seizure, the proclamation 
had been issued by Mr. Elphinstone, who therein describes himself 
as sole commissioner for the settlement of the territories conquered 
from the Peishwa, to the inhabitants of the Peishwa’s former domi-> 
nions. In this proclamation, Mr. Elphinstone states : 

* By these acts of perfidy and violence, Bajee Row has compelled the 
British Government to <lrive him from his jmiMiiid, and to conquer his 
dominions. For this purpose a force is gone in pursuit of Bajee R6w, 
which will allow liim no rest; another is employed in taking his forts j a 
third has arrived hy the way of Amednuggur ; and a greater force than 
citlier is now entering by nay of (Jandeish, under the personal command 
of his Excellency Sir Tlioinas Ilislop. A force under General Munroifl 
reducing the (’arnatic, and a force from Bombay is taking the forts ini!,! 
the (/bncan, and occupying that country ; so that in a short time no trace 
of Bajee Row will remain. The Raja of Sattara, who is now a prisoner in 
Bajee Row’s hamls, will he released and placed at the head of an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, to such an extent as may maintain the Raja and his 
family in comfort and dignity. With this view the fort of Sattara haS 
been taken, the Raja’s tlajj has l)een set up in it, and his former Ministers 
have been called into employment. Whate\er country is assigned to the 
Raja will be administered l)y Ifiin, and he will be bound to establish ft 
system of justice and order. The rest of the country will be held by the 
Honourable Company. The revenue will be ludlected l)v the Government; 
but all property^ real or ])ersonal, will be secured. All wuttun and enam 
(hereditary lands,) wurshawshun, (annual stipends,) and all religious 
and charitable establishments will be protected, and all religious sects 
will be tolerated, and their customs maintained, as far as is just and rea- 
sonable. The farming system is abolished ollicers; shall berorthwith ap- 
pointed to collect a regular and moderate revenue on the pttrt of the 
British Government, and to administer justice ; and to encourage the 
cultivators of the soil, they will be authorised to allow of remiii|ons, in 
consideration of the circumstances of the times. All persons are pro* 
hibited paying revenue to Bajee Row or his adherents, or assisting them 
m any shape ; no reduction will be made from the revenue on account < 
C2 
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of such payments. Wrtttundars and other holders of land are required 
t<y <iuit his standard, and return to their villages within two months from 
this time. The zemindars will report the names of those who remain, 
ftnd. ^ who fail to appear in that time shall forfeit their lands, and shall 
be pursued without remission until they are entirely crushed. All per- 
sons, wliether belonging to the army or otherwise, who may attempt to 
lay waste the country or to plunder the roads, will be put to death wliere- 
ever they are found/ 

It is impossible to doubt, therefore, that long before the taking 
of. the money, Pooiuih was considered as a conquered country, and 
that all the peaceable inhabitants had been received into the protec- 
tion of the conqueror. 

It, also appears from all the evidence that Courts of Justice *had 
been ^tablished live months 5 Lieutenant Robertson had been ap- 
pointed by Mr. Elphinstonc, in the February before, magistrate and 
judge, with both civil and criminal jurisdiction over the city of 
Poonah and the adjacent country. 

What, then, is the clear law upon this subject, as laid down by 
Lord Mansfield.* 

* A great deal has been said, and authorities cited relative to proposi- 
tions in which both sides exactly agree, or which are too clear to be denied. 
The stating of these will lead us to the solution of the first point 

‘ 1. A country conquered by the Britisli arms becomes a dominion of 
the King, in right of his crown, and therefore necessarily subject to the 
legislative power of the Parliament of Great Britain.^ 

‘ 2. The conquered inhabitants, once received into the compieror’s pro- 
tection, become subjects, and are universally considered to be in that 
light, not as enemies or aliens. 

‘ 3. Articles of capitulation upon which the conquest is surrendered, 
and treaties of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred and inviolable, 
according to their true intent.* 

To apply these propositions to the present case, Mr. Elphinstonc ’s 
proclamation must be considered as a convention between the con- 
querors and the inhabitants of the coiuiuered country, and equally 
sacred and inviolable as articles of capitulation or treaties of peace j 
find it is clear that Naroba, at the time of the seizure of the money, 
had been taken into the protection of the conqueror, and was there- 
‘|bre a subject of the King, and not an alien enemy. Nor can it 
' -make any difference that some of the forts which had belonged to 
the Peishwa, in different parts of the country, held out long after 
Mr. Elphinstone’s proclamation, whether they were held out by re- 
f^tory ^Arabs against the will of the commander, or even by his 
orAevi. The Peishwfi himself had surrendered to Sir John Malcolm 
. on the^Sd df June, that is about six weeks before the seizure of the 
money 

* Campinell v. Hall, State Trials, vol xx, p. 322. 
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Another ground of d^ence is, that the money was taken 
The laws of war, however, cannot apply to persons -who hav^r)been 
taken into the protection of the conqueror, or tb those with whom 
such convention is just made as stated. That eminent Judge, Lord 
Stowell, says*- — 

' There is no suggestion in the claim, that any other persons are 
aggrieved than merchants of Genoa, who were decidedly enemies, i^^less 
it can be shown that they had been taken into the protection of this 
country, and that the seizure was made after the time when they hatd so 
become entitled to protection under the capitulation. Undoubtedly, if 
the seizure was made after that time, it would be to be considered, not 
as the exercise of any rights of war, but as mere lawless rapine and 
plunder. The question, therefore, appears to me to respect entirely the 
time of seizure. If it is shown to have been before the convention, it 
will be in exercise of the rights of war • if after, it will be liabliftto the 
description which I have given of it, of illegal plunder and violence.’ 

Another ground of defence is, that the money was taken hona fide 
a.s booty, and therefore that the seizure of it is not a question for a 
municipal court. 

This argument is grounded upon the decision of Le Caux v. Eden,* 
respecting sea-prize, which has been followed by other decisions, 
and is unquestioned law. But, in the lirst place, I am of opinion, 
considering the time and circumstances under which this money was 
taken, that it cannot be considered to have been taken as booty j 
and, in the next place, 1 am of opinion, that there is no analogy in 
this respect between booty and sea-prize. The ground of decision 
with respect to the prize is, that the Courts of Admiralty have 
jurisdiction over it. But to what jurisdiction could the plaintiff 
resort for redress for this injury? Certainly not to the Court of Ad- 
miralty. IJis redress must be in the municipal Court, in the 
common law (k)urts of Westminster, or the King’s Court here.- As 
to booty or plunder, there have Ix'en no decisions. In Linda®. 
Rodney Douglas, p. 313, Lord Mansfield says : 

‘ As to plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 
presence or intervention of any ships or the crews, it never has been im- 
portant enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often given to 
the soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to military 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the Uommauder- 
in-Chief. T^ere is no instance, in history or law', ancient or modem, 
of any question before any legal judicature ever having existed about it, 
in this kingdom. To contend that such plunder was within the rules imd ' 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by tlie subject matter, 
the nature 6f the jurisdiction, the pers^ioto whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge. Therefore, the counsel have coined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force ; at least, I s^ajl ct^sider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question abouLqopty, in a'' 
mere land war; as to which I have no light to go by, andtt foot now * 
necessary to be decided. Neque tnieo, neqnc dicta refello} 

1 

* Robinson’s Adm. Rep. 397. . ‘ + DouglUfc^ 
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The Jast ground of defence is, that an ejteeutive govenuuent hav- 
ing power of making war and peace, is not mnenabie to any court 
here or at home. . 

With respect to this proposition, I cfmfess I am at loss (even 
were it founded in law) to apply it. It would not, of course, apply 
to ^Captain Robertson, who has not })roduced the order of any 
government for his act j nor could it apply to Mr. Elphinstone, as 
Mr. Elphinstone had not the power of making j)eace or war. But 
the proposition was [ifterwards, in the course of the argument of the 
counsel for the defendants, ad\anced in a different and more general 
form, namely, that the acts of a government are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of any court 3 and to maintain this point, several cases 
are cited, such as Burdett v. Abbott, tvhich has certainly nothing to 
do xHth this point, or witli the case at all, but which was dwelt 
upon at very great length 5 the Nabob of Arcot v. the East India 
Company,* which merely decides that a j)olitical treaty between two 
independent states (the East India Company, though mere subjects 
as res})ects the Mother Country, having acted as an independent 
state in that transaction) is not a subject of a bill in equity j and 
Penn Baltimore, | which also has no reference whatev er to the point. 

It is not necessary to inquire whether Mr. Elphinstone, as Com- 
missioner, could be considered as constituting a government, be- 
cause it is (piite clear that the a(;ts of a government are (except 
when spLcially exempted by statute, as in some cases they are, from 
th$ jurisdiction of this (Oiirt) subject to the jurisdiction of the 
municipal com-ts. This is established by a series of decisions of 
unquestioned and uiKpicstionable authority j jind it only appears 
extraordinary that it could ever have been made a ([uestion here. 
What says Lord iManslicld in Eabrigas r. Mostyn ?| 

^ ^ The other two ^rounds wliich are enforced to-day are, if I take them 
right — but 1 am uuUer some diflicuhies, because they are such proposi- 
tions that you may argue as well whether there is sindi a Court existing 
^ this which I am now sitting in— the first is, that he was (iovernor of 
Minorca, and therefore tor no Injury whatsoever that is done hy him, 
right or wrong, eau any e\hlenee he heard, and that no action can lie 
against him; the next is, that tlie injury was done out of the realm : I 
tfink these are the wdiole amount of the (jnestioiis that have been laid 
before the Court. 

‘ But to make ipicsthms upon matters of settled hnv, Avhere there have 
been a number of actions determined, wliieh it never entered into a maids 
head to dispute; to lay down in an English Court of Justice such mon- 
strous propositions as that a! governor, acting hy virtue of letters patent 
under th^ would he ridiculous to maintain that a 

Com»i|n/s Governor can have more power than a King’s Governor,) can 
do what ne pleases; that he is aecountahle only to (lod and his own 


^ 2 Ves. jun. p. 56. f 1 Ves. jun. 444. 

1 State Tnals, yol. xx. p. 228, 231, and 232. 
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comdehce; and to maintain here that every Governor, in every plne§. 
can act absolutely j that he may spoil, plunder, affect their bodies anjl 
their liberty, and is accountable to nobody, is a dodtrine not to be jnpinff 
tained; for if he is not accountable in this Court, he is accountable 
nowhere. The King- in Council has no jurisdiction of the matter ; they 
cannot hold plea in any way. Wherever complaltils have been belore 
the King in Coimeil, it has l)een with a view to remove the Governor} it 
has been with the view to take the commission from him, which he held 
at the pleasure of the Crown. But suppose he Imlds nothing of th^ 
Crown; 8upj)ose his government is at an end, and that lie is in England, 
they have no jurisdiction to make reparation to the party injured; they 
have no jurisdiction to punish, in any shape, the man tliat has eommitteu 
the injury. How can the argument he supported, that, in an empire ga 
extended as this, every governor, in every colony and every province 
belonging to the Crown of (ireat Britain, shall lie absolutely demotic, 
and can no niore be called in (luestiou than the King of France ? Ana 
this, after there have been multitudes of actions, in all our memories, 
against governors, and nobody has been ingenious enough to whisper 
them, that they were not amenable. In a ease in Salkeld, cited by Mr. 
Beckham, there was a motion for a trial at bar, in an action for fals^ 
imprisonment against the Governor of New York ; and it was desired to 
be a trial at bar, because the Attorney-General was to defend it on the 
part of the King, who had taken up the defence of tlie Governor. That 
case plainly shows that such an action existed : the Attorney-General 
had no idea of a governor’s being above tlic law. Justice Powell says, 
in the case of Way and Yally,* that an action of false imprisonment had 
been brought here against the Goieriior of Jamaica for an imprisonment 
there ; and the -laws of the country were given in ev idence, i he Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, in that case, inner thought tliat lie was not amei^ble. 
He defended himself, lie showed, I suppose, liy the hnvs of the country, 
an Act of the Assemhly wliich justified that imprisonment ; and the Coui^ 
received it, to be sure, as they ought to <lo. uJuitever is a jiistificatUm 
in the place where tlie thing is done, ought to ho a justificatiou where 
the ease is tried. I rememher (it was early in my time, I \vas counsel in 
it) an action against Governor Sabine, and he nas \ery ably defended. 
Nobody tliouglit the aetiim did not lie against him. He was Governor 
of Gibraltar, and lie barely confirmed the sentence of a court-martial, 
which tried one of tin* Train of Artillery by martial law. Governoj*' 
Sabine affirmed the sentence. Tlie plaiiitirf was a carpenter in the Train, 
it was proved at the trial, that the tradesmen that followed the Train 
were not liable to martial law; the (Ninrt were of that opinion, and, 
therefore, that the defendant was guilty of a trespass in having a share 
in that sentence, whieli punished him by whipping. There is another 
case or two, but they do not occur to me at present.’ 

Having disposed of these different heads of defence, I think the 
plaintiff {s entitled to a verdict against Captain Roberts^^ think 
that he is entitled to a verdict against Mr. Elphinstone- ^q. Mr. 
Lumsden, a witness for the defendants, says, that Capj^n fe^pj^tson 
did political business under Mr. Elphinstone ; and it il in evidence 
that Naroba applied to Mr. Elphinstone, whilst CoiMi»Mife)nier, about 
the money, and that he promised to make inqury aboiil^ and to 
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restore it. Mr. Elphinstone, too, in his letter to Captain Robertson, 
orders ^ that the money should remain with Captain Robertson, on 
account of Government, till the Governor-General’s commands are 
received thus not only adopting Captain Robertson’s act in seizing 
it, Ipt ordering him to keep it until the commands of the Governor- 
General should be known. 

With respect to the East India Company, I am of opinion that there 
is no evidence to affect them j a body corporjite may be rendered liable, 
it is true, to an action of trover, but the only evidence in this case is, 
that^the proceeds of the iiioney were paid to the servants of the 
Company. There is no evidence of their having adopted the act 
of their servants, nor is there any evidence of a demand upon and 
rd^al by the Comi)any. ,, 

The only remaining point, then, to be considered, is the amount 
01 the damages. 

I think that the plaintiff is entitled, in addition to the value of the 
twenty-eight bags taken from Naroba’s house, to recover the value 
of the five bags delivered by Naroba to Captain Robertson the day 
after his release. I cannot consider tliat these five biigs were de- 
livered up by Naroba voluntarily, but think tliat they were extorted 
from him by the apprehension of being again jthrown into prison. He 
released only upon his promising to deli\ er u]) those bags, and 
upon his brother-in-law entering into a bond, or becoming bail for 
his personal appearance. 0^^' 

My Lord Coke says, ‘ that for menaces, in four instances, a man 
Inay avoid his own act : 1 . for fear of loss ot life j * 2 . of loss of 
member 5 of mayhem j 4 . of imprisonment ; and it is impos- 
sible to doubt that Naroba delivered u}) these five bags from fear of 
being iigain sent to jirison. 

The plaintiff claims interest upon the money from the time it was 
tortuously taken and converted, to the day of signing final judgment. 
Lord Mansfield says, in Fisher v. Prince,* ‘ in trover, for money 
numbered, or in a bag, the Court have ordered it to be brought in, 
yet the jury may give more in damages, they may allow interest, and 
in some cases they ought.’ 

It is not necessary to inquire, however, what would be the decision 
in this case of the Courts of Westminster, as we are not bound by 
the rules of practice of the English C’ourts. 

Thaiit is merely a rule of practice which limits tUe^iving of in- 
teresCin the |lnglish Courts, is (juite clear, not only upon principle, 
but ^i^ the judgment of the Court of King’s Benoi in the case of 
Badger,t an arbitrator had allowed interest in a case in which 



* Burrow’s Reports, vol. iii., p. 1364. 

1 2 Barnewall and Alderson, p, 691, 
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it would not have been allowed by the Courts of law or equity. Lord 
Chief Justice Abbot says ; 

‘ The Court will not set aside the award in consequence of the allow- 
ance of interest; If an arbitrator acts contrary to a jreneral rule of law, 
it is undoubtedly the duty of the Court to set aside his determination. 
But there is a material distinction between those rules which are fouinle# 
on the immutable principles of justice from which neitlier the Court nor 
an arbitrator can be allowed to depart, and those which depend on the 
practice of the Court: from the latter, indeed, the Court will not de- 
part, because it is of j^reat importance in courts of justice to adhere to 
them, even thoui>h it may operate to the prejudice of some particu% 
case. For by abidinii^ by j^eneral rules, we avoid that uncertainty which 
would be productive of very ^reat inconvenience to the suitors of the 
Court. But ah arbitrator, to whom a particular cause is referred, is 
not placed in this situation; he is not, as it seems to me, boundq?^ 
those rules of practice which are adopted by the Court, for those reason^ 
which I have stated. And as this rule of not allowing interest on unliqu^ 
dated accounts is a rule of practieCy I think that the arbitrators in tnifi 
case were not bound by it.* 

Mr. Justice Buylcy concurred. Mr. Justice Holroyd says : 

‘ The ground for inakini;- a iteneral rule is, that in the frreat majoritj 
of instances such rule is productive of advantan'c ; and thou/rh it may fie 
productive of inconvenience in a particular case, it is still abided by, in 
at'icr to avoid that uncertainty which would othenvise occur, andwhicl 
is worse. But this reason docs not apply to a case before an arbitrator, 
whose duty it is to do justice, accordin*,^ to the circumstances of the. 
particular casrWtll 'no mischief can arise from his not aliidiin^ by a ger. 
neral rule. I thinK that this is a case in which the arbitrators might ' 
allow interest.* 

' Best J.— The same principle which governs our present deebiiou^? 
will be found in the case of Prentice v. llccd. It docs not appear that'fv- 
the arbitrators here liave violated any general rule of law, but they have 
only not complied with the practice of the Court. It is this very circum- 
stance which, in many cases, makes a decision by an arliitrator pre- 
ferable to that of the Court ; viz. that the former is not bound by the 
strict rules of practice, but may do full justice according to the particular 
circumstances of the individual case.’ 

There can be no principle on which the plaintiff should not be 
entitled to interest as imich upon licjuidatcd us upon unliquidated 
damages, or why he should not he as much entitled to the profit of 
money as to the mesne profits of land, withheld from him. 

With respect to the practice of this Court in these cases, I had 
occasion to inquire into it very soon after I arrived in this country. 
An action had been brought by one Cursetjee Monackjee ags^in^t the 
East India Company for unliquidated damages for the breach of an 
agreement; it was tried before Sir Anthony Buller, who then as 
Recorder here, and he allowed interest on those damages ^>t six per 
' cent. ; the right to interest was not questioned by the counsel for the 
Company, but Sir Anthony Buller, upon application, granted a new 
trial, on the question, a^jong others, whether the interest had not been 
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calculated at too low a rate. The new trial came on before me 5 no 
question of the plaintiff’s right to interest was even hinted at by the 
counself or the Company j but before 1 decided the question, I thought 
H right to make inquiry into the practice of the Court, and was in- 

£ rraed, as well by all the officers as by all the practitioners, that it 
ul been the practice to give interest in such cases at nine per cent, 
compound interest. 

It is clear we should not do full justice to the plaintiff unless we 
gave interest. The defendants, too, it appears in evidence, have 
used the money, and we know from documents that the Company 
are to pay interest at six per cent, to those entitled to the prize- 
money j I therefore tliink that the jjlaintiff is entitled to interest, but 
at six per cent. com])ound interest, that being I think about the 
average rate for the last eight or nine years on good security. 

^ A true Copy. 

(Signed) A. Terrier, Prothonotary. 


Judgment of the IIoNOURAaLE Mr. Justice Chambers. 

The admitted facts in the cause may in a general way be stated to 
be the following: In the year IHI 7 , the Supreme Government of 
India having engaged in a war, very general in its extent, to suppress 
the Pindarries and other predatory hordes of Central India, with 
jriterior objects, with a view to the general tranquillity of the Com- 
pany’s possessions, a war was likewise entered into with the Peishwa 
^ ^d the other Mcdmitta states. In November IHI 7 , Poonali was 
taken possession of by Major-(ieneral Sir Lionel Smith, with a di- 
vision of that part of the grand army called the Deccan army, under 
the command of Sir Thomas Ilislo}). In December 1817, the 
British Government came to the determination of dethroning the 
Peishwa, and taking possession of his dominions. In consequence 
of which determination, a provisional civil government was esta- 
blished at Poonali, under i\Ir. Elpinstime, with tlie title of Commis- 
sioner, who appointed C.aptain Robertson collector, judge and 
magistrate of Poonali, and the districts dependent on it. It appears, 
however, that Captain Robertson, then a Lieutenant only, in the 
Comjiany’s service, had previously to this appointment been placed 
by Sit l>ionel 8 mith in the command of the body of sepoys necessary 
to preserve the jieace of the city, which command he continued to 
hold under Mr. Elphinstone’s administration till the September or 
October following. 'l''o the office of collector there was also a corps 
of itobundies, or irregular Native soldiers attached, and the same 
corps of sebundics remains attached to the same office to this day. 
It ^fher appears that the civil functions of his various offic^. were 
exC^ci^ by Captain Robertson from February 1818, if not 4irlier. 
On ttiie 31st of March 1818^ the Deccan army ceased to exi^ under 



that appellation, and Sir Thconas Hislop returned to Madraa j but 
various corps continued in military action after that limej some 
being engaged in pursuit of the Peishwa, and others in the reduction 
of his forts and districts. In May the fortress of Ryghur, 
held up to that time for the Peishwa by Naroba Govind OutUL 
capitulated to the force under Colonel Prother j and in June 181 ^ 
the Peishwa surrendered his person to Major-General Sir John Mtd- 
colm, and it must be presumed never afterwards exercised nor claimed 
any sovereignty over his dominions. The various divisions of the 
British army continued in the held till October in that year. Such 
are the public general facts of this case. In July 1818 , if not 
before, Naroba Clovind Outia was domiciled in Poonah } he was 
living in his house or wara (literally mansion) there with his wif^ 
and family, and domestics ; on or alwiit the 17th July 1818 , he 
imprisoned, together with one of his carkoons, called Dundo^v 
Bulloll, by order of Captain Robertson, and on the same or the 
following day certain persons went to his house by Ca{)tain Roberta 
son’s order, broke open the door of a room in the upper part of his 
house, and took from thence the projjcrty in question in this 
cause. The persons concerned in the taking appear to have be^ 
Mr. Lumsden, Captain Robertson’s civil assistant, Mr. Houstod, 
then in command of the sebundies attached to the office of collecto?^ 
with sebundies, })eons, and some regular sepoys. 

Naroba, it appears, b(‘forc the war had held some office in the 
nature of Trea^ttfw of the Peishwa, but the exact limits of his hold- 
ing that office do not clearly appear. He had, however, been much ‘ 
in the contidcnce of the Peishwa. lie had the charge of the Peishwa’^^ 
wife in the fort of Ryghur, and most probably was intrusted 
great part of the Peishwa’s treasure. After the taking of Ryghur^ 
he appears to have been perfectly passive. In conse([uence of the 
seizure of his person, he was detained in close conlinement, though 
not perhaps exactly in the way which is usually called solitary con- 
finement. At lirst he appears to have been contined with many 
other persons of various ranks, contined for different offences, for 
niore than a fortnight 5 after which, he was removed to a sei)arate 
place of conlinement, and remained there dearly four months. Whe- 
ther he might have been \isiteil freely by his family and relations 
does not appear, as the princii)al part of them did not ask permission j 
but Captain Robertson and his agents visited him, and Captain 
Robertson, in particular, had frequent interviews with him, for the 
I)Urpose of eliciting information respecting the property taken. At 
the end of the term of his imprisonment, ISkiroba was released, upoi^ 
giving security in the nature of bail, for his re-appearance when re- 
quired. Subsequently to his release, he appears to have undergone 
some examination before Mr. Chaplin, with reference to the same 
object, but not at his own request. I shall not at present advert any 
further to these proceedings, except for the purpose of observing, that 
no part of this property was ever claimed from Naroba on the ground 
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of its being his own, but- it was claimed solely on the ground of its 
having belonged to the Peishwa j Naroba is since dead, and this 
action is brought by the present plaintiff as his executor. 

- I. Upon these facts, as far as I have now stated them, a variety 
|)f questions arise of a preliminary nature j none of which are mor®^ 
important than those which relate to the jurisdiction of the Court 
which has been impugned with a pertinacity of opposition, for which 
the circumstances developed by the witnesses will perhaps more 
readily account, than any difficulty or obscurity which exists as to 
the law of the subject. It is true, that very few cases are to be 
found to afford us light to guide us in our decisions : but, although 
the cases may be rare, some very analogous to the present have 
^^curred, and principles have been established by them which it is 
too late now to controvert. The case of Hall u., Campbell,* recog- 
si^ized by Lord Stowell in the case of the FoUina^i embraces all the 
learning relating to the rights of the Crown by conquest, and is 
doubly valuable, as, being comparatively of a recent date, it not only 
saves the trouble of recurring to the obsolete learning, but likewise 
brushes away some of the crudities of the older cases. The resolu- 
tions of the Court in that case are all important. 

1. A country conquered by the British arms tx^comes a dominion 
of the King in the right of his crown, and therefore necessarily 
subject to the legislature of parliament. 

2. The coiniuered inhabitants, once received under the King’s 
protection, become subjects, and are to be universally considered in 
that light, and not as enemies or aliens. 

3. The articles of caj)itulation upon which the country is sur- 
rendered, and the articles of peace by which it is ceded, are sacred 
and inviolable, according to their true intent and meaning. 

4. The law and legislative government of every dominion equally 
affects all persons and all property within the limits thereof, and is 
th^ rule of decision for all questions which arise there. Whoever 
purchases lives or sues there, puts himself under the law of the place. 
An Englishman in Ireland, IMinorea, the Isle of Man, or the Plan- 
tations, has no })rivilege distinct from the natives. 

5. The laws of a conquered country continue in force until they 
are altered by the conqueror. 'I'he absurd exception ius to Pagans, 
mentioned in Calvin’s case, shows the universality and antiquity of 
the maxim 3 for that distinction could not exist before the Christian 
era, and in all probability arose from the mad enthusiasm of the 
misaded. 

6. If the King (by which is meant the King without the concur- 
rence of parliament) has a power to alter the old, and to introduce 
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new laws in a conquered country, this legislation being subdr<Unate 
to his own authority in parliament, he cannot make any new change 
contrary to fundamental principles. He cannot exempt an inhabitant 
from that particular dominion : as, for instance, from the laws of trade, 
or from the power of parliament, or give him privileges exclusive of 
his other subjects. 

Lord Mansfield then proceeds in giving the judgment of the Court, 
as follows. Taking these propositions to be true, the only question is, 
whether the King had himself the power ? (i. e. of putting Granada, 
as to duties, on the same footing as the other Leward Islands). It is 
left by the constitution to the King’s authority to grant or refuse a 
capitulation. If he refuses, and puts the inhabitants to the sword, 
or exterminates them, all the lands belong to him. If he receivesf^ 
the inhabitants under his protection, and grants them their property, 
he has a power to fix such terms as he thinks j)roper ; he is intrusteo*^ 
with making the treaty of peace 3 he may yield up the conquest, or 
retain it, as he pleases. These powers no man ever yet disputed, 
neither has it hitherto been controverted, that the King might change 
part, or the whole, of the law or political form of government of ^ 
conquered dominion. C* 

The history of the conipiestyS of the Crown of England is then de^ 
tailed, which supports the doctrines before laid down in the case. 

II. In the case now before us, it has been argued, that the go- 
vernment established in the Deccan by the Marcjuis of Hastings, 
was not a legal government, because it has not been shown in evi- 
dence to have been specifically sanctioned by the King. But this pro-, , 
position is so far from being tenable, that it is scarcely decent at this ^ 
time of day to urge it. 'J'he (iovermnent of India, with reference to 
all political arrangements, and more especially the rights of the Ci^own, 
must be considered as virtually that of the Crown, whose minister has 
the immediate control over it. It seems, therefore, to be rather a 
bold assertion, after so great a lapse of time, to deny the authority 
which was established in the Deccan. 

HI. The next question is, how far the Crown may be said to have 
exercised its right of changing the internal administration of the con- 
quered country ? And here, in the absence of any express document 
in evidence to prove any confirmatory act (>f the Crown, it seems 
most consistent with the natural importance of such acquisitions, to 
suppose that all acts done by the Governor-General, for the purpojje 
of settling the conquered provinces, have received the approbation of 
the Government at home. It is not necessary here to advert to thei 
interregnum between the taking of Boonah by Major-General Sir 
Lionel Smith, and the appointment of Mr. Elphinstone as Commis- 
sioner. The question does not appeiir to be of importance to this 
case, what sort of polity existed at that time 3 but I think it may tend 
to clear our notions on the rest of the case, to observe that it seems to ^ 
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follow from the case of Hall v. Campbell, that although in a general 
jense the laws of a conquered country remain the same till altered 
by the King, yet a great part of the law of every country j namely, 
that which Montesquieu denominates le droit politique, in contradis- 
tinction to that which he calls h droit civile, is immediately changed 
by conquest in all cases in which the fundamental principles of the go- 
vernment of the conquered country are inconsistent with those of the 
comiueror. Le droit cwi/c regulates the rights of the citizens amongst 
themselves j and it is the sound policy, as well as true wisdom, of all 
nations to interfere us little us possible with the local manners, re- 
ligion, and laws of a coniiuered country. The ultimate object, there- 
fore, of all legislature as to liritish India, seems to have been to 
preserve tlrat part of the law inviolate to the Natives ; and the utmost 
which has been introduced in the way of innovation, has affected the 
ij^ocess rather than the principles of the local civil law. Le droit 
pdlitique is the law of the state, and respects the constitutional rights 
of the sovereign and the subject, and is necessarily governed by the 
peculiar system of polity which happens to prevail in the country of 
the conquering nation. Tlie various systems of civil polity which 
are known among mankind, are, in origin and fundamental princi})les, 
so distinct, that we cannot conceive them to co-exist in the same 
dominion. Monarchy, limited or mixed, a republic and despotism, 
are all inca}Kible of combination with each other. It is there- 
fore implied, I conceive, by a necessary conseijuciice, that if a king 
cotiquers the dominions of a republic, that the internal polity is in- 
stantly changed, and the sovereignty is transferred from many to one 
man, and vice versa ; and many important distinctions must iintne- 
diately arise from such a change : so there can be no doubt that in 
many pattieulars of essential importance, the civil i)olity of the Dec- 
can became immediately susceptible of a great change by conquest. 
It was under the dominion of a despot ; — it then became subject to 
the King and the legislation of (Ireat Britain. 4 \\ 

There is no doubt great latitude always ought to be allowed to a 
military man holding possession of a newly concpiered country. The 
law of self-defence may peimit him to act, in some instances, in an 
arbitrary and summary manner, and is the same princij)le upon which 
all war and hostility is justified. But it is not consonant to any 
authority with wduch i am ac(piainted, to imagine that by giving the 
name of martial law to his proceedings, he is not amenable to the 
King’s municipal courts for all acts of authority which he cannot 
justify on the principle of necessity, or some other legal principle? 
afrplkable to the (onquered country. I will not insist much upon 
actions of a local nature j but I think there is abundance of authority 
fo? Saying, that all actions of a transitory nature arising out of his 
proceedings might be maintained in the King’s Courts, where theit 
jutisdiction is not limited on other grounds. There are certain 
principles of justice and humanity, which every person hold- 



ing commands of this nature must obe^, and which I trtl^t every 
King s Court will have firmness enough to enforce, when properljf, 
resorted to for redress. 

But to confine ourselves to the state of things after the appoint^ 
ment of Mr. Elphinstone. The seventh paragraph of Mr. Secretary 
Adam’s letter to him, intimating to him his appointment, runs thus: 

' I am directed to inform you that the Cover nor- (leneral is pleased 
to appoint you sole comihissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Beishwa, and to vest you with authority over all 
the civil and military officers employed in that territory, to be exer- 
cised according to the established principles and rules of the service j 
and all such civil and military officers will be rccjuired to conform t<i 
your instructions.’* By the establishment of such a provisional 
civil government, with all its subordinate appendages of collectors, 
judges, magistrates, and others, the same government which has coii»1 
tinned in form unaltered till very lately, although not perfected, mull" 
be considered to have been inchoate. A total change of a specific 
kind took place, which must be presumed to have received the King’s 
approbation. What that change was, is not very difficult to b^ conf^ 
ceived. The (Jovernor-Cfeneral, in the exercise of his discretion, 
estdblished in the Deccan the same kind of civil government as ex*: 
isted in the rest of the Company’s territories — a government which 
has long been reduced to a system subject to its owti regulation, and 
implying likewise, that in various cases the countries so governed 
are liable to the interference of the King’s Courts in India, accord^ 
ing to their respective jurisdictions. Whether the King or the 
Governor-Ceneral, or JMr. Klphinstone, or any one else,' without the 
intervention of rarliament, could consistently with such a civil 
government, or by any original power, establish martial law in the 
conquered country ? — what martial law is, with reference to such a 
subject, or whether it is any law all, — are (questions which I have no 
particular wish to avoid ) but as 1 do not conceive they lie in my 
way, I shall not discuss. There is, however, this qualification to be 
borne in mind, that in a newly conquered country, the introductions 
of a new system must be in some measure discretional, and therefore 
anomalies may occur before a new government is finally establishedj 
which circumstances may justify j such exceptions, however, when 
they occur, must be shown to rest upon their proper and distinct 
grounds, and cannot be presumed to be right unless the particular 
expediency or necessity is pointed out. 

IV. We then come to the question of the country being in a Stfitd 
of war or peace. The law laid down by Lord Halef is, that regu-f 
larly when the King’s Courts are open, it is a time of peace in judgj 
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ment of law. The same doctrine is put In a more forcible manner 
by Molloy.* But war, says that writer, (meaning war within the 
realm,) properly by the laws of this realm or solemn, is, when the 
courts of justice are shut, and the judges and the ministers of the 
same cannot protect men from violence, nor distribute justice j so 
when by invasion, insurrection, rebellion, or the like, the current of 
justice is stopped et silent leges inter arma; and the trial of this is 
by records and the judges of the courts, and not by a jury. Then, 
according to this nile, can there be a shadow of a reason for saying 
that Poonah, after the establishment of a civil government there, was 
' not in a state of peace ? Can Captain llobertson himself, the judge 
and magistrate, and exercising daily his judicial functions, say that 
the current of justice was stopi)ed, and that he could neither protect 
the inhabitants from violence nor distribute justice ? ICis true that 
- the courts there established were not the King’s courts ^ but for the 
sake of the argument, they may be considered so. The usual tri- 
bunals in the countries governed by the ('ornpany were in existence, 
and peace and order were established in Poonah and its immediate dis- 
trict. ■ But then, it is said, military operations were carried on long 
after in otlier parts of the Peishwa’s territories, for the purpose of 
, reducing them to 'subjection, and therefore Poonah was in a state of 
war. But how could the possession of Poonah, as a conquered do- 
.^^minion, depend on the reduction of the rest of the Peishwa’s terri- 
. tories ? It is, 1 think, ob\ ious, that every part of a country which can 
be individualised and possessed, and ccmtrolled separately, must be 
considered to have been reduced to a peaceable dominion immediately 
the civil authority is established and has room to act, and peace and 
order must, with reference to such part, be considered to have com- 
menced their existence thenceforward. 


V. The next question regards Naroba himself. Until the taking 
Byghur, he continued in open hostility. After the (lapitulation, 
there is no evidence to show that he continued an alien enemy j on 
the contrary, it ap[)ears that he lived for two months previous to his 
confinement in his house at Ihxinah, without any personal restraint, 
and in the bosom of his family. Under these circumstances, I am 
of opinion that he was domiciled in Poonah, and received into the 
protection of the British Government as a subject, upon the terms 
by which the (lovernment i)rofcssed to rule the country. Those 
terms held out protection to ])rivate j)roperty j and as there 
was no exception of Naroba individually, as Jong as he remained 
passive and without committing any overt act of hostility, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how Captain Robertson could consider himself 
authorized to j)roceed against him in any other mode than that sanc- 
tioned by the Company’s Government, If the Peishwa had not 
surrendered, there might have been some doubt as to his character j 
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but th^e could be tio ijoubt on Naroba’a mind, that the Peishwa’d 
power was extinct, and there is nothing to show that he had ]|ot 
perfectly acquiesced in his obedience to the new Government. 

VI. The next question relates to the nature of the* seizure ; and 
I think there can be no doubt it was a seizure by Captain Robertson 
in his civil capacity j how hir the army, or at least the force under 
Colonel Prother, could follow this property, as public property tafen 
in Ryghur, and due to them on the ])rinciple of actual capture, is a 
distinct question foreign to the cause, and not at all concluded by it, 
as this Court has no jurisdiction m rem in the nature of a Prize 
Court ; but that this property was taken by Captain Robertson in 
his civil capacity is evident from various circumstances, and conclu- 
sively, as it appears to me, by his conduct towards Major Fearon, 
the army prize-agent, then at Poonah. 

VII. But then it is contended, that this property was all takeh 
from Ryghur, in brca{;h of the capitulation : that, of course, is mat- 
ter of fact which I shall consider afterwards ; at present, I will sup- 
pose it was so ; and, with reference tt) the cpiestion of jurisdiction, 
supposing it to be so, it may be as well to introduce a few observa^ 
tions in this jdace. It is notorious, although we do not know it judi- 
cially, that the Lords of the Treasury have taken the distinctidtt 
in the adjustment of the claims for booty in the Deccan, betWee# 
what was taken by actual capture and what was taken by the civil 
authorities, as the general result of the war. T\vdt the two are 
clearly distinguishable is evid<mt, and the distinction appears to me 
to have been suggested ])y cases of maritime ])rizo. It may be use- 
ful^ with a view to principle, to advert to a ease before Lord Stowell, 
where the distinction between actual capture and a civil seizure 
raised a (question as to jurisdiction. It is the case of the Two Friends, 
an American sliij). Lord Stowcll’s observations are important in 
elucidating the subject before us. ^ But another (juestion arises,’ he 
observes, ‘ whether the jurisdiction is ousted by the landing of the 
goods, so far as relates to the quantity landed ? I confess 1 see no 
great advantage likely to accrue to the American owners by this 
objection 3 because, it they take the case from this Court on this 
ground, they must go to another j and, if there is an objection to a 
British judicature, as I collect from the ai giiment, much is not gained 
by going to a British court of common law: it would be but to 
change postures on an uneasy bed. Hut let us see how hu* this ob- 
jection can avail. It is said that the goods being on shore, are out 
of the jurisdiction of the Court of Ainiralty 3 with regard to the 
Instance Court, that may be true. In cases of wreck and derelict, I 
have known many instances of great hardship, and, I will of 
crying injustice, wliere salvors have been amused with iiegociations 
till the go(|d8 were landed, and then the authority of this Court has 

* 1. Robinson's Admiralty Reports, 282* 
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be^n defied, and the just demands of the cltoants laughed to fcor^. 
How far such a proceeding would be sustained by a court of commop 
law, is.more than it would be proper for me to conjecture, further than 
that it seems, matter of reasonable doubt how far a change of IpCfiT- 
lity so elFected would be permitted to defeat the claims of substantial 
justice. There is no reason to surmise such an intention in these 
parties, although it does appear that the goods were landed after 
notice that proceedings were instituted here. ‘ 

* ]But whatever may be the law of wreck and derelict, I conceive 
U does not apply to these goods, which I consider to be goods of 
pjrisse : for I know no other definition of prize, than that they are 
goods taken on the high seas, jure belli, out of the hands of the 
enemy j and there is no axiom more clear than that such goods, when 
they come on .shore, may be followed by process of this Court. In 
such cases the common law courts liold they have no jurisdiction, 
and are ever anxious to disclaim it. The case of the Ooster Ems is 
very different from this. In that case there was a material distinc- 
tion as to the origin of the subje(;t mutter, for it was expressly said 
by the great person who presided, that the goods had never been 
taken on the high seas 3 they had only i)assed in the way of civil 
bailment on delivery into civil liands, and were afterwards arrested 
,Qn shore as prize. It was held, that there was no act of capture on 
the high seas, and therefore that they were not to be considered as 
prize. But the present case is radically bottomed as prize, and if so, 
all the conseciuences of prize will follow ’ 

The case of the Ooster Ems is given in the note (aj, p. 284 of the 
same book. It was the case of a ship stranded on the Goodwin 
Sands, on a vojuge from the 1 exel to the East Indies. The cargo w^ 
sent on shore, and amongst the rest some boxes of silver were depo* 
sited with the Prussian Consul, The Wardens of tlie Cinque Portfl 
claimed the cargo as the property of enemies, being become a per- 
quisite of Admiralty within that jurisdiction. The master obtained 
a monition from the High Court of Admiralty to arrest the goods, 
and remove the cause from the Cinque Ports to the Prize Court 
there, where he gave a claim for the cargo as Prus.sian property. 
The cargo was condemned j but on appeal, that sentence was reversed, 
and the Lords pronounced that the High Court of Admiralty had 
not a jurisdiction over the goods proceeded against, and they reversed 
the decree appealed from for want of jurisdiction. Lords, July 1 4th, 
1784 5 Present, Lord Thurlow, C., Earl Gower, the Marquia of 
Carmarthen, and Sir Lloyd Kenyon, Master of the Rolls, 

. 1 ^ therefore, the analogy could be carried through in every respect 
^between sea and land booty, it would not be difficult to define the 
jurisdiction of the Court in this case. If there were any law of 
nations applicable to land booty, and there were Prize Courts and 
Other Cotlrts of a peculiar jurisdiction to determine these -questions, 
th^ toi^t be some ground for arguing that this Court had no juris- 




diction, But^Tunfortun^ely for the defendants, it is equally clear^ 
Biat if there are^uah jurisdictions they must be pointed out to the ^ 
fcourt, and if thete. are none, the jurisdiction of the Court attachfeSj 
and it is highly l^eneficial that it should be so, because all these ob- 

J *ections to the jurisdiction have nothing to do with the substantial 
uatice and merits of the case. 

VIII. But let us examine this point a little further. The elemeUr 
tary principle, I conceive, of all the law of booty and prize among 
modern European nations, is, that it originally belongs to the 
and in monarchies to the Crown , whether it be aciiuired by actual 
capture from the king s enemies jure belli, or comes into theking’fi 
dominions in any other way so as to result to the Crown, jure coronaf 
In England, the origin of v arious grants and franchises, excluding the 
ordinary jurisdiction of the King’s Courts in cases of maritime acqui- 
sitions, is so remote, that little more is known about them except 
that they have been subsequently recognized by orders in Council. 
The jurisdiction of the Tiord High Admiral is regulated by the orders 
in Council of 1665. There are other ])eculiar franchises, such as that 
of the Warden of the Cinque Ports, who is Admiral within the Cinque 
Ports 3 and many others, no doubt, exist of the same nature. Besides 
Uiese grants, various prize acts have been passed at the commence- 
ment of every war and the conclusion of them 3 the Crown has, In 
conformity with the provisions of those acts, awarded the beneficid 
interest in maritime jirize to the captors, so that well defined dis- 
tinctions prevail regarding maritime booty j and the proceedings 
regarding its condemnation are founded u|)on and recognised by the 
conventional law of nations, 'fhe parties interested are usually 
foreigners, and the rights to be adjusted usually depend on the law 
of nations. These proceedings are in rem, and all European nations 
have concurred in the expediency of considering all the w'orld to bo* 
bound by the decisions of Prize Courts: having this original juris* 
diction, many other consequences follow, and, amongst the rest, the 
power of adjusting the rights of captors, and following the good§ 
taken us prize, without being restrained by any local limits. '■ 

In all these cases there is no defect of remedy to be apprehended; 
for there is a proper court for every conceivable case which may 
arise. But with respect to land, booty, in order to show how littla 
the nature of the law has been made the subject of controversy, it 
is only necessary to advert to the expressions of Lord Mansfield in 
the case of Lindo v. Rodney :* 

‘ As to plunder or booty in a mere continental land war, without the 
presence or intervention of ships or their crews, it has never been of 
importpce enough to give rise to any question about it. It is often mm 
to soldiers on the spot, or wrongfully taken by them contrary to mintail 
discipline. If there is any dispute, it is regulated by the Command^ 
in-Oniei. Ihere is no instance in history or law, ancient or modern, 

* Douglas, 613, n. 
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of any question before any le^^al judicature ever having existed about it 
in this kingdom, to contend that such plunder was witniu the rules and 
jurisdiction of the Prize Court, might be opposed by the subject matter, 
the nature of this jurisdiction, the person to whom it is given, and the 
rules by which he is to judge ; therefore the counsel have confined their 
argument to reprisals ashore by a naval force. At least, I shall consider 
it as so confined, without entering into any question about booty in a mere 
land war, as to which I have no right, and it is nut now necessary to be 
decided — neque teneoy neque dicta refelloJ 

The precise case mentioned by Lord Mansfield will, in all pro- 
bability, never happen j but the present has some affinity to it, and it 
is now necessary to decide it. It is impossible not to feel some anxiety 
'in doing soj but it is satisfactory at the same time to know that one’s 
judgment, if erroneous, may be reviewed and corrected by those who 
have both \yeight of character and experience to give satisfaction to 
the final result to which they may Jirrivo. 

Reasoning, then, upon this matter, as res Integra, it does not appear 
to me that there is any original substantial difference between sea- 
prize and booty taken in a land-war. 'Phe conventional law of nations 
and our own prize acts have given a distinct character to naval prize j 
but that character does not affect its original nature as we are now 
considering it, but merely refers to the mode in which the captors 
shall realize the benefit of it. There is no sucli prescribed rule re- 
specting land booty, nor, from the nature of mere land war, is it likely 
ever to luive become a subject of importance. Land booty is usually 
taken in the progress of an army through a country the seat of war, 
with no view of permanent occupation. Property, whether public 
or private, is usually confiscated on the spot, because it would be 
inconsistent with the operations of an army in the field to incumber 
itself with it, or to postpone the appropriation of it. We may readily 
imagine questions in speculation, arising out of such circumstances. 
In the present instance, the con([uered country has become part of the 
King’s dominions j a municipal law has been established on the basis 
of capitulations and proclamations, excluding all questions arising 
out of the law of nations ; the coiujuered inhabitants, at least all 
those who have returned to their native homes, have consented to 
become subject to the municipal law of the conqueror, and have be- 
come to all intents subjects. Prinid fade, then, the Court, in the 
present instance, has municipal jurisdiction : the property has been 
seized by the civil authority, and the ])crson in whose right the plain- 
tiff claims it had submitted to the new government. What question 
is there which we cannot fairly determine on principles of municijial 
law ? The property, whether taken by actual caf)turc, or sei2ied whilst 
ii| a state of civil bailment, is claimed only on the ground of its being 
the Peishwa’s, and one would imagine that it was not necessary to 
^certain that fac't. 
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^ve on the subject, I cannot think that a ground for ousting the juris-r 
diction, in opposition to the substantial justice of the case. In Eng* 
land, it might, perhaps, be the better course to go the Court of Ex-^ 
chequer ; but even in England, I am inclined to think that the assertion 
of privilege by the Court of Exchequer has reference more to the 
jealousy which prevails regiirding their own jurisdiction, than to any 
fundamental principle of its constitution, as distinguished from the 
other courts. Here, however, there is no Court of Exchequer, a|ul 
it is emphatically the reason, therefore, why this Court should h^e 
jurisdiction. This proceeding is not in rem, and, therefore, even 
though the King should have an interest, the judgment will not affect^ 
him any more than any other person who is not a party to the cause/ 
Blit there is no occasion to balance that question with any great 
nicety, for this simple reason, that we may be morally certain, al- 
though not technically so, that the King has no interest j and if we 
should be in any error regarding this point, there is an abundance 
of means for rectifying it, when the case comes before the King in 
Council, if it should be thought expedient to carry it there. 

X. We come now to the facts in issue in this case. The evidence^ 
for the plaintiff establishes a primd facie case, resting mainly on the 
fact of possession. 

XL The defendants’ case consists of various attempts to prove 
that this treasure was in Ryghur, and was removed from that fort. 
The direct proof entered into relates chiefly to that fact. The pre- 
sumption which the defendants are desirous of raising from the case 
is, that the treasure so raised was the Peishwa’s. The fort of lly- 
g)iur has been described, in evidence, as the strongest fort the 
Peishwa possessed, Naroba was the killedar and also the soubah-', 
dar of the neighbouring province, or Soubah of Mahar. The 
Peishwa’s wife took refuge in Ryghur, and probably a great part 
of the Peishwa’s treasure was carried there. 

One class of the defendants’ witnesses come forward to prove, that 
during the time the fort was closely invested by Colonel Protherand 
the force under his command, Naroba descended from the fort into ’ 
the very jaws of the invading army, with coolies and followers, U > ' 
the number of one hundred or more, with a vast quantity of treasure, i 
Admitting this money to have been the Peishwa’s, how is it possible' 
to believe so incredible a story, or to reconcile it with the evidence 
of Major Moor and Captain Miller ? They gave a graphic description 
of the place, and I think it is impossible to hesitate one moment as 
to the degree of credit to which the Native testimony, opposed to ; 
theirs, is entitled. 

XII. The next class of the defendants’ witnesses are th(^ whicli ^^ 
attempt to prove that Naroba sent a great quantity ofweftsure 
out of Ryghur subsequent to the capituhition. Andherei beywid 
the very slight credible testimony which has been ♦ 

called upon to take larger strides, in presutning facts, tlikiCTwdnfc 
any judges or jury were ever (^ed upon to do bt^ n m 
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t() suppose the money s(^ removed to be the Peish\^a*s ; theii^ to bd 
so large in quantity as to justify the seizure on that ^ound \ and, 
lastly, we are to conclude that the money taken out of Narobd^s 
house is the identical money which was removed after the capi- 
tulation. 

XllL In all this evidence, two things are remarkably charac- 

a itic of it : first, its total failure in tracing the identity j and, 
ndly, that none of the evidence adduced was sought for by 
Captain Robertson, except for the purpose of this trial. I do not 
V.lnean to say that it might not have been difficult to obtain it, when 
' power was but recently established ; but the evidence must he 
of a more respectable and conclusive kind to carry conviction with it> 
when no investigation has taken ])lacc into the circumstances, except 
for the purpose of the defence in this trial. It is, no doubt, highly 
probable that many frauds were committed with reference to the 
Peishwa’s money, and iimcli might have been withdrawn, from, at- 
tachment to the old dynasty ; Init it is obvious that, constituted as 
the faculties of the human mind are, to draw any conclusion from 
SO vague a probability as to the right of property, would sap the 
foundations of all law, morality, and justice. The same remark 
applies to the difliculty of tracing property in the shape of money. 
In this form of proi-eeding we cannot make an ei[uitable decree for 
the balance of an account ; but we must be guided by the usual rules 
of tracing property. It is a trite reuuirk, that money has no ear- 
mark; and although in some eases it is to be regretted that the 
principle which the law has established leads to a hiilure of justice, 
yet it is better that this failure of justice sliould oc(‘asioually take 
place, than to permit any other rule to have irilluence which might 
be capable of ])roduciiig the most arbitrary and lawless o})pre8Hion. 

XIV. We now come to Naroba’s admissions. The only admission 
which is totally indc])endcnt of the question of duress, is that made 
to Venaik Ram Lnrmey, (13th day), who was in some character 
of servant to the owner of an ad joining house. It is of so slight 
A value that I wonder it was relied on at all ; the witness, a servant, 
bAving no natural eonueetion with Naroha,' and unable to fix the date 
,'Of his imprisonment, except by hearsay. It is also most defective 
' Wlrtl respect to identity. Can we come to any decision upon such 
testimony, which, moreover, is like all the other evidence, got up 
merely for this trial, and most probably hunted after for the purpose 
of avoiding the (juestion of duress ^ 

. XV. The next admissions are those which, I have no doubt, haVC 
^ways been relied on by Cai)tain Robertson as the strength of his 
(iASB-“|||^n the admissions subsecpient to the imprisonment. Of 
,thAt hen am reluctant to speak in any strong manner. From 
V^Aift|URefretlm8tanees, and especially from Captain Robertson’s. ex- 
inexperience at the time, I am inclined to think, 
prineiple he acted, he must have acted either by 
mllOpQa his 8uperio.rs, or from some misconception of 
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his own authority ; the situation In which he was Jilaced ttiust have 
dtlgg^tedniore tW usual circuins])ection, and his erroneous nOtloni 
of authority must have been participated with him by his iramediahi^ 
superiors In office. The criminal imputation, if there be any, of a 
wilfhl abuse of power, must be subject to inquiry elsewhere, if it 
be deemed requisite j it would ill become me to pass any sentence 
of eondemnation upon him unheard, and in the course of a proceed- 
ing’ in which the Court could only incidentally enter into circw- 
stances of extenuation or palliation. With respect to the prilBe 
motives of avarice and cupidity, which Mr. MOr ley’s zeal for hiS 
cliont has induced him to throw out jigainst Captain Robertson Ia 
cannot think them to have been very seriously charged. At a® 
OV^ttts, it is my duty to say, that although CJaptain Robertson might 
V^ry properly have had some remote view to his own interest. In 
edihmon With that of his fellow-soldiers, he does not appear to have 
been primarily actuated by any other motive than zeal to fulfil 
his duty, and that the sordid imputation of oppressing an individual 
for his own personal benefit, equally unworthy of a gentleman and 
a soldier, does not rest on his character. 

jJVI. Having said thus much, I shall leave the consideration of 
that which may be called the criminal part of the case with this 
single observation, that if the conduct of Captain Robertson has 
arisen from an error in judgment, I trust his ex})ericnce and maturer 
years have taught him better things. Being (tailed upon, however, 
to give my opinion upon the effect of this transjiction with reference 
to this case, and having no other data than the evideiu'e before us, 
how can I, or how can any man, help saying, that this imprisonment, 
which has not been attempted to be justified by any law, or even by 
an urgent necessity, was not most arbitrary and illegal ? And con- 
sidering the indelible character stamped thereby upon all the subse- 
quent proceedings, how short-sighted the policy of it is too } How 
is it possible to admit any evidence, which can in any way be affected 
by such coercive proceedings ? 1 am sure 1 do not wish to treat the 
case invidiously : I luive endeavoured sincerely and conscientiously 
to consider it in the same light as 1 should jnore ordinary cases j and 
I must confess, the more I divest myself of all the adventitious cp?- 
cumstances and feelings which affect my mind, the more 
appears the injustice of relying upon any adinissions subs^qU^ilt to 
that imprisonment. Can there be a more natural effect, judging fc^om 
the history of mankind, than that a person in Naroba’s situation 
should think it good policy to give up a })ar't of his property to secure 
the rest ? The whole scheme of Mohammedan power in India^ 
from the prince down to the lowest cazee, might impress his mind 
strongly with that idea j and I do not know that the hij^fa|w of oor 
own acquisitions in the East would lead a Native to t^ that 

even, in a public point of view, our power was foundSl u|j^ 
hice or forbearing system of appropriation. 
situation in this point of view, I am of opini(H8|^jj|||^J||fe^ce . 
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lating to nis admissions subsequent to his imprisonment is tainted 
with duress, and ought not to have any weight in the decision of 
this case. 

XVII. Then what is the nature of the presumptive evidence on 
the side of the defendants ? First, Naroba was a kind of treasurer 
to the Pcishwa. He is dead, and no judicial process was instituted 
against him in his lifetime j — shall we presume against the present 
ptoitiff, that all this money was the Peishwa’s, and none of it Na- 
rdlfc’s } or, if ])art was his, how much was the Peishwa’s } Then^ 
doed the (plant ity warrant the jiresumption that the whole was the’ 
. Peishwa’s ? and, if not, what jiart must be considered so ? I am not 
So conversant with the wealth of the Natives, as even to guess what 
would be the natural ainount of the fortune of a person in Naroba’s 
station. The practice, however, of hoarding would be natural in 
unsettled times ; and, if the intention were to cmheyzle public pro- 
perty, the concealment seems to have been managed with very little 
art, and does not show much a])prehension of a strict secreting. ‘ 

XVllI. On the whole of this long case, I am of o])inion, ufon 
the gist of it, that there must be a verdict for the plaintiff, at least 
against Captain Robertson. As it is clear that the money has been 
appropriated by the J^aist India Company to public purjioses, I was 
also much disposed to think that the jdainliff was entitled to a ver- 
dict against them also ■ but on considering tin* nature of the action, I 
have very reluctantly come to tlie .conclusion, that there is not suffi- 
cient to affect the Company with the tori. I think also the grounds slight 
for implicating Mr. Elphinstone as a tort feasor. There is evidence 
of applications of Naroba to liim for redress, and promises of in- 
quiry but that can scarcely be considered sufficient to fix any tor- 
tuous act u])on him. With respect to the letter ])ut in, I conceive 
that relates merely to the (piestion between Captain Robertson and 
Major Fearon, and has no relation to the jiroiuiety or impropriety of 
the seizure in the light we are now considering it. 

XIX. In the last ])hw*e, I have considered a great deal the ques- 
tion of interest. The rule laid down in trover is, that the metisure 
of damages is the value at the time of the conversion, and I should 

tinwilling to deviate /rom established practice, if it dift not mate- 
^Uly^eict the juhti(‘c of the case. In this case, there is no doubt 
that a profit has b(’en made of the money, and no new action could 
be' brought for interest j I, therefore, think it not inconsistent with 
justice to give interest up^to the final judgment, especially as I have 
been given to understand that in India there have been precedents to 
warrant it. 

By the — Judgment for the plaintiff against the defend- 
ants, th ej| | P gourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Captain Henry 
liobertsa^ seventeen hundred and forty-five thousand two 
rupees, three quarters, and thirty-two reas, 

(Trui? C^py.) A. Ferrieb, Protbonotary, 
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No. IV. 

Bazars of Cairo — Females of Eg7jpt — Intercourse with India, 

of the Red Sea, as a route of Supply between the Mediter- * 
ranean and Indian Ocean. 

Not having yet completed the purchase of my Oriental dress for 
the voyage into Upper Egypt, 1 passed the greater part of the day 
(October 20) in the bazars for that purpose 3 and willingly prolonged 
my stay beyond the time barely necessary for the purchases I had to 
effect, as I felt a great pleasure amidst the inlinite variety of objects 
and characters which every change of place presented me, and con- 
sidered such intercourse favourable to that knowledge of the people 
which I was desirous of acquiring during my short stay among 
them. 

These bazars, not being the residences of the dealers, are one conti- 
nued succession of little recesses, adjoining each other, with no other 
space than the dividing wall between them 3 and, when shut up at 
sun-set, have the aj)j)earance of one unbroken range of flat windows., 
These are about six feet in height, and from six to twelve feet ia 
breadth 3 being elevated about three feet from the ground, but with- 
out a door, or any thing like an entrance, except that formed by 
taking down the shutters themselves. These shutters, when let down 
in the morning by their hinges at the bottom, form the benches on 
which the goods are laid for the inspection of the purchaser, who 
stands in tl\e stree^, as the recess in which the seller sits is scarcely 
ever more than sufriciently large to contain the wares and himself. 
Some of the higher orders of dealers have their shutters unhinged 5 
and, in lieu of the stall which it would otherwise form, have a per- 
manent little bench, railed around, and furnished with cushions 
a sofa, and a carpet in the centre. In this tlfcre is room to ^ 

modate two or three ladies at the farthest 3 who, after some dHSilQdiy 
in mounting, as there are no steps, sit cross-legged at one encl of jdljs 
divan, and the sho[)kecper, in the same attitude, at the other, leavJfSg 
juk sufficient space between them for the parcels of goods, which he 
reaches them, while sitting, from the shelves with one liand, while 
the never-neglected pipe occupies the other. 

The state of privation and confinement in which tbM^en of 
this country are obliged to live in their houses, render fond 
of going out, that every opportunity which they can seS^ oi^ quitting 
home is lik^ an hour of liberty to the captive 3 and^ the |i|ar9 
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theWy places in which they xian, under any pretence, enjoy the 
conversation of men, so it is one of their chief amusements to saunter 
away whole mornings there, for which the Arab mode of dealing is 
admirably calculatea. A party of three or four ladies, veiled and 
cloaked, mounted on asses, and attended only by a domestic of th^ir 
own, ride into the particular bazar in which the article they wish to 
purchase is alone to be found. They alight at the bench of their 
fitfourite dealer, and occupy each a cushion on his little divan^ 
flfese ladies are so completely enveloped, that the husband himself 
would find it impossible to distinguish his wife from another, without 
hearing her speak ; and it is by the voice only that they are known 
to the shopkeeper whom they visit. An exchange of compliments 
commences, which, from the richness of the Arabic language in that 
particular, gllows of the most tender things being said, and can be 
prolonged to half an hour at least 5 the bargaining opens, the gdOds 
are shown j the lady inadvertently, as she would wish it to be under- 
stood by others, shows her fair hand and red -stained nails, m^fcly 
to feel the quality of the article j the dealer touches it, as inadver- 
tently, in comparing the sens.ations of his feeling with her own j and 
hours are thus passed away, in which, from the highly figurative 
modes of speech in use among them, the tendcrest sentiments ate 
exchanged, assignations made, and a constant communication kept up. 

For so much of this conversation as related to the manners of the 
ISgyptian females, I was indebted to frecpient familiar conversations 
with my fair hostess, who, being a native of Constantinople, and long 
resident in Cairo, was perfectly conversant with the language and 
manners of the country in all their minutest details. She had her- 
self accompanied me to the bazar tliis morning, as well as on other 
occasions, veiled and enveloped after the fashion of the Oriental 
women j and from some instances, which she i)ointed out to me on 
the spot, I could not doubt of the veracity of her statement. 


My intercourse with the principal merchants of Cairo had given 
me opportunities also of learning many valuable and interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the trade of Egypt, and had turned my thoughts 
'to the capabilities of its extension and improvement, both with India 
with England, the result of all which I embodied otl the spot, in 
tfie Jiiilowing observations, wliich have the merit, at least, of careful 
'r|ftYest|gation, and a disinterested appheation of facts and reasonings 
subject under review. ^ 

In reverting to the geograjdiiqal position of Egy[>t, and its pon- 
n^on with the extensive empire of India, on the one hand, and 
with the whole of Europe on the other j and remembering that the 
'toanufa^res and productions of the Yemen, Hindoostan, and th€ 
tersian^^Nfef^f^J^isumed principally in Turkey, ^Syria, and the higher 
ports of the Mediterranean, are conveyed by the distant route or the 
oi iSood Hope, passed through the expensive magazines df^ 
from thence re-shipped for the Levant^ one eatthdit 
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Ibiit he struck Midth surprise at the i^ntlon of so dreuitous a ttclle of 
Supply to this quarter, and cease to wonder at the difficulty of 
dermg a trade profitable which has been hitherto carried on through 
Buch a lengthened and expensive channel. 

Kotwithstanding all this, however, the rice, the sugar, and the 
indigo of Bengal, the coffee of Arabia, the manufactures of Hin- 
do^tan, the shawls of Cashmere, the spices of the Eastern Islail^, 
the pepper of Malabar, the gems of Golconda and Ceylon, andA 
pearls of Manar and Bahrein, are in as high esteem as ever^n 
Egypt, and want only to be relieved from the burthens which are 
imposed on them, to resume their former currency, at prices which 
would render them more easily accessible to the purchaser, and, by 
increase of consumption, make tlie trade more prolitable to the seller. 

The abolition of the India Coiiipaiiy’s exclusive trade to India, or 
at least its limitation to C hina, ought, one would think, to have 
turned the attention of speculators to this ancient route, by which 
the wealth and power of the ancient Alexandria and Palmyra arrived 
at such an unprecedented pilch, and the decline of both of which was 
hastened by the diversion of that commerce into other channels* 
The discoveries of Vasco de Gama were important, considered either 
as connected with commercial or jaditical events , and as a route of 
supply for the islands of tlic West Indies, the two Americas, and even 
the northern countries of EuroiJe, the southern passage of the Cape 
may be always followed with advantage, besides affording facility tc 
the transportation to India of the naval and military forces by that 
power in whose hands the government of that country may be. But 
the circumnavigation of Africa, to arrive at the head of the Mediter- 
ranean, can never be the most eligible channel of conveyance while 
that of the Red ISea is open j because practical experience has borne 
out the clearest of all commcrckil truisms, that increase of risk find 
distance is always attended by increase of jjrice, and this by dlt&h 
nution of consumption. 

Let us then enter into detail, and see whether such an evilittij^t 
not be remedied by making Egypt the route of su})ply frotiiTfiffiij 
both for Asia Minor and the south of Europe generally. As sec^ri^ 
is the basis of trade, and moderation of duties its principal 
ragement, tliesc are the first sul)jects of coiibidcration. ItPweai- 
ing of security, it must be understood tbat the present Vice 
Egypt, Mjiliommed Ali Pasha, though a professed officer of the P&ite 
is too inde])cndent of that jiower, to be regulated in his jiublic- Con- 
duct by any treaties entered into by I’urkey, or e\ cn by the tariff,il>l 
^duties established between that country and England. Iffie macsaoirc 
of the Mamelonk Beys at C airo, in 1809, has given Ito uncon* 
trolled dominion j and he makes no scruple of declaring TOwhewoulc 
remain neutral in any war into which 'kurkey might enter, excep 
against Russia, in which the feelings of his soldie^ wo\^ not admi^ 
dFhiS continuing an idle spectator. 
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Although Hsen from the Albanian ranks to the elevated station he 
now fills, Mahommed Ali Pasha possesses a liberality of opinion, 
and strength of understanding, which surprise every one who 
know him. Free from the violent prejudices of the Mtisulman faith, 
he esteems and courts the society and information of Europeans} and 
besides endeavouring to adopt from them, by slow degrees, their ihili- 
tary tactics, sciences, and mechanical arts, he is, above all, desiroud 
encouraging a commerce with every country within his reach. 
TPIbse who know the Albanian character well, would not, however, 
place implicit reliance on the mere faith of one of that nation in 
power} but so devotedly is this particular individual attached to mer- 
cantile enterprise, that there would be no difficulty in entering into 
any private treaty with him } and, by ceding to him a share in the 
capital of the concern, or in the profits it j)roduced, to obtain his 
protection for all the property pashed througli his dominions, as 
well as established rates of duty, sufliciently low to encourage a 
trade with his subjects. His individual interest would be the 
best pledge for his observance of conditions framed by himself } and 
he is too well instructed on the subject of trade, not to know that 
his interest must, whether as a j)artner or a prince, be promoted by 
thepennanent security which his government affords to the property 
of capitalists embarked in it, whether in money or in goods. 

On this head I do not s])eak at random, having been favoured with 
the opinions of the best informed men in Egy])t, in long and frequent 
conversations with the principal merchants of the court. Not long 
ago, indeed, a treaty was actually signed by the Pasha in favour of 
an Italian agent of a Bombay house, ])!edging facility and security 
of transport t(‘ goods from 8uez to ('airo, and fixing the duties at 
three per-cent, only, ud valorem ; which treaty was never acted on, 
however, inconse({ueiice, it is said, of the India Company’s opposing 
influence. A more recent treaty has, however, since been negotiated 
betV^cn Mohammed Ali Pasha, the British Consul at Alexandria, 
antf^ English gentleman from India, which offered the same ad- 
vaUtage of security and low duties to the })arties engaging in it : 
''|!iil4|fr^'Which, if followed up with spirit, great advantage may yet 
be jekpected to ensue. 

' With regard to the Egyptian articles of export, import, and barter, 

' in the country, they are at present numerous, and might be easily 
rendered more so. Coffee from Mocha would be a staple article } 
aitf since it has been freed from the difficulties which were thrown 
In way of its import from Arabia, by the petty chieftains in the 
, being now subject to the Egyptian Vice Roy’s power, it 

sent into the ilediterranean, viil Suez, at a price which j.' 
^oald riv^ |he West India, in all the Turkey markets, notwithstand- 
in^ihg|rtifi®iich that article has had^ because the preference in 
fgyljwlf being founded as much on religious preju- 

dioifjfo oo jts p^lpuperiority, is still as strong as ever, and its great 
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expense has been certainly the sole 'cause of its declining iiT^etnand. ' 
The advantages of the Pasha’s conquests in Arabia, by the removal 
of those pillaging chiefs on the sea-coast, and the restoration of 
genei’al tranqi^ity, are already apparent, in having rendered the Im 
arrivals of coffee at Suez at a price which has already induced large 
shipments from Alexandria to Smyrna and Constantinople j and from 
the operation of the same causes, the price of this article will no 
doubt still continue to fall. Rice and sugar from India are articW 
which might always constitute the half of a ship’s cargo to Su^| 
and the muslins of India are in great demand, not only in Egypt^ 
but throughout all the Levant, and go off at good prices, even when 
brought into these countries from England j a circumstance 
which needs no comment, as their cost, if brought to Egypt by 
Way of the Red Sea, direct from Rengal, would be lessened fully 
^5 per cent. The other manufactures of India, from the finest chintz 
zes ^nd coloured goods, down to the coarsest blue cloths of Surat, are 
in constant demand, and universal consumption. Pepper, pimento, 
and spices of every description, — indigo, of which they use an inferior 
sort of their own in immense quantities, but to which the Rengal 
indigo, as being of a better (juality, is always preferred, — Malacca tin, 
esteemed beyond that of Rritain — fine w(iods, essences and perfumes, 

• — jkarls, shawls, gems, and the finery of the East, would complete 
the exports from India to Egypt, for the supply of the Mediterranean 
genenilly, but especially tlie countries seated on its eastern extre^^ 
mity. The consumption of Egypt alone is steady and extensive, btit 
when that of all Syria, Asia Minf)r, Constantinople, and the countries 
for which Malta has been a dej)bt, are added, it would open an im-?: 
mense field j while the regular trade of this country as now existing,, 
in corn, fiax, rice, cotton, dates, senna, gums, natron, kc. kc., would^, 
continue its accustomed channels unimj)aired, and add to tile, X^'>' 
sources thus opened for enterprising men and extensive capitalsi^iv^?! = 

On the subjec t of exjjorts from England to Egypt much ipig^ 
be said. Perhaps there is scarcely a country on the globe 
prejudices in favour of Rritish manufactures of every description 
more general, and where less of such goods are to be se^^j^ 
market 3 a circumstance entirely owing to the limited meaw^f 
merchants there, who arc in fact mere traders, many of them 
from the continent of Europe by the persecutions of war, and , 
irtg, in the smallest commercial ojjerations, something like a subs|«|t-, 
snee. The number of the Franks or Europeans in Egypt, who hay^j, 
the least claim to respectability, arc very few indeed, and these, pi^^ 
sipally transact commission business for the principal houses at 
indria. A German Baron, who brought from Trieste and 
vi^ Smyrna, some clothes, chcindeliers, glass-ware and ‘ 

l813, had the largest consignment that has been seen here Tor ^me 
time, and these were the refuse of some auctions which he held ,^- 
Smyrna but the year before. In short, without searchb^ fojt further ? 

i > 



iSiNGuUit Discovery 

East ani> Lord EldoN.^ 

To the Editor of the Oriedtal tier aid, 

Bengal, January, 182?*^ 

a similar accident an important manuscript has laWy falkn 
my. hands. It contains a review of the defects in thelhw, and ill 
its administration, both in Calcutta and in the Mofussil,* 
ffiipKgestions for their improvement, by 8ir Edward Hyde Jaetf, 
^ie.Pnef Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, addressed- to the 
Chancellor of England. After deferring judgment on the 
for etght years, the Lord Chancellor thought the questions 
wiarejipc for callmg for further evidence upon them j and tor that 
purpose transferred the manuscript to the late Sir Henry Blosset> at 
the sale of whose books and furniture it was purchased by a simar, 
in a lot of sundi*y useful articles, for three rupees fourteen anm^. 

manuscript having passed through many intermediate hands, 
and having been perused by the highest functionaries in this coujitry 
and in England, it is impossible to say how many have been wuces- 
sary to, and responsible for, the suppression of these interesting 
observations. But among all these persons, I hold Sir Edward East 
nself most guilty of tlie misprision. He has not only been in 
jgland several }ears, but in parliament. He has not only had 
l^rtunilies of petitioning the Lord Chancellor for judgment an his 
but of remov^^ the cause (for default of judgment) before a 
P&al which is mclt'e wise, more learned, more just, and prompt 
even Lord Eldon’s,— I mean that of the public. Not only might 
^ have resorted to such methods of obtaining an effectual hearing, 
%ut he was pledged to endeavour to procure legislative sanction to 
propositions which, so far back as IHlb, he had represented to be 
for ‘ the immediate attention of Government.’ But whatevi^lT 
^pr parliamentary duties Sir Edward may have performed, we do 
hM find that he ever intrtiduced a bill or made a single motion of or 
concerning the unfortunate country to which he is indebted for much 
of his otium cum dignitate. When at a distance from the seat of 
le^slation, he had a heart to conceive, and a head U) contrive, many 
fine things for the public benefit ) but now when he is on the spot, 
now when he stands face to face with brotj|^r legislators, he has no 
tOl^ue to utter them. If my notice of this recondite manuscript 
ahall awaken Sir E(hvard, at this late hour, to some sense of the 
^ertions which would become him in this matter, I shall not have 
'^Witt««%vain. ^ 

^^‘'Aihorig the inconveniences which Sir Edward enu^i^rates from 
"h-^tension of certain laws to this country, I do not find th|t 

■ „„ . ^ 
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be-^bwing to tie incpiffpletehess Wtlemrniscript, which is an ad^ 
tional reason Sir Edward giving it, with additions and ameA 
inents,to the world. . Among the statutes containing provisions whS^i 
■Would be useful in this country, I shall merely specify the foil 
with the heads to which they relate : — ^30 Geo. II. c. 24 

feise pi^nces. 12 Geo. III. e. I2. Felon standing mull, 

in. c. 2W Justices of peace j marriage of minors ^ LordElI^ 
rough 8 act. I9 Geo. III. c. 74. Punishments instead of 1 
in the hand. 39 Geo. III. c. 85. Embezzlement by servantB^^ 

Geo. III. C. 129. Privily stealing from the person. 43 Geof 
113. Wilful destruction of ships j protection of the Post-offic^'/ 42 
Geo. III. c. 67. Stealing of growing crops. Sir Edwifd prooJ^S|8 : 

' I could extend this list much further. The remedy for thea^^’Md 
similar defects seems of two sorts : ¥ 

^1. To pass a general law extending all past statutes from the 13 
Ge6i:III. inclusive, (in construction of former provisions,) and all 
futufe statutes of England to this country leaving to the SupStoe 
Coiurt to exclude by c;onstruction such statutes, or parts of statutes, 
as may in their judgment appear to be of a character merely loced 
for England, &c., and not applicable to the condition of India. 

^Though this would seem to be giving a great latitude of discro** 
tion to the Court, yet it is rather in sound than in sense ; and 
more than was originally confided to it in respect to the statute 
of England down to the 13 Geo. III., concern^ which I have pev^^ 
heard any suggestion that the power had bee^abused, except in th® 
application made in the capital offence of forgery, in a single inst'anc^l 
in the case of Nundcomar^ and there the principal stress -was law 
on its application ex post facto. But it can rarely happen that an^ 
serious difficulty should occur in the exercise of such a discretion, 
confined to the negative power of rejection, which, in comfhon^nae, ' 
would be exercised whenever there was a serious doubt; and sufoi, 
that, with the ordinary habits of caution belonging to every Brij^ , 
jjidge, no serious mischief is to be apprehended, but rather a judi- 
cious selection is to be expected. At all events, the power would be 
guard^ by saving and excepting its application in every ease against 
a positive statute made for the express purpose of binding Indis^ 
which will secure all the particular provisions already given for our 
government, and provide for every future enactment for our separ^nte 
use. 

‘ 2. The other remedy which I would propose is rather for the „ 
benefit of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta, which is, extend 
the power of legislation, at present conferred upon the Ipvernor**^ 
General im .Council, with the consent of the Supreme Cou 
enabling them to make general local laws, (such 
Governor-General and Council alone have been ao 
for the Mofussil,) not merely confined to p^ 
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; ia^ndjing .to generoi 
j^fl,tive iqhabitants, in tie pOi^/^ich in 
K^st^ that they stand in need of, as well as 
?W* ^uch laws to be published in this country, : jso as ^ 
^ y^ia hitantfl to appeal, and confirmed by the King in 
they are put in force.’ 

Bdwfd then proceeds to propose remedies for varaj™' 
arising from a want of power in the Supreme Gourl 
ittin punishments of hard labour in prison, or on public ) 
want of power in the police magistrates tp punisj^jgfi^ 
from the shelter given at Serampore and Chand^arapTO 
U and felony j from the inadequate number of persons legally 
1 qnilified to serve on juries j and from the injuries sustained by 
various classes of persons from not being accounted British subje^t^] 

’ nor subjects of his Majesty , though they are indisputably subjec^ of 
the British King and Crown, and of no other. Much ot thi^s- 
cuslion is of considerable value, but my limits will only penwW^ 
to give short extracts by way of specimen. 

^ The Hindoos have insensibly adopted some of our laws, wl^Ut 
any authority, except the sanction of the Supreme Court giving 
to their acts. Bor instance, tliey now very generally dispose of 
J^roperty by will 3 but the Supreme Court being restrained to give . 
’]t»^obates of wills, or grant administration of the cifects of British sub- 
only, (in the confined sense before noticed,) and the Hindoos 
wing no j)lace of deposit for the sJife custody of their wills, there 
tJl^HiUmberless temptations to forgery, and ample time for their fabri- 
ati^ according to circumstances. The executors are under no obli- 
ation to deliver schedules of the personal j)roperty upon oath, qy 
^counts of their receipts, by which their fidelity may at any time be 
rought to the test, if necessary, except by the burthensome proceiJa 
.of a suit in equity, which can seldom occur [query, he concluded }] in 



1 only be borne by ^ ' -t 

j'iequently, women, infants, and absentees have no adequate checl^ 

‘ lipon sucli administration of their properties, whom it is no^ ex- 
■.treipely difficult to fix with the possession, and sometimes even of 
landed property, at any distance of time 3 so many ingenioiw device$ 
have they got for covering such possession in other men s name^. 
In all instances the parties injured run great hazard in substantiat- 
"'ing their claims, when all the documents and proofs are in thq h^nds 
their spoliators.’ 

The Mowing passage is deserving of particular attention: 

to consider in what condition Native Christiofts ^x^f if thfey 
M^^tish subjects. They are native born, and cannoi;, upon any 
' ^^‘^-^eiple of justice, bedebarred from colonizingm thefr native 
^!) What is the law of inheritance or succession, pl( ^ 



Cali tbe 

•iW^eciatt)^ (l^iministered^ as Christiana ? The attenm 
""Of W^^^rnriseii’^criously called to this subject, which every day lipl 
open legal discussion.’ [A ‘most singular discit^Mn u 
'^^rno-be, whether a Native Protestant was verily and indeed 

m|Ln j or to he treated as an idolatrous polytheist !J ^Hnn 
question of colonization of British subjects inlndSlwffi 
/%^ 1 rega%d in the same light now as it was before the 
"iiWfcde waikthrown open [and Sir Edward is perfectly content'^ 

beBo regarded] to the monopoly of which it seemed to be£M:^ 
«!^ffinity j and though measures are now in train for assunil&t^ 
"leg to the British Government, or satisfying the nascent influence and 
/ambition of the great landed proprietors who are growing up imdei 
the Pennanent Settlement,’ [to what measures does he alltide?] 
^ Without any counterpoise of British territorial power, or of Britiih 
if^ence, except that of office, every day sinking in relative wealth j 
s^kt.he condition of these persons, as the only links in the chain oi 
pillar connection, will deserve reconsideration.’ 

have next a curious piece of information touching the genea« 
logy qf the Barretto family j and some speculations respecting th^ 
creed ^of the celebrated Ram Mohun Roy — the legality of hijl 
issue on a question of inheritance — and whether ‘ if he terminate in 4 
Christian, he can have a plurality of wives’ ! ^ ' 

In recommending that the privileges of British subjects shoul^P 
Communicated to Native Christians, Sir Edward could not avq|d 
stumbling on the shameful part of the law, namely, their disabflify P 
hold land, and their liability to transportation without trials and it j|| 
worth observing with what undisturbed gravity and complete iodn 
ference he passes over circumstances, in some respects ludicrous, 
more calculated to excite astonishment and abhorrence. 


/ If it were thought proper,’ says Sir Edward, ^ to put Nativ^if hris^ 
^ns at once upon the footing of British subjects in all respectl^ ii 
born within the British dominions in India, it may be done by a gQt^Vdi 
declaratory law, that {ill persons born within the British dominioiu 
in India, and domiciled in Calcutta, being Christians, have been, and 
shall, so long as they are thus domiciled, be deemed, to all intents hnd 
purposes, to be British subjects within the meaning of the charter oi 
1774, and of the several acts of Parliament passed for the regulation 
and government of the British dominions in India, saving to them 
all rights, of holding land as Native horn subjects, and exempting them 
from being sent to Great Britain as unlicensed persons, 5 fC. or for 
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them, &c. &c.] The one is to enable the Supreme Court to grant 
probate of their wills and letters of administration of their intestates* 
effects.^ 

' The other point for present consideration is, that these Christians 
of Native or foreign extraction settled here, and half castes, cannot 
for the same reason avail themselves of one of the most beneficial 
clauses in the charter of the Supreme Court, without which few can 
<dare ^nfer into contracts with any Native or foreigner, \mng beyond 
the juiisdiction of it. The 13th clause states, that the Court shall 
have power and jurisdiction to determine all such causes, kc. against 
Other person or persons whatsoever, inhabitants of India, re- 
siding in the said provinces, kc. of Bengal, &c. upon any contract or 
agreement in writing, entered into by any of the said inhabitants with 
any of his Majesty's subjects, exceeding 500 rupees, where such in- 
^habitants shall have agreed in the said contract, that, in dispute, the 
ja^tter shall be determined by the Supreme Court.’ 

These two defects still remain to be supplied 3 but doubtless it ^11 
be deemed politic and adviseable to avoid the form of communicating 
to such persons all the rights and privileges of British subjects, ex- 
cept those of being incapable of holding land, and of being liable to 
transportation without trial, with destruction of property and tem- 
yoral ruin. 

^ \The rest of the MS. is occupied with recommending the introduc- 
tion into the Mofussil of the whole body of law, English and Native, 
•which is administered in the Supreme Court, with the use of the Eng- 
lish language, and of English pleaders in the Mofussil (‘ourts. To 
all which there arc but two objections : First, That which has been 
todde to the appointment of a collector of the window-tax in the Sun- 
ierbunds, — the country is not yet ripe for such changes. Secondly, 
Without the communication of certain privileges to British subjects, 
which are not included among the remedial measures recommended 
by Sir Edward, the country never will be ripe — never will be more 
Adapted for the reception of such improvements than it is now. 

M.B. 


To Frkderica. 

Fair and young, why pensive grown ? 
Rouse, and be happy ! do not own 
Eyes that languish, brows that frown, — 
Dreary cares may come at leisure ; 

Ere youth passes, taste its pleasure ; 
Robbing age will seize the treasure ; 

In thy dotage grow sedate, 
i Cares can never come too late, 

And youth deserves a happier fate. 



Journey across the Peninsula of India, from Madras 
Bombay. By a Madras Civilian. 

No. I. 

Modes of Travelling, and Description of Equipage used in Indidj 
Route and Sketch of the Country from Madras to ArcoL 

Circumstances having rendered it necessary for me to proceed 
from Madras to Bombay, and the country between Hyderat^ and 
Poonah being in an unsettled state, I chose the route across the Penin* 
fiula to the western coast, whence I knew there were frequent oj^r- 
tunities of going to Bombay by sea. On the 18th of Febrnasy, 1 
had made the following preparations for my journey, which I 
detail, that an accurate notion of the usual method of travelling ift 
India may be formed, and that my consequent movement^ may be 
better understood: 

A palanquin and twelve bearers, with their cook and a massaljie, 
or lantern-carrier j a servant to prepare my food j five cavadi-mea 
to carry my clothes, &c., which were contained in ten boxes j two of 
which, slung at one end of a bamboo pole, called a cavadi, made one 
man’s load. Of utensils, a tea-kettle, three tin plates, three or font 
earthen chatties or sauce-pans without handles, two large tin mugs, 
a tea-pot, a tin bason, knives, forks, and spoons, a lantern, a copj^r 
vessel, with a narrow neck for containing oil : a few pounds of wax 
candles. Attached to my palanquin behind, a cane case contain]^ Rli 
earthen goblet for water, a bottle and a glass, all, except the 'PSa, 
covered with cane- work, to render them less liable to be broketij 
materials for writing were contained in my palanquin drawer, above 
which I placed a few useful and entertaining books. Of provisions; 
tea, sugar-candy, curry-stuff, a few pounds of biscuit, a bottle of 
honey, and four bottles of brandy j a fowling-piece, a telescope, 
compass. In my palanquin, which itself formed my bed, were placed 
a blanket and a couple of pillows. As eight only of the boxes were 
appropriated to my clothes, the two which remained were filled with 
all the articles just enumerated, in order that my palanquin might be 
free from encumbrance. Thus equipped, I despatched my servant 
and the cavadi-men on the morning of the 19th, intending^to allow 
them time to make an easy journey to Streepermatoor, at which 
place, by starting in the evening, I meant to overtake them early 
next morning. . - ^ - 

On the 20th of February I arrived at Streepermatoor, at 6 o'c®^ m 
the morning, and upon inquiry found that my servant and baggage^ 
instead of waiting forme, had all gone forward. rortiamtely> 
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fl's kindness had furmshetfine%iffi a 
bilad, and there Js a sort of jpurveyor resident ht ' 
supplied my other wants. 

StreepermatQOr consists of a set of choultries or caravansen^!. 
built for the convenience of travellers, by a Madras Native mercli»<lg 
i^uned Venkata Runga Filler, whose munificence will be appr^iat^ 
when I have particularly described the buildings. On the leftside df 
road^ as you enter from Madras, is a row of low houses, mtUie^ 
of brick and chunamed outside, which somewhat resembles a set of' 
English alms houses. I did not enter them, as they were all o<icupSe(i,'’ 
bat I presume they consisted of large square courts, with open 
«i|)ace in the centre, which is the usual form of Native houses. TheSft 
M intended for the p(X)rer sort of Native travellers. Opposite td 
them, on the other side the road, there is a spaciousf u])stair house, , 
built in a very finished style, and this the founder probably intended 
ibc^the more opulent of his countrymen. Beyond this house, and 
on tljp same side the road, is a pond or tank with stone steps; and' 
4;^ the father side of this stands the house usually occupied byEu-; 
rbpeans. This consists of a middle hall, with two rooms at each 
end of it, and a very cool and pleasant chamber above, which is ar-' 
jived at by a flight of steps on the outside of the building. The 
bouse is built upon a raised foundation, and great pains have been 
taken t 6 finish it in a style suitable to the taste of Europeans. It la 
that when the place was first established, the founder ordered 
wne and provisions to be furnished gratis to travellers. His bounty, 
however, was soon so much abused, that he was obliged to d^tt 
Whether this be the case or not, I cannot determine; but the |^ter' 
part of the story may well obtain credit from present appeat^i». 
^e 1 l|»lls are smoked and scribbled over, the table is broken,’ &e 
comfers of the rooms have been used for cooking victuals, and, in 
short, the house is rendered unfit for the reception of any but male 
travellers. 

In a jungle, beyond the European house, there is a small pundal, 
built of granite; from a raised floor of stone, twelve pillars spring, 
lldlich support a flat roof of the same material. 'Jbere are no sides 
this construction, which was probably intended for some religious 

g remony. Sculptures adorn the sides of the pillars, such as are 
ually seen in the granite choultries of the Carnatic : namely, a 

K e of Bala Chrishna, or Chrishna in his childhood ; Chrishna 
the serpent; Chrishna playing on the flute; Hanuman 
Raboa Swallowing the moon, &c. From the top of the European 
hp^e you have a fine view of the surrounding country. It is in 


Jii cattle in India have a hump over the shoulders, which, being com- 
I of fhtand lean agreeably mixed, is cut off and salted, thus forming 
f Of^^jpreatest delicacies of the East. 

: more than one story is called in Madras an upstair house. ; 



^tl^hi^ MsWs and piilmyra tr0 
iw H^iUages, where the lands are cleared^ and cultiv 
tod wSere the common trees of the country, auch aS banians, 
rindtf, and cocoa-nuts, are seen in abundance. 

' employed a part of this morning in watching a family of Hl^oos^? 

"dfho had taken their station under a tree not far off. The patl^*“ ' 
listed bf a man, his wife, and a daughter about years ol® 
their baggage was placed on the back of an ox, the coim 
blast of burden of this country. At about 10 o’clock the >^1 i 
daughter had prepared a meal, which the man ate of, but alone j 
being the custom all over the East for the females of a family to 
v^hat remains after the males have finished. The usual practice 
for the wife to succeed to the plate of her husband, sisters to thoj^ 
of their brothers, &c. As soon as the husband had finished his me^i 
his daughter brought him the ox’s saddle, and he laid himself ddWj, 
to sleep. This practice of sleeping in the middle of the day, 
lifter meals, is general throughout the East, and has been so fil 
time out of mind in all warm climates.* I had almost forgottlii i 
mention, that before eating he pulled off his turban and his abthes t 
the waist, which is a universal custom with the Hindoos. It may 
further observed, that |>eople of different castes will not eat with each . 
Other, neither will a man of any caste eat with a Christian or stranger' 
of any nation. It is curious that this is among the many points, of, 
resemblance between the Hindoos and ancient Egyptians, as appeal 
from the following verse in (lenesis, chap, xliii. verse 32 . 
they set on for him by himself, and for them by themselves, and ftjlf * 
the Hgyptinns which did eat with him, because the Egyptians migj^ 
bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomination tp 
Eg5^s.’ 

The wife and daughter, who had probably just come off 
journey, were in the mean time busily employed in preparing an aftir-#.; 
noon meal. Their whole stock of cooking utensils consisted of four, 
earthen chatties and a brass pot. Their fires were made in two oblong 

* The Athenians were then engaged at their dinner, after which 
retired to the amusement of dice, or to sleep. Herodotus, Clio Ixiii. 

Note of lielop — In all the warmer climates of the globe, the 
of' sleeping after dinner is invariably preserved. It appears from modcr|i£ 
travellers, that many of the present inhabitants of Athens have the^ 
houses flat roofed, and decorated with arbours, in which they sleep af noor^ 
We ar| informed, as well by Herodotus as byDernosthenes, Theeijl^astii^ 
and Xenophon, that anciently the Athenians in general, as welf^itg^e^^ 
as soldiers, took only two repasts in the day. Tlic meaner sort werie^ 91 
tisfted with one, which some took at noon, others at sunset. 

The following passage from Horace, not only proves the intimac] 
prevailed between Mecaenas, Virgil, and Horace, hut satisfies? ui 
a i|hch later period, and in the most refined state of the RoojiMI 
the mode of spending the time after dinner was like that — ' 

Luium it Mecaenas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque. 




^ Journey from Madrai^ to Bombt^^ 

4^1|ljp^ in the ground, on which the chatties were |)latefed, 'and a fire 
lighted underneath. No provision seemed to have been made fi>r 
fire-wood, and a considerable portion of the morning was tlierefore 
t wasted in collecting it, 

' The use of the brass pot, which I have mentioned, was for draw- 
ing water, and for drinking out of. The Hindoos believe spittle to 
be particularly abominable and impure, and are therefore careful 
not to suffer any part of their bodies to touch their mouths j they 
believe generally that a vessel which another person has drank out 
of is lastingly polluted, unless it be made of certain substances, 
which, according to their superstitions, admit of being cleansed — 
brass being one of these, is almost the only material of which eating 
' and drinking vessels are made 3 and here again we find a striking 
resemblance with the ancient Egyptians 3 speaking of whom, Hero- 
dotus gives the following passage : ^ Their veneration for theif 

deities is superstitious to an extreme 3 one of their customs is to 
drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal practice with 
'tltem to cleanse every day.’ * It may seem strange that 1 have not 
mentioned among the kitchen furniture plates and dishes, but these 
are supplied in India to the poor by nature, or at least the materials 
for making them. The banian trees boar large leaves of so thick 
and glutinous a quality, that, when pinned together with pieces of 
straw qr thorns, they form a very substantial plate 3 and textures 
of this sort are very fre(|uently used us paper with us for packing 
up small parcels. This tree, the Jicus Iridica, or Indian Hg-trec, it is 
supposed, furnished the leaves with which our first parents concealed 
their nakedness ; — ^ And the eyes of them both were opened,/and 
they knew that they were naked, and they sewed fig-leaves loge- 
ther, and made themselves aprons.’ f As I was not so coittjpletely 
idle ts to spend my whole morning in watching the Plindoo family, 
I must here leave them. 

At half-past six in the jifternoon, I started from Streepermatoor, f 
and arrived at a small place called Eal Chitty’s C’houltry, Newpan, on 
the 21st of February, at half-past six in the morning. Here there is 
a small-sized granite choultry, beyond which is a small stone tank, 
and still further on, a few huts on both sides the road compose the 
village, 'fhere are, besides, on the left, two or' three small shops, 
directly opposite the choultry. 'I’he extreme heat of the Indian day 
obliges the traveller to seek shelter from the sun, and as he moves 
only at night, his opportunities arc more rare than in cooler climates 
of seeif^ the country through which he passes. As 1 had been this 


^ * Euterpe, chap, xxxvii. f Genesis, chap. iii. vcr. 7 . 

The derivation of the word Streepermatoor is stree, a word implying 
fortune—^m/, eternal — a name of Vislinoo — oor, a village or 
tbW. ‘ The village of the auspicious eternal Vishnoo.* In like manffer| 
Hindoo villages are named from some deity. 



ro^ %ee or four times, this vrill account for my never befcnre 
fog seen a very pretty little village, about half a mife to the 
^here I had now put up, and which I took a walk to see, . 

It consisted of two grassy lanes, one of which crossed the top ^ 
the other at right angles. On each side the way, there were rows 
of clay-built houses roofed with tiles, and before each of these^ 
three or four cocoa-nut trees were planted. The peculiar neatness 
observable in these dwellings was a sufficient indication that they 
were inhabited by Brahmins, and that this place was an AgraharaHji 
or Bramani village. At the top of one of the lanes, stood a stone 
choultry, used only for religious ceremonies, which appeared, from 
its containing a large wooden elephant, painted white, and ornament* 
ed with gilding. On the outside the building several posts had beea, * 
erected, supporting a ceiling of mats, lined with white cloth, and this 
had formed a portico, used at some late religious festival. At stated 
times throughout the year, the Brahmins hike out the idol, the ob* 
ject of their worship, from the sanctuary within the pagoda, whetc 
he is usually kept, and wHh much pomp * have him conveyed around*'^ 
the outside of the pagoda in a certriin fixed route, upon some con- 
veyance highly ornamented with silks and streamers. This cere- 
mony, whicli is called pratakshanavi, is not very unlike carrying the 
host in Roman Catholic countries, and is intended to give the com- 
mon people an opportunity of seeing their god in public. T^e dif- 
ferent Hindoo deities have each a vahanam, or conveyance, peculiar 
to himself, besides which, there are some common to all j for in- 
stance, kShiva’s vahanam is a buUj Vishnoo’s a red kite ; Parvati, 
the consort of Shiva, is sometimes seen on a lion 3 Ganesha, her 
first-V)rn, mounts his bandccout, (a kind of large rat and Hartikeya^ 
the seepud son of Shiva, rides on a peacock. The wooden ele^^i^t 
is, I believe common to all, as being in general a conveyance 
nity j but the machine which is most celebrated for these excursions 
of the idol, is the ratha, or car, of which the following description 
is from Sonnerat, page 2*27 ; 

' Le chariot est \ine machine immense, sculpt^e sur laquelle les. 
guerres, la vie, et Ics mehimorphoses du Dieu sont represent^es : il 
est oriU^ de banderoles et de fleurs. Hes lions des cartons, placds aux^ 
quatre coins, supportent tons ces ornemens : le devant est occupy par 
des chevaux de la m^mc matiere, et I’idol est au milieu sur un p^des*t 
tal : quantity de Brames I’eventent pour empOcher les mouches de 
venir a’y reposer. Les Bayaderes et les musiciens tons assis, k Ten- , 
tour, et font retentir lair du son bruyant de leurs instrumeAf : On 


* In the sacred processions in early times, the deity used to be carried 
about in a shrine, which circuinstunce was always attended with shoUrtfl. 
and acclamations, and the whole was accompanied by a great concouf^ 
of The ancient Greeks styled these celebrities, the procession 
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des p^e$ et des rnhm de itoille tenant leurs enfkns dans 
b<*aa, sj^jetter It travers pour se faire ^eraser et mourir; dans-l’esi^^, 
aue la divinity res feroit jouir d’un bonheur dternel dans I’antre 
l^ ipeetacle n’arretoit point la marche du dieu^ pareeque les augurof 
"j^’auroient point favorable. Le cortege passoit sur le corpa 4 e 
Cti malheureux sans aucune ^motion^ et la machine achevoit de lea 
%uyer/ j 


It' may be some consolation to know that these horrid sacrificed/- 
formerly so common in India, and especially at the Jaggematha 
Pagoda, on the coast between Madras and Bengal, are now nd ^ 
longer permitted by Government. In the little village J was now 
yi^veying, there was one of these rathas, but it was of a vejry 
pinall size. I have seen one at St. Thom4, which re(juired two 
thousand people to draw it, and I have understood that in some ' 
towns^ in Tanjoor, a province famous for Brahminical ceremonies, 
there are cars so large as to require ten thousand people to move 
.them. But to return to the village : it contained a pagoda of con- 
siderable size, dedicated to Vishnoo, of whose sect are all the 
* Bramins of the place, and was surrounded by rice-fields and gardens 
,iWith high hedges of bamboo and tamarind trees. I returned to the 
'choultry after my ramble, much pleased, but not a little fatigued 
with the exertion I had made. At about four o’clock my palanquin 
bearers cooked me a curry, but it was so extremely hot* with, 
capsicum and pepper that I could with difficulty swallow it. Thi^ 
Indeed, is not a common fault of Native dishes, which are in g^Ql^al 
very cool and palatable. In India, how'ever, even in cooking tb^Jb 
a mode peculiar to each caste, and it was my misfortune that 
Ctirry was peculiar to that of the palancpiin bearers. ' 

Jiving orders with my people to follow me as soon us tlrejr had 
finblied their meal, I set out before them on foot, at about two 
Qclock in the afternoon, and walked on until I came to Damal, a 
village about three miles from where I had started. This place lies 
rather low, and has a good supply of water, being irrigated by a 
channel communicating with the river which passes Arcot. At the 
fiirther end of the village this crosses, and as it was too broad to 
jtunp over, I was arrested in my march. Whilst standing at the 
brink of the water, a Native, with a child in his arms, came up to me. 
From him I learned that the place contained about sixty Brahmin 
families, and a hundred of those of the Pallei caste 3 and that the 
ktter Ike by cultivating the land, which is the property of the former. 


tiding attached to a considerable pagoda in the neighbourhood, Thi$ 

! present is falling to decay ; and though worship is still performed 
no festivals are held there. The village derives its name from 

It is curious that the English are singular in using the word hot. to ^ 
^^rareas the sensation produced by pepper and other spices, The Frencli\ 
the Italians 


of !ts founder. Prom Hs^ovr situation k^is ettlrthi^ 
iHraAlthy, and last year an uncommon fatality took^plabO 
, cattle. The little child which my informer carried was a piteotti| 
$p0men of disease. Its dark skin was of a sickly hue, its mOutlii 
pished, and its body feverish : it did not seem to suffeir pain, anSI 
Stuttered no complaint} but its limbs hung listless down, andUt»< 
eyes were half closed with languor. It was naked, and its poor fatkal^ 
had not, probably, wherewithal to find it proper nourishment.^- It 
wns ohe of those real objects of charity which, from the poverty, r 
of the population, abound in India. 


I rehiained for above an hour sitting on the stump of a tree, but' 
fihdiiig that my bearers did not come up, I began to walk back’ ,, 
to ascertain the cause of their delay. I might have suspected that *'^ 
they had run off with my conveyance, liad I not been aware of thd * 
universal character of these Indians. The caste of palanquin borers • 
are the most worthy, quiet, and respectable Natives which I have ■ 
ever met with. They come from the northern parts of the Madra^;> 
tetritories, in the neighljourhood of Masulipatam, Ganjam, anefi, 
^Oggernatha ; and migrating in sets of nine or twelve persons, 
generally relations, remain at the presidency, or in the service of^: 
Eurojicans, for two or three years, by which time having gained" 
a sum of money they return to their families and home, where they 
either cultivate the land or fish on the coast. Whilst employed as 
bearers, they live together in one apartment, and, forming a mess, 
eat add drink together, and agree among efich other in the greatest 
After returning for about a mile I met my palanquin, id 
^ it was now night, I entered, and soon fell asleep. 

February. I arrived at Arcot on the following morning^^^^ 
I? fi'O^elocK, or rather at Ranipettu, which is the name of the cai!^||(«i,i 
^ ment, the town itself being on the further side the river. Arc^Il^i- 
one of the largest stations for troops under the Madras Government,*'* 
and it is appropriated entirely to cavalry. The barracks, of which 
there are sufficient for at least six regiments, are ranged in rows over * 
a large sandy plain, which, from the constant exercise of troops, is 
but thinly scattered with herbage; from whence it happens that it isj 
one of the hottest places in India. Houses, some of which hav^^ 
gardens attached to them, are seen scattered about, and these 


hired by the officers. I have been three times here, but have never ^ 
seen the place so deserted as at present. One solitary regiment, with 
scarcely any horses, are its only guardians, the rest being absento thef 
fidd. Aknost all European travellers in passing Arcot put u^t 
house of some friend, so that it has not been thought necessai^W^^' 
erect a choultry for their accommodation; and Natives of coutii^ 
5 nd lodgings in the town. From this circumstance, I should ha’^p 
been obliged to remain during die day in the open air, had 
been for the civility of some old invalid sepoys, who offered nie* tlpfe 
guard-room close to the commandant’s house; I was her&irtMter^S 

' A'." ' ' ' .i 
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from the heat of the mid-day siin, which, even at this season, is very 
oppressive. Having overtaken my five cavadi men and my seryaiU, 
I was enabled to come at materials for writing, and I passed the day 
in penning two letters for England. 

At 6 o’cbck in the afternoon I started, tis the day before, on foot, 
and was followed by the palanquin. The scenery from Madras, as 
far as Arcot, may be comprised in a general description, as there is 
little variety. This country is flat, and here and there are seen vil- 
lages enveloped in tamarind groves, and surrounded by rice-fields, 
or the square pyramidal tower of the pagodas rising by the side of a 
Stone tank, amidst palmyras and cocoa-nut trees. The intermediate 
epace between the villages, and which forms the great mass of the 
land, is what may be called a heath, tliickly covered with high 
bushes of various sorts, from which here and there spring a palmyra 
tree. Occasionally the road passes between avenues of aged banians, 
but these have been purposely planted to shade the traveller. I 
continued walking for several miles, and a very bright moon sup- 
plied the place of the light of day. ^J’he road to Chittoor, being a 
cross one, ran through fields and over broken ground, sometimes 
passing over plains, and sometimes between stony hills. The dis- 
tant prospects to the west of the ghauts, or mountain boundary which 
divides the table-land of Mysoor from the plains of the Carnatic, was 
exceedingly grand ; and were it not that a lake was wanting in the 
fore-ground instead of a barren flat, somewhat resembled the first 
view of Winandamere in Cumberland. 

At about six miles from Arcot we passed into a village between 
lofty hedges of the cully, a shrub of the cuphorbium kind, very 
common in this country, and whose ramifications resembling coral 
in form, being filled with a highly caustic milk, give this out on the 
slightest touch, and thus render it impassable without danger of its 
wounding. I hetird a noise in some of the houses as of the clack- 
ing of a mill, and inquiring the cause, was told that the inhabitants 
were beating rice. As the cultivation of this grain, which forms thC 
almost daily food of the inhabitants of Asia, is a subject worth, 
touching on, I shall here say a few words respecting it. 

' Two grand divisions are made in India of the produce of land, 
namely, that which grows by the rains of heaven, and that which is 
watered artificially, or, in other words, dry and wet cultivation. The 
former comprehends all kinds of grain and pulse, excepting rice, 
and the latter the different kinds of rice. 

At Madras, the rice cultivation is distinguished into three kinds, 
• afedording to the season of its growth — semba, car, and ma*hicattoo, 
Me semba is sown some weeks before the rains, very thick, ip 
'^tches, which are surrounded by an embankment of earth, so as to 

e the water three inches deep. By about January, when the 
are flooded with water, and the tanks are filled by the moB* 
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«oon, the young rice has st)rung up^%rming a carpet of a beaWM 
tender g/een colour, and as thick as mustard and cress. It is 
time to 'transplant it, and the fields, in which it is to be set, arch 
covered with water. After being plucked up and parcelled into hand4 
Ms; each man or woman takes one in her left hand, and stooping 
down, plants the stalks into the ground one by one with' the right. 
No particular pains are taken to place itin an upright position j but thid 
it soon attains by its own nature j it ripens in the course of thre 6 or 
four months, when it is cut with a sickle, and placed in a heap in the 
middle of the field. In the mean time, a space about twenty feet in 
diameter is prepared with cow-dung and clay, so as to form a hard 
floor : this is generally in the same field, and in the open air. The rice- 
stalks being strewed on this, a number of oxen,* eight or ten, are 
turned upon it, and constantly driven round and round, by which, 
means the corn is forced from the ear. These oxen, it may ^ re- 
marked, belong to different individuals, and their labour is paia by 
their being allowed to eat their fill of the straw, which they do whilst 
walking. The rice thus separated from the straw is ready for divi- 
sion, the officers of government being on the spot to take their 
share, and the cultivators theirs j but as some time is consumed in 
the measurement, it is in the mean time placed in heaps. To pre- 
vent robbery, these arc piled up as high as the rice will stand, after . 
which, flattened portions of sand, or ashes of cow-dung, are placed 
on the sides of the cone, and slightly imprinted with a wooden seal. 
When these are well laid, it is impossible to remove even a handful 
without breaking the seals. 

Rice is sold in the husk 3 in which state it is called paddy. To 
clear it from this, is the business of the women of the family, and jit . 
is thus performed : it is previously par-boiled with a small quanfi^^ 
of water for about an hour, and then placed on the ground in a 
and beaten with a long wooden pestle tipped with iron. 
women are necessary to perform this operation secundum artemi 


* Herodotus relates of the ancient Ecfyptians, that they used swine for 
the same purpose. ' These arc, at the proper season, again let loose to 
shake the corn from the ear.^ i 

Note of Lurcher. — Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the same factj 
Valcnear does not hesitate to consider it as a fable invented by HerodotuSj^ 
and the sagacious Wesscling seems to be of the same opinion. Gale, 
not thinking swine adapted to tread out the grain, lias substituted oxen, 
because in Heyschius and Phavorinus, the word us seems to signify atf 
ox. Pococke, in speaking of modern Egypt, says, ‘ they spread ^ 
the corn when reaped, and an ox draws a machine about on it, whlcl^ 
together with the treading of the ox, separates the grain from the straw, 
and cuts the straw.^ Deuter. chap, xxv, verse 4 . — ‘Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox when he treadeth out the corn.'— The Hottentots use horse* foj| 
the above purpose. \ 
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They stand opposite each othW,^ith the^ice in the midun?^ 

Xai^s the pole M4th her left hand, and strikes it down with hen 
quitting hold of it at the same time, so that it falls into her 
IMt hand, who goes through the same exercise. The heap, howey^ 
lias a constant tendency to spread itself; and to remedy thiil,%l4 
beaters advance the left foot at every stroke, and throw the rice into 
the centre with their right, thus constantly performing an evolutioit 
round it. This, like all other regular labour in India, is accompa*^ 
nied with a song. It was this beating of rice to which my beareit^ 
alluded in accounting for the noise within the houses, but as th^ 
sound was too loud, I begged one of them to rap at the door of on#' 
(tf the huts, and inquire : on following him, I found myself in 
ttudst of a paper manufactory. 

The people, it may be supposed, were not a little surprised a| 
S^ii^ n European enter their habitation, and that, too, late at 
night ; but when they found that I came not with hostile intentions, 
they became very communicative. As I am at present not well 
icquainted with the method of making paper in Europe, and therf 
nay be some variety in the Indian mode, I may be excused froni 
•elating the process as I found it performed. 

The cottage, which was about twenty-five feet long and ten wide, 
lad a square hole at one end, five feet wide and as many deep ; at 
he other end there was a stone cistern in the floor, three feet wide and 
)fthe same depth. Along the beams above, lines of twine were pdliMid* 
hree or four inches apart from each other, and the walls were of 
nud, which were whitewashed and clean. The first step is to take old 
r^ny bags, bought of horse-keepers and grain-sellers, and to, chop 
|em into small pieces upon a block of wood with an iron bill-l they 
l^hen thrown into the square hole first mentioned; in theins|klle. 

descends a perpendicular beam, which is fastened at its lS|ip4^' 
jH^tO the end of a horizontal one ; about a foot from the hole 
two blocks of wood, and these form the fulcrum of the horizontd 
ieam, which works by a peg run through it on two notches cut in 
hese ; at the end of the horizontal beam are two men, who alters 
Btely press their weight on it, and release it, so that the perpendi- 
ulw beam rises and falls with violence into the bottom of the pit } 
ere sits *Sboy, whose business is to feed the bruiser, by constantly 
ushing the pieces of gunny under the place where it falls. When 
lie hemp is sufficiently pounded, it is taken to shallow square ponds,^ , • 
jHtside the house, and there kneaded and s(|ueezed by hand, and ' 

S ted in lime-water, as well to destroy its texture, as to bleach ' , 
e bruising, macerating, and kneading, is jjerformed kvera| 
before it becomes sufficiently reduced to a pulp; thus prepared| 

‘ is mixed with water, and placed in the square cisterns at the othfC 
^ of the room, being in a state of readiness to ije formed into 
j a wooden frame is now taken, about two feet squire, and oj|;; 
form, each bar of which is somewhat thinner wn the littfc^! 






jf 'i. oyei thisis placed a squ^ii^ieve, made 
ijlieed or straw, litUe thicker than a large pini«h«ie are ptaW 
paraljel <9 each pther, and tied together with thread ; each end of tto 
Seve, which is purposely made long, is rolled up, and these rcfflj 
riford the opportunity of stretching it by placing two ttickfl ac^ 
iU tlie frame, with the sieve over it, being adjusted, and the eticlu 
being held down by the hands, the paper-maker squats down onhte 
hams, stirs up the pulp in the cistern with a stick, and immersin^ho 
sieve in the cistern, and raising it again, shakes the substance which 
■ he has collected gently over it ; a sheet of paper is thus formed upon 
ihe sieve, which is then turned upside down, the paper being permit* 
ted to fall off upon half a cylinder of wood ; several sheeU are droppM 
bn this, one after another, and, notwithstanding they are wet, they do 
not stick to each other ; the paper is next dried a little, and thea 
plastered against the wall. In this state it is daubed over with 
paration of raw rice and water, ground together in a mortar of 
with a pestle of the same material, until they form a smooth, thickj 
White liquid, like cream j after this sizing, the paper is well dried b) 
hanging it on the lines near the roof of the house j when entire^ 
free from moisture, it is glazed by rubbing it with apiece of polished . 
quartz, and the edges being cut, it is folded into sheets, and packed 
in parcels of twelve sheets each, of which the price on the spot is twQ 
fiinams, or about iivcpence. 

, 4i|tipr this visit to the paper manufactory, I stepped into my palan-' 
and slept until the morning.'*^' 


Kesignatiok. 

When, brij^ht with joy, with ardour warm, 

Thy animated features beam. 

What change could add a single charm ? 

Couklst thou more sweet, more lovely seem ? 

Yes ! more bewitching was thy smile 
When anguish dimmed thy half-closed eye. 

While thou, so all-resign’d the while, 

Seemdst almost charm’d with agony. 

Let others laugh, devoid of woe, 

And fire with joy where pleasures reign, 

’Tis thy peculiar sweetness^ fair I ^ 

To content when rack’d with paiu. B. G. 

Xr 

V • The of this journey will be given in regular 
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Picture op Turkish Manners and Opinions.* 

We have under our inspection a manuscript, the publication of 
which cannot fail to excite great interest. The author, M. 
Pal^ologus, born in Constantinople, of a Greek family, and having 
passed all his youth in Turkey, has conceived the idea of delineating, 
in a series of dialogues, an exact portrait of Ottoman manners. 
These little scenes have no sort of pretension to dramatic effect : 
they are conversations solely intended to represent forcibly, and thus 
bring into action a number of details, which a simple recital would 
leave vague and unperceived in the biick-ground. Often even a few 
jiWords of dialogue are sufficient to render intelligible what a long 
exposition could only imperfectly delineate. /Such is the scene of 
the reception of Christian ambassadors, and that of the judgment 
at the tribunal. Among these dialogues, in which the style and 
subject are exceedingly various, we have made choice of the follow- 
ing, in order to give our readers a specimen of the work. Although 
the author is a Greek, yet he flatters himself that he has behaved 
towards his enemies with the strictest impartiality^ and already 
several persons, who have visited Turkey, have assured him that 
there is no exaggeration in his picture. 

> To assist the reader in the more clear understanding of his terms, 
as well as subjects, M. Paleologus appends to bis text copious notes 
and justificatory documents. Want of space, however, will permit 
tis only to advert to those which are indispensable to the understand- 
^ bag of the dialogue ; 

between a Dervish (an asker of alms), an Imam (the priest 
■ of a mosque), and Mustapha, a young Turk^ 

’ Mustapda. — When is the festival of Ileyram ? f 

The Imam. — In eight days : twenty have already elapsed since 
the new moon, 

Mustapha. — I confess to you that this Kamadanj begins to tire 
me exceejjingly : the days of fasting appear so long. I wait for the 
Bun setting with as much impatience as for the coming of the Great 
Prophet j and as soon as I have beheld its last rays hidden behind 
.’4be mountains, 1 place myself at table, never to leave it until the 
. morning begins to dawn. 

The Dervish. — And do you continue to cat all this time > 


A * From a French Journal — Le Globe. 
t The Easter devotions of the Mohamniedans, 

The Turkish I^nt : it lasts one lunar month. During this month,' 
Kor|in, according to Mahomet, descended from heaven. 
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* . ^ ;? 

Mustapha.— ^No, I do not eat^onstantly •, but I conSble 
the fasting of the day by never turning niy eyHb away from 
dishes of which I must be deprived again for thirteen hours. ^ 

Imam. — Undoubtedly, it is a little tiresome to be obliged to 
from morning till night, but — ’ ^ 

Mustapha. — If at least one might drink : if one could, during the 
great heat of the season, moisten one’s lips with a drop of water, 
that would be some alleviation. 

Imam. — The rules of our religion forbid it. You must obey wifh^ 
out murmuring. ^ : - 

Mustapha. — I t is above all the being deprived of my pipe, w^h 
kills me. 


Dervisii.—So much the better. A good Musulman fonght, 
during these holidays, to abstain from every thing which can give 
him the least pleasure. > 

Mustapha. — Neither to be able to smoke, nor even to take a 
pinch of snuff ^ it is really very hard. 


Dervish. — Whosoever believes in the Prophet ought, during thia 
moon, not only to deprive himself of all that can flatter the senses,' 
but also from laughing, joking, and even from speaking more of his 
affairs than he can help. 

Mustapii^. — It is very well to say so, Dervish j but who can 
observe all the rules so rigorously ? There is not one man;^, in, a 
thousand who can endure ^iich a fast, , / , 

Dervish. — So much the worse, Mustapha : so much the WO||e, 
ihy child. 

Mustapha.— I know that you Dervishes, and even the Ima 
capable of fliithfully observing these severe laws j but it is 1 
you ^ve nothing else to do. You can remain the whole day in^leci 
and when one is in bed, one neither thinks of eating, smoki^, 
conversing. It is not the same with us, who have our occupatioms 
to perform, and who run about the whole day. Not only cafi we^ 
not' submit ourselves to all the rigours of the fast, but there are 
in the remainder of the year a great number of practices to which^ 
it. is impossible for us to conform. For instance, every good ' be- 
liever ought to go five times a day to the jaami j f and yet, notwith* 

, standing this, you never see much company there. The generfliffity 
are content to perform their ablutions at home, when they heaf the 
« crier announce the hour of prayer j and how many again are thi^e 
who are obliged even to dispense with this duty ? i, 


* The Ramadfii sometimes falls in the summer season, and then th 
law, which presfoMti^ fasting from the rising of the sun to its 
much moredlffeMt to fulfil. * t Mpsijue. 

F 
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it then .much to pray five times a day ? The wll of 
God, originally was that we should pray fifty times, and it is only at 
the solicitation of the Great Prophet that this number has been re- 
(hHjCed to five. The more we pray, the more agreeable it is to God 
ffl^d his Prophet. 

Mustapha. — Undoubtedly : but you must never load an ass with 
piore than he can carry. — Five times ! ’tis a trifle for one who is re- 
ligious ; but 'tis a great deal too much for people who have business. 
If at the moment when the muezzin * shouts from the top of the 
minaret, a merchant is on the point of concluding a bargain, must 
risk losing his customer, to run to prayers ? and ought the 
wat#man who plies on the canal, to leave his oars and his skiff ? 
« Ought the street-porter, who walks bending under the weight of his 
bpndle, to fling it on the ground, in order to run to the mosque ? 

Imam. — Under the circumstances of which you speak, they can 
pray where they are, i)rovided that the four conditiciiis should be 
fulfilled, and that the prayers should be at the prescribed time. 

Dervish. — But the prayer once began, young man, how the earth 
trembles under thy feet ! how the thunder bursts over thy head ! 
bow the enemy makes his naked sword glisten before thy eyes ! You 
ought not to stir from the spot till you have finished. 

' Imam. — Above all, never let sordid interest cause you to infringe 

^ this sacred law. 

'f.MuSTAPiiA. — One must gain a livelihood. 

' -Dkrvi.sh. — AV^ e should, before all things, aecomplish our religious 

fthties^- and save ourselves from the curse of the Prophet. 
;^P|l(08TArHA. — But then a man is reduced to die of* hunger, or to 
""j W^ ers for h living. 

JwIJibyisn. — God who has created us, will not let us want. Do as 
’ we iJervishes do — we never think on the morrow, and yet we live 
bn, ttbtwithstanding. 

r?; * " MtSTAPiiA. — Yes, you live by begging ; but confess that if all the 
JrWortd did as you do, you would run the risk of starving. 

Dervish. — Man can always subsist upon herbs, fruits, and water. 
God is great. 

, Mustapha. — Without doubt. But such a frugal meal only suits 
. you bachelors : if you had children, could they be nourished with 

Dervish. — And why not? Do not the brute animals so lire? 
notwithstanding, their young still thrive, and their species have 
been preserved and multiplied since the creation of the world. Do 
^u think that men are more necessary on earth th^ brute animals ? 
multiplication is only fatal, for since they haveilbome so numer* 


* Crier. 
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oils, they offend their Creator every moment. If there wef^ hidtl^ine 
good believers, like ourselves, the world would have been deslilfed 
long ago ; it is our prayers alone that preserve it. I do not speak 
to thee of the Yaoors,* whom God never regards, and whose ^ 
Istence is indifferent to him. My words apply to our own natioi, 
which was created to be sole and supreme on the earth, but which is 
now so })olluted by our sins, that God and his l*rophet appear nO 
longer to look upon us. v 

Imam. — Alas ! that is why our empire falls into decay from day 
to day ! That is why we are no longer respected, either by the Krais j 
or the Christian people, ns our ancestors were. We are now thS 
sport of these unbelievers : they do what they will with us. 

Mustapiia. — With regard to me, you are deceived. Imam : they 
do not do what they please with me j 1 despise them — these dogs ! 

Imam. — Without being aware of it, my child, you allow yourself to 
be led by them as well as others. Do you not observe that they are 
the cause of our abolishing every day some of our ancient customa, 
some of our laws made sacred by so many ages, and established by 
so many victories. The abominable customs of other nations ati 
being introduced among us by degrees, one knows not how. Every' 
thing is changed in Turkey. Already they meddle with our juris- 
prudence. W(*- must account to them for the way in which we treat 
ourtayas :|^^heyare trying to reform our militia ; and probably you 
will soon see them driving us away from our possessions altog^er. 

Dkrvish. — I f it is so written, we can do nothing to avert iL 
the will of tlic Prophet be accomplished ! 

MusTAPiiA#-But why do our ministers allow them to ; 

thus ? 



Imam. — Our ministers ! they are so vile and so cowari 
they even pay court to the envoys of those infidels j they flattof S 
they fawn upon them, they go to their houses, they even sfii;^ 
they carry their baseness so tar as to be seen eating and drinki|^ 
their tables! 

BEayisii. — All these eelchee § are only spies upon c^r actipBtrjjJ 
why do they suffer tliem to live in the capitiil? why do they not i 
them to the Isles of Princes? 

Mustapha. — I would rather send them to Sheitan j all to Sh 
(Satan). 

,]^AM. — If we were to be delivered from them, we should not; 
soyed nevertheless. U ndoubtedly our misfortunes have sprung 


^ * ^afidels,J||fenpithet which the Turks give to all ChrUtian?. 

^ Christian Kings. f\ 

J Subjects who^K not Musulmans, i. e. Greeks, Jews^Anuemans^. 
V § Ambassadors. 
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thV^€S ministers j and ^ the fish always become putrid firjat 

at the head 5 ’ but now that is done, the corruption has extended to the 
people j all the commandments of the great Prophet are trampled 
under foot. We now see the Osmanlis* play at the game of hazard. 
Not only are prayers and fasts neglected, but they are so bold as to 
abstain no longer from the liquors and viands forbidden so severely 
by Mahomet. In short, will you believe it ? I have seen pork eaten ! 

Mustapiia.— But tell me, 1 beseech you, you who are so learned, 
why the flesh of pork is forbidden to us ? Can it be true, as 1 am 
told; that formerly this animal discovered some leathern bottles full 
'ef wjUer, which the Prophet had caused to be secretly interred, in 
‘Ordefto produce a miracle in the midst of the desert j and that since, 
in order to punish this poor beast, its whole race has been cursed, and 
its flesh forbidden to be eaten ? 

, Dkrvisii. — What blasphamy ! 

Imam. — Young man, what infernal spirit made thee make that 
impious recital. Had the great Prophet need of such help to perform 
miracles? — he who was accompanied by millions of legions of angels 
. every time that he went to exterminate the J cws and idolaters ? — he 
who has nourished a whole city with a basket of dates ? 

Dervish .—The hog is an impure, unclean and grovelling animal, 
and for this reason we are forbidden to eat its flesh. aBut even if 
this motive did not exist, must we reason upon the will^f our Mas- 
ter I No, my child, we must believe without examining : that is the 
true principle of our religion j that is the rule of every ;good be- 
Let the impious and the faithless only argue upon the will 
^^^piyinity. 

stapha, — P ardon me, Ba-ba-lou, 1 1 have only repeated what I 
jrd others say. 

J RVISH. — We forgive you, because you are young and inex- 
(Ced. Imam, pray to the Prophet to obtain his pardon. 

IjHAM. — Forgive, oh, saint of all saints ! forgive this child, and 
all t^ose like him. They know not what they say j perhaps they will 
one day return to the true road of holiness !’ (To JMustaplia,) you 
jaee, young man, how easy it is to fall into the snares of these ii'fidels : 
behold how their stories corrupt and pervert every day some true 
believers. In the capital, we yet see a certain respect retained for 
bid customs ; but go into the provinces, and you will see their houses 
you will see golden embroidery on their bodies, large 
eWhes, composed of red and even green} stulFs; in a word,- 


• It is thus that the Turks call each other : ftU the various names gltbn 
them in Europe arc considered by them as 

,.4. 'I' Plural of Baba, flvthcr. ' ^ ^ 

he sumntuitd||iws of the Turks oblige the r^'to dark 

^118 well fjjHKir clothes as their houses. As tM j^een colour 
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species of luxury. Allis permitted, provided they give ’maney 
Agas (Governors). 

Dervish. — Money now is the chief god. It is preferred to the 
paradise of another world. ^ 

Imam. — Give a hundred purses to a Paslia, or to the Viziei* himsie^f, 
and you will obtain permission to rebuild a church j give them only 
a third of this sum, they will allow you to establish a Christian 
school j thus the half of our empire will soon be peopled with in- 
fidels. 

Mustapha. — I have lieard that they have just translated into;oiiir 
language several books written by the Franks. 

Imam. — Ah ! these wicked books, that is the cruellest 
which the Prophet has caused to be cast upon us as a punishment for 
our sins. 

Dervish. — May the wwms gnaw, may the mice eat, and may* 
the fire consume these odious papers ! 

Imam. — Happily the people cannot read ; for if the poison con- 
tained in these e\ci‘rable books had come to be spread about, the 
universal catastrophe of the Ottoman empire would have been al- 
ready seen. 

Mustai»ha. — Have you read any of these books ? 71 

Imadi.— |G od preserve me from them ! and be well aware of even 
touching t* m ! If any of them fall into your hands, the best use 
which you can make of them, is to toss them instantly into the fire. 
Had F'been rich I would have bought them all to burn, iaud by 
doing that I should have saved millions of souls. 

Mustac — But I have been assured that all these book 

worthy of such treatment. Undoubtedly there are som^ 
very bad, such as those which contain the history of the^ c 
the Franks, of their customs, of their habits 3 those I am < 
should be destroyed without mercy j but they say that there 
which are not so bad. 

Imam. — They are all bad. ,7 ' ' 

DOVISH. — How can they fail to be abominable, siiftc thef'xijSSlie 
froni, the country of the Franks ? Was there any good thij^gevef '; 
heard of, that came from there ? > 

. Mustiapiia. — But those which treat of the art of war ? V ' 
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Well, do you believe that if these infidels knew any 8 ^ 1 ^ 
e manner of making war, they would reveal it to 
ious wretches would rather teach us the contrary, to make’ 

^ ^ , I ■ “ . 

4he Turks, if they are not Emirs ; 

'wd ; they owe this privilege to their beingfdjs^^jjH 
Mahomet’s daughter. 



[:ro To Susanna, 

^ &U into theii^snares. Our fathers, who were so redoubtable, and so - 
powerful in war, had they occasion to read the books of the Franks 1 
MuistAPHA. — But tell me what hanii can those books do, which 
teach us to count, to calculate, and measiue ? 

Jmam. — W e know these things perfectly well already, 

Dervish. — Do not our merchants calculate amazingly well with 
their rosaries } 

Imam. — We have no occasion for the Franks, either for that or 
for anything else. We want nothing from them, absolutely nothing. 

liJusTAPHA. — Well, they say notwithstanding, that these books 
are to be increased here considerably, not as lua^fore by 

copies written by the hand, but by means of a machine ^f which I 
forget the name. 

' Dervish. — He means probably The Press ! 

Imam. — Yes ! it is that cursed engine for printing ! It is already 
some years since it was intrc^duced here, and it is that which has 
occasioned the ruin of our unfortunate country ! 

Mustapha. — But we can by this machine multiply also our good 
books. 

. Imam. — IMy child ! our sacred writings ought to have no familia- 
|Sty with this inferiud engine. I know, indeed, that already they have 
had the impiety to cause copies to be made by it. But tr^ believers 
ought to read only manuscripts. IVhen (lod sent by his arch- 
angel the Koran to his great Prophet, ordering it to be spread 
among all nations, would he not have told him to have it printed if 
thought that this had been a good thing ? Do not deceive 
young man ; all that is not written in the Koiin, all that is 
^y^P^anded by the Projihet, and all that our ancestors did not 
0r*had not made use of, is had, pernk ious, execrable, and 
^ahoull^l^ banished from this empire! Obey this principle, and not 
only wHl you be happy in this world, but you will also enjoy all the 
pleasurCfl which the Prophet has prepared for his beloved people in 
the World to come. 


To Susanna. 

Such mild intelligence, such sweetness beam. 
Under its deep-fringed lid from tliat blue eye 
Some Heav^n-sped sylph of purity doth seem 
Around thy face to shed benignity ; 

Noble as gentle, may thy spotless mind 
r fNo frowns of fortune or affection find, 

Artless And faultless model of thy kind ! 
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On the Mal-oroanization of the Medical 

OF THE Necessity of a Medical Reform. 


That the state of the Medical Profession in the British .dominions 
is not only fundamentally wrong;, but in many respects the very 
reverse of what it ought to be, and consequently that it stands in 
need of an immediate and thorough reformation, will not be for a 
moment doubted by any one who closely attends to the occurrences 
that arc daily passing, in regard to this department. The present 
active pllfeedings of the different bodies, or branches, intc|,whidli; 
the profes^)n is divided, arc sufticiently in evidence that they arc 
themselves by no means contented with their lot. The Surgeons 
have already approached the legislature with prayers in support of 
their particular interests j and it is reasonable to presume that the 
other branches will not be slow to follow their example. The inde- 
pendent Physicians especially, who fonn no part of the body which 
has long exercised exclusive privileges in that branch of physic, are 
with reason highly dissatisfied, and have entered into an able and 
succinct detail of their own grievances, and those of the public, in a 
manifesto, or circular, recently issued to their brethren, purportiwc 
to be that of a private Association of Medical (Graduates, determihw 
to stand smely upon tlie rights of their university diplomas. Those 
grievances are circumstantially and dispassionately detailed in a larger 
work, published by the same persons, of which the propositions 
subjoined to the circular profess to be the substance, thrown into the 
form of distou^’t resolutions. We shall first present this 
as a text, to the reader j and afterwards comment upon 
of it which aiipear to us to stand the most in need of i]iiHH|^ 
availing ourselves at the same time of the information, 
quently curious and interesting, which is to be found in 
ance in the larger work. ^ 


‘ TO PHYSICIANS. 

'A private Association of Physicians in the metropolis has been “occu- 
pied more than a year in maturing a plan for improving the state of the 
medical mofession, upon principles founded on the broad basis of public 
utility. They now otfer it for the approbation and support of the,gr^t| 
body of the faculty throughout the British dominions, as well atl oF 
community at large. , 

; 'Tliai in which they are engaged is entirely a common cause, in whkh 
liJJ are equally interested. The individuals, who now address 
b^:ti^ren, will therefore not make any personal applications : nor Wi^^, 

— ^ tfieihselves, until a number of the faculty, in town 

h to form a highly respectable and efficient body, 

‘eir intention of co-operating with theM. Fit 
hey trust, the standard of profeesioiwl improvi 
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and indicating ^ safe rallying point for unprotected Physicians, they have 
ren^ar^d t{ie itibours of those who may now join them comparatively easy. 

particularly desirable, at the commencement of an under- 
taking of this magnitude and importance, to ascertain the sentiments of 
the faculty, it is earnestly requested that, on receiving a copy of this 
circular, they will communicate their opinion upon it, either directly, 
or through some other Pliysicians. I'hey will please, in order to save 
the postage of many letters, to transmit their communications in franks, 
or otherwise free of expense, addressed to the Secretary of the Faculty 
of Physic in London, and to the care of Messrs. Longman and Co., book- 
sellers, Paternoster-row. Each Physician, receiving a copy of this 
circular, is requested to communicate it to others; and afterwards to 
favour the Association with their collective sentiments. Suckas do not 
receive^ copies will impute the omission, in the absence of^SS't of the 
faculty, to ignorance of their address. In order that su® omissions 
may be supplied, information respecting the names of doctors in physic, 
resident in their own or the neighbouring towns, is requested to be 
transmitted in the answers returned by Physicians receiving this circular. 
Suggestions of all kinds will be favourably received and attentively 
considered. This Association have only further to add, that, since the 
Surgeons and general practitioners have respectively formed unions, 
have already presented petitions to the Legislature, and arc proceeding 
to adopt other measures, in support of their particmlar interests ; unless 
the Physicians also form a similar union, in support of their own rights 
and those of the public, bad as things now are with this higher branch 
of the medical profession, it is very far from being improbable that 
they may still become much worse. 

^ The Faculty of Physic in London. 


* A few Physicians, who had long observed with regret the detriment 
to the, pubbe, and the debasement to the medical profession, occasioned 
by thCs artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, and fluctuating 
8^, into which its different branclies had fallen, did, on the 27th of 

constitute themselves into the nucleus of a proposed Asso- 
cian^. for the purpose of ascertaining, promulgating, and endeavouring 
to ei^abUsh such an organization of that profession, as is calculated, by 
^ emulation and competition, to bring into activity the greatest sum of 
talent, knowledge and integrity ; and thereby to insure to the commu- 
nity, in the highest attainable degree, the preservation of health, and 
the prolongation of life, as well as to the members of the profession 
themselves the greatest sum of stability and respectability, of which 
their condition is susceptible. 

* At various meetings subsequently held, in pursuance of their object, 
' they agreed upon the following principles and rules : 

^ ^ Principles of the Association. 


' In ..the .organization of the different branches of the medical 
fession, the main object of consideration, as in all other departmeht^r, 
o||^t to be the good of the community ; by consulting which, also, the 
, yeapectability of their own members will be best insped. ^ Ih 

the. almost fortuitous maimer in which laws 
the most part arisen, and the little share whichlip pubUoj 
"fiNiUy had in framing them, in those periods of 
t #hich they Originated, it has necessarily happenoi 
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have been much more calculated for the convenience and 
ment of the members of the professions concerned, or their sepan 
branches, than for the benefit of society at lar^^e. These observatid 
hold good of the different branches of the medical profession more than 
of any other; and of that profession, in the British dominions, more 
than in any other nation. ^ ^ 

^ It if essential to the objects in view, that there should be no limi- 
tation to the number of any of the branches of the medical profession, 
excepting what is imposed by the demand ; that there should exist com- 
plete emulation and unrestrained competition among their meiubers ; 
that the public should have a free choice of their medical attendants ; 
that the tests of fitness should be proper and uniform ; that examination 
should be gon n^iicted upon determinate principles, and not by bouie^ 


having an ini 
with a view to 


|,t in the issue ; and that universities should lie regulated 
orrect and efficient medical discipline and instruction. 


" It is an obvious deduction from the clearest principles of our com- 
mon nature, that those members of any profession, who benefit by its 
mal-organization, will not only not aid in, or consent to, but will on the 
contrary, by every means in their power, oppose the improvements, 
which would deprive them of their exclusive privileges : and it follows 
as a corollary from this proposition, that the representations of parties 
interested in’ the perpetuation of existing abuses in this profession sliould 
be listened to with distrust. 

‘ That medical constitution best adapted to maintain the welfare of 
the community, and the respectability of the profession, wc think can 
best be obtained by free and freipient discussion, by a union ot persons, 
who, from talents and education, arc competent to a thorough investi- 
gation of the subject, and, from their position in society, l^^ve no in- 
terest in perpetuating delusion or abuse. In the words of Addison : 
* An honest party of men, acting with unanimity, are of infinitWF 
greater consecpiencc than the same party aiming at the same end 
different views.’ There cannot be a doubt that an extended and 
rous union of Physicians, affiliated throughout the cities and counU^^H 
the British dominions, would speedily be able to produce coiivitaid’lM 
the public mind, in the iiCgislaturc, and in the Ministers of the CrOyffi 
of the utility and necessity of remodelling, upon correct principles, ine 
various branches of the medical profession in the United Kingdom. 
An Association of the Graduates of Universities, too,^ it is obvious,* **’cail 
in the mean time establish and maintain themselves in the independent 
and hpnourablc exercise of their profession, in virtue of the rights con- 
ferred by their diplomas, and in opposition to the usurped authority ol 
medical incorporations, and every other species of undue interference^ 
For although it is true that, against such usurpations and interference, 
every doctor of physic may, to a certain degree, singly maintain hU 
individual rights, it is only by union on an extended scale, that the 
members of the faculty can permanently obtain complete security and 
protection. 

’ ./r ^ Rules. ^ ’ 


* AllSwduates in medicine practising as Physicians are eligi^, ,ip 
virtnfi'#i|»Su‘ dipkj^, to become members of “ llie Faculty of.P^sw 
din I^lipfe^rwithw distinction of university or country. 

it is proper here to state^^^e inj^opded H 
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' ‘ The dtploma of the candidate for admisgion into the Faculty of Phy- 
in London being" verified and registered in the office of the Associ- 
iipon subscribing to their principles, he is of course entitled to 
be enrolled as a member, 

' Wlicn any question arises rendering eligibility or the exceptions 
doubtful, or in any other case of difficidty, the doubts to be resolved 
by the ballot, at the next subsequent meeting, or any more convenient 
time. 

‘ Members in the country to be at liberty to vote by proxy. 

‘ Other rules to be enacted as the occurrences arise, which may secin 
to call for them ; holding always in view the maxim, that the principal 
security and ornament of an Association, founded on just principles, 
consist in the absence of all unnocessary restrictions. 

* In the course of the proceedings and discussions ypiicli have taken 
place, it l»ecame evident that some more efticient means than had yet 
been contemplated, of informing the faculty and the public, respecting 
the nature and extent of the mal-orgunization of the ditferent branches 
of the medical profession, were indispensable to the success of the object 
in view within a reasonable period. The task of investigating the actual 
state of these different l)ram‘hes, but more especially of that of physic, 
as well as the causes and consecpiences of their palpable inal-organiza- 
tion, was therefore deputed to a portion of the associate's : and the 
results of their labours ha\e since been published by Messrs. Longman 
and Co., in a work entitled “ An Exposition of the State of the Medical 
Profession in the British Dominions, and of the Injurious Effects of tlm 
Monopoly by Usur])ation of the Royal (hdlege of Physicians in 1 London.” 
To that work reference may be made, as illustrative of the principles 
and views of the Association. But, in tlie mean time, it has been thought 
right to give in the present circular its principal heads, under the form 
or resolutions, in order that no person who j(dns them, may he ableto 
allege that any of the principles of the associates have lieen either mis- 
(represented or concealed, and that all who read them may be led to 

^'/l^'iue sense of the utility and necessity of a thorough medical refor- 
_ mation : 

* Resolved — M, That, in London, there are 174 Physicians, being, on 
a population of 1,200,()()0, one to 7111111 inhabitants; whilst, in Paris, 
there arc liOO, being, on a population of 8(M),(HK), one to 131)0 inhabi- 
tants. ('onsecpiently, in London, the ratio of the Physicians to the popu- 
lation is to that of Paris but as onr to Jin;. 

‘ 2. That, in London, there are 1000 Surgeons, or one to 1200 in- 
habitants; whilst, in Paris, there arc only 128, or one to 6000 inhabitants; 
the proportion in London being to that in Paris as Jive to one. 

* 3. That, in London, there are 2000 practising' Apothecaries, or one 
to 600 inhabitants ; whilst, in Paris, there arc only ISO dispensing Apo- 
thecaries or Pharinaciens, or one to 4450 inhabitants ; the proportion 
in London being to that in Paris as seven to one. 

‘ 4. That, in London, there arc besides upwards of 300 Chemists and 
Dniggists (the dispensing Apothecaries or Pharmaciens of otW coun- 
tries), being in greater proportion than that class in Paris, quite 
Sufficient, under a good organization, to supply ajd tne iiihal|^tS with 
Krugs. This branch has, in this country, under the prey(u^M;^ystem, 
^cen called Into existence by the wants of the peopfoi^j^'^e last 
century. 
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\ $. That> in London, the Physiciana are to the Surgeons aa one t«( sljl^ 
to the Apothecaries, as one to twelve | to the Chemists and Dniggista, 
one to two j to all of them united, as one to twenty ; whilst, in Paris, 
Physicians are to the Surgeons as five to one ; to the Pharmaciens, ai’"' 
three to one ; to both united, as two to one ; the ratio which the Phy^ 
sicians in London bear to a^ the other liranches of tlie medical pro- 
fession, being to that in Paris as one to forty ! 

* 6. Xhat since in Paris no undue restrictions exist, in respect to the 
different branches of the medical profession and since their relative 
proportions to each other, and to the p(»pulation,^ arc similar to those 
which obtain in other cities, where no undue restrictions prevail, it is to ^ 
be presumed that these proportions are the result of the necessary adap- 
tation, under freedom from undue restraint, of the supply to the demand. 

^ 7 . That there cannot naturally be, in any state of society, such 
a relative dema^ for medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical aid, as is 
indicated by the existing relative proportions oi the diftcrent branches of 
the medical profession in London ; and since similar relative proportions 
do not obtain in cities wliere no undue restrictions exist, it follows that 
the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, ami fiiictuating state of 
the ditferent branches of tlic medical protession in London, is mainly the 
result of the monopolies which relate to these branches. 

‘ 8. That the liealtliy state of the ditTerent branches of the medical 
profession in Paris, and throughout France generally, being admitted to 
uepend upon the due adaptation ot the supply to tlie demand, and their 
unhealthy state in London, and throughout England generally, to depend 
upon restrictions which prevent that due adaptation ; and the ratm, 
which, umler these circumstances, tlie Physicians in London bear to the 
other branches of the medical profession, being, relatively to Paris, as 
one to forty ,* it follows, — the wants of the inhabitants of these cities, in 
respect to the aid of these dilTcrent branches, being supposed to be equal, 
— that the excess of the other branches over that of the Physicians ^ ^ 
London, is as forty to one ! ,^4 

* 9. That, according to the proportions wdiich exist in Paris, 
should he in London, 900 Physicians, 170 Surgeons, and 240 ‘ 

Apothecaries ; in all, 1310, or one to 900 inhabitants : whereas the actUw 
numbers arc, 175 Physicians, 1000 Surgeons, 2000 practhiny,' Apothe- 
caries or General PractUmierSy and 300 dispensing' Apothecaries or 
Chemists and Druggists ; in all, 3475, or one to 345 inhabitants. Con- 
sequently, the expenses incidental to sickness are nearly three times as 
great in London as in Paris, 

' 10. That the Royal College of Physicians in Loudon were instituted 
forthe purposes of “ preventing improper persons from practising physic, 
punishing bad practice, and suppressing empiricism and that, to ena- 
ble theip to carry these obj(‘cts into effect, they were invested with the 
powers of prosecuting, fining, imprisoning, and interdicting offenders. 

Ml. That, in addition to the powers with which they were legally 
invested,) they have usurped others, of which the following are some of . 
the priji^ipal : 1. The re-examination of (Jraduates in Physic ; 2. T|ie 
limit^il^ of the mumber of Physicians, and consequently of Medical 
the Uniyersities \ 3. Their division into different rankjB %. . 
4. Th^ Aliblishment of a higher rank in favour of the Cra^j^tes 
certa^ which inferior medical instructipp prevails j 

by inconsistency, the degradation to a lower rank of the.,^ 
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OraduateiS of other Universities, in which medical instruction exists of a 
^ 4llperior kind ; and 5, by the prohibition under a considerable penalty 
td meet in consultation with Doctors in Physic who are not of their 
body, although they do not hesitate to attend with Surgeons and Apo- 
thecaries. 

' 12. That the rc-examination of Gradiiatcs of Universities, by a 
private College, whose rights as Physicians arc derived from their Uni- 
versity diplomas ; who arc consequently no higher in rank than those 
wliom they examine ; who cannot even confer tlie title of Doctor in 
Physic, (in 1704, there were in their list te?i licentiates who had no such 
title,) and who have even a direct personal interest in the issue, is, 
besides being an iisur])ation, wholly preposterous. 

' 13. That the division of admitted Piiysieians into ^flistinct ranks, 
which was at first entirely arbitrary, vvas in 1/52 made to apply to parti- 
cular Universities, the fellowship being restricted to the Graduates of 
Oxford and (’ambridge, and the licentiates, notwithstanding the parity 
of rights expressly secured to the Universities by the articles of union, 
taken principally from those of Scotland. 

' 14. That, during the seventeenth century, the Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries had become so numerous, the Physicians remaining nearly station- 
ary, that it became impo.ssible to restrain them from practising physic; 
and that they subsequently, under a change of circumstances, and by 
virtue of particular charters, formally acquired that privilege, whilst the 
College continued to prosecute physicians^ not of their body,/<??’ a similar 
exercise of their profession. 

* 15. That, in France and other countries, whilst the Physician and 
Surgeon observe some decency and reser\e in their encroachments upon 
each other’s provinces, the Pharmacicn or Dispensing Apothecary does 
not encroach upon that of either. In Britain alone i.s the practising Apo- 
thecary, A//rgro«-Apothecury, or general-practitioner known. 

* 16. That he who exclusively devotes his attention to the practice of 
physic, must, capacity being equal, be the most skilled in that parti- 
cular branch ; and that lie who depends for remuneration upon auvicc, 
has less powerful inducements to deviate from duty to his patients, than 
he who depends for remuneration upon the (piantity of drugs which he 
furnishes. Consequently, as in this country nine-tenths of the practice of 
physic arc in the hands of persons who depend for remuneration upon 
the (piantity of drugs which they supply, and their interests being tnus 
.perpetually kept at variance with their duties, the organization of 
the different branches of the medical profession in foreign countries is 
far preferable to that which obtains in Britain. 

^ ' 17 . Tliat the effects, upon the interests of the public, of the mal- 
organization of the medical profession in Britain, are, to prevent their 
having a free choice of their physicians ; to substitute surgical or phar- 
maceutical for medical aid of an appropriate kind ; and greatly to 
enhance the expenses incidental to sickness. 

* 18. lliat the effects upon the different branches of the medical pro- 
fession, of the artificial, forced, discordant, disproportionate, autd fluc- 
tuating state, into which they have been thrown by the causes ipeptionod, 
pe ipjurious to all of them in a much higher degree than caaoreidiiy be 

Tl«tt Physicians who are not of the College ^ 
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eluded in England, when their professional character is libelledrl , 
legrredress.^ Up^n crossing the Tweed or the Channel o 
for a patient, the eminent professors of beotland and Ireland mayph 
calumniated with impunity. _ 

‘ 20. That, whilst in England, Memhep of the College of Physicians 
in London, of the Colleges of Surgeons m London, Dublin, Edi^ 
burgh, and of the Society of Apothecaries in London, are, by the New 
Jm Act, exempted from serving on Junes, there is no such exemption 
in Avour of Doctors of Physic, not of the Lmidou CoUegc, even the 
Members of the Irish and Scotch Colleges of Physicians. 1 hey arc aUo 
liable ill England, to be balloted for the militia, and to perform other 
obligations, from which the aforesaid persons arc exempt. 

‘21. That until the different branches of the medical profcsion be 
legally regulated anew, upon iimmcstionidilc principles of public pty, 
it shall be a main object of the Associpii olthe Fapy of Physic in 
London, by means of a general confederation of tbe independmit Phy- 
sicians, wherever they may reside, to afford support and protection to all 
Doctors of Physic, whether nractisiiig in town or elsewhere, wh® 
become membiL of their body, against the “ "“v 

to whicli they are liable, as well as the usurpations of the College ot 
Physicians in London. , , . , j 

‘ 22. That the pulilic at larcrc, the incinhcrs of the Le.iris ature, and the 
Ministers of the Crown, are earnestly solicited to take this 
terestiiiff subiect into their early consideration, in order that efficient 
remedic^s may be applied to the very serious Knevances complained of, 
and the disg race wiped away of bcinj?, in respect to our laws in this de- 
partment, centuries behind other civilized nations. 

‘ 23 That petitions to the Le^rislature, and representations to the Mi- 
nisters of the Oown, founded upon these resolutions, with such additions 
and alterations as may bejudj^ed necessary, be presented at the earliest 
. practiealile periods that may be found expedient, with a view to ultenW ’ 
proceedini^s for the accomplishment of their object.’ 

By the foregoing propositions, wc perceive that very extraordii^ , , 
and probably singular anomalies characterise the medical profession 
in this country, both in respect to the relative proportions of its 
several branches to each other, and to the same branches in other 
nations. But it requires a close examination to discover the manner 
in which these anomalies affect society at large, and the medical pro- 
fession in particular, as well as to trace the causes by \vhich they , 
have been produced, and to indicate the means by which they are 
to be removed. This examination has been the jirovince of a larger 
work, to which we have adverted, and the task appears to have been 
executed with fidelity and discrimination. The inversion of the 
natural proportions of tbe branches of the Physician and Surgeon, 
together with the dispensing of medicines by the Apothecary, or 
g^eriil practitioner, have been satisfactorily shown to have proved 
highly injurious to the interests of the public, by rendering the ex- 
perii^iincidental to sickness three times as great in England as it 
is inFran^. In London, 345 inhabitants have to maintain' h 
cal maiisSMdt in Paris the expense is divided among Supp(^^^^ 
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^he income of the 3475 medical men, computed to exercise the pro^ 
■fession in London, to average 1000^. each, their whole income would , 
be 3,475,(XK)/., of which two-thirds are 2,3 16,668/., being the annual 
tax to which the inhabitants of London are subjected in consequence 
of the mal -organization of the medical profession. 

The most fertile source of mischief is in the privilege of prescrib- 
ing, as well as of dispensing, being in the hands of the Apothecary, 
by which not only the expense is necessarily greater, but the.patient 
necessarily kcj)t longer on hand, than would liappen under a proper 
organization of the profession. AW do not here mean to raise any 
moral objection to the conduct of the Apothecary : the fault is in his 
calling 5 nor do we intend any invidious comparison between his 
presumed competency and that of the Physician for medical pre- 
scription : we shall even suppose them to be ecpially qualitied j and 
the truth is, that many Apothecaries in London are, both from edu- 
cation and experience, entitled to be considered as possessing the 
very highest degree of medical competency. 

‘ The only ([ueslion that concerns ns licre,’ say the authors of the 
Exposition, ‘ is, wlu'thcr the person who dcpi'iids tor tlie recompense of 
his labour upon giving advice, or he who dcpemls upon giving medicines, 
has the most interest or inducement, competency being equal, to pre- 
scribe solely for the i)enelit of the patient? It the tormer, then no doubt 
cini exist ot society being injured by the practice of medicine l)eing in 
the hands of tlie .surgeon and apothecary, instead of the physi(*ian. It 
cannot, indeed, admit of a question, that those who de[)end for the 
recompense of their labour on the quantity of medicines which they dis- 
pense, ha\e a strong inducement for seiuling more drugs to the patient 
than his situation rc(juires, or tliat their interest is ])laced in direct oppo- 
sition to their duty. Accordingly we hear of apothecaries^ bills in Lon- 
don being swelled, in the course of a few montlis, to one, tWo, or even 
three hundred pounds, probably thrice as much as would l)e sulhcient to 
teinunerat<‘. the physician, evf^n at the present Jnp'h rate of fees ^ during 
the necessary periods of attendance, under the same periods of illnesses. 
Tlie case is further aggravated when it happens to poor or middling 
families to have their lulls gradually or unexpectedly swelled out to a 
large amount, which they are perhaps nnahle to pay, and for which they 
maybe pros(;cuted, imprisoned, and finally ruined ; whereas, under the 
care of the physician, they cannot, at any rate, be unknowingly led into 
an expense beyond their means. These evils are referable to a common 
source ; but of all anomalies, it seems the most strange, that the branch 
whose original functions consisted in the compounding and dispensing of 
drugs, should, in the British dominions, now engross the functions of 
physician, surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur, under the assumed title 
of * General Practitioner^ ! 

, But the patient docs not suffer only from the interest of the apo- 
thecary being at pcrpetuiil variance with his duty j he sjuffers also 
firom the physician being placed morally under similai cirjE^stances, 
‘The practice of physic, in ordinary cases, being whbfiy hjT' 

'Jlid surgeon-apothecary, it is only when it suits his co&yehtehce, (Sit 
;||l^8sary to his responsibility, that the physician b caBed Ixi and 
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it almost always happens that the former has influence enoiigli^^|0 
procure the admission or exclusion of the latter. Of course th^, 
are preferred who are noted for being good apothecaries physicia^ ‘ 
i. e. for prescribing with a view to the interests of the apothecary 
rather than to the welfare of the patient. It is notorious, that a 
man prescribing a few simple and cheap, but efficacious pills, would 
have no chance whatever with one preseribing three, six, or nine 
costly but useless draughts a-day. This connivance is well under^ 
stood, and notoriously practised. The apothecary is supreme, and 
the physician his mere dependent j and the interest of the latter, 
like that of the former, is in diametrical opposition to his duty. 
And between them both, without any impeachment of skill, there is 
probably no place in the world where patients are one-third so ex- 
pensively treated, or one-third so slowly cured, as in London. 

This evil has been regularly iiK^reasing with the age and improve- 
ment in the science of monoi)oly of the London College of Physicians. 
Nearly a century ago, the celebrated Doctor Dover, in his work 
entitled, " The Ancient Physician’s Legacy to his Country,’ has the 
following pertinent and honest remarks, which are true, with increased 
inveteracy, at the present day ; 

'The apothaeiiries, generally speaking, have it in their power to recom- 
mend the physi(“ian, which is the wrongest step the patient can possibly 
take. The physician, to gratify the apothecary, thinks himself ohlif^ea 
to order ten titnes more physic than the patient really wants, by which 
means he ruins his constitution, an<l too often his life ; otherwise how is 
it possible an apothecary’s hill in a fever should uinount to forty, or fifty, 
or more pounds ? Nay, I have been credibly informed, that several of 
of those apothecaries luive declared they never would call in a physicianj^'> 
but M’hat should put fifteen or twenty sliillings a-day in their pock^taf.f'* 
What must the conscience of such physicians be that would forfeit tlu^V 
reputation, and every thing that is dear to them, by cheating for othea^f' 
I would venture to say, neitlier SydeidianPs nor Radcliffe’s bills did ev^T * 
amount to forty shillings in a fever, and yet they recovered their patienta 
without the rule at present prescribed of vomiting, bleeding, aim multi* > 
plying blisters in all cases whatsoever; so, since this is to be their rule 
of practice, they are very mdittereiit in their imjuiries what the patient’s 
disease is.’ 

As Dr. Dover wrote his book after be had been in practice fifty* 
eight years, during which period his business having been extensive, 
and his reputation great, he must have had much cMillision with the 
apothecaries j and, moreover, as be ajipears to have been a man of 
much candour, what he says upon this subject is particularly entitled 
to attention : 

‘The case of Miss Corbet,’ says he, ‘was so very remarkable, that if 
made a very great noise all over the town, insomuch, that the gentlemen ' 
of the faculty seemed to be much alarmed. The Right Honourable the 
Lady Louisa Berkeley being left off by other physicians, and the JligM 
the Lady Rachael Manners being likewise lefLuff by bet 
Pbysl<^^»a, ft was agreed on all hands that I kept them alive lleveral dayt,«i 
long^^ tha4'was expected by any person about them. The Lord IrwS?^ 
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^^ied of the small-pox the same time ; as did the Duke pf Rutla^id, 

' and Mr. Mansel, of a great Welsh family. Great endeayout^ were used 
to saddle me with the death of these three gentlemen : it was given out 
by the apothecaries that I had killed all three of them by introducing a 
new method of practice ; whereas, to the best of my knowledge, I never 
saw the face of either of them.’ 

‘ I never affronted any apothecary, unless ordering too little physic, as 
curing a patient too soon, is, in their way of thinking, an unpardonable 
crime. I must confess I never could bring an apothecary’s bill to three 
pounds in a fever ; whereas, I have known some of their bills, in^is dis- 
ease, amount to forty, lifty, and sixty pounds. If they can’t cure with 
less charges, I can’t forbear saying, that I have the same opinion of their 
integrity as I have of their understanding. ' 

* Since these gentlemen have been pleased to take such liberties wi|h 

my character, I think I have an ecpial right, or that, at least, it will be 
pardonable in me, if I endeavour to lay open their iniquities to tll6 
world : • 

‘ So modern ’pothecarics learn the art, ‘ 

From doctor’s bills, to play the doctor’s part ; 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules, 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 

‘ IVlien I have attended some of my patients, they have very often 
given it as a reason for not seeing me, that I do not prescribe every time 
that I visit them ; and have likewise told me, that they fearnt this d,JC- 
trine from the apothecary, that ’tis your writin^'-physkian onh/ irho hde^a 
title to a fee. I must own, at first sight, this carries a very good face with 
it, and must naturally create in patients a great opinion of the apothe- 
cary, who seems, in this respect, to act merely out of regard to thq^ 
welfare, and not from any view to the doctor’s interest or his own. But 
to me it appears very plainly a deceit, liowever plausible to others ; an^, 
to make it clear to you, only consider that if the physicianwrites,itmu8t 
be ten or twelve shillings, at least, in the apothecary’s way ; and, for iot 
'|> fiirt, I don’t look upon this to be at all better than picking one ma^ 
pocket to put money into another’s. 

* Now, I appeal to ever}’^ unprejudiced reader, whether, if a physidi^ 
must be compelled to vary his prescriptions when there is no occasion for 

;^t, he is conseiiuently left under the greatest uncertainty, and incapoblo 
S<)f judging what may or may not be of benelit to his patient ? So thW if 
;^ch a priu;ticc does not prove fatal to the patient, he runs at least a vefy 
great hazard of his life. 

' ’Tis my opinion the less apothecaries’ gains are, the better the patients 
may afford to see their doctor. I know very well, I am no sooner called 
to sec a patient, but it is reported immediately he is dead, and I have 
killed him; as, in the case of Sir dohn Blunt, about eight years sinc^ 
'who was struck with the dead-palsy. How ever, in four days, his senses 
>wci:e perfectly restored to him, and in twelve days he had the sam6 md- 
Pon, life, aiKi sensation, on that side that was struck, as on the side that 
^|.yas not affected. ■ . , 

, ‘ If, by what I have said, I have disobliged all the apothecaries, in, 
kingdom, I have not many more enemies amongst them th^n liad 

H should be asked now, what was the original groundioit|i6^ 
I can give no other reason, than my being invioT- 



^ly attached to the interest and welfare of my patient, and ehtjir^y 
gardless of these gentlemen^s unwarrantable gams. 

* If, after all that has been said, I am still to be recommended by 
thecaries, and must depend entirely upon their good word, I can assure 
the world, I shall soon retire, where none, except the poor, shall have 
assistance from me.* 

The evils so faithfully depicted by Dr. Dover, about a century ago, 
have continued regularly to increase to the present period j and they 
may flow be said to have reached a point at which their very enormity 
must produce a re-action that will contribute to effect their removal. 
All the calamities connected with the public health for three hundred 
years, it may be truly said, have depended proximately or remotely on 
the monopoly and conduct of the Royal College of Physicians. The 
first half of tLat period, they were occupied in preventing the people 
' from having any medical aid at all, since their almost constant em- 
ployment was, to prosecute physicians not of their body, surgeons, 
apothecaries, and empirics, for practising physic, though their own 
number wasinadeciuate to supply the medical wants of a twentieth part 
of the population. Whilst, in towns having under 100, (XX) inhabitants, 
in other countries, there may be found 100 physicians j in London, 
when its inhabitants consisted of .500, (X)0, the members of the 
College were, by their own by-laws, limited to *20. Hence the 
whole trade of physic, or at least nineteen-twentieths of it, became 
contraband, and a great })ortion of it was necessarily conducted by 
quacks and empirics. • Thus, whilst the public health was sacrificed, 
and the expenses of the sick for illegal or furtive advice were enor- 
mous, the gains almost all went into the j)ockets of the members of 
the College, either directly, in the course of their personal attend-, 
ance, or indirectly, in the shape of fines on the smugglers of medical 
advice, against whom they assumed even the power of imprisonmei|t 

their own authority. This was indeed the most prolific sources 
:^eir gains. The jails were then almost as full of physicians, sur- 
geons, apothecaries, quacks, and empirics, as they have been in lattfap;/ 
times of poachers. And thus, iiistciid of repressing ignorance anjlv 
empiricism, the avowed object of the establishment of the College of ' 
Physicians, the result of their labours during that period was most; 
exceedingly to increase them. Whilst the College were making a 
double harvest, the public were suffering in their pockets, healths, 
and lives. Throughout the seventeenth century, the condition of the 
people, in respect to medical treatment, was calamitous in the ex- 
treme, even according to the partial statements of Dr. Goodall, the 
encomiastic historian of the College. ^ 

, But the wants of the people rendered it impossible that twfev 
artificial and forced state of things should always continue. The^' 
xnpre power the College obtained, or assumed, the worse were the 
j^ple served. At length the progress of these evils gradualk led to 
although not much improved, state of tlp^; They 
Fol 14. G 
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^rew the practice of physic into the hands of the surgeons, and 
multiplied the class of apothecaries, who assumed successively the , 
titles of surgeon-apothecaries, and general practitioners. I'hf 
members of these branches, whom it was the common custom of 
the College of Physicians, in the 17 th century, to fine and imprison 
for practising physic, under the denomination of illegal practisers, 
did, in the beginning of the eighteenth century, engross at least 
nineteen-twentieths of that prac^tice, and have continued so to do 
down to the present time. It was in 1704 that the apothecaries were 
first formally authorised to practice all the branches of the profession, 
in consequence of a decision of the House of Lords, reversing a 
judgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench, in the case of one William 
Rose, an apothecary, prosecuted by the College of Physieians before 
that Court. Prom that period the physieians have been the de- 
pendents, or under-pick-pockets of the apothecaries j and that state 
of things, described by l)r. Dover a century ago, exists in an aggra- 
vated fonn at the present day. Hence the complicated and expensive 
state of prescription at present in this metropolis. There are very 
few physicians so independent of that branch as to be able to liv^fr" 
without their patronage and protection. But the physician must 
live, if his patient die. The prescriptions are, therefore, usually 
calculated, of necessity, much more to serve the apothecary than 
to restore the patient j and consultations are useless fonnalities, 
which only serve the ])urposcs of justifying a fatal event to the 
patient’s family, and of transferring more ()f his pro[)erty into the 
hands of the faculty before it takes place. 

We can, therefore, readily perceiv^e why, in this artificial and 
forced state of the medical profession, in England, in which the 
public are burthened with three times as many followers of EsCulapitis 
as they would have occasion for under its njitural circumstances, and 
with even more than three times the expenses incidental to sickness 
in other countries, every simple, intelligible, rational, and inductiVjS 
doctrine, in respect to the treatment of disease, is rejected, and its 
‘author vilified j whilst the most complex, unintelligible, and monstrous 
doctrines, as being more conducive to the interests of those who live 
by the quantities of medicines they employ, are in general favour and 
use. This is the inevitable course of cause and effect. But it is 
proper that their relationship should be developed, with a view to the 
removal or diminution of the evilj and we find the principle so 
clearly and humorously treated, in a letter to Dr. Dover, dated 
York, May 4, 1733, that, as the writer’s observations will equally 
well apply to the circumstances of 1827, we think we cannot do a 
more acceptable service to the curious reader than to insert it here. 
There are, at this day, mutatis mutandis^ cases so exactly in pois^^ 
that it might be thought to have been written with a view to them ; 

. ^Sm^You must have been underthe strong influence of some very ineiwf- 
' picious pl^et, not your friend Mercury : for what leas have kutsied 
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you into so inconsiderate and rash a resolution, of publishing youf 
rodox notions and practice of physic. .. 

* Permit a friend to expostulate a little with you upon this melancholy 
subject. 

‘ Does not the faculty consist of members actuated by the same passions 
and prejudices common to all other men ? Have they not an interest 
distinct from that of the community, as they in some measure subsist by 
the calamities of the public ? Arc they less sensible than others, of the 
ease and conveniency of pursuing their ends, the acquisition of fame 
and affluence in paths ready traced out to them, Avithout the painful and 
industrious application requisite in seeking new ones ? And will they not 
consequently be obstinately tenacious of their old general received rules, 
strenuously defend them upon all occasions, and treat every prying re- 
former as a traitor to themselves, and an enemy to the public. 

* Instead of such reflections as these, you may possibly have imagined 
that they were all sincere searchers after truth, encouragers of ingenious 
and diligent inquiries, and always ready to embrace it, when and wherever 
found ; that they were endowed with an humble opinion of their own 
knowlegc, joined with a forbearing and a forgiving temper towards such 
who difl’er from them ; imputing all real errors to a misinformed judg- 
ment, and never uncharitanly to a pravity of will and morals. Though 
it will be readily allowed that there are some few stich, men of the great- 
est ingenuity and integrity, of exalted ami improved talents, an honor to 
the science they profess, and as northy of our esteem and admiration, aa 
the many low craftsmen are of contempt and ridicule ; yet, considering 
the great disparity of numbers and ditt'erence of tempers, whatever your 
thoughts at that time may have been, you are surely now cured or the 
infatuation, and convinced that want of orthodoxy in physic is as heinous 
and as unpardonable a crime with the generality of your fraternity, as it 
h in points of doctrine Avith the clergy. 

‘ If any doubts still remain, (as a little champion against you, says it 
may be possible,) I imagine some crude mercury, which you often swal- 
low, must have lodged in the parts subservient to the rational facultie**, 
and rendered you non rompoa. What but a mere phrenzy could raise in 
you so passionate a concern for the public (Avhoare generally unthankful, 
or insensible of such favours) as to make you entirely regardless of your 
own AA^elfarc ? This public spirit you will, I dare say, plead in excuse for 
so false a step j and it is, 1 own, what may be urged with a better gractf 
by you than your opposers, for they swim in shoals with the current, and 
have the approbation and assistance of all, without fears of being in so 
unequal an encohnter ; you, on the contrary, labour against the stream, 
friendless and unaccompanied, and Avhocver meets you in his Avay, helps 
to sink you. 

‘ A declaration of love for the public, attended with such circum- 
stances, you will say, may be allowed to be sincere, while the violent 
professions of it by others will be thought somewhat equivocal : they 
may, indeed, for reasons very obvious, exert the best of their skill tO 
relieve people afflicted with acute distempers, (unAvilling to be exactly 
l^te, the hanpnan, Avho sees his patient but once,) and yet be not at aA 
Stmeitous to Keep them in a healthy state, or to eradicate chronical dis- 
o)rders, which yield many crops yearly. 

™®®^*^time, what harvest are you to reap from this bowted 
sincerity ? HemI you obtained the fame of slaying your thouf^^s ^ 
regular course, you might have purged, vomitea, blooded, and Aayed with- ' 

G2 
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censure : even your crude mercury, had it been given without success, 
or concealed, would not have opened one of these Arguses eyes ; whereas 
ybur recommending the use of it in so undisguised a way, and the rapid 
progress it has made in curing many disorders, before thought incurable, 
exposes you to the lash of many tongues and some pens. 

‘ A learned doctor, in a treatise on mercury, sets forth the great ob- 
ligation nurses and grave-diggers have to you, and makes you as much 
their friend as the late epidelnical disorders. Think you that such an 
advocate as the antidote, or even tlie very ingenious Cantabrigianf can 
wipe out stains of so deep a dye ? ‘ 

* Tlie next is a physical, philological barber-surgeon, who, in a lofty* 
strain, tells the world that the physician is ordained by Almighty God i 
and that he proceeds by unerring rules ; but that there are some bold 
intruders in this high ordination, strangers to these rules, who, relying on 
guesses, he calls ([uacks. And after giving a sketch of his medicinal 
philosopliy, his great erudition and pointed wit, u})on the merit of using 
you very roughly, I presume he builds his hopes of stepping into the 
College in his neighbourhood. 

^ So sanguine are his expectations of success, that he thus early ad- 
dresses himself to the favour and protection of the apothecaries ; a piece 
of policy absolutely necessary in young practitioners, and not to be totally 
neglected by the most venerable stigcs of the profession ; for whose re- 
putation can long stand the shock of universal charge rung upon their 
melodious mortars ? 

^ Another, already dignified, from a barber-surgeon turned into a doc- 
tor, in grateful remembrance of such his advancement, employs his many 
leisure hours in ser\ice of the fraternity. His avowed attempt is, to 
dispossess peoidc of the good opinion they have at present entertained 
of quick-silver ; wherein he follows the usual method of first defaming 
and blasting the credit of those who recommend it. Anger seems to have 
taken possession of the whole man, and left no room for reivsoii; which, 
being calm and cool, always flics terrified from so turbulent a companion. 
Empiric, quack and nostrum-monger, are terms as opprobrious and 
irritating among men of zeal and learning, as the more vulgar rhetoric 
is among the fish-women at RUUngxgate ; Tantane animh medkantibus irat^ 

* Poor Bellostc, who died in peace, where he long lived in esteem, ad 
a man of ingenuity and great veracity, is the first who falls a victim to 
his wrath. He is set forth in the character of an empiric, that his me- 
dicine quick-silver may he called <puickery : and as if it were much to 
the purpose, his philosophy is criticised, without giving any attention to 
the truth or falsehood of the facts quoted. 

* What pretence can you have to more favour than he has met with ^ 
You, who are among us daily, practising and inculcating what you have 
published, must expect at least the like, if not more severe usage : your 
legacy has spread too far to be longer treated with contempt ; its further 
progress therefore must be stopped by censures ,* every thing you have 
saia or done must be condemned ; notorious facts contested and rendered 
doubtful ; and your reputation openly attacked, purely with this view^ 
that what you have asserted in relation to quick-silver may find no cre<Ut. 

* Arc you not in full expectation of some such physical sophistry ill 
a treatise shortly to be published, which has been ushered into the worM 
by many public advertisements, importunately inviting all physiciai^. 
Burgeons, and apothecaries and others, (if any others can be supposed 
to nave candoiii^^ga^ veracity equal to them,) to supply cases on the use 
of quick-silffit' candour of people interested must undoubtedly be 
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great, if the saying holds true, that interest leill not hjc. That of 
publisher will be best shown, in remarking Avhat cases came to him froiii 
apothecaries, &c., and Avhat from patients ; that the readers may judge 
for themselves which most to rely on as genuine and fairly stated. 

* When hq has completed this work, he would do well to show his 
impartiality and public spirit, by collecting in the same manner all cases 
wherein vomits have proved fatal, and blisters occasioned mortifications, 
and so on, strictly scrutinising into the good nr bad success of many 
other commonly applied remedies : but this is never to be expected. All 
fatal miscarriages, purely owing to medicines regularly prescribed, will 
be for ever valid. Such miscarriages give an offence ; it is a discovery 
how cures maybe easily attained without the assistance of doctors, which, 
has gathered a storm just ready to burst on your devoted head. 

^ 1 hope you may still avert the danger, that these first skirmishes may 
have abated your courage, and that you will not longer persist in coveting 
persecution, for the sake of the public, but rather endeavour to mitigate 
the correction of your adversaries by a silent submissive retreat from the 
contest. It is prudent to fly with a few wounds from the outlyers only^ i 
and, on the contrary, high madness to molest ami stand combating with 
a whole nest of hornets. However you may despise waspish insects, when 
they are in great numbers, enraged and armed with poisonous weapons, 
they are no contemptible enemies. 

* This letter, already grown long and tedious, I thought to have finished 
here ; but I am willing to say something first of myself. My name you 
know, and experience has showed you some of my good qualities ; but 
be not vainly inquisitive to know more of me ; for my nature and eflicacy 
are incornprehensilile to liunuin faculties, and will eternally divide the 
studious labours of the most curious searchers into mysteries. 

* If you torture me by fire, and stop my flight, can I do less than re- 
sent such cruel usage by griping, rending, and in various ways exciting 
my just rage on the first object I am let loose to ? Whereas, iinchangett 
by art, and in the pure state Providence ofters me, I am truly a friend of 
mankind, affording comfort and relief to most of the miscralde, who will 
have but as much faith and confidence in me, as they blindly repose in 
many mixtures of poisons. 

‘ Wen called in aid, and thus in a friendly way admitted, I speedily 
and insensibly pervade the whole human system in pursuit of all noxious 
heterogeneous intruders. None can long resist my invincible force, nor ' 
avoid the combat by absconding or flight ; the most remote and imper* 
ceptible recesses’fin the labyrinths of the nerves, are as accessible to me 
as the first more obvious passages. Whenever, therefore, they may have 
become formidable by possessin<jf an important post in collected num- 
bers, I soon reach the place, and as soon disunite them, and drive them 
out of the body ; gaining a complete victory with so much ease, that, 
Wliile this war is waging within, all seems to be at peace without ; and, 
when the enemy is dislodged, I repair the damages they may have done, 
by restoring to all organs sufficient vigour to execute their proper 
functions. 

• A sends me with her commission and ample powers to enforce 

{pU places a punctual observ ance of the laws she nas imposed ; in con- 
se^ence whereof, when I find the stomach and bowels in a state of re- 
beuion, bruiging quick and inevitable destruction upon the whole consti- 
tuhon, I imintediately reduce them to obedience and a peaceable state. 
Whenever any of the great complexuses of the nerves, by intestine jar^ 
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^ave entangled themselves, at my approach they range into regular order, 
and give mutual assistance to each otlicr in a friendly embracing inter- 
course ; from whence all hideous and convulsive agonies and tremors 
cease, giving place to a universal serenity. 

* I roll on without control, through tubes inconceivably minute ; the 
very avenues to the seat of the rational soul are open to me. I find free 
ingress and egress, and am always welcome to that noble inhabitant, who 
is sensible of the service I do her, in rendering this her temporary abode 
somewhat comfortable. Were it possible for you, with a just concep- 
tion, to follow my track through these almost' infinite meanders, your 
admiration of this wonderful machine would be exceeding great. And 
how just woidd be your indignation at the presumption of some weak 
men, who pretend to have unerring rules for rectifying disorders, the 
situation of which they cannot possibly know, and philosophically to de- 
termine tlie exact progress of what they send blended into this road of 
circulation ; so numberless and intricately disposed are these channels, 
and their mutual communications, that the only wonder is, that they 
should ever make a tolerable guess. 

‘ Having thus indulged myself in expatiating on my good and powerful 
properties, I will now fairly give you an account of some things which 
are indeed out of my reach. I cannot give eternal duration to a material 
body liable to daily changes. In my progress through the heart, I can- 
not correct the vices of it, taken in a figurative sense ; it is not in my 

S ower to give courage to a coward, to make a knave honest, nor to mod- 
erate the raging passions of men of persecuting spirits ; I cannot re- 
strain the volubility of a tongue that hatli an innate propensity to defama- 
tion, nor urge a restive one to a frank declaration of truths. 

* Real defects in the gifts of nature arc not to bo supplied but by a 
creating power ; I cannot, tlierefore, cause a limb that may l)e wanting 
to grow forth, nor can I lill an empty cavity in the head with brains ,• but, 
should I make a lodgment in so solitary ami unfurnished an apartment, 
the owner need not be under any apprehensions, for fools were never 
known to go mad ; free from all agitating thoughts and doubts, they 
enjoy a profound trampiillity of mind, and arc happy in an undisturbed 
conceit of being extremely wise. When you meet with physical philoso- 
phers of this class, be not so ill-natured us to attemj)t to deceive them ; 
let nothing divert yon from your judicious course of exploring my vir- 
tues by experience ; an uninterrupted prosecution herein will produce 
authorities sufficient to overcome the most obstinate infidelity or wilful 
blindness ; and then your close attention to my service will be richly 
rewarded, and gratefully acknowledged by your true friend. 

‘ Hydrargyrum.^ 

The preceding letter contains some deeply philosophical remarksi 
playfully and gracefully delivered. How often have simple and 
efficacious remedies been viliiied and abandoned, only because they 
are unprofitable j and complex, and deleterious ones extolled and 
applied, only because they are profitable to the craftsmen ? It is 
the singular state of the profession, in England, which is the futile 
source of this mischief. But medical doctrines are also for a> time 
'received or rejected, according to the known or presumed political or 
jreUgious creed of their authors. The further consideration of these 
.evila^ and of the means of removing them, we are obliged to defer to 
another Numliei:. < 



Plan for the Hearing and Decision of Appeals 
FROM India. 

In a former Number of this Journal, we took occasion to draw 
the attention of the public to a motion in the House of Peers by 
Lord Lansdown, relative to appeals against decisions made by the 
courts of law in India, and promised some details of the mode in 
which such appeals ought to be prosecuted, heard, and put in^a 
train of final adjudication. We have now the pleasure to redeem 
our pledge, by giving to our readers the substance of a very able and 
comprehensive statement, which we understand has been already 
laid before the authorities to whom the duty of effecting reforms of 
this nature especially belongs. A copy of this excellent plan having 
come into our possession thus opportunely, we hasten to lay its sub- 
stance before our Indian friends, who will readily perceive that it is 
from the mind of one not less remarkable for his thorough under- 
standing of the question than for his zeal in promoting so useful a 
reform. We need add no more, than a sincere and ardent hope, that 
the Noble Lord, who, since our first advertence to his motion, has 
joined the existing Administration, will embrace the earliest practi- 
cable opportunity of following up his original intention, by the adop- 
tion of some such plan as that so clearly and temperately detailed in 
the suggestions which we have now the pleasure to introduce to the 
readers’ attention. 

The real object of the British Constitution, in considering the King 
in Council as a Court of Appeal from the different courts established 
in all the British Colonies, is to secure through those courts, and 
their respective judges, for all the inhabitants of those colonies, whe- 
ther Europeans or Natives, by placing them directly under the pro- 
tection and the superintendence of his Majesty in Council, the strict 
observance of those different systems of law, which the legislature 
has deemed wise to establish amongst them. ^ 

As it is, therefore, the duty of the King in Council, as a Court of 
Appeal, to afford that protection to the inhabitants of those colonies, 
by affirming all such decisions of the colonial courts, as may be in 
conformity with those systems of law, and by reversing all , such de- 
cisions as may be in opposition to the same systems of law,— it 
Obvious that the King in Council, in order that they may discharge 
their duty as a Court of Appeal, with the least possible delay, ex- 
pense, and inconvenience, to the parties who are concerned in ap- 
peals, and also in order that they may, at the same time, by the 
somidness and promptitude of their decisions, encourage those who 
yeally believe themselves to be aggrieved, discourage those who put t 
in an appeal merely for the pur|)ose of gaining time, or oppressing 
weir ^ver^ry, should themselves not only possess a thorough knqw- 
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of all the different systems of colonial law, but should 
nave sufficient leisure to attend to each case of appeal, as soon asit 
is brought before them. . . 

. The King in Council, in addition to the appellate jurisdiction, which* 
they exercised over the British Colonies in the West Indies and in 
North America, previous to tlie year 1773, have since been, from 
time to time, vested by different Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, 
and Royal Instructions, with an immense appellate jurisdiction over 
aS the colonies which have, since that period, been acquired by the 
British arms at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, on 
the island of Ceylon, and in the East India Company’s territories 
in the East Indies. 

The appellate jurisdiction with which the King in Council hj^ve 
been vested, since the year 1773, in as far as it relates to the colonies 
which have just been mentioned, extends over eleven Supreme Courts, 
viz. eight King’s and three Company’s Courts, which have been esta- 
blished in the King’s possessions j at the Cape of Good Hope, in the 
Isle of France, in the island of Ceylon, and in the East India 
Company’s possessions at Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and Prince 
of Wales’s Island. In order to understand thoroughly the nature of 
these different Courts, as well as the nature of the different systems 
of law, according to which they arc bound to proceed, it may bet 
necessary to consider them in detail. 

- The following are the different Courts in the colonies, over whicK 
the King in Council exercise an appellate jurisdiction: 

The following four are established in King’s settlements : viz., the 
King’s Court at the Cape of Good Hope, the King’s Court at the 
Isle of France, the King’s Supreme Court of Justice, and the King’s 
High Court of Appeal at Ceylon. 

The following seven are established in the East India Company . 
settlements ; the King’s Supreme Court at Calcutta, the King’s Su* 
preme Court at IMadras, the King’s Supreme Court at Bombay, the 
King’s Recorder’s Court in Prince of Wales’s Island ; the Company’s 
Courts, called the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, at Calcutta 3 the ditto at 
Madras 3 the ditto at Bombay. ' ^ 

These three last Courfe are established by the East India Company,, 
uiider the authority of different Acts of Parliament. They are the^ 
three High Courts of Appeal, established at Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, to which an appeal lies, in certain cases, from every inferidt 
;ipurt established by the Company, in every part of their three- pre- 
^encies of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, consisting in all of 
lirards of 80 separate courts, composed of 120 judges 3 and froBd 
^jhich three Company’s High Courts of Appeal, an appeal lie$. Jar 
jases of a certain amount, to the King in Council. , ^ 

0^ the Court at the Cape of Good Hope extendi * 



case&j all civil persons, and all lands in that colony. 
Jtirfediotion of the court at the Isle of France extends over all cases^ 
all persons, and all lands in that colony. 

The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and that of the High Court 
of Appeal, in Ceylon, taken together, include every case whatevei^ 
which can occur on that island. 

The jurisdiction of tl\e three King’s Supreme Courts at Calcmta, 
Madras, and Bombay, and that of the three Company’s High Courts 
of Appeal, called Sudder Adawluts, taken together, include every 
case of a certain amount that can occur within the three jurisdictions 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 

The jurisdiction of the King’s Recorder’s Court on Prince of 
Wales’s Island, and that of the subordinate courts in the settle- 
ments of Malacca and Sincapore, include all the cases that can occur 
of a certain amount within those three settlements. 

The system of law which prevails in each of the above colonies is 
as follows : 

Capk of Good Hope. — ^The law in force in this colony is what 
is called, the Dutch Roman law, modified in some instances by the 
colonial regulations made by the Dutch and the English Colonial 
Governments respectively. 

Isle of France. — ^’Plie law in force in the Isle of France is the 
Roman law, as modified during the French Revolution in France, 
and still fiirthcr modified by the colonial regulations made by th4 
French and the English Colonial Governments respectively. 

JsLAND OF Ceylon. — 1. The law in force in the Island of Ceylon, 
in as far as it relates to the Dutch, English, and Cingalese inha- 
bitants of the maritime parts of that island, is the Dutch Romam^^ 
law, modified by the colonial regulations of the Dutch and English 
(iolonial Governments. i 

In as far as it relates to all the Mohammedan inhabitants on 
the island, the Mohammedan law, as observed amongst the Moham- 
BOpdans of Arab descent, who inhabit the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel. 

3. In as far as it relates to the 4Cinga]^ inhabitants^ of the 
Kandian country or interior of the island, — the Buddhuist law (with^ 
some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Buddhuist in- 
halatants of the Burman empire and Siam. 

4. In as far as it relates to the Hindoo inhabitants of the north-? ' 

west; north, and north-east parts of the islahd, — the Hindoo laV|^' 
(with some local modifications,) as observed amongst the Hindoo^ 
inhabitants of the Peninsula of India. ^ 

’ 6. In as far it relates to the people called the Moeqasus, who in-J 
habit two considerable provinces on Ceylon, the one on t^ south- 
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«ast and the othet on the north-west side of the island^-^-the Hfaldpo 
Jaw, as observed amongst the Hindoo inhabitants on the coast of 
Malabar. 

6. In as far it relates to the maritime causes between the natives 
of India,— the Mallealum and Malay maritime law. 

East India Company’s Tresidencies of Calcutta, Madras, 
ANit Bombay, and the Settlements of the Prince of Wales s 
Island. The law in force in the whole of the above-naihed ter- 

ritories of the East India Company, in as far as it relates to the 
European inhabitants, is the English law, as introduced into those 
territories, and modilied by the several charters of justice by which 
.the several King’s Courts have been established in theni j in as far 
as it relates to the immense population of the Hindoo inhabitants, 
the Hindoo law 3 and as far as it relates to the Mohammedan in- 
habitants, the Mohammedan law, subject, however, to the modifi- 
cations which have been introduced into both of them by the East 
India Company’s local regulations. 

From the above considerations, it appears, 1st. That the King 
in Council, as a court of appeal from the eleven Supreme Courts 
which have just been mentioned, exercises an appellate jurisdiction 
which, directly and indirectly, in as far as it relates to persons, in- 
cludes a population of upwards of SO,(KK),(KK) of people. In as far as 
it relates to territory, includes countries which, independent of the 
Cape of Good Hoi)e and the Isle of France, extend upwards of 
1400 miles in length, and nearly as many in breadth, and which 
comprise the chief i)art of that vast region which is bounded by 
the Indus in the north-west, the great range of the Thibiteaii moun- 
tains in the north-east, and by the Ocean on the south-east and south- 
west. And in as far as it relates to the nature of the cases which 
may be brought before the King in Council by ajiiieal, includes every 
question of contract, inheritance, land, and revenue, of a certain 
amount, in which, besides all the great interests of the Crown and 
of the nation, not only the immense revenue of the E^st India Com- 
pany, upwards of l.^),(KX),0(X)/, sterling a year, and the tenure of 
every foot of land in their dominion, but also every religious and 
anoral feeling, as well as every prejudice of the [)eople of every reli- 
gion in the country is most deeply concerned. 

’ That the King in Council may, as a court of appeal from 
those courts, be called upon to decide (juestions of the utmost im- 
portance to the prosperity and tranijuillity, not only of the Cape of 
. Good Hope, the Isle of France, and Ceylon, but of every part of 
^Indiaj to consider questions, not only of English, French, and 
iriiutch, colonial law, but some of the most intricate questions of 
:^indoo, Mohammedan, and Buddhuist, law j that their construction 
such laws must form the rule of decision as to those laws, not 
ojttly for every Qourt, superior as well as inferior* established at thfli 
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of Good Hope, Isle of France, and Ceylon, but also for every 
'Court, superior as well as inferior, established in every part of 
India j and, finally, that they are called upon, for the due protection' ► 
of upwards of eighty millions of inhabitants, to exercise a vigilant 
superintendence and a prompt control over upwards of 150 judges 
situated between 14,000 and 16,(X)0 miles olF from the mother 
country. H 

Considering the variety of the different jurisdictions, and of the 
different systems of law which have been described, it seems obvio\j||l 
that the persons who, from their local knowledge and leisure, are the 
best qualified for deciding cases in appeal, from the Isle of France, 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon, and the Company’s possessions in the 
East Indies, are those King’s judges, who, citer having held in the 
King’s and Company’s colonies for many years some ot the highest 
and most responsible judicial situations in the gift of the Crown, are 
allowed to retire upon pensions granted to them for life by the 
Crown, not only as a reward for their services, but as a mark of 
public approbation. I'heir having been appointed to those offices is 
a proof that they originally were men of known character in their 
profession. Their having been allowed to retire from office ppQU 
pensions is etpially a proof that their conduct while in office was 
such as dej:crved the approbation of the Government. Their legal 
education makes them aware of the sort of local information whigh 
it is necessary for them to accpiire. Their long residence in the 
colonies, and the influence they derive from their judicial situatioB^^* 
afford them the very.best opportunity of accpiiring the most 
thentic information, and the age at which most of them are appointed 
to those situations, enables them to avail themselves of that oppor-^ 
>tunity while in the full vigour of their understanding. 

As it is therefore highly adviseable that the King in Council bo 
enabled to avail themselves, as a Court of Appeal, of the assistance of 
these judges, if any objections should occur to the King’s appointing 
them members of the Privy Council, it is proposed that his Majesty 
In Council be empowered by a legislative act, from time to time, 
to call upon such of these judges as he may think proper to act aSi 
legal assessors to the King in Council, whenever they sit as a Court 
to hear appeals from the colonies. v : 

A Court of Appeal so constituted must always be efficient, and 
must always be popular in the colonies j it must be efficient, because 
it must always have in it, at least, some members who are thoroughly 
pequainted with the peculiar system of colonial law according -to 
^hich the Court is bound to decide, and with the local circumstan^J 
of the people amongst whom that law prevails j who, from long^Klir*^ 
dence in colonies, feel an interest in colonial questions ; who, fl 9^4 
having retired from office on pensions, have leisure to attend &e 
Comt whenever their presence may be necessary j and who, from not^^ 
having the excuse which other members may have of official avoC^i^ ^ 
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tiotis, want of time, and want of local knowledge, must feel 
aelves to be acting under a much higher degree of responsibility to 
the public, both as to the soundness and to the promptitude of their, 
decisions. 

^‘It must always be popular in the colonies, because it is composed 
of men, who, as the inhabitants of the colonies themselves know, 
werAriginaUy appointed judges in the colonies by the Crown, with 
great salaries, and with high rank, for the express purpose of secur- 
ing for the inhabitants a strict observance of the laws, and for 
affording to the inhabitants the most ready protection and redress 
against any oppression which might be offered to their persons or 
their property — of men to whom the inhabitants themselves have 
always for this reason been {uncustomed to look up as to the most 
faithful of their protectors — of men whom the inhal^itants themselves 
believe to feel an interest in their welhire, whom they know to be 
thoroughly informed with respect to their laws and customs, and 
who, they therefore conceive, will be alw{iys ready and able to decide 
upon such cases as are brought before them in appeal from the 
colonies with the least possible delay, expense, and inconvenience to 
the parties who are concerned. 

The measure of associating the coloniiil judges, who retire upon 
pensions from their office, as legtil assessors, with the members of 
the Privy Council, will be gr{idu{illy attended with the most bene- 
fiqial effect, as well {is to the colonies themselves, as to his Majesty’s 
0overnment. 

To the colonies, because it will afford to these, from time to 
time, as the judges respectively return to England, and retire upon 
their pensions, an opportunity of having the state of their laws,* 
and that of their administr;ition of justice amongst them, brought '■ 
before his Majesty in Council, in the most authentic shape, by per- 
sons in whose knowledge, integrity, and judgment, they have the 
fullest confidence. 

To his Majesty’s Government j first, because it will enable the 
King in Council to make a perfect collection of all the different 
colonial systems of laws which prevail in the British colonies, and 
to ascertain from the mui^ authentic sources what effect each of those' 
'igrstems has in its respective colonies, what ulteriition is required in 
those systems, and how such alterations may be introduced with 
advantage to the people. 

S ondly, because it will enable his Majesty in Council to deriye 
nformation from men, whose lepl education in Edgland, and 
local experience in the colonies, qualify them to give theif 
n . on the subject, both as English lawyers conversant with 
inciples of the British constitution, and as colonial lawyers 
conversant with the real state of the British Colonies, and therefore 
jqual'^ them to apply the general principles of law, and the general 
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pritkciples of the British constitution, to the local peculiarities, and 
<5er%e state of society in the British colonies. ' 

, Thirdly, because it will accustom the colonies to consider ^ 
King in Council as a tribunal, in which their respective interests 
understood, in which every question relative to them will not only 
excite a proper degree of interest, but will receive the earliest con- 
sideration j and, in which. they may therefore be certain of rec^ng 
immediate redress on any oecvision on which they may feel ®m- 
selves aggrieved. ^ 

As many cases, in which both appellants and appellees are nati^ 
of India, have been for many years in appeal before the King in 
Council, from the Courts of Sudder Adawluts of Bombay, Madras 
and Calcutta, and as they have not been prosecuted before the King 
in Council, owing to the parties concerned not having appointed emy 
agents to act on their behalf in England } it is proposed, in order^to 
get rid of all the cases of this description which are now in appeaj, 
and in order to prevent for the future the very great inconvenience 
which has occurred from the natives of India not having appointed 
agents in England, and from their ignorance of the steps which 
they ought to take in England when they appeal to the King in 
Council, — that the East India Company should appoint in England 
one of the civil servants, who is thoroughly acquainted with the 
proceedings of the Zillah, provincial, and Sudder Adawlut Courts^ 
under the three presidencies, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, whose 
duty it shall be, acting under instructions, to take care that all cas^ 
of appeal from the three above Courts to the King in Council, m 
which natives of India are appellants and appellees, shall, provided 
the parties themselves shall not have appointed agents to act for 
them in England, be immediately brought forward before the King 
in Council, and be dealt with by them as the circumstances of the 
case may require. 

Although what has been said applies more immediately to the 
colonies at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Isle of France, in Ceylbtt^ 
and the East India Company’s possessions in India, the plan which 
has been proposed is just as applieable to the British Colonies ih 
North America, theWest Indies, Trinidad, St. Lucie, Demerara, and 
Berbice. The cases which are appealed from the West Indies being 
mostly cases of equity, those from North America and St. Lue^ 
cases either of the ancient or of the more modern French law^ 
those from Trinidad of the Spanish law, and those from DemeraTa 
and Berbice of the Dutch, and therefore as much within the con- 
sideration of those judges who have been alluded to, as the 
which come from the colonies with which they have been moreS 
mediately connected. 'mm 
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Chap. V. 

The Colonists themselves are interested in the destruction of the 
Prejudice against Colour. 

The proclamation of the independence of the United States form- 
ed a new jera for America. The principles of freedom being once 
ascertained, it only remained to deduce from them their due con- 
sequences, and to apply them. But mark the injustice of men ! 
Treaties were formed with tlie savage tribes upon a footing of 
equality, and scrupulously observed, while, at the same time, the 
Southern States of the new republic continued the slave-trade, and 
retained in bondage millions of slaves, whose colour they regarded 
as an opprobrium. This apparent coiitradH tion may readily be ac- 
counted for on the plea of expediency ^ but no consideration call 
palliate its iniquity. 

The society of Quakers is entitled to everlasting honour. When, 
in the year 1754, they gave freedom to their slaves, and excluded 
from the society of friends those who did not follow their example ; 
they set a pattern which all Christian societies ought to have imi- 
tated, and w'hich it is to be lamented that Catholics were not the 
first to give the world. 

From that time, the notions of liberty, which, traversing the 
Atlantic, came to c irculate in £uroj)e, the fomiation of societies of 
friends to the negroes, both in England and in France, the debates 
of the Constituent Assembly, animated by so many generous senti+ 
ments and high conceptions, and the jmblication of a number of 
valuable works, awakening the public attention, ha\e shown that a 
Veform in the colonial system is urgently called for, and must be 
made, or those who cling to it in its present state will find it crumble 
to decay, and be crushed beneath its ruins. 

^ A sudden and general eniancij)ation of the slaves would be a 
^^ild and perilous measure. JSuch has never been the aim of any phi*- 
lanthropist, and those colonihts who persist in asserting the reverse^, 
lie wilfully with the truth before their eyes. Have we not inces- 
santly entreated the planters to give up the infamous traffic of slave 
dealing, to treat their negroes with less severity, and to adopt regu- 
lations which, tending gradually to ameliorate their position, would 
^byiate that tendency to revolt which a sense of injustice must 
;,i^gr stimulate and excite ? 

^^^hat has been the conduct of colonists ? Like all othef despots, 
wjio never allow those they oppress to be ripe for liberty, instead of; 
rendering the yoke of slavery more light, they have laid addi- ' 
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tional weight on it. They have replied to works written in the 
spirit of reason and benevolence, by abuse of the authors, whom 
they term assassins and hlanchophagi. According to them, we sharpen,*' ' 
daggers on which their life-blood is to stream ! we are traitors 
our country 1 After a discussion of this question among the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, persons connected with the slave-trade 
hired men to cry through all the streets of Paris : ‘ Here is^e 
list of the deputies who have voted in the debate of to-day in fa#ur 
of England against France.’ At the liead of this list was usually 
placed the name of a man, who, during near forty years that he de^ 
fended the cause of Africans, stood alone in the breach for at least 
eighteen or twenty, while his timid compeers were hushed by a 
sense of danger. 

It will doubtless seem incredible to the present generation, that 
the colonial question, vsince it has been lirst agitated in h ranee, has 
given rise to no fewer than seven hundred })ublications. Some (by* 
far the smaller number) are written in a spirit of moderation, and 
claim but justice j others, tinged with bitterness and falsehood, and 
disgraced by unseemly attempts at pleasantry, have already sunk to 
oblivion. 

The events which have lately changed the aspect of the Old and 
New Wf)rld, especially those relating to America, have not virtually 
affected the question of the slavery or freedom ot Africans, but have 
supplied data by which eventually to resolve it. 

It has been found that nations advance more rapidly in knowledge 
than in virtue, (treat talents are sometimes associated in the same 
individual with immorality, and even with meanness. 

In theory, political wisdom is termed the result of moral feeling j 
in practice, it will be found diametrically its opposite. In old Europe, 
despotism is organized, while in fact liberty, even when recognized 
as existing by right, remains inacti\'e. Ihniic fiith and fallacious 
promises are the tools of power ; but by a re-action against hypo- 
crisy, a reasoning people succeeds in shaking off the trammels of 
prejudice, and breaking the bonds of injurious custom. 

Not a few negroes and persons of colour have figured in ouf v 
armies, engaged in the defence of liberty, in our literary meetings 
and political assemblies, and the greater part of them are remem- 
bered to have filled with honour their several stations. Who doea 
not recal with the deepest interest the tragical death of the young 
Mentor, who, beneath an African complexion of the deepest dye, 
possessed so good a heart, so much intelligence, and such luminous^" 
views } These persons, intermixed freely with the native whites, iit 
aU the social relations of life, had not to complain of an injuridim ' 
distinction, and that complete equality was attended with the hap- 
piest residts. Among our neighbours, in tlie rest of Europe, such 
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ptetty much the custom'} the clamours of a few colonists and old 
creole ladies find no echoes from the voice of reason. 

By founding the colony of Sierra-Iicone, English philanthropists , 
have realized the project to carry civilization into Africa. Travellers 
from England succeed each other without interruption, in order to 
traverse that region in every possible direction. The British minia^ 
try, following the impulse of the will of the nation, pursues the 
abolition of the slave-trade with a perseverance which calumny has 
in vain attacked. The termination of this nefarious traffic is stipu- 
lated for in all treaties between England and the African chiefs, as 
also with Asiatic princes, among others, the Imam of Muscata. Ac- 
cording to a convention with Radama, this king of the Oras has for- 
bidden the slave-trade to his numerous subjects, and he sends the 
young natives of his dominions to the Mauritian isles and to Eng- 
land, in order that they may obtain the benefit of a good education. 

In the British parliament, slavery and the questions relevant to it, 
will always be the object of serious discussion. Orators, not less 
distinguished by the brilliancy of their talent than by the solidity of 
their virtue, seconded from without the walls of the senate by the 
writings of men gifted with the same (jualities, will continue to raise 
their voice in favour of justice and Christian charity, in behalf of 
Africans and their descendants. These accents, repeated by the 
periodical press, will at length resound through each hemisphere, and 
prove the knell of slavery. 

The British Government, ever anxious to provide for the interests 
of the future, while attending to the claims of the present time, has 
in all its colonial possessions carefully paved the way for final eman- 
cipation, by well-concerted preparatory measures. Such, among 
others, is the suspension of labour on Sundays, the religious observ- 
ance of the Lord’s-day, the regulations of marriage between the 
slaves, the admission of their testimony in courts of law, the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment inflicted upon women, &c.* The appli- 
cation of these measures to the islands of Santa-Lucia and Tobago, 
&c., has been attended with complete success. At Trinidad, on the 
contrary, the white colonists have resisted the wisdom of government, 
and remonstrated in the most bitter terms, especially against the 
abolition of the whip, the use of which forms, according to them, an 
inherent principle in the due regulation of slavery. But it is a re- 
markable fact, that the free colonists, negroes and coloured men, 
have in a great proportion refused to sign the memorial transmitted 
by the whites. 


• See the ' Second Report of the Committee of the Society for the 
‘'Mitigation and Gradual Abolition of Slavery.' In 8vo., London, lo26, p. 
ftnd the foUpwing.-— Also, ‘ The Slave Colonies of Great Britain, or a 
lecture of Ifegro Slavery, drawn by the Colonists themselves/ In 8yp| 
‘ J^don, 1825, 5cc. 
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The existence of the Haytian republic will probably have a gceat> 
influence on the destiny of the Africans of the New World. Opinions 
widely diverging from each other have manifested themselves upb^ 
the tecognition of this republic by an act 'whkh. is without a par^|||l^| 
in diplomatic records. To the motives and facts known to or j^ess^ ’ 
^at by the public, which have provoked, accompanied and mllowed 
tB» event, have been joined predictions and conjectures which iipte' 
alone can verify or refute. But, setting aside the chances of fut^gv, 
and passing over all that does not immediately hold to the mat^ 
before us, it cannot be denied, that the' very existence and.recogn^ 
tion of a powerful and well organized negro state does fill up th^il 
chasm' which prejudice had created between men of different coni-» ^ 
plexions, and asserts the ability of Africans to deserve and to value 
freedoom. 

A black empire in the midst of the Atlantic, i/ a pharos shini^ 
forth a beacon to the oppressed, an ominous beal-fire to the oppreU^j 
sots. Hope, languid from long-suffering, revives to warm the 
bosoms of Ave millions of slaves dispersed throughout the continent 
of America and the Antilles. 


A general impulse has been given to the New World. Rights, 
duties, free constitutions, national representations, are things the 
human mind, in every station, now learns to grasp at and discuss. 
E^ublems of liberty are displayed before the eyes of the slave, song^ 
of freedom are poured forth in his hearing. ill these seeds of 



,^A strong disposition to attain all which the energy of mind and 
body can reach, is, above all, to be noticed among men of colour ; 
the very circumstance of being of a mixed race being,^ as jjllowed 
by a naturalist, the cause of mental and physical vigour. Th^^ 
numbers and power of these men are daily increasing. In man;^ ' 
countries, at Cuba, for instance, the pride and indolence of th^-* 
Castilians having united to leave to the coloured race the exercise 
of various arts and trades, their, natural aptitude has obtained for 
them that affluence which ever results from industry, which has be^ 
come in their hands a powerful lever, by which to sway foroigu 
commercial interests. Before real power, the distinctions of vanity 
fade into shadowy splendour. Decorations and titles, though of in- 
calculable value, when awarded to public virtue by a national jury^ 
.when l^towed by caprice and favour, weigh little against any ofHn^. 
solid benefits of life. Experience prepares the triumph of the axloia ^ 
asserts, that each man is the son of his own works. Tb^ 
nobility of the skin, will share the fate of parchment nobility,, that . 
eXcMsive pride of genealogy which cowered in The shade of i© 
Freed negroes and men of colour feel now a confldenpo 
own powers, and whiftn the sources of instructiofllire opeofiC: 
^ shrink not from any concurrence. Already their i 

a foil and honourable list of lawyers, professors, civ 
i Herald, Fol. 14 . > 
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authors, physicians, and even priests, whose sacred calling raises, 
them still higher in the consideration of all colours. * Hence the 
progress of events, example, custom and pecuniary interest, all ten(> 
to place the African, the Indian, the European, and the Creole, upon 
tlie satoo moral and political level. 

In former times, the force of opinion, aided by laws and regU- 
’ latioBs, established different casts in society j the most exalted rose 
abbve the law. That engine of despotism is worn out 3 such laws 
and decrees are either now revoked, or have fallen into contempt 
and disuse. 

The Old World gravitates also, though but slowly, towards 
Uwrty. A crowd of emigrants, stimulated by commercial views, or 
irritated by })ersecution, carry to America their activity and their / 
indents, and ask of her, in return, toleration, freedom, and an equal 
dfefribution of justice. Among these detached branches from so 
inany different nations, the conjugal tie will establish an intimate 
connection. The licentious babits which former colonists bad in- 
dulged in with their slaves, will be looked on with contempt j while 
the diffusion of knowledge bestows intellectual liberty, industry will 
lead to civil freedom, and the holy ceremony of marriage, by ren- 
dering morals more pure, will give permanence to security. 

It is evident that this revolution in morals will be the immediate 
result of a political revolution. All prejudices concerning colour and 
,v interest will melt into the mass of wisdom, acting by exiJericnce fot* 
the happiness of mankind. * 

Such are tlm motives which, joined to a sense of justice, have 
prompted the decision of four republics, Columbia, Mexico, La Plata, 
and Guatimala, to abolish the slav c-trade 3 while in Europe, nations 
calling themselves Christian states, with satanic duplicity, aid the 
followers of Mahomet to trample under their feet the worshippers 
. of the cross of Jesus, the republics of America associate them- 
selves by heart and by deed with the sJicred cause of the Greeks. 
Is it to be credited that they will not recognize the rights of African 
tribes to become co- proprietors of the soil to which tliey have been 
transplanted, and which is cultivated by their toil ? Eight hundred, 
thousand slaves, in the English possessions, will not in vain invoke 
a liberating arm. But what will become of Brazil, with a form of 
.jgovernment so foreign to the New World, and with a shameless 
stipulation, to continue the traffic in human blood for four years 
fnorCy while her ])opulation contains already nineteen hundred thou- 
.fand slaves ? What will be the conduct of the United States, within 
;ifrhose dominions more than sixteen hundred thousand Africans are 
in slavery ? How will they be able, as republicans, to reconcile^ 

See * Ap la Litt<^raturc des Nbgres, ^c. in Svo., Paris, 1808 f 
mte^cstingWork in Portuguese, recently published, SDiscorso, mstotip 
Politico,’ &c. in 8 vo., Rio de Janeiro, 1826. The . 

who calls himself ‘ Voyageur aux pays Coloniaux/ 
flj|p5.^olour, Father Leonardo. 



this coniradictioTi to their avowed principles, and as Christians, ta 
justify this profanation of the precepts of the Gospel ? , 

It is now thirty-five years since I wrote thus to the chil^^n 
Africa in our colonics t ^ There will come a time when day** 
spring from on high shall visit only freemen of your race, and the 
fight of heaven shall no longer fall upon slaves and upon fetter|. ' * 

. The ill-will which inflamed the colonists led them to treat as p<p* 
secution what was merely foresight, a prediction inspired by ho^j 
and relating to an indefinite period. Under that impression on thei|r 
part, neitlicr calumnies, libels, persecution, nor abuse, have been 
spared to avenge themselves upon the author. If the planters had 
not been struck by moral blindness, they would have perceived that 
establishments founded upon slavery, that is to say, having crime 
for their basis, could never possess the inherent principle of stability^ 
We may discern in the present the image of the future. Ameridl^ 
has, ever since it became known to Europeans, been called the New 
World ; this denomination is doubly suitable since the political me- 
tamorphosis which she has lately experienced. 

Surely, wc are not less the friends of the whites than of the blacks, 
when by intercession for the unhappy Africans, we conjure you to 
change fetters of iron for bonds of amity, and to bind to your 
interest, by acts of charity, those whom you now exasperate, to your 
peril, by tyranny and bloodshed. Beware, ye planters, who obsti- 
nately resist the warning voice, the lumping hand ; look forth at the 
danger that surrounds you j — a volcano beneath you. Lulled in a 
false security, you repose on the edge of a fiery crater, which your- 
selves have dug! J)eem you tliat no vital spark of indomitabM 
energy shall again light the torch of liberty to glare upon your ruin ! 
Again shall a Npuriacus, a Toussaint-Louverture, rise to reclaim, byfe 
the strong arm of for(‘e, the rights your shallow reason holds froml 
him ? Does the just retribution to which you are exposed present] 
no terrors to your imagination ? IIow deplorable is the blindness 
which persists to find only menace and provocation in advice dictated 
by religion, and ins])ired by those sentiments of charity, guided by 
prudence, which ought to direct the counsels and preside over the 
actions of all men ! - , 


^ I shall terminate this chapter by some reflections, addressed exclu- 
sively to minds ot a pious cast j by others they would not be under** 
stood. ^ 


What is termed by the ignorant c/mnee, does not exist in 
system of creation. Incidents, apparently the most minute, 

, subordinate to the general plan of the unjverse, and have thdir 
as well as thei^ cause and effect. Those persons are surely much to 
be pitied; who look upon the moving picture of the evaits of thia 
a succession of circumstances, which J bduce 


|fe^*^ Lettre aux citoyens de coulcur et Neirres libr^/ in "S 
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spring QUt of each other, withotU a reference to that first cause by 
all is guided in that manner which fulfils His omniscient 
‘ The Christian who meditates attentively upon those matters 

peculiar to his own destiny, and upon those which are. the 
. ^ert#" portio^n of humanity, connects by faith all the links of the 
"cWki of events, and believes it to be attached to the pillars of Om- 
i^potence. Such is the temper of mind by which we may, not 
ii^ed scrutinize the ways of Providence, but judge according to our 
Hhiited powers, unbiassed by presmnptuous theories. 

^ The coSibinations which characterize the works of God in the physi- 
cal a§ in the moral world, present a multitude of proofs of this profound 
and complicated arrangement. Fatal is the error of the politician who 
,e3tpect8 the prosperity of his country to spring from the ruins of 
another •, the individual who expects the enjoyment of that wealth 
vjwhich is wrung from the tears of his fellow-creature. The immutable 
law of the Creator has decreed that all which is in itself iniquitous 
shall also prove to be impolitic, and that chastisement shall inevitably 
follow crime. The guilty man does not always meet in this world 
the punishment he has drawn upon himself j and why? Because, in 
the words of Saint Augustin, God has eternity wherein to punish. It 
is not thus with respect to nations, since, in their collective capacity, 
forming one body, they are not reserved for a future state ; they 
have in this world their reward, as among the Romans, for some 
^ human virtues,* or are punished as many nations have been, for na- 
tional crimes by national calamities, 'fhe judgment seems to us to 
fallulike upon tlie innocent individuals as upon the guilty mass; but 
piety teaches us to believe, that Eternal .Tustice bestows in compen- 
sation blessings beyond the reach of our intelligence to conceive. 

The calamities which the sins of the people call down upon 
flpountries, form a frc(juent topic in the discourses addressed from the 
ipulpit by English divines.'!' It is not given to us to trace with pre- 
^^cision the purport of these popular inflictions; but an assertion, 
supported by so many and such remarkable facts, may be looked 
upon to have attained moral certainty. 

The slave-trade has been the foul and crying sin of several Euro- 
nations throughout three centuries. 

Who shall fix a limit to the expiatory scourge which many now 
groan under, and others in the two worlds may soon feel in their turn ! 
O' I shall perhaps be accused by worldly men, of siieaking the lan- 
of fanaticism ; be it so : such censure is a small evil which I 
e long since acquired the habit of meeting with resignation.! 

^ ^ 

* See Saint Afigustin, ‘ dc Oivitate Dei,’ i, 9. ^ ' 

f S^e * Europe Chastised and Africa Avenged by Mr. Stephen. In §yo. 
ttndon, IS^j and tt.e review of this work in the ‘ Chronique Reiligl^e.’ 
>. Hms, 1819, T. iv. p. 121, and the following. 
se / De la traite et de I’esclavage des Noirs et des Blat^,i!U 
‘ hdmmes de toutes les couleurs.’ In 8vo. Paris, ' 
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No. XIII. 

^ • 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 

The case of Mr. Leslie, in 1S05, is one of the most interesting 
and instructive which ever occurred. Some cases are aggravated by 
the enormity of the punishment j some by the exaggerated imj<)rt- 
ance ascribed to sallies of jietulance or despicable ribaldry •, and some 
• by the total want of foundation, or colourable excuse for the super- 
structure which, by the help of inadmissible hypothesis and violeil%^ 
distorted inferences, is reared upon the harmless words of the accuse. 
Among these last, the case of Mr. Leslie stands pre-eminent. An 
unfounded charge of Atheism was brought against him, in words So,, 
blundering, that, according to the most rational construction thatv 
could be given to them, they implied atheistic principles in his 
accusers, and it was then attempted first to prevent his election to 
the mathematical chair, in the University of Edinburgh, and after^ 
wards to procure his deprivation and expulsion. 

On the death of Dr. .John Robison, Professor of Natural Phil^' 
Sophy, .January 30, 180.5, and the succession of Dr. Playfair to 
Professorship, the Professorship of Mathematics became vacant/^ ' 
patronage being with the Town Council. One of the ministers^ 
Edinburgh, JMr. Macknight, became a candidate, on the condition th^ 
he should not be required to relinijuish his office in the church. T|| 
union of duties and studies so dissimilar, as to be incompatible wjB 
eminence, or even usefulness in either department, alarmed tht^ 
Professors who were most anxious to preserve, as they had most cO# 
tributed to uphold and increase, the honour and reputation of the 
University j and their opposition to the election of Mr. Macknight^ 
or any. other clerical pluralist, was rendered successful by th|i^ ap^ 
pearance among the candidates of Mr. Leslie, whose prooWgW 
testimonials of scientific acquirements were incomparably supeS^ 
those which could be produced by his competitors. To defeat ihe 
i elation of Mr. Leslie, was, therefore, the most urgent consideiiit^ii 
with that part of the ‘ moderate’ clergy, who wished to oblige 
friend, Mr. Macknight, and to establish a convenient precedent 
interests of their body. For this puijiose they fastened 
^ lowing note, on a passage in the text of his ' Experimental 
' Nature and Propagation of Heat,’ viz. : ^ 

^ know, who has trea A causH^qg 

' “^^Itruly philosophic manner. His Essay on Necessary ConnwM 
S^^ -^pdel of clear and accurate reasonincr. But it 
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to dispef the cloud of mystery which had so loiii? darkened that important 
euhiect. The unsophisticated sentiments of mankind are in perfect unison 
with the deductions of logic, and imply notliing more at bottom, in the 
.relation of cause and effect, than a constant and vnluabk sequence. Thb 
,wjil di^nctly appear from a critical exaimnation of language, that great 
durable monument of human tlioughtj’ &c. — Note xvi. p. 521. 

In the above passjige, and in others by -which it is siiiTourided,. it 
■ ilttmanifcst tluit JMr. Leslie merely denied (he agency of invisible 
irauers, or other intermedia, in the production of }>hysical plicnonicna^ 
a supposition to -vviiich (though it is as unsatisfactory as the elejihant 
and tortoise tlieory of the world) Atheists have often had recourse. 
Mr. Leslie, however, having been informed of the proceedings of the 
ministers, addressed a letter to the Rev. Dr. Hunter, Professor of 
Divinity, in which he not only explained the meaning of the contro- 
verted passage, but disavowed the objectional inferences which had 
'l)een drawn from it. Tliis letter was laid before the Reverend Pres- 
bytery, but, as almost invariably happens, where the accusers are 
mdges, they considered it an aggravation of tlic original offence ! 
They prepared a remonstrance and protest to be laid before the 
magistrates, in which they suppressed all mention of the letter to 
Dr. Hunter, and in which, after quoting the note, they jiroceed : 


‘ From which words, it is evidimt that IMr. liCslie, having, along with 
Mr. Hume, denied all such necessart/ connection between, cause and effect, 
implies an operating principle in the cause, has, of course, laid a founda- 
tion for rejecting all the argument that is derived from the works of God, 
10 prove either his being or attributes,’ &e. 


Tlieir right to present this protest against the validity of an election 
* in the face of their remonstrance,’ was grounded on a clause of the 
charter of James IV., by which the patronage of the University, 
vested in the Town Uouncil, was to be exercised with the advice of 
‘their ministers, (enm avisamento tamcn eoriim miiiistrorum j’) a 
clause which implied no invaliditij in elections made witliout or 
OgJiinst tlieir advice. In this jiaper they also expressed their ^ will- 
ingness to receive and attend to any explanation of Mr. Leslie’s 
principles that may in this case lie offered :’ though it appeared from 
'tbeiKj^Jfejection of his letter, and from suhsccpient declarations, that 
iKt explanation could reconcile them to the jiassage, which they iu- 
sipted must be ‘ withdrawn.’ 

- Their charge against Mr. Leslie was, that ‘ he denies all such 
connection between cause and effect as implies an operating 
bi^iple in the cause,’ Upon which Mr. Dugald Stewart observed , 
Vfhat sense, then, are we to understand the word cause in the 
of the sentence ? and to what species of cause is the 
principle to be ascribed ? It cannot, 1 should think^ be to 
Jthteuprem^eing j for the connection is stated to be necessdt^, pid 
jai^h. independent of his will.’ ' The only supposition, then# that 
that the operating principle is to be uuderstoo^ta)^lQjDi|' 
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.to the physical cause itself, connecting it necessarily with effect, 
or, in other words, that physical and efficient causes are one an^ the 
same j’ which amounted exactly to Spinoza’s modification of 
Both these constructions, however, attributed more meaning to thfe 
proposition than it possessed, for, by substituting the syliOhym^ 
warranted by their explanations of it. Dr. Thomas Brown reduc^' 
their charge to an impuUition of Atheism, because Mr. Leslie dmm 
such ejjickncy of efficient causes as implies efficiency in efficient 

Dr. Brown subjected their proposition to a variety of testi sug^ 
gested by their own apologies, and by the principles of file science 
of which he was so great a master, and found that, under every form 
it could be made to assume, either it was nonsense or Atheism, or 
not far removed from it. 

The Town Council elected Mr. Leslie to the vacant professorship 
in the end of March. In April and May the Presbytery met, 
agreed by a small majority to refer the whole matter to the Synod 
of Lothian and 'Pwecdale 3 and the Synod agreed to refer it to the 
General Asseinby. At each step information was transmitted to 
Mr. Leslie, that further ]jroceedings should be stayed ' in the evenf ' 
of his consenting to withdraw the offensive part of his publication, 
either by cancelling the leaves oj the. book tidiich contain the note 
referred to, or by any other means equally effectual that may be 
agreeable to himself.' But Mr. Leslie was careful not to acknowledge 
their jurisdiction, or a consciousness of doubt as to his own in'n^f^*; 
cence, by making any reply to their absurd but persecuting corny- 
munications. At each step, too, the minority, headed by Sir H. 
Wcllwood and Dr. Hunter, entered their dissent, and ‘ took instru^ 
ments.’ 


In the meantime, the moderate prosecutors of iMr. Leslie sentm^ 
appeals, one to the world, which appeared in the ‘ Courant’ newt^ 
paper of May 2d, the other to their friends, ;ind clandestinely circu- 
lated amongst them. In the first, they displayed not only gross 
ignorance of tlie doctrines of I^ocke, Hnme, Ueid, &c., but an un- 
blushing want of candour and good f.iith in criticising Mr. Leslie’s 
note, and re-inforcing their objections to it. Vet, in the co^Me, (rf 
this manifesto, they say, ' There is not in the passage here 
(Mr. Leslie’s nole,) a single ambiguous expression, and they may £K 
allowed to have some degree of confidence in their own judgment, 
for comprehending the obvious import or meaning of words.’ 
the memorial sent to various members of the approaching 
Assembly, the two following passtiges are most remarkable : 
disciple of Mr. Hume, he (Mr. Leslie) has taken higher^ 
than was ever ventured on by his mjister.’ ' And lookiil 
. publication of this doctrine in connection with the circumSt^cel 
the times, when there appears an infidel party arraying 
increasing confidence against the religion of the country, they cj* 
comber the appointment of Mr. lieslie to be a 
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a , teacher of youth as a measure of very unfriendly aspect to the 
Christian faith, and our Church establisliment for its support.’ And 
' in the mean time they are disposed, if they shall err, to take their 
chiwce of erring on the side of lenity and forbearance, rather than 
^n!^hat of severity and rigour : and u}>on this principle they have 
ti)6mved, that if Mr. Leslie shall consent to withdraw what is offen- 
iive 4n his publication, either by cancelling, 8^c., they will in that 
etent cease their i}roceedii)gs, as hir as concerns him individually, 
ani^^.^ntept themselves with following out the necessary measures 
against the Town Council, for establishing their right of avisamen- 
turn in future cases.’ 8o that if ]\Ir. Leslie had consented to withdraw 
the passage, they would have been satisfied with that ambiguous 
opt^s operation, and without further evidence of the soundness of his 
principles, w ould ha^ e admitted him to be an unexceptionable pro- 
fessor and teacher of youth. 

When the case was heard and debated in the (leneral Assembly, 
on the ^2*2d and 23d of May 180.5, the (piestion was, whether to 
sustain the complaint of the dissenting minority of the Synod, and 
consequently reject the reference, or to dismiss the com})laint, which 
, would lead to tlie reception, of the reference. The numbers were as 
follows : Sustain, 06* — Dismiss, 84 — Majority for sustaining the 
complaint, 12. 

Sir H. M. Wellwood appeared at the bar, and took instruments, 
Uhd eraved an extract of the decision. 

Upon the vote being announced, a shout of applause resounded 
from the galleries ^ in consequente of which, an order was instantly 
issued that strangers in future should not be admitted without 
tickets. 


It appears, tlien, that in an assembly of 180, no fewer than 84, or 
seven-fifteenths, were for persevering in these erroneous or unjust p|b- 
ceedings ^ and that the Church of Scotland narrowly escaped being 
involved in a transaction which would have impressed on it a deep 
stain of cruelty and reproach. 


I%i806, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Alured Draper was tried on 
,mn inilmiation, for having written and published a pamjdilet, entitled, 

** An address to the llritish Ihiblic on the Case of Jjrigadier-General 
Pkton, late Governor and Captain General of the Island of Trini- 
with observations on the conduct of William Eullarton, Esq., 
^§ 1 ^ and the Right Hon. John Sullivan.” The charge against 
|ullivan was, that he had sent out private instructions to Qolpnel , 
to investigate the conduct of Governor Picton, with a 
)is removal from his government. Dr. LyUch made gffi- 
It Mr. Sullivan had, in conversation with him, made ajgffer { 
^ tp tliat effect j and Mr. Sullivan denied it in a counter-af|p^^* 
puke of York, and several noblemen and gentlemen bore tes- , 
he character of Colonel Draper^ and said that the j heliey^ 
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him* to be utterly incapable of publishing any thing he believed Jto 
be untrue. Colonel Draper was found guilty, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of lOOi., to be imprisoned in theMarshalsea for three months, and ' 
to ^^ve security for his good behaviour for two years in lOOQif^ ^ 
Before the trial, Colonel Draper addressed a letter to Mr. Sullivan, 
taining an avowid of his being the author of the anonymous ps^'4^'^ 
phlet, and also the following passage, applicable to all cases of liliel: 1 ’ 

' Sure, Sir, it is not presumptuous to beg of you to reflect most 
ously, that the question between you ana me cannot be decided' by 
mere law ; and be assured and satisfied, whatever your lawyers may tell 
you to the contrary, that the decision of the Court of King’s Bench, on 
any libellous matter (legally so called) contained in my charges against 
you, will no more exonerate you in the eyes of your country, and the 
opj^on^f all considerate men, from the irreparable disgrace and infamy 
your concealment of the author of your private instructions to 
‘^ur friend, Mr. Fullarton, than any hostile decision against me can in-/iV 
jure or prejudice me in the opinion of my sovereign, or of one honour- 
able man in England.’ 

. Colonel Draper allowed judgment to go by default, on an indict- 
ment for a libel (in the same publication) on William Fullarton, de- 
ceased. Colonel Fullarton had attacked Colonel Draper in a quarto 
pamphlet, with very violent and insulting language. After hearing 
a variety of affidavits on both sides, and much debate, Lord Ellen- 
borough said : 

* The time is now arrived uhen it is material for the Court to statd, 
that they think the purposes of justice will be best answered (and one of 
the most beneficial purposes of justice is, to prevent any further irritjft-^ ^ 
tion or injury,) />// suffering the case to remain where it is.^ ' 

Accordingly, ColonclDraper entered into recognizances to come 
up, if called upon by the Court, to receive judgment, and in the 
time to be of good behaviour. 

In 1808, John Harriot Hart and Henry White, the printer and 
proprietor of the Independent Whi" newspaper, were tried for 
libels upon the administration of imblic justice in England, upon 
the trial by jury, upon the lion. Sir Simon Le Blanc, Knight, .one 
of the Judges of his Majesty’s Court of King Bench, and upo^^e* : 
jurors by whom Thomas Bennett and William (ffiapman had, at " 
their respective trials for murder, been acquitted. ri 

Thomas Bennet, master of a merchant vessel, had been tried, 9R& 
the 18th December, 1807, for the murder of a boy named WMia^T 
Rickman. The most cruel treatment, with deprivation of food 
clothing, were proved against Bennett j and on the other sid|||||||B 
was no evidence, but the opinion of certain medical gentlem^j|H|H| 
had, indeed, been called on the part of the prosecution, wironwW 
never seen the boy, that his death was not caused by ill treatmeift, . 
but by* a mal-conformation of the heart. William Chapman, masjy^g 
felave-^ip, was tried.in January 1808, for the murder 
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Bunn.^ Acts of great cruelty were also proved in this case, but 
„$here was more exculpatory evidence, — a spirit of revenge and insub- 
ordination on the part of the crew, and especially of the surgeon of 
|he ship, who had himself suffered corporal punishment. The 
Attorney-General opened his speech with the usual postulate : 

!* * If an opinion can he dmeminated in the minds of men, and thep can he 
hfonght to thinhy (not by the acts of those concerned in the adininistra- 
tion of justice, but ])y false and erroneous statements respectinji^ what 
■iml^een transacted in open courts of justice,) that the laws arc corruptly 
ad®mstercd by the ('ourt, and that improper directions are given by the 
Jury, whose duty it is to return their verdict on the facts before them, 
it is obvious that the conseouence nuist be, that the laws will be despised 
and contemned, will be daily violated.’ 

Mr. Adolphus made an able speech for the defendants 3 and while 
he was stating the facts which had been proved on the trials, whence 
the merits of the verdicts might be inforced, he was interrupted. 


‘ Mr. Justice Grose. — How can thi;^ ])e proved? We should be sub- 
verting the very foundation o|jthe law, if we were to suffer the evidence 
upon the trial to which you arc referring to he repeated. And as these 
facts cannot be inquired into, they conse<pienlly cannot be stated. The 
verdicts on those trials remain forever as they were pronounced, and the 
propriety and justice of them (“aimot be tried incidentally. 

* Mr. Auot-phus. — The Attorncy-thmeral took a review of them in his 
opening speech. I am speaking of wluit appears on the i)ublieation of 
these trials, in order to show that the animadversions of the defendants 
Were proper. The account of Hie trial, from which I state the facts, iS 
taken by the licensed reporter of the Old Hailey. 

* Mr. Justice Grose. — That might be an argument in mitigation of 
punishment, if it were well-founded; but 1 cannot hear it stated in this 
way, because you arc here to argue merely tiuit the defeiidauts have not 
been guilty or a libel. 

^Mr. Adoepiius. — The Attorney-General has said, that tlicse mmers 
were published with certain guilty intentions. I take it that it is Wces- 
sary to mention the evidence which operates against that conclusion. 

‘ Mr. Justice Grose. — ^^fhe Attorney-General merely slated so much of 
the trials us was necessary to make the whole of the ease intclligiblo to 
th^jury. 

l^r. Adolphus. — What I have stated is only to make the defence 
intelligible. 


* Mr. Justice Grose. — But what you have stated you cannot prove. It 
is impo^ible that you can prov c it. 

* Mr. Attorney-General. — I have no olijCction to the learned Gen- 
' ^man stating whatever he pleasc.s. 1 do not wish to cram]) him in hia 

' pee. P(uhaps it will be more for the advantage and interest of the 
i.that he should proceed as his own discretion directs,’ f 


f,* An account of this case will be found in the New Annual Bcgistcr 
Principal Occurrences, p. 1.T 

t State Trials^ vol. xx. p. 1173. 
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M)f* Adolphus was then permitted to proceed. If the Judge hlul 
adheted to his original determination, what topics of defence would 
have been left to Mr. Adolphus ? and would not the Jury have ref, 
ceived erroneous impressions of the cases of Bennett and* Chapt , 
man, from the partial outlines of them given by the Attorney GeUe* v 
ral ? In his reply, the Attorney-General said : 4^ 

‘ My learned friend has stated timt which is wholly nnfoiiuded ; he 
stated that this information docs not allege tiiat tlie eluirgos contaiaedjfi' 
the libels against Sir Simon Be Blanc are false, and that therefore |(iGi Is 
entitled to assume tliat they arc true. That is not so — it need not he 
alleged that tliey are false ; not because they are not false, l)ut because 
the truth or falsehood of them is not material. It was not therefore to be 
assumed that they were true. God forl)id T should ever bring a case be- 
fore you which any counsel should be able to .state was not true. The 
fact is indifierent : these are libels, and gross lihels ; and the defendants 
arc l)rought to trial before you for having pu])lished them.’ 

If the fact is ^ not material,’ if it is ^ indifferent,’ why was the 
Attorney -(jcneral so anxious to di.spute Mr. Adolphus’s assumption, 
that the statements in tlve libel were true ? What security had the 
jury that he should never bring cases of true statements, eharged as 
libels, before tliem, when it depended on himself and the Judge what 
latitude should l)o permitted to the counsel for the defence, in his 
statement of the facts ? 

The Jury retired for about twenty minutes, and brought in a verdict 
pf GidUy. 

"Nine days afterwards the same defendants wti’c tried for 
libels on the conduct of Lord Ellenborungh, while presiding 
trial of an action for damages, brought by JJiomas Boyce against 
Thoiiiiis Gabriel Btiylitte, cai)tain of an East Tndiaman. The plain- m 
tiff,, Boyce, had kept a tavern in the East Indies, and was returning 
to ikgland with his daughter, a child of eight years of age. During 
the first part of the voyage he had been [vermitted to take his re- 
creation on the poop with the other passengers j but, on a sudden, 
without any cause assigned, the ca])tain drove him from it, and would 
not permit him to return to it. Soon after, two strange ships appeared, 
who were supposed to be enemies, and on Boyce’s refusing to go 
poop, though he professed his willingness to give his assistanefe m 
any other situation, the captain said, ‘ Here, take this d — d rascaljk 
and put him in irons I ’ and he was put in irons on the poop. Ott 
arrival of the ship at 8t. Helena, he left her, and came to Engll^^ 
in another. For these injuries the Jury awarjjjd^/. damages, Tfe 
inadequacy of these damages was contrasted \mh the 
obtained by Mr. Tlnmias Aris, (Governor of Cold Bath Fields-|B^a|| 
against William Dickie, for having falsely asserted in convefSBUlp 
that Aris had murdered two of his prisoner.s. The consequence ww, 
that Dickie, formerly a stationer in the Strand, had been airea^ 
de^ed Jive years in the Fleet-prison, and was still confined 


certain^ 
at the*' 
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any prospect of release, — such cases not coming within the scope of 
insolvent acts. 

The Attorney-General said : * Can you hope that the duties of 
juries will be performed with courage and firmness, if they are cx- 
l^jpsed to attacks of this sort Why not ? What effect should tho 
"most severe animadversions on the conduct of juries produce, but to 
ihake them more anxiously careful in the discharge of their duty ? 

Attorney-General’s speech contained repeated admissions, 
tlm^thc libels, whose evil tendency he exaggerated in the usual 
strain, must yet be perfectly harmless, in consecpience of the high 
character of the Judges for learning and integrity, and the go^ 
disposition of the pco})le. Thus : \Vhat indignation would they 
(the jury) not feel, //this Court was tilled by Judges leas high in the 
public estimation than the jirescnt V As if he had said : ^ What 
indignation would you not feel, if this philippic had been jui^tly ap- 
plicable to its object, — if this censure had been merited, — if these 
invectives had been directed against Judges, who, like some of their 
predecessors, had betrayed their trust, who were a disgrace to their 
solemn function, and an opj/rcssion to the country I ’ Again — 

‘ Certainly nothing could be more likely on l)ad minds to have the 
^ffect of driving them to acts of violence, &e. ; but it pleases me to think, 
that, with all the external dangers that surround this country, we have 
nothing* internal to dread. There are no spirits in this country such as the 
author supposes to e.vist, or suvh as he icishes to inflame; but whether herih 
after there may or may not exist such spirits,^ &o. ‘ Tlic direct object tff 
j^this paper is, to persuade a mob, if any such ed'isted in this country^ to 
tear Lord Ellenl)orou^h by force from the seat of justice, and destroy 
him.’ [This direct ol)jcct” is collected chiefly from the following sen- 
tence : My only hope would be, if ever such a wretch should stain 

the mercy-seat of England, or pollute the sacred fountain of our holy 
laws, that he should (juieklymect the fate of Jeffries, or be torn in j^ces 
on the bench which is no more than the imprecation — * 

“May every Villiers feel 
The keen, deep-searching of a Felton’s steel 1”] 

J think, gentlemen, it would have been ditHciilt for the ingenuity of man 
tol^ve devised any thing more mischievous or malignant, or better con- 
trived, if the materials to be worked upon were to he found in this country^ 
l>to produce the object this writer haa in view by these publications.’ 


At the conclusion of a very long and able speech for the defeU- ' 
by Mr. Clifford, several persons in the hall expressed thdr 
y^^bation of it b^||oud plaudits j upon which the Attomey-Gc- 

■KPlever before witnessed an act of such indec^y and impropriety as 
|H been exhibited in the body of this Court tliis day at the conclusi^^a 
learned gentleman’s speech. I must suppose it can only httve 
jfflK^^ded from some extraordinary means used to procure toh an eX- 
of popular feeling.' 
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Mr* Justice Grose did not think the jury could require him to 
miakfe any comments on such gross, scandalous, and abominable 
libels. If they did not at once strike them as in the highest degree 
sland^cfu^, it would be impossible any thing he could say would 
convince them. Tlie Foreman of the Jury said ; ' I should hardly 
think it necessary to give your Lordship the trouble (to proceed j)* 
and the jury, after consulting together a few minutes, returned' 
verdict of Guilty. 

The defendants being brought up for judgment, June 2, 
affidavits were read on their behalf; stating, that neither of tSeliJ 
was the author of any of the libels of which they had been found 
guilty, but that they were requested by the authors themselves to 
give them up as such, they not desiring the defendants should suffer' 
on their account. It was accordingly declared, that Mr. John Gale 
Jones, apothecary, was the author of the letter signed ‘ Junius j’ 
that William Augustus Miles, Esq., was the authot of another of 
the libels 3 and that the author of the letter signed ^Humanitas,’ 
was unknown to the defendants. Mr. Holroyd and Mr. Clifford 
were heard in mitigation of punishment 3 the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Park, and Mr. Abbott, on the other side. It appeared that 
Mr. White’s health of body, and perhaps of mind, had been impaired 
by a lengthened residence in Africa, and other foreign climates; 
and, on the other hand, that ever since the conviction, ^ libels as 
strong as those which were the subject of prosecution,’ had appeared 
'“in the Independent Whig.’ The C’ourt sentenced Hart to be im- 
prisoned THREE years in Gloucester jail 3 and White to be impri- 
soned THREE years fn Dorchester jail 3 and each to give security^ 
for his good behaviour for five years in \OOOl. 

In the administration of any other branch of the criminal law, is 
there an instance of a man coming into a court of justice, and witk 
hr^nity, avowing himself principal in the same crime for which 
his associates are sentenced to three years imprisonments Mr. 
Wakefield was sentenced to two years imprisonment, and one 
his publishers to a line of thirty marks. Here the publishers are 
sentenced to a long imprisonment, in dikant jails, and the known 
authors go free ! Such is the endless and treacherous inconsistency 
; of the law of libel. 

The legality of these sentences was argued before the House of 
Lords, on a writ of error, May Id and 18 , 1809 . Mr. Cliffoj|^ 

, contended, that the Court of King’s Eench could not commit 
. dors to any prison i*n England, but only to its immediate prisons; 
to the prisons of the county in which the offence was committe^|ii| 
in which the CourLwas sitting. On the subject of imprisj 
* he shall havPgiven such security as aforesaid,’ Mr, ( 


[t f Your Lordships will observe, that the sentence is for the puh®]M y 
of what is said to be a libel, and a libel upon a court of justice, 
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information docs not state whether what was advanced W tni6 or false ! 
Is it as a security for good behaviour in every case ? Would the securtty 
be forfeited by writing a true and faithful account of, and making true 
and just observations on, the conduct of the courts of justice ? jfo one 
can tell whether the information proceeds on the ground of every thing 
advanced being true, or every thing Hdvance<l being false. The patties 
yn\[ necessarily be bewildered if any persons, in such a state of uncer- 
' tainty, should he bold enough to come forward as their securities. Or 
ai!e,tne parties to give up tlicir newspapers, or never write a line respect- 
i^^purts of justice, because, if either true or false, they may be called 
lO^^or their security, if it caimot he exactly stated wliat will amount, 
t^^orfcitiire of the recognizance. 1 humbly contend that, even in thi$ 
vieW of the case, this part of the sentence is illegal, unconstitutional, and 
void. In another point of view, my Lords, tliis part of the sentence is 
equally liable to uncertainty and doubt. Suppose tliat they caimot get 
ttie security re(juircd, are they to undergo five years’ imprisonment in 
addition, and then to lie liberated? No such thing. As the sentence 
stands at present^ they may he imprisoned to the end of their lives, and 
in places far distant from their families, their friends, and their coimec- 
tioiis! Such a judgment, my Lords, is, 1 contend, nnnsiial, oppressive, 
contrary to the bill of rights, and therefore contrary to law !’ 

In reply to ll)is part of Mr. Cliftbrtl’.s speech, the Attorney-Gene-* 
ral said : 

‘ I dare say, if the learned gentleman’s clients were to ask him whether 
such and such a particular act would not incur a forfeiture, that his an** 
swer would l)e, “ I ?n7/ [<pi. can ?] not tell any man, vvJio contemplates 
a seditious publication, or meditates any 'other illegal act, ln)w lar he^ 
may go, and yet evade the law ; how near the wind he miglit sail, without 
enaaiigering liimsclf” ’ 

On the same topic, the Solicitor- General (Sir Thomas Tlumer) 
said : 

' It was absurd to talk of its operating as a perpetual im])risonment. 
The prolon:>'(ffioii of imprisonment would depend on the had character of 
the indieidual whose friemls could not trust to Ifis good behaviour, 9len 
j^l^er the experience that had been taught him l)y his confinement.’ 

The judgment of the Court of King’s Bench was unanimously 
confirmed. 

See a debate ih the House of (Commons, March ‘27 th, #1809, upon 
a potion from Messrs. Hart and White respecting their trials, 
convictions and sentences ; and the manner in which the sentence 
; 6f imprisonment was executed. This petition was withdrawn, on 
account of an informality, which was afterwards rectified, and the 
petition was presented, read, and ordered to lie ujion the talde, in April 
, 24tb, in the same year. 

(February ^24th,) John Lambert and James Perry, the 
and the editor of the ‘Morning Chronicife,’ were tried fora 
|||P| pn the king, contained in the following two sentences, repub-*^ 
the ‘Examiner’ : 



Ch0ison du Giesbach. ” 

^ ^What a croMfid of Messings rush upon one’s mind, that mi^(ht he be- 
stowted apon tlic country, in the event of a total elwin^e of system I Of 
all monarchs, indeed, since the revolution, the successor of Geor^^e III, 
will the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.’ 

* l%e Attorney-General, {Sir Vicary Gibbs, who has immortalized 
himself by his unwearied persecution of the press,) said ; 

* Nobody who sees such language held, can doubt that it must 
a maiiifcst tendency to aleniate and destroy the afiections of the pc^i 
towards their sovereign, and to break down that link of love wTOw 
ought to connect the sovereign and his people in the tenderest ties. IMl 
such is the tendency of the publication in (piestion, no person whoreada 
it can deny.’ 

Yet even Lord Ellenborough doubted ! and being almost per- 
suaded, by Mr. Perry’s excellent speech, that the passage taken with 
its context, imputed nothing but ‘ honest error ’ t(j the king, gave 
such a charge to the special jury, that they immediately pronounced" 
the defendants Not Guilty. 


Chanson du Giesbacii. 

To a Swiss Air. 

O’er the crystal water. 

By the mountain side, 

Helvetia’s fairest daughter 
Smooth our bark does guide ; 

The Gieshach fall, with silver spray. 
Rushing down his rocky way. 

Music makes, 

Through tiic brakes, 
Responsive to our lay. 

Courts have ne’er afforded 
Pleasures pure as these ; 

Not countless riches hoarded 
Can buy the mountain breeze ; 

No ! not the might a despot wields 
Commands the joy which Nature yields. 
Hills among, 

Streams along. 

Or through the flow’ry fields. 


B. u. 
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No. II. 

Having already examined the introductory portions of 
setti’s ' Commentary on the Vision of Dante, * we proc^d w an 
'tealysis of the eleven cantos which arc contained in the i^st volume 
^'^his critical and ingenious author s production. 

■^&fTO I.—T/ic obscure W^ood.— Dante, after having spoken of 
^mbscurc wood in which he had been bewildered, hnd the reipem- 
WBce of which renews his dismay, adds : 

* Ma per trattar del hen ch’ivi trovai, 

Dir6 del? altre cose chMo v' ho scorte. 

'll hen ch'ivi trovo (the good that befel him,) Laudino says that 
.this good was the knowledge of the obscurity of the wood j Lom- 
bardi, the celestial aid j and Biagioli, the means of getting out of it -, 
but, according to our new commentahir, it was Virgil, that is, poli- 
tical philosophy j that Virgil to whom Dante said he had given him- 
self for the sake of his safety : I'irgilio a cui per mia salute di^nii* 


> Riprebi via per la piaggia deserta, ^ 

81 che il pife fcrrno semprc era ’I piu basso. 

^ The firm foot was always the lowest,’ according to Rossetti, evidently 
signihes that Dante, in all his actions, whether virtuous by reso- 
lution, or vicious by habit, suffered the vicious to prevail j so that, 
he felt more inclined to remain in the valley of vice, than to ascend 
thb mountain of virtue. Those who have supposed that Dante, by 
saying that the foot on which he stood was always- the lowest, meant 
that he was ascending, have erred j for it is not true that the stand- 
ing foot, in ascending, is always the lowest, so lhat tlie allegory alone 
can explain this passage, which Laudino has interpreted ncar^ m 
the same way as our commentator. Ot the same kind is that in 
the poet, speaking of the apparition of Virgil to him, says, that his 
v^ce seemed faint through long silence ; to which pfissage is given 
the following explanation: "This natural image contains a mdrhl 
signification; that is to say, that the political pliilosophy, which had 
Jong silent in Dante’s mind, on account of his having been om 
iofmc Guelphs, spoke to him in a faint voice, when he began to in- 
"ejine to the Ghibelline party. 

' Canto II. — Continuation of the Obscure JVootL 



lo sol uno 

apparecchiava a sosteuer la guerra, 

S\ del eauiinino c si della pietade 
Che ritrarva la mente che non erra. 

0 Muse, o ato ingegno, or m’aiiitate : 

0 mente che scrivesti eio ch’io vidi, 
Qui si parr^ la tua nobilitate. 

— 

• See the " Oriental Herald,’ No, XLIl. p. 617. 
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have here the mind that does not err; and the mind that wrote 
Dante had seen. The first signifies the intellectual power , and 
l6e s^ond the memory. Thus it is understood by M. Rossetti, and 
W^ee with him in this opinion, in spite of M. Biagioli and others, 
say that both signify the same thing, that is to say, the power 
or r^llection. 0 Muse, o alto ingegno, &c. ' Lombardi,’ says Biii- 
j^li, ‘ b<^ieves that the poet invokes his own genius : 1,’ h^ 

'that virtue, so called, which generally lies in man, and whicS&e 
Latins called natura, because it constitutes human nature, Wmh 
produces the things that belong to her.’ But we agree withSft- 
bardi, with whose interpretation that of our commentator cofre-'' 
sponds, when he says that, ' by alto ingegno, is to be understood the 
poetical genius, which is properly placed with the muses.’ And if 
any one should be inclined to blame Dante for that epithet, alto, we 
might remind him of what Horace said ; Est Deus in nobis : agi^ 
tante calescimus illo. 

Non vcdi tu la mortc chc ’1 combatte 
Sulla fiuinana ove ’1 mar non ha vanto ? 


Landino and Vellutello say, that la fiumana (the river) signified, 
allegorically, the impetuous torrent of passions ; and M. Biagioli, 
who has adopted their interpretation, adds, that there is no way of 
explaining this passage in a literal sense, because there is no infernal 
river in this place. M. Rossetti is of ;i different opinion : 'The 
river,’ says he, ' that pays no tribute to the sea, is Acheron, which, 
according to the mythologists followed by Dante, does not fall in^^; 
the sea, but makes its way through the entrails of the earth towar<to^ 
the centre.’ And he adds, that sulla fiumana may signify near the 
river, and may be understood at a few miles from it, as Dante, in 
another place, speaking of Ravenna, calls it the town which lies 
np(^ the sea, although it be three miles off from it. Siede la Terra 
dove nata iofui sulla marina, 

Qanto III. — Gate of Hell, Vestibule, Acheron. — Dante, speaking 
of.the souls of those who lived without either praise or blame, says,’ 
that' they are mixed with that band of angels who did not prove re- 
bellious, nor yet were true to God, but were only interested for thlAai- 
selves j and adds, that heaven drove them forth that they might hot«s^ 
impair its lustre ; while the depth of hell did not receive them, be4^ 
cause, i rei avrebber d'elli alcuna gloria. The pronoun alcuna has 
given rise to disputes among the interpreters, some of whom have 
pretended that it signifies some, and others none. The illustriouisi 
Monti is at the head of the last, and is the only one whose 
rity might be of some weight. He had endeavoured to provejpibiii 
work, entitled La Proposta, that alcuna gloria, in this place, signifies^ 
no glory ; and Biagioli had praised and adopted his interpret^on, 
Jfitir commentator, being of a different opinion, has refuted, in wkind , 
iul triumphant manner, the opinion of the leuftied author of 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 14, I . ' 
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^roposta, vrho, iti ^tn additional volumo to that work, has aincQ {i/C* 
knowledged his error. In fact, as in this passage the angels wh(e 
took no part in the battle between God and Lucifer are evidently 
spoken of^ to say that they were excluded by those who participated 
in it^ from the place to which these hitter were doomed, not to be 
disgraced by their company, is an absurdity of the first magnitude^ 
damned souls can have no choice to receive amongst them, or 
to any other soul, whose situation depends only upon the will 

We pass onward to a passage which no commentator known to tis 
has ever appeared rightly to understand, ami we are sorry to add thht 
fi, Rossetti, having adopted the interpretation of his predecessors, 
has fallen into the same error. The passage is the following, in which 
the poet, speaking of Charon, who carries over the souls condemned 
to everlasting pains, says : 

Caron dimonio con occlu di l)raf>ia. 

Loro aecennando, tutte le raocoglie ; 

Batte col remo quahmquc H^idngia. 

The following are the interpretations of the phrase, sad(igia, hy 
some of the best modern commentators. S'udagia adagiarsi, 
'signifies here to go slowlij, at case. Lombardi. — Adagiarsi signifies 
to walk softly. Biagioli. — lie strikes with his oar those that linger 
or stop. Rossetti. — And JMr. Cary translates in the same sense; 

^ *And each that lingers with lii.'s oar lie strike.s.’ 

But it is to be observed, that the poet has said that Charon, beckon- 
ing, collects them all, and then he adds, liatte col remo qualim- 
que s'adagia. It is clear, therefore, that he strikes them when they 
are in the boat, and not because they go at ease, not because they 
go softly, not because they .stop, or because they linger, but because, 
after having entered into the boat, they sit themselves down, or re- 
cline to rest. That they arc not slow, or that they do not stop before- 
they enter, manifestly appears from what Virgil says to Dante : 

E pronti sono al trapassar del rio, 

(dii; la divina giustizia gli sprona 
81 die la tenia si volge in dcsio. 

Which passage is thus translated by Mr. Cary : 

^ And to o’erpass the river are not loth : 

For Heavenks justice goads them on, that fear 
Is turn’d into desire. 

And who can linger ^ be slow, or stop, under the spur of divine 
iiSBtdpotence? 

^ -iCjANTo IV. — L'Anho . — The poet, having fallen asleep at th^ ^ 
0^ tb||)receding Canto, on the exterior bank of Acheron, now awiibM^ 
ffiids himself on the other side. The reader, of course, 

to know how this happened, and the interpreters e^\4Kir 
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^ account for it. Landino’s allegorical confusion gives no satisfoo 
don. Biagioli says th«'it it happened by celestial aid, and this, to bo 
sure, is the shortest way of getting out of all difficulties : 

Ben h piet^, chc la pietadc e ’1 zelo 
, ■ Uman cedcndo, autor sen creda il cielo. 

But the fact is, that this is one of the many passages where the aUfi- 
gory, and nothing else, can serve as a cluej and M. llossetti^,, yno 
has properly betaken himself to it, concludes with saying, 

Virgil, or Political Philosophy, has led Dante to meditate upon ijbe 
disorders of society.’ 

We pass over several things which might be observed in this in- 
genious comment, and proceed to a passage where Biagioli, who 
accuses the former commentators of having imide uu hello scappuccio, 
(a great blunder,) proves that he has made a very great one, whik 
they were right : 

lo vidi Klettra con molti compagiii, 

Tra’ (piai conoid)! cd Mttoro ed Knea, 

Cesarc arniuto con uechi grifagni, 

* The poet,’ says M. Biagioli, • licre gives ns to understand, that the 
bright and black eyes of (!a‘sar were bis arms, with which he more 
than once repressed by a single glance the seditious legions : there- 
fore, this is not an imagination, as IVI. (linguein^ fancied j and those 
who thought that Dante represented that hero with cuirass, helmet, 
nnd sword, made nn hello scappuccio.’ We refer our readers to 
Rossetti’s note on this passage, where they will lind the reason why 
Caesar is represented armed, and what Dante intended to signify by 
occhi grifogiii (griffin eyes) j they will be no doubt satisfied witi^ 
the evidence, *so pleasingly and forcibly adduced in this passage. 

Canto V. — Carmil .Si wnc/.v.— There being no great difficulties in 
this canto, in regard to the literal nr allegorical sense, we shall 
advert only to two passages, which merely concern the propriety of 
the language, and the grammar. In every edition of ^ La Divina 
Commeffia,’ we read the following passage, thus : 

Piu di millc 

Ombre mostromnii e iiominolle a dito, 

which has led the interpreters into an error, thinking that Dante 
had employed the strange phrase, nominare a dito. But M. Rossetti, 
by putting e nomirwlle in a parenthesis, has removed every diffi- 
culty : 

^ Piu di inille * 

Ombre mostromini (e nominoUe) a dito. 

which passage we find the following note : ' I laughed heartily 
0 ^ j^ing that a rigorous grammarian had puzzled his br^te te 
y\rhat nominare a dito signifies, without perceiving thatlomir 
said by way of parenthesis, hs 1, for the hrst tunei h&T# 
12 
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perceived, there remaining mostrolle a dito, (pointed 
wWch is proper and common to our language.’ — ' 

Li pre^a J 

Per quell’ amor cli’ ei mena e quei verrano, * ^ / 

M. Biagioli pretends that ei is the subject of the verb mena, Which 
cannot be j because, wlien the person or the thing to which fhe 
hctibn of the verb is attributed is expressed, the pronoun, which is 
otdy his or its representative, cannot be introduced. Tlie most 
i^kht do not commit such a fault as this in any language. Ac- 
cording to M. Biagioli, this passage is to be construed thus : Eu- 
treat them by that love which iik bears them, and they will come. 
Father Lombardi, the best of the modern commentators of the 
‘Divina Commedia,’ is here reproved by his unjust and disrespectful 
antagonist ; yet the former had properly interpreted this passage, 
by saying, ' Entreat them by that love which is the cause of their 
being borne along.' M. Rossetti boldly aflirms that ei is here the 
accusative case of the plural number ; and we may add, in support 
of his assertion, that this is not the only place where Dante employs 
it in the same sense. So in Inf. c. xviii ; 

Cofil da imo della rocco scu^di 
Movean che ricidcan gli arf>ini el fossi 
Infino al ponte eh’ ei tronea e raecdgli. 

Canyo VI. — The Gluttonous. — ^\Vc have seen that the poet 
passed from the one side to the other of Acheron while asleep ; and 
pow we find that, in a similar manner, he passes from the second to 
the third circle. We are told by our commentator that this serves 
to signify the affinity which exists between lasciviousness and glut- 
tony. It may, perhaps, be added, that such sleep is a symbol of 
the sluggishness of the gluttonous and lustful, as they forget the 
dignity of that part of themselves which is descended from heaven, 
and 

' Roll with pleasure in a sensual stye.’ 

There are passages in this canto which, if interpreted in a liter^ 
sense, will be found incongruous and absurd j but if we admit thp 
pUegory, they become luminous and important. The following is 
an example; 

Cerbero, fiera cnulele e diversa, , . ^ 

Caninamente con tre ^ole latra , ; ^ , 

Sovra la gente che quivi h sommersa. ' . 

Gli oechi ha vermigli, e la barba unta ed atra, ' 

5'. E il Ventre largo, cd unghiate le inani: ' '* 

^ Graffia gli spirti, ed ingoia ed isquatra. * 

Xjltteus, according to M. Rossetti, is merely the type of gluftph^* 
throats and large belly signify the avidity arising fropi 
llJ^vhich he represents j his barking over the immense multit^, 
iem hlfl crimson eyes, signify the loquacity, the slander, the quafrwS, 
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which ause from eating and drinking immoderately; his grisly and 
nnetudus beard shows the filthiness of gluttons who so defile thei^‘* 
sdves ; the clawed hands mark not only the fury with which thfev 
seize upon their food and drink, but also the torments which this 
vice inflicts upon its followers; the tearing the spirits seems to 
^n^icate the head-aches, and various other diseases which arise from 
tto vice; the swallowing down denotes sudden death by apo- 
plenty; the tearing to pieces, the agonizing death by the gout, stone, 
dropsy, &c. &c. ■ 

Canto VII. — The Avaricious and Prodigal. — The Wrathful a.ni 
Gloomy. 

Pape Satan, papc Satan aleppe. 

This verse has been interpreted in various ways, but never, wo 
think, in its real sense, except by M. Kossetti, who has shown that 
by Lucifer is represented the head of the Guelphian party. In 
another passage of this canto, Virgil says to Pluto : 

Vuolsi cos! eoli\ dove Michele 
Fe la vendetta del superho strupo. 

Strupo (stupro) was interpreted till lately as signifying an assault 
upon a virgin; but it is employed here to signify the haughty 
violence of Lucifer against (Jod. M. Grassi, finding that in the 
Piedmontese dialect strup signifies truppa or branco (a multitude), 
has explained it by superbo drappello (proud band), and this inter- 
pretation obtained the approbation and applause of Cavalier Monti, 
Kpr can we deny that this is a very plausible interpretation. Mi 
Kossetti, however, maintains that the old way of understanding it ii 
the best; and his arguments in support of this opinion are such as 
to prevent our passing sentence on the subject. 

Canto, VIII. — The Wrathful. — ‘lo dico sequitando,’ &c. — ^Thebe-f 
ginning of this canto being a continuation of the preceding one, and 
the poet resuming his su])ject, says. My theme pursuing, 1 relate, hOf 
This passjige is thus commented on by Mr. Cary: ' It is related by 
some of the early commentators, that the seven preceding cantos 
'Wfete found at Florence after our poet’s banishment, by some one who 
Vas searching his papers in that city; that by this person they were 
taken to Dino Frescobaldi, and that he, being much delighted with 
them, forwarded them to the Marchese MorelloMalaspina, atwho80 
entreaty the poem was resumed. This account, though very circum- 
stantially related, is rendered improbable by the prophecy of Ciaceo 
in the sixth canto, which must have been written after the event to . 
which it alludes. The manner in which this canto opens, furnislie8;i 
no proof of the truth; for, asJVIafiei remarks in his Osservmm^ 
Letterarie, tom. ii. p. 249, referred to by Lombardi, it mignf as 
he affirmed that Ariosto was interrupted in his Orlando, bocaiUae 
canto xvi., Dico, la bella storia ripigliando; and!toto 
* tornando al lavoir che vario ordisco* It is to be wondefed 
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at that no one before M. Rossetti had discovered the real reason 
why this canto begins with lo dico seguitando, &c. 

Canto IX. — Continuation of the 5</i Infernal Circle, and begin-^ 
ning of the 6th. 

Pure i\ noi converrii viiicer lu puijga, 

Comincio ci; sc non. . . . tal ne s’ oifcrse. — 

Oh quanto tarda a me ch’ultri qui giiinga! 

having read this passage iifty times, ■without understanding it 
otbeprise than per pelle. tatpe, wc were convinced that se non was 
not to be understocjd in the .^ense of if not, but that it meant or elsei 
and that instead of ne s offer.se (was offered t(» us), it ought to be 
read ne sofferse (suffered for it). We were not at all satisfied with 
the common interjiretation by which ne a' offeree is referred to some 
aid promised to Virgil, concerning wliich we find not a syllable in 
the poem 5 Jind wc explained this passage thus : Yet we shall over’- 

come this difjkulhj, or else such a one suffered for a .similar re- 

sistayice. — Oh! how I long to see the arrival of some one ^ That is 
to say, ‘ We shall enter the city of Dis, or else these demons shall 
be punished for opposing themselves to us, as it happened to Cer- 
berus, who opposed himself to Hercules.’ And this interpretation, 
we think, is rendered evident and justified, by what is said towards 
the latter end of this canto, in these lines : 


Che giova uclle fata dar di eozzo? 
Cerbero vostro, se hen \i rieorda, 

Ne porta ancor pelato il meuto e ’1 gozzo. 


Which passage is thus translated by Mr. Cary ; 

' What profit, at the fays to hntt the horn ? 

Your Cerberus, if ye rcmeinhor, hence. 

Bears still peel’d his hair, hi.s throat, and maw. 

And these words : ‘ Oh, how I long to see the arrival of some one,' 
do not, indeed, relate to any supposed or dreamed-of promise, but 
to the angel whom Virgil had seen at the close of the preceding 
canto; 

E gi'k di qu^ da lei discende 1’ erta, 

Passando per li chcrchi senza .seorta, 

Tal die per lui nc fia la terra aperta. 

That is to say— 

Even now 

On this side of its entrance, down the steep, 

Passing the circles, unescorted, comes 
■ One whose strong might can open us this land. Cary. 


P&'^ther passage, Virgil says to Dante — 

Vero h ch* ultra fiata ^aggih fui, 
Congiurato da quella Eritton cruda 
Che richiamavaP ombre ai corpi sui, 

ttm lay that here allusion is made to the ii 
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•ce^s Herfqto, mentioned in the sixth canto of Lucan’s Pharsalia,. . 
we must confess that this is an evident anachronism j because » 
Virgil was alive during the Pharsalian war, and lived for some time- 
after it. Lombardi’s supposition, that Hericto might have survived • 
the battle ot Pharsalia, and have employed her magical practices at 
the time of Virgil’s decease, can afford no satisfaction j and M. 
Hossetti’s liberal interpretation, that the Latin poet might have 
bwn sent to the infernal regions, during his life, by a temporary 
suspension of his vital functions, although ingenious, is not niore 
persuasive. But when he explains this passage in the allegorical 
sense, then we willingly embrace his opinion, and are satisfied. 
Let us remember that Virgil is the symbol of the imperial policy, 
and that he represents the spirit of those who wished that the 
empire should repair the disorders of a corrupted republic. Virgil 
then, or the (Jhibelline policy, predicted, by the death of Pompey’s » 
soldiers, the rise of the future imperial sovereignty, which the 
Ghibellines wished to see removed in the time of Dante. 

Numerous, beautiful, and new, arc the allegories of this canto, 
which spring forth from the system of our commentator ; and who- 
ever wishes to understand that ])art of the ' Inferno’ which is con- 
tained in this volume, and add strength to that light, without which 
he will not be able to go through the dark paths, of what remains of 
the mysterious journey, must read with great attention all the notes 
here supplied by M. Rossetti. AVe will venture to say that, besides 
the advantage ho will derive from them, he will be highly delighted 
hy an abundance of rare and unexpected allegories, grounded upon his- 
torical and philosophical erudition j nor do we hesitate to assert that 
this work upon the ‘ Divina Commedia’ is not only superior to what- 
ever has hitherto appeared on the same poem, but that all others 
will appear nearly useless to those who wish to penetrate the mys- 
teries of the Florentine bard. 

Canto. — Heretics . — 

‘ Se tu niai ncl dolcc mondo regge.* 

This verse has been a stumbling-block to the interpreters. Some 
pr^nd that the particle se expresses a wish, and that it answers to 
thd . English auxiliary, may : others maintain that it is a conditional 
parRcle. M. Biagioli paraphrases it thus : If I desire that thou • 
shouldst last in the world, and that thou shouldst never yield to th6 
violence of the enemy.’ M. Ilosetti’s interpretation is thus : * And 
il^ver, as it appears, you arc still living in the world j ’ but to this 
seme is opposed what Farinata had said to Dante, viz. ' O Tuscan! 
thou who through the city of fire alive art passing ; ’ so that it 
probable that Farinata should say after that : (f you are still lifmg 
ils the world* Our commentator has added, ^ as it appears, and 
that although Farinata thought Dante was alive, neverthelew 
0^ sure of it, &i|^e no one had confirmed him in this^ 
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Cl^^inion, and thus he justifies the interpretation of se, hSva con^- 
tional particle. Love of truth induces us to confess that neither lOf 
tjfese interpretations pleases us ; and, after having long reflect^ on 
theysubject, we consider Landino s interpretation most probable apd 
persuasive. He derives regge from the verb riedere, (to returnj| apd 
jtfr. Cary, following this interpretation, and corroborating it wi^ 
an example from the notes to the Decameron, p. 43 . Ed. Oiunp, 
1573, where it is said that a poet, before Dante, had translate 
rede^nt fores by reggono i fori, has thus translated this verse : 

* So to the pleasant world mayst thou return i * 

ythich. is consonant with the context of the conversation between 
! 0 ante and Farinata j because the latter having perceived that the^ 
former wjis a living man, going through the infernal regions, the , 
wish that he might return to the sweet world is natural and proper. 
We, however, without deriving, in a strange manner, regge from 
riedere (to return), derive It from reggere (to govern, or partake of 
the government), and translate thus; If ever thou partakest of the 
government in the sweet world, tell me, he. j as no other but one 
who was acquainted with the political measures of the Florentine 
Republic could inform Farinata of the cause why that people was 
so cruel against his kinsmen. The answer of Dante to him : 

Lo strazio c ’1 grande scempio 
Che fcce I’Arhia colorata in rosso 
Tale orazion fa far nel nostro teinpio, 

is explained by M. Rosetti thus : ' The slaughter and great havock 
of that battle which coloured the flood of Arbia with red, is the 
cause why such harangues are made in our Temple of Justice, and 
which foment hatred against your blood’ ! Although this jbe the 
general interpretation of this passage, yet it seems to us that Mr. 
Cary has understood it in a better manner : 

The slaughter and great havoc, I replied, 

That colourM Arhia’s flood with crimson stain, 

To these impute, that in our hallow’d dome 
Such orisons ascend. 

And he says, in a note on the words, such orisons: 'This 'Ap- 
pears to allude to certain prayers which were offered up in the 
churches of Florence for deliverance from the hostile attempts of 
the Uberti j or, it may be, that the public councils being held in 
churches, the speeches delivered in them against the Uberti are 
termed orisons or prayers.’ Wc wish that the second part of this 
note had been omitted, because Dante says tale orazion in the -sin- 
gly number, which evidently gives it a different sense from orisons 
o»if rayers delivered against the Uberti in public councils, and sig* 
nifies, undoubtedly, a ritual or formulary prayer to be offered vtp to 
Ae Almighty against the relatives of Farinata, pronounced of sui^ 
in the ch^urchesj such as we remember to have read of jn sonw 
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Mtstovy of England, as being added to the Litany, after the evaep'* 
^tlOB of the Normans : A furore Normanorum libera nos Demine*, ^ 
C^NTO XL—Heretics.—In this canto, Virgil, assuming the chai^ 
bf a preceptor, instructs his follower concerning the various kitfda 
‘ of s^s, and of their greater or lesser gravity, from which originates 
'the ^eater or lesser intensity of punishment, and the construction 
, of the infernal pit. In the exposition of this canto, the reasoning 
of Virgil is rendered much more clear than it is in the text ^ and 
whoever wishes to understand the remaining part of the Inferno, 
should read it with great attention, as it contains information which 
will render almost every part of it intelligible. Having now gone 
through the eleven cantos contained in this volume, we shall offer 
some general remarks on M. Rossetti’s Researches on the Allegorical 
System of Dante’s Vision, in the course of which we shall have 
occasion to advert to facts and opinions that cannot fail to interest 
every lover of Italian literature. But this wc must reserve for a 
concluding article in our succeeding number.* 


To Geraldine. 

Gifted beyond thy sex’s common lot. 

Exalted genius, matchless wit are thine ; 

Rich attributes, which time bcrcaveth not, 

And chance cannot destroy : a loan divine. 

Lent thee by Heaven, to grace the splendour of thy line. 

Deem it then treasure ; but guard well the trust, 

Improve, ere yet ’tis past, each fleeting hour, 

Neglect, the brightest, keenest, band will rust, — 

E’en the rich diamond owns the artist’s power. 
^ 


* In the first article on this subject, (No. 42, vol. xiii. p. 517, &c.,) 
following errata occur : 

iii.! ' Page 517 , line 18. for cuchi chi read 


' 

in' 

'vi .j ' 

(4 


40. anatitico 
519, — 6. although 

— 8. Giuncelli 

•— 46. uncpie 

rassicus aquilicium 

— 47 . aceptialonque 

621, 8. phlegatonta 

— 18. folle diromanze... 

— 24. troppe 

— 29. molte 

— 31. farra morirl de. . . . 


ciechi che 

analitico 

who 

Guinicelli 

ungue 

rapiens aquilinum 

acephalonque 

phlegetonta 

foie di romanzi 

troppo 

molti 

farit morir di 
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On Tnp Salt Monopoly of India. 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Slit, Calcutta, January 1-887* 

Mr. Tucker affirms, in his late financial work, that the salt mono- 
poly in Bengal does not raise tlie price of salt to the consumer more 
than 800 per cent. To determine the correctness of this assertion, 
I send you the following official documents, suppressing names, in 
order not to make the parties obnoxious to Government : 


‘ f gir, — i am directed to acknowledge the receipt of yourlettcv, dated Ut 
instant, and to inform you, that the salt therein alluded to having been 

sold by public auction on the last, under the provisions of 

Regulation XV. of 1817, the oveqdus, sicca rupees 29/ : 1 : H, after the 

payment of the custom duty, nill be paid to who imported the 

salt in question, as annexed statement, on his furnishing a receipt for the 
amount. ‘ I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

(Signed) ‘ R. Saunders, Sec. 

‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
the of 1825.^ 


' Statement of Bussorah salt imported in the ship Captain 

in 1824, under the provisions of Regulation XV. of 

1817, and sold by public auction at the Exchange Rooms, on the 
of 1825. 

‘ 2476 inaunds at 812 sicca rupees, per. maund, S. Rs. 7,725 I 11 
* Deduct custom duty at 3 rupees per. maund 7,428 0 0 


, ' Overplus [!] paid to the proprietor 297 1 H 

(Signed) ‘ R. Saunders, Sec. 
‘ Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 
the of 1825.’ 

Now, Sir, the cost of this salt on board ut Bussorah was as foB 
l0WB : 8000 Bussorah mauuds, equal to 2476 Bengal maunds, at 
175 piastres per maund, piastres 350, or sicca rupees 262 : 8. 

Showing that the wholesale advance alone on the priraercost was 
290| per cent. ; if we add 60 per cent more for the retail advance, 
we shall be much within bounds j making the price of this salt to. flir 
consumer 3.50 per cent, above the prime cost, i^^tead of 20Q/'=a^f 
stated by Mr. Tucker, ' j; 

But this is not all. Mr, Tucker gives it as big opinion, p. $6, 
the consumer ^ will not complain’ (a happy phrase how or to whom 
|?i8 he to complain, when the Government is the monopolist !) ' if 
"the price does not exceed 350 rupees per 100 maundaj’ meaning, of 
course, that the supply of salt luay be safely regulated by this ffinit j 
If, therefore, the salt in question had realized this monopoly price, 
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Ae advance would have been 330, and by the time the salt reached 
^ consumer, about 400 per cent., or exactly double that stated by 
Mr. i'ucker : an advance, too, be it remembered, not on Bengal 
Madras salt, but on salt brought all the way from Bussorah. of qua^ . 
lity ^d whiteness equal to good English salt, and the natural cost ' 
Ot which IS, at least, one-half more than that of the kinds consumed 
m Bengal, 

Mr. Tucker, the advocate-general and particular— of the Honour- 
able Oonqiany, and moreover„a Director in essr, fails not to t^k of 
his 'professional experience,’ p. 8. to say, that he has merely followed, 
in his work, the hcatm path which has long been familiar to him 
' pretensions’ to knowledge and accuracy, which, although he is 
pleased, with commendable modesty, to call " moderate,’ will naturally 
dispose the English reader to place great reliance on his statements 
and opinions; and of course stamp them currrent as unanswerable 
authority among the whole herd of Court parasites, whose incessant 
paeans in praij^e of the mild and benignant rule of the Honourable 
Company, have for esj)ecial object to drown all impiiry into the opera- 
tion of this monopoly, one of the most oppressive, and of all other 
monopolies and taxes which ignorance and rapacity have united 
devising in India. 

I say nothing of the hict exhibited by the above adventure, of the 
Honourable Company pocketing a clear ])rolit of ‘280 per cent., in 
the shape of duty, on an article everywhere a necessary of life, but 
doubly such in a country where the food is entirely vegetable; while 
the merchant, who is kept fourteen months out of his money, sus- 
tains, in the end, a loss of about .30 per cent. ; but I shall coniine 
myself to a few remarks upon the salt-monopoly. 

In p. 53, Mr, Tucker acknowledges, that ' heretofore the manu- 
facture ’ (of salt for the monopoly) ‘ was the source of great miseryv 
to the inhabitants of the adjacent districts, who were often forced 
into the service, and compelled to expose themselves in the unhealthy 
marshes of the sunderbunds, to the attacks of tigers and alligators,^ 
and to all the physical ills engendered by a pestilential climate;’ and 
although the writer closes this horrible picture of what he describes 
0$ the past sufferings of the niolimgces, or salt-makers, with the 
following charitable hope: Mhis grievance has, I trust, been re- 
ijbpVod;’ yet he is compelled to admit, in the same page, tlnit, 'with 
Cptbrt3 of Justice to protect,’ he fears ‘ these wretched molungees are 
{diloug the worst conditioned of our subjects, and employed in situa- 
tiojis where they may become the victims of ferocious animals and 
disei^e’ ! 

Hie people of England hear daily asseverations of the pure j^nd 
benevolent intentions of the Rulers of India towards the NatiVfes : 

told of vast and various plans, in execution and in agita- 
tWy ibt im^HOving the moral and physical condition of our Eastern 
Subjects i and they must be sickened, even to nausea, at th‘6 sym- 
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pathy for the ^ poor benighted Hindoos,* which certain Eastern 
philanthropists take every opportunity of expressing. But what 
name too base can, be bestowed upon such vile and disgusting arts, 
when we see it proved, that the same Government which drags away 
its helpless subjects in thousands, to u life more horrible than the 
punishment of robbers and felons in most countries, on the plea of 
the necessity of manufacturing salt, actually itself creates that 
cessity by prohibiting foreign salt! It is not only not denied 3 nay, 
it is distinctly admitted by the warmest panegyrist of this Govern- 
ment, p. 54, that " both the interests of the revenue and of humanit)^ 
would be consulted by the admission of foreign salt.’ Then, why is 
it prohibited ? The following postulates may guide us to the reason : 

If it be granted that there must be salt-districts, it follows that there 
must be salt-agents-, and, as salt-districts are proverbially unhealthy, 
salt-agents must be liberally paid 3 that is, with salaries andemc^u- 
ments of 70,000 or 80,000 rupees a-year each. Then, their duty Ue« 
among rivers and marshes, and as at salt-stations there are bad houses, 
and at Calcutta tolerably good ones, it is only reasonable that they 
should dwell in Calcutta, and have yachts at the public expense^ to 
move about in j and, as their journeys are through jungles and sunder- 
bunds, it is but just that they should receive table-money. Moreover, 
it has long been admitted, on all hands, that all Civilians of 20 or 
25 years standing, become, ipso facto, by the title of having lived so 
long, old and meritorious servants of the Company, possessed of an 
indefeasible right to all situations of 70,000 and 80,000 rupees a-year : 
whence it follows, that they either have a fee-simple, or a reversion* 
Ary interest in all salt agencies, which are among the most lucrative, 
and (such is the ardent zeal of these veterans in braving fevers, tigers, 
alligators, and hardships untold) among the most coveted situations 
in the service. To suppress these agencies, therefore, would be not 
only a severe and unmerited reflection on the ardour and devoted- 
ness to the public service of the chosen band, but an enormous vio- 
lation of vested rights, tending, in direct consequence, to curtail tho 
bard-earned rewards of long, faithful, and honourable service} to 
extinguish the aspiring zeal and generous emulation of the juniors ^ 
to depreciate the value of writerships, all and singular} and iinallyf 
to lessen the source of fair and legitimate patronage. Wher^ore^ 
salt-agencies cannot be suppressed, nor foreign salt admitted, *04 
molungees, ^ with established Courts of Justice to protect,’ raus^t 
content to be taken away and devoured, ' as heretofore,* by,^%af» 
ipd alligators, and swept away by fevers, q. e. d. 

; I am. Sir, your most obedient servant, 

P. S. This letter, it is obvious, was written (but afterwardsuBi^ 
^if^) before we heara of Mr. Tucker having succeeded to the 
tipn. .We shall now see whether his book was designed 

purpose than as a bait for his seat. ' ' 
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Avies op the London Coilege of Phtsicianb. 

^ * To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, ’ 

June 7th, 1827. 

I DESIRE the favour of your insertingthe accompanying letters and 
subjoined observations in the next number of the ‘ Oriental Herald/ 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

Edward Harrisok. 

Copy of Dr. Harrison^ s letter to Dr. Chambers. 

7, Hollcs-street, Cavendish-square, May 12, 1827. 

I was not a little surpri.sed, on my return to Quebec-street, last 
Sunday evening, to learn that you had formally refused to meet me in 
consultation, because I had not received a license to practice medicine 
from the London College of Physicians. 

As the delicate sufferer was, at the time, in the greatest possible 
danger, I leave you to form your own conclusions upon the humanity 
and propriety of declining to give assistance to an afliicted fellow- 
creature, in compliance with a capricious and untenable by-law. 

To the patient and to myself the determination was fortunate, be- 
cause it had led the parents, before my arrival, to procure the assist- 
ance of an experienced and able physician. This gentleman has, like 
myself, thought proper not to apply for the College license, and yet 
assures me, that the members of your corporation do not object to 
consult with him, whenever their services are wanted. So true it is, 
that it may suit them at times to enforce the rigid observance of a by^ 
law, and at other times to leave it entirely to individual discretion. ^ 

To enter into a minute investigation of the supposed grounds of 
your refusal, would lead me far beyond the limits of an ordinary letter* 
It will be sufficient for my present purpose to state, that neither th^ 
late Dr. Baillie nor your colleagues, Drs. Warren, Turner, or Paris, 
ever ventured upon such a measure, when their medical services were 
le^uested along with minej and it would perhaps have been more 
liable to a person in your professional station, to have imitated 
example, than to have formed a rule for yourself. 

lih^far as concerns me individually, it is really a matter of perfect 
indifference, whether I am in future to meet in consultation with the 
Fellows of your College, or am to lose their services in cases of danger 
hr obscurity. London happily contains many physicians, out of the 
|)$ii'of your corporation, in whose skill invalids may safely conhdiiu 

r, this impression, my first determination was wholly to over^ 

pSk. Sie contents of your note addressed to the mother of nw patientj 
JBut on referring to the purport of it, a few nights since, iff a Iftrgie 

t 
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party of physicians, who, in the phraseology of your College, are deno- 
minated *^aiieni homines,’ I became convinced of my error; indeed it 
now appears to me, that in following the bent of myinclination, I should 
have neglected the duty I owe to my alma mater, the University of 
Edinburgh, and to my brethren, the ‘alien’ physicians, established 
throughout the British dominions, us well as to the public at largg.. 

. Deeply interested in the (jUGstions at issue between the medical 
graduates of England, and of all other countries, 1 shall now call 
your attention to some of the reasons which have led me uniformly tb 
resist the arrogated powers of the London College. In opposing 
them, I am neither inllucnced by hostility nor prejudice : my chief 
aim is to relieve myself and brethren from the degradations imposed 
Upon us. 

Among the reasons which have influenced me to adopt my present 
course, it will be sufficient to state: 1. That, unless I have been 
misinformed, every candidate for your license is obliged, on hlk 
bended knees, to swetir (obedience to the laws and regulations of the 
College, though, by a refinement in legislation, as far as I know 
peculiar to yourselves, he is not suflered to read them either before 
or after he has complied with the oath. If such be the case, I cannot 
help giving it as my deliberate opinion, that the ceremony is equally 
dishonourable to the })m’ties who reipiire, and to those who submit, to 
this })repostcroUs exhibition. 

2. Another insuperable objection to the College license is founded 
on your arbitrary and illegal by-laws. According to my interpreta- 
tion of the medical statutes, the College of Physicians is equally open 
to the graduates of every University. It possesses no distinction of 
ranks, though the highest has, by a series of eiicroachments, been 
limited to the ])hysicians of Oxford and Cambridge, while a lower 
grade has been forced U})on all other physicians. 

These are some of the numerous objections which I feel, and which 
make it inq)ossible for me, under the present constitution of the CoL 
lege, to apply for their license. Should the College still be of opinion, 
IS they formerly professed to maintain, that they can legally compel 
the acceptance of a license, or the discontinuance of practice, I beg 
them to be assured, that I am perfectly ready to try the question, 
l^’henever they may think proper to alTord me the opportunity. I 
must, hoAvever, in the mean time, strongly remonstrate against -the 
mstom of endeavouring to obtain their object by a course iujurtouj^ 
bo medical science and prejudicial to the community. , [ 

You may possibly be aware that I formerly stated the same sentL 
mfints to Dr. Haillie, and after his death, to Dr. Turner. I did nol 
omit on either occasion to add, that the Fellows were, in my 
^hly tiulpablc in making regulations which they dare not aPbddapt 
& enforce in a court of law. ' f 

pi sentiments remain unaltered^ I embrace the 0{^rtuhit| 
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you have afforded me, to renew my offer^ through you, to^ the 
College. Should the challenge be at length accepted, I pl^ge mfsdS 
to carry the suit to a full bearing and linal decision* 

In repeating my offer for the third time, I desire to remind yott, 
that 1 have hitherto been content to assert my own privileges find 
independence, when they were unnecessarily assailed. But after SO 
many provocations, 1 now think myself* called upon openly to claim 
for myself and colleagues all the rights and privileges of British sub*- 
jects, agreeably to the Union of the two kingdoms. To an English- 
man it appears to be more than absurd and ridiculous, that he should 
be supposed to have lost any of his natural rights, by visiting another 
portion of the same kingdom merely to (pialify himself for the duties 
of a profession, the knowledge of which he could no where acquire in 
his own ptirt of the country. 

If the Fellows shall still think fit to decline the conteslf, an en* 
lightened public cannot fail to ajjpreciate their real motives, howevear 
they may be disguised or concealed. 

. As for the graduates of my order, they will not be slow to per- 
ceive the folly of connecting themselves with an incorporation from 
which they must afterwards expect to receive only marks of neglect; 
of opposition, or of humiliation. 

I think myself entitled explicitly to inquire from you, on this oe- 
casion, whether, in refusing to meet me in consultation, you consi- 
dered yourself as acting discretionally, or under an indispensable 
obligation imposed on you by the laws of the College. 

I beg leave to add, in conelusion, that unless I receive a satisfac- 
tory answer in the sjiaec of a month, either from you or the College, 
to the several allegations contained in this letter, I shall feel it 
duty to publish it, for the information and guidance of my bretbrfgt^ 
wherever they may be situated. I am, Sir, your obedient humbt^ 
servant, 

(Signed) Edward Harrison. 

To Dr. Chambers, Brook-street. 

Copy of Dr. Chambers's answer to Dr. Harrison's letter. 

Sin, Brook-street, Mav 14th, 182?. 1 

' 1 have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 
of May, which only reached me this afternoon. 

’ In answer to it, I beg leave to state, that I do not feel mydelf 
called upon to enter into the discussion of the (piostions which yod 
conceive to be at issue between the College of Physicians and yourself. 

' 1 have only to say as to myself, that in refusing to meet you iff 
Consultation, I acted in obedience to a positive regulation of the 
0Oltege, and that it is a matter of indifference to me whether . 
punish your letter on the subject or not. I am, Sir, your 
dlfedietit humble servant, 

t . (Signed) W. F. CiuwfBJCJta. 
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I Although Dr. Chambers declares, that ' in refusing 1;o meet me 
in consultation, he acted in obedience to a positive relation of the 
College,* will he venture to maintain, that he has never invaded this 
positive regulation or by-law during his connection with that body? 
I have, as already observed, been joined in practice with no^ewer 
than four Fellows, during my short residence in London. I nlay 
now add, that from Dr. Chambers alone have I encountered a refhsal. 
I have also said, that the alien physician, an old metropolitan practi- 
tioner, who supplied the Doctor’s place, is in the constant habit of 
meeting the Fellows professionally. After stating these facts, I shall 
hot expatiate further upon the glaring incongruities and absurdities 
of idle Fellows, but leave them to explain their motives, and to form 
^eir own justification. 

2, Do the Fellows ever decline to consult with Surgeons on cases 
strictly medical > Physicians had formerly the whole management 
of constitutional diseases intrusted to them j and were also applied 
to, as the dernier resort, in surgery j but so completely are the tables 

. now turned in these respects, that while the surgeon openly beards 
the doctor in medical practice, he is jealous of the smallest encroach- 
ment upon his own department. Many examples of recent date 
might be given in support of these assertions j as regards the former, 
the reader cannot have forgotten, that two individuals of the highest 
medical and surgical rank were lately in conjoint attendance, for se- 
veral successive weeks, upon two distinguished and very exalted cha- 
racters j one of the cases was purely medical, and the surgical treat- 
ment of the other was so inconsiderable, that the surgeon could only 
be wanted for his medical skill. 

3. Accordhig to present usage in this country, the ordinary 

of physic is almost entirely confided, in the first instance, to the 
^l^ily apothecary ; the physician is only thought of when the case 
becomes alarming or tedious. After his introduction, their visits are 
continued in accordance, and the two share the responsibility betw'een 
them. 

, 4. UjK)n what justifiable grounds, then, can the Fellows refuse to 
b<& United in consultation with the ^independent physician,’ whilst they 
have no hesitation in freely consulting with the surgeon and apothe- 
cary ? 

6. In a colloquial conversation with the late Dr. Baillie, so long 
ago as the month of June, 1821, while we were engaged upon the 
case of a young lady, I fully explained my opinion of the London 
College of Physicians, as alluded to in my letter to Dr. Chambers, 
This was the third patient, after my arrival in London, who had 

f our joint assistance. As the Doctor had never omitted on 
casions to recommend my application for the College licei^^ 
ned, at this interview, if a good opportunity occurred, ta 
y reasons for declining to comply with his urg^t solicit 
The opportunity being given, I avm«[e^it, ^ jmy 
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^ conTic;d9|i> arising from legal inquiries^ and a careful inves^ig<^ioa 
irf tliegul^ect, . 

That the College of Physicians is, according to the 

and Charter of King Henry VIII., equally open tcj flie 
m^cal graduates of every university. I added, that it was, in point 
of fact, conducted upon this principle from its first establishment ^ 
in 1523, to about the middle of the last century, including a period 
of more than two hundred years. 

2d. That at this eventfiil era, a predominant party of Oxford atid 
Cambridge physicians, unfortunately for medical science and the 
true interests of their pn)fession, had the temerity to narrow the 
by-laws, in order to promote their own selfish views. On refeiring 
to the exact time when these regulations were enacted, we are led 
to, believe, that they were chiefly intended to check the rising pros- 
perity of the University of Edinburgh. Had the College formed 
, their excluding by-laws anterior to the British Union, somethili^ 
might, perhaps, have been advanced in extenuation of their conduct^ 
plough, inasmuch as the Iiealing art is the production of no par- • 
-ticular soil, it would be absurd to attempt to confine its cultivation 
.within the limits of any district. But no sooner were the two natiq|^ 
consolidated into one kingdom, than it became the boundeii duty of 
every citizen to efface local distinctions, and promote harmony 
through the land. 

* 'M. That the College was extremely culpable in making by-laws 
^hich they durst not endeavour legally to enforce. 

4th. That it was due to themselves and to the physicians of my 
order, either to try the validity of their present regulations,' or to v 
make such as they would be able to defend. 

5th. That fully satisfied with the stability of my own positional:. 
Was ready, whenever the ('ollege were pleased to attack my statrai^ 
to defend it with legal and constitutional weapons. ^ ’ 

Such was the purport of my conference with Dr. Baillie, at, pur 
last interview} and a similar, though less extended, conversation 
took place in the year 1824 between Dr. Turner and myself. HaVii^ 
ifubsequently been met in consultation, both by Drs. Paris and 
jidge of my surprise on receiving a positive refusal in the'^ri^/ 
of Dr. Chambers. j - 
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StWMARY OF THE LaTEST INTELLIGENCE CONNECTED WITH THE 
Eastern World, 

I'nE latest papers tliat have reached England from India extend 
to the end of January from Bombay, and to the middle of February 
from Madras and Bengal. From each of these we have made such 
selections as appeared to us of greatest interest; though it must be 
confessed, that from the paiuaty of events, and the general dullness 
ijiat now more than ever characterizes the Journals of the East, it is 
a matter of some dilliculty to obtain, even from a pretty extensive 
aeries of their numbers, matter of suflicient interest and importance 
to lill a few pages in sueb a manner as shall render them worthy the 
attention of English readers. The best arc unquestioniibly the papers 
of Bengal; and we observe, that since the last advices from thence, 
which were given in our Number for June, two new Journals have 
been started in ('aleutta; one by the Rev. Mr. Adam, the Unitarian 
Missionary, who had left the ‘ Bengal Chronicle,’ to the editorship of 
which he had succeeded after the removal of Mr. Sutherland ; and 
the other, by a second brother-in-law of the notorious Dr. Bryce, in 
the shape of a Sunday Edition of the Diiily ^ John Bull,’ but under 
the new name of tlie ‘ Oriental Observer,’ professing to embrace 
subjects of theology and morals, as well as miscellaneous news. 
The first number of this new i)apcr was issued on the 18th of 
February, the date of the coj)y that has reached us. W c begin, how- 
ever, with the ‘Ih ngal Chronicle’ of January, 182/', and })as5 on to 
those of Madras and Bombay, extracting from each the most ili- 
t^esting portions of their pages, in the successive orders of their 

East India Jury Bill. 

In last we presented our readers with the remarks and reflec- 
tions of a Hindoo of Bengal, on the iMadras proceedings in relation 
to^the East India Jury Bill, giving ipiite a different view from that 
^f^ch has been hithert() entertained of the probable motives of the 
Natives at that Presidency for adopting the course they have pur- 
sued. The writer considers that they are in fact hostile to the Bill, 
but that they have not had sulficient puldie spirit to make their real 
objections known, and that they have merely adopted those suggested 
' to them by certain Europeans at Madras, in order to get rid of the 
which they dislike tor very different reasons, vi z. for its illiberal 
''fipiritj and for the insulting and degrading exceptions, on die ground. 

S ligion, which it contains. That these exceptions are felt by the 
vte of Bengal as insulting and degrading — as contrary to tile 
t of English law, and to the principles of abstract justice, — ^we 
only fi:om personal communications on the subject 
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we have had with Natives of the first respectability and intelligence 
in Calcutta, and from the remarks, tlie production of a Native p^li| 
to which we gave insertion in Sunday’s paper, but also from ah 
Ucle which we have this day extracted and translated from the 'Sum- 
bad Cowmudee.’ This Native paper, we may remark in passing, is 
conducted on the most independent principles, it being, in fact, the 
only one edited by a Hindoo that has had the courage to avow its 
rejection of the popular idolatry, and to oppose the most revolting 
and injurious practices, current amongst the Natives, such jis the 
burning of widows, the prejudices of caste, kc. This is probably one 
cause of its limited circulation among the Native population j bi^t 
we need not add, that it forms a strong claim on the patronage of all 
those who are desirous of seeing pure religion and sound knowledge 
spread in this country. The article to which we have referred con- 
tains a brief but clear and perspicuous analysis of the spirit and 
principles of Mr. AVyiin’s Bill, against some of the provisions of 
which it strongly and justly protests, on the grounds we have already 
mentioned. It also gives us the first intimation we have received, 
of an aj)peal having already actually been prepared and sent toEng- 
. land against the objectionable ])arts of the Bill. This not omf 
proves the existence of the feeling to whic h wc have already referre^ 
but also shows that it has been in silent but useful operation Whe^ 
We least expected it, 'J'he prompt adoption of this legitimate modo 
of obtaining redress for a supposed grievance, originating not with 
the local authorities but with I*arliamcnt at home, must, we believe, 
be as gratifying to the Government here, as we are satisfied it will 
be to the public in general . — Bengal Chronicle. 

Opinions of a Nativk Indian on the Jury Bill. 

We will briefly state the purport of tlic observations which 
peared in the 'Bengal Chronicle ’of the hth December, on the subj^jp 
of the late Act ot Parliament, respecting the admission of all classw 
of Natives to sit uiion juries. 

1. All classes of Natives, namely, Hindoos, Musiilmans, Chris- 
tiatis, kc. will have the privilege of being chosen jurors, to judge in 
cases of murder, theft, and such other criminal suits ■, but it is 1^^ 
to the Judges of the Supreme Court to detennine and make 
lations respecting the cpialifications of such persons as to their khoiW-"’ 
ledge of the English language, and judgment in secular affairs • that 
ii, the judges will permit thcLse only to act as jurors whom they 
shall think c[ualified for the task. 

0. The Grand Jury is to be composed exclusively of Christians. ^ 

3. All classes, indiscriminately, will be eligible to the Petit Juty, 
vHddi has the power of determining whether a person is gtijlty or. 
i^ gUilty ‘j with this exception, that when either of the pOnie^^, 
a Christian, all the twelve persons of the jury shall be ho other 
Christian# ^ on the contrary, when either of the parties is #HindOc^'^ 
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or Musulman, or of any other class, Christians shall have the pri- 
vilege oi judging j that is, all the twelve persons, or afljrnAbejf 
of th% jury, may be Christians. " 

t^e consequence of this new Act passed in England is, thai, in 
mati^rs where a man’s life is at stake, or where banishment, ipi- 
pfisbnment, and such other severe punishments are awarded, we 
Hindoos and Musulmans must submit to the verdict of Christians, 
whether they be the natives of Britain, or the offspring of British 
fathers by Indian mothers, whether they be the common Portuguese 
or Armenians, or Hie Rice Christians of Serampore. These persons 
shall have the privilege of judging in cases where our lives are con- 
cerned ; whereas we, although living in the same country, or even 
|n the same hamlet with them, and partaking in their virtues and 
vices, shall have no power of judging respecting them. In like 
manner, our descendants must also submit their lives to the decision 
' of the spns of Christians. 

Missionaries and clergymen have spent more than thirty years, in 
disseminating their faith in different sorts of books, and by various 
other means, without being able to make a single true and sincere 
convert to Christianity ; but now the way is opened, and many per- 
sons, no longer able patiently to bear the reproach brought upon 
them by this Parliamentary Act, will haste to take shelter under the 
Christian faith. When the rulers of a country use force or art .fo 
win over their subjects to their own faith from that of their ancestors, 
who shall have the power to op})ose ? 

It would have been consonant to reason, virtue, and equity, if/it 
had been ordered by this act, that as a Christian shall have the privi- 
lege of being tried by a jury composed of Christians only, in like 
manner, a Hindoo or a Musulman shall be tried by a jury conSidt- 
^ili^ exclusively of persons of his faith 3 or that jis Christians shaB 
^ hffcve the privilege of sitting with Hindoos and Musulmans on the 
■^ial of a Hindoo or Musulman, so Hindoos and Musulmans shall 
have privilege eq\ially with Christians of sitting on the trial of 
,, a Christian. But instead of this, the order of the Parliamentary Act 
' haalaid all Hindoos as well us Musulmans, without any regard to rank 
j>var 4 »espectiibility, prostrate at the feet of Christians, whether of this or 
oi any other place. On this subject a memorial has been presented 
^mow nearly a month past to the proper authorities in England, by a 
^ person amongst us who is waiting in anxious expectation to hear the 
tesul^^ — Sumbad Cowmoody, Dec, 30, 1826. 

Ohiental Literary Society, 

^,The third Half Yearly Report of the Oriental Literafy^Pfjieiy, 
at a General Meeting held on the 26th November last, h^ li^n 
Jh^ed.to US} and we now proceed to call the attentiop.’of^^- 
dlne|rs to it, in conformity with the rule which we have prespnt^ 
r^^cording the proceedings of all such Instit^pM^ 
^ejgins with lamenting the restrkted sph^^ 
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^iofckty’flVtisenilness, which has been extended only by a 
cession of members during the last six months, and proce^-^ 
express regret for the inability that exists to compass certain mea^i 
sur& which appear to. have been long meditated. We should‘thinlK 
that a fuller, a more public, and a more freciuent exposition of theml 
would secure that degree of support to which they may be entitled,* 
It is true that the rules which are appended to the Report declate: 
that ‘ the primary object of this Society is, to diffuse a spirit of 
literary enterprize among the East Indian Community of Calcutta*} 
but this is an object of so general a nature, it includes so many par- 
ticulars, and may be promoted by such a variety of means, that it 
really conveys little, if any, information. It is added, indeed, in a 
subsequent Rule, that ^ its constitution partakes both of the nature 
of a Debating Club and a Literary Society;’ but we conclude, from 
ati expression used in the body of the Report, that there is a, disposi- 
tion to sink the former of these characters, and we are left tb conjeid'- 
tUre, from the designation of the Society, that the latter is the one 
V^hich is considered most becoming and appropriate. The Socibty^ 
is called the Oriental Literary Society, and, in the Report, a strong 
desire is expressed * to raise the claims of the Society beyond thOI^ 
of a private debating club.’ Yet the business of a debating cltib 
j^eems to form the chief, if not the entire, amount of what has been 
done ; and a strong claim on public patronage is advanced, on the 
gfound that it ‘ is the only institution in the metropolis of British 
India in which the habit of public speaking is regularly })ractised.* 
Nbw, we do not deny that the prosecution of the objects of a Literary 
Society and of a Debating Club may not, in some cases, be adynii- 
t?igeously combined; but we arc inclined to think that the East 
dian community of Calcutta are not in a condition to proseettte 
bolh advantageously, and that the prosecution of the objects 
Debating Club is not at all called for by the present state of society 
rand government in British India. The * habit of public speaking/ 
and the ^ persuasive charm of oratory,’ are chiefly valuabl^^quire- 
^ lAents under a free government and popular institutions ; and, as fer 
-'aa we can perceive or judge, can be applied to no one useful purpoWj 
- under the existing government of this country, which docs notaSow 
' the voice of the people to be heard, or their influence to be felt 
(Hfectly, in the formation even of the most insignifleant police and 
. municipal regulations. When the time shall arrive for the enj<^- 
ment of free civil, and political institutions — and every true 
England, of India, and of the human race, should seek to hasten ihd 
rival — when the subjects of discussion shall come home to the 
' ^and bdSoms of the community, the jwwers of eloquence and the chianp 
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Ij^omplished by means of th6 indirect expression of the p\iblic wi® 
through the medium of the ])ress. Our argument can be made to 
e:f^tend only to the art of speaking, and even with respect to that wO 
mufco it a question merely of comparative utility, holding that it is 
far Jess important in the present cireumstances of the East Indiap 
(community, that they should accjuire the art of speaking, than that 
they should acquire something to talk about — that sound and di- 
gested knowledge of principles and of facts in nature and science. 
In history and government, which will enable them, indue time, with 
credit to themselves, and with advantage to the state, to assert and 
exercise the riglits and duties of freemen. From these remarks, the 
managers of the society will perceive, that we are of opinion they 
fihould altogether relincjuish the design of a debating club j and we 
infer, perhaps erroneously, from a passage already (juoted, that there 
is a disposition to do so. Be this, however, as it may, and whether 
QWf suggestion be approved or not, we beg to express our earhest 
wishes for the improvement of that class whose benefit it more im- 

mi^^jately contemplates . — lien gal Chronicle. 

\ 

, Judgment Alikns in India. 

Supreme Court, Calcutta, December 29, LS^^O *. — Ponehelut versus 
Sfanshnnj. 

In this case Mr. Marncll stated that he was requested, in the ab- 
lence of the Advocate-tieneral, to address a few words to their Lord- 
ships previous to their giving judgment, lie considered it one of 
great importance. Frevious to the ])absing of the Act of Farliament, 
an alien who had lived seven years in any of the colonies of hrs 
Majesty was admitted to the privileges of a natural born subject. 
The seventh and eighth of William III. werc^ jjassed to prevent 
fraud in these colonies, and the thirtieth of George III. was in-’ 
tended to afford facilities to aliens to recover their possessions. In 
tlm present case, if it were held that aliens could not inherit landed 
property^ considerjible mischief would arise. In General Martin’s 
Case, it appeared that there was a declaration on his own part that he 
WM born in Lyons in France, and he yet held considerable property 
Whieh the heir-at-law could inherit. 

Mr. Turton was on the same side, and contended that there was tt 
strong distinction between aliens in England, and those in a country 
wiiich was held as acquisition from a Native Prince. lie did not 
fjaean t6 say tliat an alien could inherit land in England, but that he 
in this country. In England no foreign troops could be raised 
pthout an Act of Parliament, but here the Company had power to 
ip 80 without any such sanction. We had lately acquired an acceji- 
lloin of territory, and were the inhabitants of it to be copBiderec} 
P^ior subjects of his Majesty ? 

^ Justice said the town of Calcutta was sitiu^t»| 

pther pbe^s. No law could be made here but by the 
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fend the Government, subject to the approbatip|i 
Supreme Court. The present (juestion was, whether aliens 8hO]0il4 
deceive landed property by descent. 

' Mr. Turton stated that the law of England did not wholly extend 
here, and it became a question whether a part of it shall be appli** 
Cable or not. ('ould it be said that all persons born in the ceded 
provinces, and before the sovereign came to the throne, could nett 
inherit landed property ? 

Sir Anthony Bullcr had understood that the person now claiming 
was born in Pondicherry, while it was under the dominion of the 
French Government. 

' Mr. Turton stated that the jjlaintiff admitted that he was born in 
that country, but subsecpient to the time it was compiered by the 
English. In this country, I’crsians were allowed to hold land, an4 
it was somewhat strange that the latter did not enjoy that privilege. 
This place had always been the resort of foreigners. There were 
Moguls, 'J’urks, and Ameniaus here, and if they were allowed to 
hold lands, there could be no ground for alarm if half a 
Frenchmen were permitted to do so. The question was, whether the 
law relating to aliens was as applicable in this country as it WW ip 
England. The circumstance of its not having been acted upoH 
hitherto, was an argument that it was not applicable here. 

The Chief Justice called Mr, Turton’s attention to the fifty-fifth 
of George III. which gave the Government the summary power 
of sending any person out of this country, wlio was not born within 
. the allegiance of bis Majesty. 

Mr. Turton thought that anterior to the passing of the a^t therp 
was no argument against aliens holding landed property. That la\y> 
if introduced here, would be [)eciiliarly hostile to them, as wefi^^ 
produce considerable mischief. It would discourage the trade i&f 
Galcutta, which was chielly carried on by foreigners. If the ppprt 
held that the sons of Frciiclimen were aliens, they must alsp, noTd 
that the inhabitants of Calcutt.a were so. The present plaintiff was 
bprn in Pondicherry, which was in India, and he could not therefore 
be turned out of his possessions, (ieneral Martin was a Frenchtp^ 
and only had a commission under the King, and had no right lj|eje- 
forg to inherit. 

The Chief Justice, with the greatest respect for the talents audijiiy;, 
tfi^ity of tlie learned Judge who jiresided at tlie liearing,^ of 
cases of Joseph v. Ronald, and that of Martin, begged to 
there was an inconsistency between his decisions on them, whiefi/jjo! ' 
could not easily reconcile. In the former, he had argued that 
ll’eehold jiroperty existed in India, or ought to exist, and in the latter^ ' 
j|iat the heir-at-law should inherit the property, though it was^ar'« ^ 
tiqularly brought to his notice that General Martin was an an$|]l# 
present question was, whether the son of an alien . 
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17^4 flw father of the present plaintiiF landed at Pondicheriy/ where- 
thift .ipiio was bom, and that sometime after, liis father came to thia 
country, and purchased landed property. At the time he was born, 
Poi^cherry was under the French Governn^ient, and is so at the 
present time. In determining the present question, it was necessary 
to consider how much of the English law was applicable to this 
country under the charter. It had been stated, that the law with 
respect to aliens was not applicable to countries acquired by con([Ueat, 
This was not the case. When the English law was first introduced 
in this country, our dominions were not so secure as they now are; 
and at Bombay there was a strict rule that the Company should not 
give any portion of the land to foreigners. In North America and 
the ^Fest Indian Islands, whether acquired by conquest from Eu- 
ropeans, or those who were, previous to our colonization, inhabited 
by savages, a distinction was observed between aliens and British 
subjects j and when his Lordship was called upon to say whether 
legislature contemplated such a difference in this country^ he 
''ihd||rht by turning to tlie act passed in 1815, that the distinction was 
COi^ered. The case was different with respect to a British subject : 
he Knew he was removable at the order of the Government, that he 
lived under a license whieli could be revoked, and if he purchased 
any landed property which he could hold only under a license, he did 
$p with his eyes open. Under tliese circumstances, his Lordship was 
^idedly of opiiuon, that the common law of England, as it related 
to aliens, was applicable to this country. i 

Sir Anthony Buller and 8ir John Franks concurred with theChi^ 
Justice. r 

Evacuation of Rangoon. 

have extracted from a cotemporary a more detailed account 
of ftie evacuation of Rangoon than had previously appeared. Pa^- 
the formalities usual on such occasions, the most interesting 
pOrffin of the statement is that which relates to the apprehend^ 
contest between the Burmese and Talicns, which it is declared tte 
themselves seem to think inevitable. It is added, thaUpf 
icoittfei ' h strict neutrality will be observed on our part. We 
hoM^ubt that this is the proper course to be pursued in present cir- 
in as fnr as the British Government is individually con- 
;,.p^ed; but we should like to sec an explanation given of the extent 
[jiff ohr promises to the 'i'aliens during the period of our own reveries 
^ietullnngoon, and how far a strict neutrality will consist with their 

' We are happy to learn that measures have been taken effectually 
to jspeure the property of British merchants at Rangoon, and that 
Li^fepaiit Rawlinson has been left in political charge of the Brftisll 
foj the present. The Burmese population, it appears, 
grtiat numbers, a very clear indication ofl^^ir 
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connect with this, the approaching sanguinary struggle betw^H 
Bunnese and Taliens, every friend of humanity and of good goy^ffff " 
ment must regret that Pegu was not retained in the possessidd'^^’' 
the British instead of those provinces to the south and east, whi6h>‘ 
separated as they are from all our other territories, must be coh-^ 
sidered rather as an incumbrance, and which, however great their 
fertility, or however valuable their productions, cannot justly be re*^ 
garded, either in a political or commercial point of view, as an equi'- 
valent for the town of Rangoon alone. 

The above was written for insertion in our last publication, but 
was necessarily deferred for the reason then assigned. The further 
information that has since transpired either through the public 
papers or private channels, of the state of affairs at Rangoon, con- 
firms the anticipations of a fierce struggle between the Burmese and 
Taliens. On this subject we refer to the extracts from the last 
^ Government Gazette and the current report in Calcutta, deriyjit 
from the passengers of the James Colvin, is, that the Taliens, wi^B 
two days after the evacuation by the British, attacked the Burmll^^ 
drove them from Rangoon, burnt the town, and laid waste the s® 
rounding country. We make these statements as they have be®^ 
mad^' to us, without pledging ourselves for their correctness. 

. From the Government Gazette of January 1, 18^7. 

We have been favoured with the perusal of letters, by the late' 
arrivals frohi Rangoon, of various dates, from the 2‘2d November 
to the 8th December inclusive. According to the arrangements 
originally concerted with the Burmese Deputies, Rangoon was to 
have been delivered up to them on the ^Oth of that month, but at 
their request the cession was delayed until the 25th, upon the plqa, 
of thiir not having had time to prepare a house for the receptionm 
the Viceroy, and they again made it their urgent request, that^m, 
British authorities would not leave the place until the end 

or the arrival of the Viceroy. These delays, origi||£4^^ 
whpBy on their side, were not without their convenience, 
afd^ded time for the arrival of the means of transport from 
and Idartaban, which the prevailing winds at this season ha^<^||B 
tribted to retard. One of the vessels, the Indian Oak, conveyS 
the left wing of the 30th Madriis Native Infiintry to the coasf^, ^ 
the ^ddle of November. Upon Sir Archibald Campbell’s 
to a^it the arrival of the viceroy being made known to him.,jy^ 
hurtied down from Panlang, and reached Kemmendinc on the 
November, with a few thousand men, pressed from the villages on 
his if^dte. On the 2fith, he reached Rangoon, and was received with 
a i^plhnentary salute. His visit on this occasion was merely one 
of -^ofopliment to Sir Archibald Campbell, whose permission Be. 
solfeted and obtained, to occupy a house in Rangoon, withont fe 
with the British authorities. Heathen ^ flii 
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Xvbither Sir Archibald Campbell proceeded !tia the S7th^ 
On hie way up the river, he was met by the Viceroy’s flotilla, with 
^ own war-boat and umbrella, the highest compliment that could 
have been paid: at the request of the Chiefs, the British General 
proceeded m the Viceroy’s boat to Kemmendine, where he was re- 
ceived with every possible demonstration of respect and cordiality. 

^ On the morning of the ^28th, the Viceroy made his public entry 
into Rangoon, receiving a salute from the British force On the 
29th, he dined with Sir Archibald Campbell, attended by only four 
ot his Sirdars, and jiartook of the entertainment with perfect ease 
and with a natural politeness extremely gratifying to all present! 
On the tollowing day, Sir Archibald paid him a visit of business, 
during which the V iceroy is said to have shown great anxiety to 
obtain some assurances of a friendly disjiosition, in the approaching 
C()ntest between the Barman authorities and the Talien population 
which he seemed to think inevitable, as the Chief of 8yriam and 
all his principal adherents, had abstained from iiaying him the cus- 


ternary respects; they hud provided themselves, he^tiited.' tThiefly 
eseiice ot the English in JVgii, with arms and amiiiu< 


through the preseru 
ndion, intending to ojipose liis authority, as soon ns the British 
officers had departed. It seems liigldy probable, therefore, that an 
intestine contest will ensue, which, from the eliaraetcr and animosity 
ot the contending parties, will no doubt he sanguinary; of course 
a strict neutrality will be observed on our parts. * 

Cimipbell embarked on board tlie Alexander, on the 
9th of December, tor Moal Mein, and the Bangoon flag was hoisted 
on his quitting tlic town. Notwithstanding the presence of the 
Burmah Viceroy, and the intermixture of the troops of both nations, 
as well as the influx ot an immense and promiscuous population, no 
occurrence calculated to intcrriqit the good understanding of the dif- 
fegnt authorities took place; the Jhirmau officers avoiding any 
. with iIk' local arrangements, and declaring it to be the 

Wder of their sovereign, that tlicy should consider tliemsclves sublet 
British commander during his stay. Wc understand, that before 
^.General left Rangoon be had secured to the British merchants 
,^re,the privilege ot removing, with their hona Jide property, with, 
out hindrance or charge of any kind, for a given period, as forming 
part ot our cviuMiation of the place. He has also left Lieutenant 
^wlinson, ot the Bengal Artillery, in political charge of the British 
interests at Rangoon for the present;^ until further arrangements 
Inay be thought expedient. “ ■ 

No intelligence had been received from Mr. Crawfurd himself 
Suhsequent to his arrival at Ava, but despatches, to the address of 
me Viceroy, had been communicated to the latter, stating, th^the 
Mvoy appeared to be well pleased with his reception, ahd tUatWa 
great good humour, from which U 
every thing was going on aa weU ^ 
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'' ^ 

^^ed. Il U eappected that Mfr Crawfiird would shortly be {dii; 
return to Rangoon. v ; 

It had been settled, that salutes should be exchanged upon the^ 
lowering of the British flag, and the elevation of the Burmese, but^ 
the Burman ordnance had been hastily placed in position on the land 
side to prepare against the approach of the Talien force, and this 
compliment was therefore omitted, but every other demonstration of 
good will was cheerfully i)aid. The troops were much crowded in 
the vessels on which they were embarked, but it was expected that 
they would not suffer much inconvenience as the passage was so 
short. The emigration of the Burmese population from Rangoon 
continued to a late period. On the IVovcmber, a large flotilla 
departed for Amlierst, with about live thousand persons on board. 
Accounts from the southward are all very satisfactory j tlie popula- 
tion of Tavoy Inis increased to nearly thirty thousand. 


From the Government Gazette of Jan. 4, 1827. 


By the James Colvin, letters have been received from Moclmyne^: 
dated the 8th December. This vessel had an extraordinarily quick ; 
passage, having left Amherst Town on the 2()th, and made Saugoi" ' 
in ten days. 

By this opportunity, we learn the arrival at Moeliiiyne of Sir 
Archibald (Campbell, with the troops jind public! stores from Ran- 
goon. They sail(!d on the 0th, and reached the Saluen in 48 hours. 
The preparations for their accommodation at the intended canton- 
ments were going on with groat activity, but until their completion^ 
his Majesty’s 45th had been, with the concurrence of the Viceroy, 
cai^toned in old IMartaban. 


The following is the purport of the pledge given by the Viceroy 
in favour of the bond fide Britisli projierty left at Rangoon, helongin|^, 
ta merchants and other individuals : No duty, iiiqiost, or f^harge,^; 
apy description, shall be made on goods brought by British snbJf^HF' 
to lUngooii during its late occupation ■, but merchants may buy!' 
apd sell them without iiindraiice^ and all merchants wishing to. ship! 
such goods to a foreign country, shall be at lil3Crty to do so withqi® 
hindrance, and free of duties and charges, within three months firoi®; 
the date of the evacuation at the town of Rangoon. 

Bgfqre the James Colvin sailed, a report was generally current UtJ 
Moe^yne, that Rangoon had been attacked and taken by the Pp- . 
gUefs" The Taliens were said to have advanced immediately af^r 
thp departure of the British, and, after three or four days’ flghtipg,'! 
^ned possession of the town. The Burmans had entrenched 
themselves in the Great Pagoda. There was great reason to credit , 
thef truth of the report. The force with the Viceroy, about four* 
thraand strong, was a mere rabble 5 and the chief man of 8yi-iam/ 
thjgkead of the insurrection, is known to be a man of energy ;gnd 
It was also reported, that a Carian chief, wi<l|a cow 
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at)le i|lrce, had marched against Donabew!" Sir Arcliibi^ ijampl^ 
hM ifespatched the Ternate cniizer to Rangoon on the 19th, to 
the state of affairs there. ^ 

> From private communications, we learn that several letters haa ' . 
been received from Ava, from European traders there, mentioning 
Mr, Crawfiird’s arrival, and his having had an audience of the King. 


United Service Club of India. 

Amongst the proposed rules of the Calcutta United Seryipe 
Club, to which we some time since gave insertion, there wap ope 
which restricted admission to candidates who should have stood 
appointed seven years to one or other brancli of the service, with 
certain specified exceptions. We are sorry to learn that some mis- 
apprehension prevails with respect to this clause, and that if lias 
been understood to apply exclusively to the officers of his Majesty’s 
and the Honourable Company’s Military and Medical Servied^^ aiid 
not to members of the Civil Service. This misconception a|^ar8 
to have arisen from an error in the transcript of the original ^aper, 
drawn up at the meeting of the 29th ultimo, in consequence of 
yhich the circumflex in the copies circulated, did not comprehend as 
it should have done the words " Civil Servants,’ an omission tyholly 
accidental and undesigned. AVe are hajipy, therefore, to hav^ tt fn 
our power to remove any unfavourable impression which this l/cci- 
^dent may have produced to the detriment of the club which it has 
,been proposed to establish, and from which we augur the most ad- 
vantageous results. 'I’he restriction of seven years, the purport of 
^Jiich must be. sufficiently obvious, is of general application, except 

the cases specified, and affects equally the civil and nailitary 
branches of the service. , , 


^i^GRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SoCIETY OF CALCUTTA.^ 

4 vA meeting of this Society took place on Monday, the 1st of Jtmit- 
at the house of their President, Mr. Leycester, for the purpbdfe bf 
fWWUaining the vegetables exhibited by the Native gardenerS>’wbo 
candidates for the medals and premiums given by the SoCifely 
for the best specimens of potatoes, peas, cabbages, and cauliflowerfe. 
'• Although nearly two hundred individuals had applied for, and 
Weived seeds and plants from the society in September and October 
last, still very few candidates appeared, and a fair criterion wai< not 
obtained of the produce for the bazar. u 

i ‘ 1. The meeting, after examining the several specimens of OJitlli- 
^Bowers, awarded the silver medal and forty rupees in teoil^;'to 
i^amtonoo Puddan, an extensive vegetable gardener ' at' Qbbobt, 



The silver medal and forty rapees waS ^ven to 
fico^Wadah for the best potatoes'; and. 


‘4i ’ The silvei; medal and twenty rupees was given to the^^ha^ 
|Uimtonoo Puddan for the best cabbages, * ^ , 

* /’Jpor this prize, the cabbages exhibited by Ramtonoo Puddan ^4 

S hur Doss were so nearly alike, that Hullodhur Doss was 
^ed to have deserved half the money premium, and received it 
accordingly. 

The best cauliflower exhibited to the meeting was frorti the 
^rden of Simon Fraser, Esq. ; and the best peas were exhibited by 
Mr. Fenwick ; but the premiums being strictly confined to Native 
cultivators, neither of these specimens were admitted to compete. 

Tlie venerable the Archdeacon Corrie and W. Paxton, Esq., 
were unanimously elected members of the society. 

The secretary read to the meeting a letter which he had lately 
received from Government, conveying its approbation of the objects 
of the Society, and expressing its readiness to afford the Society the 
use hf a piece of ground, rent-free, for an experimental garden and 
farm, if such a spot should be now .ivailable, and not inconsistent 
with the general interests of Government : upon which points the 
Society was requested to communicate with the Board of Revenue 
Collector of Calcutta. 

. . ^ith reference to the observations in our last, on the subject of 
plliuting the cocoa-nut on low, sandy islands, reefs, &c. as suggested 
by plinders, we have been favoured with the tbllowing suggestion^, 
QW^ulated to ensure the growth of the plant : 

' ) 'In all countries, within 10 degrees of the equator, the germinat** 
ing Cocoa-nut may be procured at all seasons of the year : it has 
particular name amongst the Malays when in that state. 

The nuts should be chosen with the germ just bursting froir^tjlb^^ 
nut, or not more than eight inches long, and may then be stn)^.^ 
stern and quarters like pumpkins; occasional rain, 

'lew buckets of sea- water, will be all the moisture they require,: ^ , 
jif /One of these be planted, there is nothing but accident thal’C^;v^ 


,prey(5nt its growth, 
bteome rancid.' 


Nuts which have not germinated are likely ^ 


Asam. 

• <(; 'lJtider the Native Governments of Asam, a ready access was , 
.'maintained to all parts of that country at every season of the year, 
by the construction of broad and elevated causeways, over whld^.^ 
I^^ed practicable roads, when all the rest of the surface was under ^ 
In the course of time, and during the political convulsiobf ^ 
Asam, for nearly a century, has been torn to pieces, theie 
iseways, or bunds, have disappeared, and the want of roads his 





I the evil whence it originated, the 4®?®" 
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these bunds, which was said to extend’ through the whole lehgth of 
Asan^ from Cooch Behar to Sadya, and which was constructed fti 
the^reign of Gadadhar Sinh, has been lately made the subject of in- 
quiry]; and the condition in which it has been found, and its utter 
in£q>plicability to the purposes of its original formation, are strikingly 
illustrative of the condition of Asam, in which so vast a work could 
be suffered to fall to such cureless ruin. 

At the point where it w^as visited, about two miles north from 
Jjakhomati Bhoteya (ioam, it runs througli a thick forest, infested 
with wild be:ists of every species. It follows a direction N. 65 E., 
and divides the district of Nao Dewar, in Asam, from the DufljJ* 
district, the land on the northern side of tlie bund belonging to the 
Dufla Bajji, whilst the bund itself, and the country to the south, 
iire included within the boundaries of Asam Proper. 

The bund at this place is about eighteen feet broad, and is gene- 
rally eight feet in height, but in many other parts it is nearly e^aced, 
and is very generally hidden by brushwood, or even by trees of many 
years growth ] at a short distance to th(‘ north, is a small hill rivtilet 
named the Deiring, running in a bed of sand and siliceous stones, 
amongst which are found pieces of half formed coal. 

The Duflas, to the northward of the bund, are a powerful hill 
tribe, inluibiting the scccnul range of hills. They carry on an active 
traflic with Asam, bringing down rock-salt and coarse red wooIlenS, • 
and carrying back a return in dried fish, buffaloes’ hesh, and coarse 
silk. Their nearest village is about eight miles north of the bund, 
tii^hich, in this [)art of its extent, is said to have served as a boun- 
dary line. There are no villages immediately on its course, atfd 
from its being so thoroughly overrun with jungle, it is now utterly 
^passable. 

Tjiadjg of Singapore. 

V sFhe Count Van Ranzow% Resident of Rhio, is at present on a visit 
to this settlement, for the recovery of his health, and for the purpose 
of obtaining medical advice. We understand that he intends re- 
t nJiftining here for some time. 

“Pin . — Large quantities of tin have lately been imported here, 
from the j)orts of the Peninsula to the north of Malacca ; particu- 
Iftrly from Nungy Lingi, a small river which forms the boundary be- 
tween the Malacca territory and the possessions of the 8alengore 
Rajah. The mines of that district are at present wrought with 
; Iftuch spirit, and the produce of them this year is very considerable, 
i It is almost all brought to Singapore, and during the last week 450 
were imported by prahus belonging to the place. The xisl|ned 
’Wh'Situated about thirty miles up the riv er, and are all upoiii^^e 
SWengore bank. The Rajah does not interfere much with the 

of the miners, but levies a duty upon all tin that is expof^p^ ^ 

' l^lpp^ty pf the Straits tin, generally, has suffered 
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.or{^k>n lately by the practice of H'Mb other metal!li a$ 
Tcmquin lead and spelter, which can be purchased here at 
cheap rate. Some of the shipments, to China in particular, 

SQ bad this season, that what cost 21 dollars per picul here> waS' 
sold for 16 dollars at Canton. The fraud, we believe, is praijfclsed 
chiefly by the Chinese, and as it is one which is extremely diffcmH 
to detect, it is carried on with impunity, and probably to a great ex^ 
tent. We think the subject deserves the notice of tlie Government, . • 
and that some measures ought to he adopted for its prevention. 

Native Vessels . — AVe are happy to observe that tlie Natives of the 
Coramandel coast have in some manner coiuiuered their dread of 
pirates, and ventured in their own vessels to navigate tlie JStraits of 
Malacca. A considerable number of tliese craft have come here this 
season, laden with bctlenut from I’cdier, and a few have imported 
piece goods direct from C'oromandel. 'I'his is a trade which is 
capable of muc h extension, and as soon as the IS traits are perfectly 
cleared of pirate prahus, it will, no doubt, increase rapidly, and be 
conducted on a miu h greater scale than tlie present system admits 
of. Numerous emigr;mts have arrived by some of these last vessels 
to seek their fortune in this settlement, where many of their country- 
men are already colonized. 

Junks . — Two junks arrived a few days ago from Siam with full 
cargoes. The crop of sugar is reported to be very abundant this 
season, and the produce of the liner qualities greater in proportion 
than usual. This market will, therefore, be plentifully supplied with 
this article, as the number of junks fitting out for the IStrait is a4 * 
least equal to that of last year. 

A Hainan! jiink came in last night from Saigiin and Kaugkau in 
twenty-four days. She imports a cargo of rice, which constitutes 
whole of her lading : 'C' 

Stic-lac has not been imported by any of the Siam junks whid|. 
have arrived this season. It is said that the supply has entirelj^^^ 
failed, and that there is not more eollceted than is siiflieicnt for the 
consumption of the country. The price had risen at Bankok to 
upwards of twenty tikalls per picul. — Sbif^apore Chronicle. 

RussiA>fs AND Persians. 

The contest between these two jiowers ajipears, as far as our 
formation extends, to be conducted witli little spirit on either side. The 
following notice, taken from * Bombay Gazette’ of the 20tli of Dec., . 
which has just reached us, supplies all, we believe, that is professed^ 
to be known of its progress j and as the particulars furnished re^ S 
on report, little confidence can be given to them. There is, howeve^ 
no improbability in the tenor of the information thus communicate^^ 
as no one at all acquainted with the comparative means of the two 
could doubt that the first impetuous movement in the war 
of the Pei^siahs would be followed by.a signal retril)u|||ii 
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^ f Ailetter from the Giilf^ ^dated the beginning of November, men* 

^ tkfiji' that a ref)ort was prevalent among the Natives of a conskterahle 
, on this side of the Arras river, belonging to the Persians, 

been [stormed and taken by the Russians, and the garrison 
'dillld^abitants, between five and six thousand in number, piit to the 
sword without distinction, with the exception of twelve persona only 
who escaped. It was further said there was little to impede the pro- 
gress of the Russians into the interior, who appeared determin^ to 
{’advance as rapidly as possible. 

'By the same opportunity we learn that the city of Bussotah 
was in great distress, from being besieged by the Montefique^AtioSi^ 
who had succeeded in cutting off all supplies, and threateh^ the 
place with attack by storm. The Governor had forced all capable of 
bearing arms to mount guard on the walls j all business had in con- 
sequence ceased, the greatest alarm prevailed, and to add to the dis- 
tress, provisions had risen five hundred per cent in price.’ 

Medical and Physical Society of Calcutta. 


A meeting was held on Saturday, January 6’th, the Vice-President, 
Mr. Wilson in the chair. The following gentlemen were elected 
members Roe, Mr. Bell, Mr. Walker, Mr. Lindsay, andM[r. 
Reynolds. The Society then proceeded to elect the office-bearers 
the ensuing year, agreeably to the notice given at the previous m^- 
ing, when the following nominations took place . Mr. Gibb, Preifii- 
Jjent j Mr. Wilson, Vice-President j Dr. Adam, Secretary and Tfea- 
^ 4 ftrer; Mr. Twining, Assistant Secretary, and Assistant Treasure 5 
Grant, Mr. Breton, Dr. Graham, Mr. Grierson, Committee of 
'Management 5 Dr. Grant, Mr. Breton, Mr, Grierson, Dr. Mellis, 
Graham, Committee of Papers. 

S The thanks of the Society were voted to the office-bearers of the 
^post year. 

: The following presents were made to the Library and Museum. 
'Camper’s Dissection of an Elephant,’ and 'Wade on Bengal Disease,’ 
>|by Mt. Wilson j ' Poedere, Medicine Legale,’ by Mr. Gordon^ add 
^iliumber of MSS. notes of the Lectures of Cullen, Black, and Muuro, 

’ by^Dr. Playfair 5 a specimen of caries of the Tibia, by Mr. Barbefj 
nEud a small Distilling Apparatus, by Dr. Adam. Several cases of 
'considerable professional interest were submitted to the meeting, and 
made the subject of discussion. 

We understand that the third volume of the Society’s Transactf6&‘ 
r!^l be put to press immediately j the first volume, we are happy ^ 
Mind, has attracted the notice of all the principal medical journals at 
Kome, and has been very favourably received. The following remarks 
Jrotroduce the notice of the volume in that popular work, the 'Laaoe|»’ 
^We observe that the comments are, not only in this 
'*ttaiakfyiothers, largely indebted to the prefatory paffes of the ^ 
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ill become the station, which, as medical jQi^ti^ists^ 
have the honour to occupy, did we not seize the earliest^efta^- 
tunity of con^atulating our professional brethren on the fonMs^^ 
under such happy auspices, of a medical society in the metrq|!d^4>C' 
.British India. The beneftts that may result from this measUi^m 
Jncalculable. . Well conducted associations of this kind havefione 
more, perhaps, to advance and aggrandize the sciences, than the , 
patronage of the rich and the powerfiil— of kings and emperors. It ^ 
Would be idle to descant on the many discoveries aud improvementgv!^ 
which immediately followed the institution of the Royal Society of \f; 
^/ 'ihis country, aud others of a similar nature abroad. A host of me- 
morable names, not inferior to the most illustrious of the ancients, 

, will occur to everyone — men whose genius will be better appreciated, 
^nd shine with increasing and more resplendent lustre, as the wpyld 
grows old. 

* Seeing the impulse which well-organized societies have commu- 
nicated to the sciences, we cannot withhold our thunks from the 
very meritorious individuals with whom the present association ori- 
ginated, and under whose liberal and enlightened policy it promises 
fo. grow so great, and prove so extensively useful. That system of 
exclusion, those principles of faction and division, the elements of 
dissolution, which are mixed in the very composition of many of 
bur modern medical societies, happily for our Oriental friends, form 
Up part of their government. We do not doubt, therefore, that 
their exertions will prove of great and lasting service, not only to 
Ijpiedicine, but to every branch of literature and science that may 
be deemed collateral to it. It is probable that the imperfect science 
of the Baids or Hakeems of India cannot furnish much mstructjpn 
to the practitioners of Europe 3 but liberal and cultivated minds 
welcome the light that may be thrown upon the past and presfip 
State of Oriental medicine by tlie labours of the industrious and t^ 
learned, whether their information be derived from authentic sourol® 

^ or, actual observation. The history of Mohammcdiin medicine, 
comprising the most flourishing periods ot the schools of Bagdad and 
Cprdova, has been pretty fully elucidated, but fails with the decline 
of the power of the Caliphs; a long subsccpient period in this 
branch of inquiry is therefore involved in obscurity, and the medical 
history of the Hindoos is an utter blank. In these respects, therp-^ 
fore, there is ample scope for investigation, which may be prose- 
cuted with every advantage in the country in which the Society is 
lyith so much judgment esttiblished. To the Oriental nations 
owe ' the introduction of many simples into medicine, which w;^ 
.utilChown to the Greek and Romans, such as manna, senna, 
niids, and rhubarb, besides musk, nutmegs, cloves, &C.3 and ^ 
modern times, themadar, croton oil, &c. Hence it is notimpr^ 
l^le, that many valuable remedies may yet be culled from the ms- 
medica of the East 3 but if no accessions of value be der|ja^e 
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fK>m that source, a vast store of knowledge, important equally to 
physiology and patliology, may be collected and rendered subser** 
vient to the healing art. That much may be done is proved by thct 
present volume of trauhactions, which, altliough the Society ha» 
been 80 recently established, contains many papers of sterling value/ 
•^Bengal Chronicle. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta. 

A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday evening, Jan, 
10, the Honourable J. H. Harington, Esq., the President, in the 
Chair. Lieutenant Pemberton was elected a member. This being 
the occasion of the annual election of Vice-Presidents and Committee 
of Papers, the following gentlemen were chosen; 

Vrcp>PREsiDE\Ts : The Honourable W. B. Bayley, Es(|.; the 
Honourable Sir Charles (irey • the Honourable Sir John Eranks.— 
Committee of Eapebs: Dr. Adam; Reverend Dr. Carey; J, Cal- 
der. Esq. ; Dr. C rant; Lieutenant Forbes; Major Hodgson; Rev. 
Mr. Mill; W. H. Macnaghten, Esq.; C. Smith, Esq. 

The correspondence relative to the mission of Captain Dillon, in 
search of tlie survivors of La Perouse’s shipwreck, was laid before 
the meeting. A number of presents to the IMuseuiii were made, of 
which the following were the chief of those presented by Dr. 'Ey tier: 

A brass statute of Gotamah, from Arracan. 'Pwo brass ditto, highly 
ornamented, and holding a pot with olFcrings, from Arracan. Three 
ditto ditto, crowned, holding offerings, ditto. Ancient brass model 
of a temple, containing four images of Biiddlui, with lagas or ser- 
pents over the entrances, from Arracan. \"arious brass statues of 
Buddha, from Arracan. A siva ling.a, worshipped by the Arracanese, 
procured in a temple at Key-Keraingdong. Thumb of a large 
image of Gotamah at Arracan, made of solid stone. A wooden image 
of a female, called the wife of Gotamah, worshijiped by the Arra- 
canesc. A small brass box, roiilainiiig small white pebbles, five of 
which are placed in the statue of Buddha. Model of a brass Arracan 
temple, used in tlie worshij) of Gotamah. A quiver filled with twenty 
Rumiese arrows. Ditto ditto, twenty -seven, from the Foggy Island, 
on the west of Sumatra. Two marble statues also, from Pagahm 
Mew, were presented by Captain Ross, and various specimens of the 
§OUth Seas, by ('aptain Herbert. 

Dr. Tytler also presented to the library five Burman manuscripts; 
and the following works were likewise received : Various Nos, of 
|he Journal Asiatique, from the Asiatic Society of Paris. A history 
of the Persian Poets, with translations, by Joseph Von Hammer, of 
Vienna, and an acci of the Persian Manuscripts in the Library 
pf Turin, by the saP oedmen of the Hitopadesa, and an in- 
froduct()ry essay tt\ ^^nicle of Biar Hebraeus, by Pi-pf^gsor 
Bernstein of Breslaif/'^^^esia. A dissertation De Rebus Inturoe** 
and on Luciiw! ’the fifst Roman pontiff, by Bishop Munter, 
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The 2 d part of the 20th Vol. and first part of the 21st Vol. of the 
Archajolo^a, from the Antiquarian Society, and the first and second 
parts of the 6th volume of the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society, from that Society. 

A letter from Mr. Hodgson to Mr. Bayley, was then read, giving 
an outline of the theocracy of the Buddha system of Nepal. In other 
countries, following the Buddha creed, it does not appear that there 
are any beings recognised as superior to Gautama and the other 
Buddhas, although they arc avowedly of mortal origin and human 
nature. There are spiritual and celestial beings. Brahmas and Nats ; 
but in the scale of purity, and in the ultimate object of exemption 
from future birth, they are very inferior to the genuine Buddha, 
This, there is reason to believe, is the original, and most unsophis- 
ticated system of Buddhism ; but in every country, different innova- 
tions have been grafted on the primitive stem, and in none, appa- 
rently, has this been carried farther than in Nepal. The same 
modification, probably, prevails throughout Tibet, and the regions, 
which thence derived their creed, of Ghina and Japan, in which we 
know a vast number of divinities share the jiopular adoration with 
To or Buddha. AVhen these additions to the primitive stock oc- 
curred, is yet matter of iiupiiry, but they savour strongly of Mani- 
chceism. According to the information now communicated, the 
northern Buddhas acknowledge four sets of divine beings, or of 
surperhuman objects of veneration. The first of these is, contrary 
to the generally supiioscd atheistical tendency of the faith, one pri- 
inoeval and uncreated deity. This first Buddha manifested five of 
his attributes, as five secondary Buddhas 3 in one of whom, Amitabha, 
or the ^ immeasurably splendid,’ in Vrakrit and Pali, Amitabo, we 
recognise the Amito of the Japanese. Prom these five personificationSj 
five other liuddhas, or Bodhi-satwas, were produced, by whom the 
active duties of creation were performed 3 and amongst the created- 
beings occur the human liuddbas and Bodbi-sutwas, of the first of 
whom there are seven priiici[)al, and the latter of whom are infinite j 
including every person of exalted piety, by which indeed the indivi- 
dual jnay become a living Buddha, such as the Lama of Lassa is 
supposed to be. The Buddhas, consequently, are not restricted to 
any particular number, any more than (he Bodhi-satwas j and all 
theories resting upon the individuality of Buddha are utterly over^ , 
thrown. — Bengal Chronicle* ''‘W 

Thk Governor-Genkral. 

The Right Honourable the Governor-General marched from Cawnn ; 
pore on the 24 th of November, and encamped at Bodlee Ka Tukeea^ ' ^ 
near the city of Lucknow, on the 28 th of November. The follow**, , 
ing morning having been fixed for his Lordship’s entry ipto the * 
capital of Oude, a deputation arrived from the King, at an early 
hour, to conduct his Lordship from his tents, and was received with 
suitable attentions. The Governor-General marched from the canap 
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in full state, at about half-past seven o’clock, and was met at the 
entrance of the suburbs by the King of Oude, with the principal 
officers of his Court, and an immense retinue of elephants, camel- 
riders, horsemen, and foot attendants. As the elephants approached 
each other, his Majesty and the (lOvernor-General exchanged the 
usual salutations, and his Lordship stepping into the King’s howdali, 
the procession moved forward tlirougli the city. The roofs and 
balconies of the liouses were, in many parts, liimg with tapestries of 
Idmkhab, tas, and other ricli stuffs, and every building was crowded 
with spectators, interspersed with numerous bands of singers and 
musicians. After passing the Mulml of Asefood Dowleh, where 
the guard in attendance on his Majesty’s eldest sister saluted the 
Governor-General 5 the Suwarree passed along the sands of theGoom- 
tee, between two lines of troops, and amid-^t continued discharges 
of cannon, to the palace of Inirrih Bukhsli, -where breakfast was pre- 
pared in the verandali of the banqueting rooms, called the Bareli 
Durree. On rising from the breakfast- table, his Majesty offered the 
established number of trays to ihe Right Jlonoiirablc the Governor- 
General, laidy Amherst, and the gentlemen and ladies of the suite. 
His Majesty al;?o presented a copy of his miniature, set in diamonds, 
to the Governor General, and a bed of curious workmanship to Lady 
Amherst.^ (iarlands, with utter and iiaun, were then distributed, 
and the (iovernor-General proceeded to the residency, where his 
Lordship and family remain, during their visit to Lucknow. 

His Majesty returned the (lOvenior-Geuerars visit, and break- 
fasted with his Lordship, at the residency, on the following 
.morning. 

The Governor-General, Lady Amherst, and suite, partook of a 
dinner and entertainment at the palace of Turrih Bukhsh, on the 
evening of the 1st. 

His IVIajesty the King, the Heir Apparent of Oude, the Minister, 
and several of the ])rincipal courtiers, dined with the Ciovernor- 
Gcneral at the residency, on the evening of the 2d instant. 

The Governor-General held a Durbar on the 3d instant, at the 
residency, when about eighty Native.s of rank and respectaBility 
w^re introduced, and Khelats were conferred on most of the 

number. 

0 The Madras Government Gazette, of the 30th November, cop- 
tains a report of the proceedings of a Public Meeting of the Natives 
of that Settlement, convened to consider the best mode of acknow- 
kdging the privilege of sitting upon .luries, and the result is exactly 
^what we anticipated : they voted it a privilege with which they 
would willingly dispense, and agreed to present a memorial, soli- 
citing piprmission to decline its exercise. The law was, no doubt, 
chiefly intended for a different class of the community, on^' better 
pr^ared to estimate the importance of discharging public duties fot 
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the benefit of the public alone, and content to purchase the 
session of a public function at the expense of private comfort, jTo 
the natives of Hindoostan, however, it can : ecm little better than 
insanity to court gratuitous trouble and responsibility, and to dis* 
charge any public function to which they are not compelled, or for 
which they are not rewarded. The particular duty also, in this case, 
involves so many considerations utterly incompatible with their in- 
dividual feelings, and with their social condition, that even the 
prospe(it of profit would fail to bribe them to its ready performance. 
Such must ever be the consccpience of a premature attempt to 
transfer the usages of one form of society to another, to which they 
are wholly foreign and iinlittcd . — Madras Government Gazette, 
Dec. 4, 

The Natives of Bombay have presented an address to Major- 
General AVilson, on his approaching dejiarture for England, which 
is signed by forty-five Parsec Merchants, thirteen Hindoo, and five 
Mohammedan inhabitants. In the answer returned by Major-Gene- 
ral Wilson, he states, that upwards of forty-six years have passed 
over since his first arrival in the country. 

Examination of the ExraaMi and Tamil Schools. 

The Annual Public Examination of the English and Tamil Schools, 
at the Vepery Alissionof the Venerable Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, and the Incorporated Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, was held in the new Mission Church 
at Vepery on Saturday, Jan. — , iv jiresenee of aliighly respcetable' 
assemblage of the ladies and gentlemen of the Presidency. Amongst 
the visitors were the Honourable Sir Ralph Palmer, (ihief Justice, 
Sir G. W. Ricketts, Sir Ralph Rice, and the Clergy and other Mem- 
bers of the Societies’ Committees. The number of children belonging 
to these schools is 3()(), and their neat aiipearance, and attentive and 
orderly demeanour, excited just ap[)robation. 

The Tamil examination was conducted by the llev. Hr. Uottler, 
senior missionary at A'cpery; that in English by the Kev. W. Roy, 
senior chaplain at the l*rcsideney, and Secretary to the Madras Dis- 
trict Committee of the Incorporated Society. These schools are 
conducted upon the admirable system adojited in England by 
National Society for Seliools 5 and on this occasion we had an op^ 
portunity of observing the large measure of success with which it 
has been pursued, in the benevolent esfablishment at Vepery. Ihp 
children gave specimens of their attainments in reading and cypher- . 
ing, and displayed a very pleasing degree of intelligence and profi- 
ciency. The Rev. W. Roy directed, in an able manner, the exa- 
mination of the English classes in their knowledge of Holy Scripture, 
aij^d of tile summary of Christian Faith and Practice, contained in the 
Church Catechism. The result was not less creditable to those 
under whose charge these young persons have been placed, dteu 
gratifying to all who witnessed t&s interesting sce^f. 
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Medals and presents of books, as rewards of merit, were distri- 
buted to those whose progress in learning, and whose general good 
conduct, best entitled them to siicli encouraging distinctions. — Go- 
vernment Gazette, Dec. 

Gulf of Pkiisia. 

Accounts from tlie (hilf of I’crsia mention that Raniah Bin Jabir, 
an Arab chief, long (‘clebrated for his lurlnilent and daring dispo- 
sition, has experienced a fate cliaracteristic of the whole course of 
his life. His violent aggressions having united the Arabs of Bahrenin 
and Katiffe against him, they blockaded his port of Daman, from 
which Ramah Bin Jabir (having left a garrison in the fort under 
his son) had sailed, in a well-a})pointed hugalow, for the purpose of 
endeavouring to raise a confederacy of his friends in his support. 
Having failed in this object, he returned to Daman, and in spite of 
the boats blockading the port, succeeded in visiting his garrison, 
and immediately re-embarked, taking with him his youngest son. 
On arriving on board his bagaloir, he was received by his followers 
with a salute, which decisiv e indication of his presence immediately 
attracted ^the attention of his opponents, one of whose boats, com- 
manded by Shaik Ahmed Bin Suliman, a nejdiew of the Shaik of 
Bahrenin, proceeded to attack him. A desperate struggle ensued, 
and Shaik Ahmed tinding, after some time, that he had lost nearly 
the whole of his crew by tiie tire of Hamah’s boat, retired for 
reinforcements. These being obhiined, he immediately returned 
singly to the contest, nobly i)roliibiting any of the other bojits of 
the fleet from joining in the conflict. The tight was renewed with 
redoubled fury, when at last Hamah, being informed (for he has 
been long blind) that his men were falling fast around him, mus- 
tered the remainder of the crew, and issued orders to close and 
grapple with his opponent. When this was effected, and after em- 
bracing his son, he was led with a lighted torch to the magazine, 
which instantly exploded, blowing his own ht)at to atoms, and setting 
fire to that of Shaik Ahmed, which immediately afterwards shared 
the same fate. Shaik Ahmed and a few of his followers escaped to 
the other boats, but only one of Hamah’s brave crew was saved j 
^and it is supposed that upwards of three hundred men perished in 
|ttis heroic contest . — Bombay Courier. 

Governor-General’s Departure from Lucknow. 

On the 4th December, the day previous to that appointed for 
the Governbr-General’s departure from Lucknow, his Lordship, in 
consequence of an invitation from the King, proceeded to breakfast 
with his Majesty at the Halace of Pearls (Motee Mohul,) accom- 
panied" by all his suite in full uniform, and escorted by the body- 
guard. The King came out to meet the Governor-General about 
^ hundred yards from the palace. Passing through the arch of the 
lliB^Some gateway of the Motee Muhul, the procession entered an 
ejcfensive square, in which was erected a circular enclosure, con- 
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Structed of interwoven bamboos, about thirty feet in height — in 
which, as we approached, we observed about six large buffaloes and 
several cages with tigers had been attached, at different places, on 
the outside of the bamboo enclosure, each having a small door open- 
ing into the arena, in which the buffaloes were impatiently waiting 
to give them battle. 

The enclosures was (|uickly surrounded by the elephants of the 
spectators, and by crowds of Natives — the uproar waxed exceeding 
great, and the frightened buffaloes charged with exceeding fury^ 
but, fortunately, tlicy were proof against their formidable horns. 
Few of his Lordship’s party had previously been witnesses of a tiger 
fight, and expectation was raised to the highest pitch, when two 
tigers were let in ujm)!! the raging buffaloes. Hut, alas, for human 
foresight! in this, as on most occasions, reality was fully disap- 
pointed by anticipation! The tigers crept trenfbling along the sides 
of the enclosure, and made no attempt to defend tliemselves, or to 
avoid the blow, when the buffaloes, (*arrying tlieir heads close to the 
ground, charged down upon them, and pinned them to the bam- 
boos. A pugnacious l)ear was then let in, as tlie champion of the 
fallen tigers, and ex])anded his am})le arms to embrace the noble 
focj but Bruin’s self-complacency was cionsiderably disturbed by 
suddenly finding himself deviated six feet above his ordinary level, 
with a small rent or two in his comfortable fur jacket. 

The party then proceeded to a part of the palace called theMoor- 
barok Munzil, where breakfast had been prepared in a spacious and 
remarkably elegant saloon. After breakfast the party adjourned to 
the verandah wliioli overlooked the (ioomtee, for the i)urpose of wit- 
nessing combats between elephants and rhinoceroses, and other 
amusements, that had been prepared for the occasion. Two elephants 
were arraigned against each other on the opposite bank of the river 
Goomtee, which at this spot is deep and narrow. The exhibition 
succeeded little better than tlie tiger fight, for after a slight struggle, 
the sagacious animals seemed to discover their respective strength, 
and the weaker turned tail and strode off to the jungle. After con- 
siderable delay, and firing of scpiibs, the elephants were again 
brought together, and prevailed on tcj renew the combat. The ■ 
fugitive mustered all his vigour for one desperate struggle, W?’ 
ceeded, for a moment, in lifting his antagonist from his tore-l||8, 
but, as if sensible that he had exhausted his powers in the effort, he 
again fled. The King being far from well, the entertainment soon 
after broke up, and the rhinoceros fights did not take place. 

On the morning of the oth December, the (lOvernor-General left 
Lucknow, and proceeded to the Resident’s house in the cantonments, 
which is situated about four miles from the city . — India Gazette, 
Dec, 21. . ^ ^ 

From the Native Papers. - : 

Maharajah Runjeet Sing , — It appears by Ukhbars, that, 
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13th ultimo, the encampment of this chief was at a place called 
Naheta ; and it is said that a detachment of Koor Khurg Sing’s 
army had marched towards Peshour. 

Maharajah Scindia. — The Ukhbars state, that up to the 13t1i 
ultimo, this chief was at his usual place. It was represented to him, 
that the regiment under the command of Cheelah Desmookh had 
commenced disturbances for their pay ; the commander was seized 
and placed before a gun to be shot, but was fortunately extricated 
from the hands of the rebels by the assistance of some of his friends, 
and in the struggle two persons were wounded. The soldiers have 
since surrounded his ])lace of residence. The son of 8urjah Rao 
was ordered to persuade the soldiers and settle the disturbance. 

Delhi. — Ukhbars from this (piarter state his Majesty’s health to 
be in the same state as before, and give no news of any importance. 

Jaypoor. — It is stated in the Ukhbars from this quarter, that the 
14th ult. being fixed for the public aiipearance of the young Kajah, 

. Sir Charles Metcalfe, the llesident, and others, were present at the 
(palace, agreeably to the invitation from the Dowager Ranee. Chaund 
vising and other Thakoors, and Munnaloll Ameer ( hund, and other 
; ministers of the state, with all the Sirdars, met Sir Charles at the 
y, Palace Bhim Mewus. Sir Charles and Captain Poe had a long con- 
' versation with the Dowager Ranee on the state allairs, and on the 
young Rajah’s making his ap])earance. Sir Charles took him in 
his arms and spoke to him kindly. 


Sir Charles Metcalfe. — By the Ukhbars it appears that this 
gentleman has left Jaypoor on the 20th Nov. and encamped at 
Mouzah Majoah. Ca})taiii John Poe, the Resident at Jaypoor, was 
in his company. The management of the state affairs of Jaypopr, r 
which was in confusion for some time past, has been thus settled, at 
the request of the Dowager Ranee, with the concurrence of Sir ? 
Charles — that until the expiration of the minority of the young 
i^iyah, the Dowager Ranee is at liberty to issue orders on the state . 
stairs ) — but a jierson well acquainted with business should be ap-- 
pointed to superintend the expenditure of the allowance fromthp., 
Honourable Company j that the young Rajah continue to give public* 
audiences, and Thakoors and 8irdars continue to attend the levee 3'—:- ,, 
l^^that they all be on friendly terms. — John Bull, Dec. 

Steam-Vehsels. 

We understand that the two steam-vessels, for which the machi- 
jnery was sent out from England in the beginning of the year, are 
very nearly completed, and that one of them will be launched on 
Monday, the 1st of Januapq at three in the afternoon. The other 
be launched, probably, in about a fortnight afterwards. 
pamed the Irawadi and the Ganges, and are to carry eight^’^As'^ 
is provided with two fbrty-horse-power engines, ebb- ' ^ 
Maudsley originally, we understand, for the Govermnent ' 
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at'-home^ but tranferred to the Indian Government upon the applicas- 
tion of the Court of Directors. These vessels will be eminently 
useful in maintaining a prompt intercourse with the settlements ott 
eUher side of the Bay .’ — Government Gazette, Dec. 25. 

Bank Notes in India. 

As an amusing illustration of the various modes in wliicli the 
paper system works, we present an account, extracted from a Cal- 
cutta Paper, of the jiroceedingsof some native Bengal Bankers, who 
were seized with apprehension at the increase of paper currency, and 
endeavoured to protect themselves from its consequences. The 
naivet(j with which they determine that the ' currency of ready 
money is the best,’ but agree to ^ dispose of the notes they have be- 
fore resolving on any final measure,’ is extremely entertaining. The 
transaction is curious, as a specimen of Bengalcs j manners and 
mode of transacting business ; 

^ Calcutta, Feh. 8 . — Bank Notes . — In the 35th numberof the M«r- 
tanda, under the head of ^ INIarwari 8araffs,’ there was published a 
detailed account of their intention of not receiving any bank-notes, 
except those of the Bengal bank, and likewise the great anxiety that 
was thereby raised among other Saraffs beside the Marwari. ThC' 
Marwari Sarafi's have now unanimously resolved, that they will 
gradually dispose of all the bank-notes they have in their poss(^ssion 
by tjie first lunation of Chaitra in the Samyatsara year 1884, or the 
the 27th of March, 1827, and then altogether abstain from receiv- 
ing bank-notes. 

‘ For this reason, on Tuesday, the third day of lunation in Magh, 
on the 30th of January, at about tive o’clock in the evening, the 
Gonlashtas of the Saraffs, exclusive of the Marwari, according to 
their ancient usage, assembled together at the house ot No. 12, at 
Ps^hyapatry, in Barabazar, belonging to Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo 
Maiiohurdoss. The particuhir cause why this committee took place 
is as follows : Previous to any debate on the subject of bank-notes, 
and iabout twelve days before the assembly of the committee. Baboo 
Batosidhur wrote a letter to Baboo IMadhuridoss, to the following 
effect : At present there is alw^ays some confusion about bank-notes y 
what is now advisable in our dealings (about them ?)” In ans^^ 
to which Baboo IMudhuridoss wrote to him that they had better cbh* 
suit together how to proceed. Two days after this, when some money 
was sent to the house of Shah Gopaldoss and Baboo Manohurdos^, 
fron[i the house of De videos and Balmakund, Baboo Mahuridoss re- 
fused to take the notes of the Calcutta Bank that were part ot it j 
and subsequently the committee was convened. 

In, this committee Madhuridoss first observed j What should be 
in this confused state of the bank-notes, but that either 
the Bengal bank-notes be current, or ready money?” Bansidhw 
then You wrote that you would take our advice in what W 
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do ; but previous to it you first sent back the notes given by myself. 
What shall I say to it ? Whatever path you may choose I will 
follow.” Babu Motichund declared the currency of ready money 
(alone) is the best j but then you must have patience, as precipitancy 
is not good.” 

^ Upon this Babu (Jovindachimd returned, Bight; but as those 
notes are in wide circulation, our proceeding recpiircs mature con- 
sideration, that some poor men may not be involved in utter ruin, 
in consequence of our deliberations.” 

‘ Much debate took place, till at last it was unanimously iigreed 
that they should first dispose of the notes they have, and then re- 
solve upon some final measure. According to the tenor of the ob- 
servations of the Croinaslitas of Shah Gopaldoss and Babu Manohur- 
dos8,it may be inferred that they are of opinion that as they have no 
hoondis (bills) to pay,which they cannot discharge without receiving 
notes, they arc not much concerned in the matter ; but those whose 
business is likely to be at a stand (in case the notes be not generally 
received, as proposed) may bo alarmed at their exclusion. 

' The committee continued till 1 1 o’clock at night : the Marwari 
Saralfs were invited, but declined to attend to it, adding, that they 
would hold another committee among themselves, and then join the 
rest.’ 

State ok Discipline in the Bombay ArxMy. 


We have received a [irintcd copy of the general orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief at Bombay, dated the "2t)th of December, 1826, 
which exhibits a most unfavourable picture, of the state of discipline 
in one of the Bombay regiments stationed in Cutch; and will explain 
easily enough why men under such treatment are so often driven to 
the verge of mutiny. If a general military commission were appointed 
for this country, to inquire into the actual state and condition of all 
the branches of the Indian Army, we doubt not much curious and valu- 
able information would be elicited by its investigations ; and if real 
grievances were redressed, we should never hear of iimigitiary 
ones, leading to the insubordination and mutiny, which have of late so 
frequently appeared in different quarters of India. But we give the 

g eneral orders as they have reached us, and leave the reader to draw 
is own conclusions : 


‘ y/y the Comniaiuler-in~i'hief, 

‘ The proceedings of the Court of fnquiry hehl at Bhooj to investigate the oc- 
currences which recently took place in the 3<1 regiment N. 1., having at length 
been submitted to the Commander-in-Chief, his Bxecllency feels himself caUed 
upon now to declare his final sentiments on the occasion. 

‘ This Court seems, liowe’ er, to have forgotten that it was assembled tO as- 
■ certain with precision the nature and extent of the alleged grievances of tbe'Uien, 

, 00 irregularly brought fonvard, and also to discover, if possible, the tn- 
, 0 tigators of the highly unmilitary conduct of the regiment on the morni^ of the 
'22a of August last, in refusing to obey their officers ; for it has contented itself 
receiving and recording the evidence of the wltnej^ses produced Before it, and 
^;/ha 0 not attempted ia the slightest degree to ascertain the truth of their depo-< 
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litioM. The relhlt, therefore, of this inquiry, affords even less information on 
the subject, than that which is contained in the statements originally transmitted 
to head-quarters, and their correctness in consequence still remains questionable. 

* Although the depositions of the witnesses and the discrepancies in their 
tjestimony, are alone sufficient to evince, that many of the alleged grievances have 
been, if not entirely unfounded, at least greatly exaggerated, for some of the 
circumstances stated are too improbable to deserve credit unless supported by 
the strongest proof ; yet, at the same time, the whole of these documents afford 
strong presumptions that the discontent and subsequent imsoldier-like conduct 
in the 3d regiment proceeded from the professional incapacity of the command- 
ing officer and the undue severity of the adjutant. The former, Capt. Canning, 
is likewise responsible for the unusual punishments which he sanctioned in the 
regiment, according to his own staUMnent, and to the proof furnished by the 
numerous proceedings of regimental courts-martial. 

‘ That, also, Lieut. Johnson should so far have forgothm what was due to the 
service, in having adopU-d so vexati(ms and h.irassing a s\steni, and for having 
interfered so improperly Avith the habits of the men, no excuse can be found. 

* An attentive perusal of the proceedings of twenty conrts-martiul holden in 
the 3d regiment, betAvceii the 13th of March and Kith of August last, has more- 
over proA^ed to the Commander-in-(’hicf that inscAeral instances, the usual 
practice has been int’ringefl, and the express regulations of the army, as con- 
tained in the militaiy code, completely disregarded. For it is most particularly 
ordered, that the superintending officer and interpreter sliall not be the same 
person; and yet in no less than on four occasions, it appears that the sam^' 
officer acted in both capacities. It is likcAvise laid doAvn that courts-martial 
ought to award no unusual jmnishment, except Avhcii the circumstances of a 
particular case may imperiously rcapiirc it ; hut his Fxccllcncy is not aAvare that 
any circumstances can warrant the sentencing a prisoner to receive a corporal 
punishment on his ‘ liare posU'riors,’ as awarded in tivo instances. The sen- 
tencing also a prisoner to be ‘ drmnmed out of his regiment,’ is perfectly 
unusual, except in the case of liis being convicU'd of some unsoldier-Iike and 
disgraceful olfence ; and consequently the aAvuirding of such a penalty, as has 
been done in no less than li\a* instances, on conviction of merely being absent 
without Icarc, is not only contrary to the established practice, but totally inef- 
fectual as a punishment, as it a^-^ually gives etfect to the prisoner’s wish of 
leaving the reginieut. 

‘ It is not, hoAvever, by tlieir irregularities that these proceedings are so much 
distinguished, as by their exhibiting a vieiv of the interior economy of the re- 
giment, wliich is highly discreditable and reprehensible. For under a better 
system, it is not likely that the olfences investigated would have occurred, apd 
particularly that it should lum* been necessary to hi iiig so many non-commis- 
sioned officers and drill-masters in so sliort a time to trial for neglect of duty, 
disobedience of orders, and taking bribes. The convictions, however, in these 
instances, with dne or two exceptions, appear to Iihat been in conformity to the 
evidence adduced, and the irregularities coiiiinitted by the several courts-mar- 
tial have most probably been occasioned by their being allowed to jiass alw^ 
tmnoticed by the commanding officer of the regiment. 

* Judging, therefore, from the circumstances which have been substantiated, the 
Commandcr-in-Chief is compelled to pronounce that they exhibit a state of in- 
discipline which his Excellency hclicAvs to be unprecedented in the sendee. To 
the neglect and incapacity of Captain Canning, of course, the blame is mainly to 
be attributed ; and as he has thus proA’^ed himself U) lie quite unfitted to the active 
and proper discharge of his duty, itwill be recommended to Government to transfer 
hiip, accordingly to the invalid establishment. 

^iWith regard to Lieutenant Johnson, who has already been justly removed front: 
‘ tha situation of Adjutant for his misconduct, his Fxcellency trusts that this 
penaltytrill operate aa a sufficient warning to induce him to behave in future 
XDorO' becoming consideration towards the feelings and habits of the men wHtp 
whom he is destined to serve ; and if ever he experts to render himself agaboL 
worthy of the favourable notice of his superiors) be may rest assurei) that voy 
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^ undue severity in the (lischarge of his duty will not constitifte the groundi'^of 
' recommendation. In the mean time, he is directed to join and do duty with the 
2d European regiment until further orders. 

‘ Tlie Commander-in-Cliicf iias already caused to be signified by the officer 
commanding in Cutch, his hi"h displeasure at the conduct of the ild regimeut 
N. I. for the ver}' unmilitary act of which the men have been guilty, in dis- 
obeying the orders given to them on parade, and for not following the ndes laid 
down fi)r bringing comidaints to the notice of their superior officer. Had the 
established course been pursued in the present instance, it could not have failed 
in producing for tin' men of the ikl regiment eveiy justice they were individually 
entitled to, and would li.ive pi evented the stain tluy have collectively brought upon 
themselves by their imsoldicr-like behaviour. 

‘ Althoiif’Ii it would seem that the regiment had considerable cause for com- 
plaint, and might have been restrained or intimidated by lear, from making a 
proper appeal for redress, the Commandei-in-Chief is of opinion that discontent 
among the men could never have risen such a height, had the Native com- ^ 
missioned and non-cfumnissioned offieeis done their duty ; and that owing to the 
close intereonrse and intimacy which e.\isted between the several ranks, the two 
former grades could hardly be ignoiant of tlie feeling which must have prevailed 
for some time among the sej)OYs, and if w;is their duty to lia\ e repoited imme- 
diately any discontent which iii.mik’sted itscit, to the European officers of their 
companies. 

‘ The Comniander-in-Chief, therefore, desires that it may be explained to the 
Native officers of this army, and more paiticuhirly to those of the i'd regiment, 
that it is their hounden duty to know the charaelers, hahits, views, and also tlie 
real grievances (If any do exist) ol the men of their respective corps; and that 
should hereafter any manifestation of neglect, or indifficrcnce to so essential a 
part of their duty, be at any time repoited to head-quarters, they will he held 
responsible for so flagrant a breach of discipline, and the most serious notice 
taken of their conduct. 

‘ Tlie above oixler is to be read at the bead of every Native regiment in the 
service, on tliiee successive jiaradcs, and duly explained to the Native officers and 
men by the respective interpreters.’ 

CaPK of (rOOD IIoPE. 

We detailed in (air lust Number the principal events connected 
'with the recent history of this colony, ;uk 1 the tyrannical measures 
pursued for the suppression of the ‘ South African Commercial Adver- 
y tiger,’ at that place. Wc regret to see the Session of Parliament pass 
' away without an attempt, at least, to institute a distinct and separate 
inquiry into this particular act — than which nothing can be imagined 
more ilagrantly oppressive or unjust. Mr. Fairbuirn, the Editor of 
that paper, is, we learn, arrived in England, and intends to pursue 
BUch measures as may be practicable to obtain redress : and really, 
every man who is a sincere friend to freedom, or an enemy to fe- 
, pptism — whether in the East or the West, (for the distinction between 
the good and evil of free discussion according to the latitude and 
longitude of the particular spot in whicli it may be exercised, 
pernicious as it is absurd,) — ought to assist this gentleman, tq, & 

S ost of his power, in obtaining justice from his oppressors. If 
* Courier’ or the " IMorning Chronicle’ were to be siippress^iby 
isters here, all Europe would be made to ring with dcnu^iatlqps 
; vengeance for months in succession. When even the tyjfcs pf tljg 

' English <^phn J3ull’ were put in sequestration for fines levied after a 
trifiu at|K land the vedict of a jury, what an outcry was raised in 
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all quarters against such an invasion of liberty and property ! ‘ But 
twenty papery may be suppressed in India, in New South Wales^ in 
^emerara, at the Cape, and the patriotic press of England is nearly 
silent on this occasion ^ while, if the subject be mentioned in the 
Senate of this free nation, (as was the case with respect to Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s paper, when Mr. liaring recently presented a petition from 
certain inhabitants of the (hipc,) scarcely a solitary hear is uttered 
by any one : so little does such an act of oppression excite astonish- 
ment or abhorreiKic in the great assembly v/hich we are taught to 
look up to as the guardians of our liberties at home and abroad ! 

The ^ Times,’ from some secret motive, not easily to be even conjec- 
tured, though evincing a coldness and indiflerence towards the des- 
truction of a Free Press in India, which has deprived the advocates 
of that cause of its assistance in moments when its advocacy 
♦ might have been most valuable, is nevertheless most keenly alive 
to the destruction of a Free Press at the Cape of Good Hope, and 
has laboured on the exposure of oppression in that colony with 
a zeal unsurpassed by any of its contemporaries. Supposing its 
editors (for we understand there are se\ eral exercising nearly equal 
controul) to think the (’atfers, the Hoschmans, and the Hottentots, 
who may e((ual, together, about half a iiiilli(jii within this colony of 
the Cape, to be much greater in tlie scale of politics or civilization 
than the hundred millions of Hindoos, Parsecs, and Mohammedans 
subject to our rule and influence in India: still, wlien the extent of 
its territories, — the numlxu- of its cities — the nature and abundance 
of its jiroduce — the magnitude of its fleets — the universal range of 
its commerce — the strength of its army — the importance of its civil 
service — the amount of its revenue — the character of its inhabitants 
— and the general intelligence and wealth of the English institutions 
scattered over its surface be considered, Inoiv must surely be 
thought to be not infenorm im[)ortance to the colony of the Cape of ^ 
Good Hope : and yet, if the eilbrts made by the ‘ Times’ to advocate 
the cause of free discussion and good government in each of these 
dependencies of England, were to be talcen as a criterion of the 
Intive importance of the two countries in its estimation, India 
would appear small enough to be compressed within a nut-shell,^ 
while the Cape would seem to be not merely a mere speck at the 
esttlremity of a great continent, but a country spread over ajarg'er;, 
sp^ than the whole of Africa itself. * ! 

however, though the ‘Times’ is not much moved by tie- 
chl^ty and oppression of tirst banishing an English editor, ' thep 
'destroying all his property, and, lastly, fettering every Press in 
India j let us applaud its zeal when it is moved by injuries of the 
nature, though to a much inferior extent, at the Cape of Go^ 
iioper'i and in this spirit, w'e willingly praise the just and well-tini^ 
bbsfS^^ons which, during the past month, it has made on the sut. j 
SiSsgovernment in that colony, and sincerely hope they 
iiaye ihfltoce in higher quarters. 
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Native Indian Charity. 

In a late Bombay Paper, the Bombay Gazette, o£, January 10, 
i827, we perceive an announcement placed among the advertise-* 
ments, stating, that the nephew of Amerchund Bunderchund, the 
eminent shroff, or banker, whose projierty was seized at Poonah, (ae- 
described in the second article of this Number, in the judgments 
delivered in the Supreme Court at Bombay,) and who did not live to 
see a decree for its restoration, had, in accordance with the cha- 
ritable sentiments of his highly-rosi)ected uncle, obtained the libera- 
tion of all the prisoners, conlined in the prisons of Bombay for debt, 
by paying, on tlicir account, the whole of the debts for which they 
were conlined, and setting them at liberty. If any European gen- 
tleman had done half as much, the English news})apers, in India, 
would hav 0 had their columns filled with his praise j but this act of 
benevolence being done by a Native, the very announcement can 
only find its way into the ])iiper us a paid advertisement ; and, as far 
as we can discover, not a line ap])curs in the same paper, on the 
subject, from the pen of the editor ! 


(jOVEHNOR-duNEUAL. 

The last accounts from the camp of the (iovernor-Cieneral left his 
Eordship and suite at Palad[)orc ; the dovernor- General reviewed 
Cqjonel Gardner’s horse, and expressed himself highly pleased with 
the novel sight he had witnessed, in the evolutions and feats per- 
formed by this distinguished body ol‘ cavalry. At Agra Lord Am- 
herst and family took uj) their residence at the house of Mr. G. 
Saunders, and were entertained in the most hospitable manner by 
the worthy host and amiable hostess. The Taj was visited by the 
Governor-(h neral on the evening of the day on which he arrived 
at Agra 3 and a tevee and drawing-room held on the following morn- 
ing at Mr. .'Saunders’s house. At the native Durbar, also held by 
hit} Lordship, a nephew of 1 lolkar, and several chiefs of Malwa, were 
introduced and tendered their nuzzer to the dovernor-deneral. Se- 
iSQtldra was next visited by his I^ordship ; and on the 15th, llindee 
the brother-in-law of Scindia, arrived from (iualior at the head 
of a splendid mission. Tlu' appearance of this chief, who came as an 
fiinvoy from 8cindia, was singular and picturcsciue j and the variety 
of warlike costumes in which his attendants appeared is represented 
^ rendering the scene altogether unique. Another visit to the^Taj 
to enjoy the view of beauties and grandeur by moonlight crotij|p 
(he amusements of the Pith. On the 15th, Lady Amherst 
drawing-room, at which a deputation of eight Mahratta ladies 
j;eceived, who had been sent to wait on her ladyship by her Highne^i^ 
Bazeea Baee, with complimentary messages and presents. 

"(le part of his Lordship's suite was excluded from this dra^ng- 
n, with the novelty and splendour of which it is said the 
i were much surprised and delighted. 

19th January, his Lordship reached, Futtypore i 
‘by the political resident of llajpootana, 
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Metcalf, Bart, At this place the Governor-General recMved and rc-' 
turned the visit of the llanee of Dholigion, who had come from ihQ 
banks of the Chumbul to pay his respects to his Lordship. s 

Near Bhurtpore, the Governor-General was met by the young " 
Kajahy Bulwunt Singh, attended by a numerous and handsome retw, 
nue. The Rajah visited his Lordship on his arriving at his tents ; 
and in the evening of tlic same day, the Governor-General and suite 
were entertained at dinner by Major Lockett, the political agent at 
Bhurtpore. On the following day, a grand entertainment was given 
at the palace to the Governor-General and suite, when tlie streets of 
Bhurtpore were brilliantly illuminated, and the peaceful salute in 
honour of his Lordship was exchanged for the warlike cannonade . 
which, but a few months ago resounded from the battlements of this 
fortress. The entertainments were conducted in great style j and 
nearly sixty English gentlemen and ladies sat down to it. The pre- 
sence of the Maharajah at the festive board, seated between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, while his regent ministers supported the politi- 
cal agent, gave a friendly as])ect to the scene, prophetic we hope 
of the harmony and peace that are long to distinguish our inter- 
course with the native states of Upper India. 

On the *26‘th, the Governor-General entertained the Maharajah 
and his ministers at a^dinner given in his tents, when Bulwunt Singh 
went through the ceremony of taking leave of the Governor-General. 
On the 30th, his Lordship left Bhurtpore, and was to proceed to 
Muttra, via Cumbhecr, Beeg, and Goverdhun. — Oriental Observer^ 
Nativu Schools at Bombay. 

At the annual general meeting of the Bombay Native School Book 
and School Society, held in its buildings on Saturday ^20th January 
1827, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay, and 
President of the Society, in the chair. V 

The Report of the ('ommittee liaving been read by the Secretary, ’ 
Capt. G. .Jervis, it was, on the motion of Kaikhoosro Sorabjee, se- 
conded by Cursetjee Manikjee, resolved unanimously, 

That the Report which has been read be received and printec^ ' 
under the direction of the Committee. 

‘ Framjee Cowasjee then rose, and addressed the meeting in the*^j 
Md^ng terms : 

i^^i^tlenien, 1 desire to propose that the sincerest thanks 
tjffliheeting be given to the honourable Mountstuart LlphinstonCul^ 
Bombay and the President of the Society, for his per*?’ 
I^erjng attention to the interests of this Institution. Heartily de- 
as I do, in common with all of my tribe in India, to acquirf^, 
of a liberal and enlightened education, it is with a delig^ 
whiiiti al’e at a loss how to express in adequate terms, that 
beh% alkcene, to which, until of late years, we have been so lii|f^ 
^ as the chief Member of the Government condescet^l 

^ amongst us, and to devote a portion of bi« yatobiij 

time4ii^yaried talents to the estabbshment and promotfe^Jpf 
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by wliich the Natives of this country can make progress towards 
the attainment of the moral and inteUectual superiority of Eoropiean 
nations.’ 


Deveedas Hurjecvundas seconded the motion, and said: 'It is 
impossible to omit mention of the satisfaction so universally felt by 
the Natives at the solicitude evinced by the worthy and estimable 
President on all occasions tor their welfare. From his intimate and 
extensive acquaintance with our langu;ig-es and customs, no one 
could be more qualilied to suggest the fittest means for advancing 
our individual interest, and the public good. The promotion of the 
education of the Natives under his Jiuspiccs and encouragement calls 
for our warmest gratitude, whilst it is the readiest ostensible way of 
preparing us for the reception of tliosc boons, which the Legislature • 
of England has recently shown a disposition to bestow on us.’ 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The honourable the Preddent returned thanks for the honour ' 
done him by the Society, and said it would be his highest ambition 
to merit the fiivourablc sentiments it had ex[)ressed, and to support, 
by every means in his power, an Institution so conducive to the 
best interests of the Natives. 


Various resolutions of thanks were then passed j and it was re- 
solved, that in consideration of the operations of the Society having 
assumed a more exalted character since its foundation in the year 
the denomination of ‘ Bombay Native School Book and School 
Society,’ be changed to the more general appellation of the ‘Bombay 
Native Education Society .’ — Bombay Gazette. 


Miscelj.ankous. 

, It is said that one of the Pilots of Bengal is on his way to England, 
with a proposal for the establishment of a regular line of steam 
|iackets from this country to India j of the success of which we en- 
^rtailfi great doubts. 

The latest letters from India state, that the health of Sir Charles 
^fey, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and that of Mr. 
yearson, the Advocate-General, rendered it probable that they woul4 
l^l^uire at least a temporary relief from their duties. * ; 

I The Governor-General was still on his tour, but had given 614®^ ' 
^for all letters sent from England, to his address, after June 
t6 be detained at the Cape j so that he contemplated a speetjTOfri^'* 
parture from India. Meanwliile, we hear of nothing that cajlro ' 
relied on, as to his successor. Mr. Wynn is now more freqnei®:^' 
named than any other, as the probable future Governor-Geher#^ 
but though this is by no means unlikely, it does not appeax^^'to^W 
iptually determined on. * '■ 

PI East Inuia College. 

firfe with regret we record the resignation of Mr.p 


Hindoo Literature at the East India CoUeg;^ || 



^ Connected with the Eastern tVortd. 

in 1:i^th has forced this able Oriental scholar to retire fromi||ji^' 
active duties of the College, prematurely indeed, but not until he had 
given to the world a work, which will hand down his name with dis-^ 
tinguished honour to posterity. We allude to the " Institutes of 
Menu,’ which Mr. Ilaughton has edited for the use of the College. 
This work has been printed with a correctness which is ([uite extra- 
ordinary. It has been received in India by Europeans,^ well as 
Native Sanscrit scholars, with delight, whilst some of thefl||ercoidd 
scarcely credit the fact of its being edited by a Eur()t)ean. Mr. 
Haughton has also produced, for the use of the students of the Col- 
lege, a^Bengalee Grammar, and selections in the same language j 
and should his health be restored, we may look forward to more ex* 
tensive contributions to the stock of Oriental literature. 


The following articles of interest, as connected with the East, have 
appej^ed in the Daily Papers : 

New Judge at Bonihaij. — Mr. J. P. Grant, formerly of the Northern 
Circuit, and bite Member for Tavistock, has been appointed one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court at Eombay. — Globe, 


Travellers in the East. — The Honourable MryAnson, brother to 
Viscount Anson, and Mr. *5t***x- travelling in the Levant:., 
they went into a mosciue at Aleppo, and were there detected to bo^ 
unbelievers : they were sentenced with instant death ; but by some 
means were respited and thrown into prison. In prison, however, 
Mr. Anson caught the plague and died. As the fate of Mr. Anson’s - 
comiianion is still uncertain, we do not feel justified in alarming hi&- 
friends by the publication of his name. — Globe, 

Murder of Captain E. Monk.— The family and friends of thkfi 
gentleman, who was the son of E. Monk, Esii., of this city, (Cliester,)| 
have received the melancholy tidings of bis jircmature death, in^ftie.^ 
East Indies. Captain Monk was paymaster ol his Majesty s 31st 
regiment, and was murdered on the night of the 4th of last De- 
cember, on the river Ganges, while proceeding in a boat on his way 
to join Ihe detachment in jirogress by water to Meerut, under the 
1 of Captain Bolton. The boat was attacked by a numbci* 
robbers, from whom, however, the boatmen made their 
^^d it was supposed Mr. Monk was thrown overboard, aS 
not subsequently found. Captain Monk first entered 
uy in the Cheshire Militia, and thence volunteered into the 
^lllhent. He afterwards served in the Brunswick Ocls Hussars, 
Iv^ious parts of the continent of Europe in which they were 
^ll^y engaged during the war. Subsequently he joined the 
pt, and afterwards the 31st, of which he was paymaster, 

\ thus prematurely cut otF in the flower of his age, being 
1 year. Captain Monk was on board the Kent India;^ 
?>dreadful conflagration of that vessel took 
%le, 

9lA4. 
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Grand Dinner given by the Honourable East India 
Company to Sir John Malcolm. 


On Wednesday evenin^^ the 13th June, tlfe Directors of the Hon* East 
India Company iii'ave a splendid entertainment at the Albion Tavern, 
Aldersff|i[^street, to his Majesty^s Ministers, on the occasion of the 
BppointiPnt of Sir Joiin Maicolm to the Presidency of Bombay, that gal- 
lant Officer having been sworn into the office at the East India Hou^e in 
the mornini,'-. There were pres(‘nt, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke 
of W(dlin;|t()n, the Earl of (-arlisle. Lord Dudley and Ward, the Earl of 
Powis, Lords Villiers, Clive, Elliott, &c., the Rii(ht Hon. George Canning, 
Mr. Sturges Bourne, Mr. Hiiskisson, Mr. C. W. Wynn, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, the Hon. Mr. Abercrombie, Mr. Herries, 
Admiral Sir George (h)ekhurn, the Hon. Dr.Haliburton, Sir James Mac-, 
intosh, Sir Contis Trotter, Sir J. Luhhoek, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Colin 
Canmhell, Sir James C'olebrook, Sir W. W. Wynn, Sir Christopher Cole, 
Sir noluTt Elliott, and Sir James Shaw, Bart. ; (adonel Bailey, Captain 
Hart, son of the Vice-Chancellor, ami several of the Directors oi the 
Honourable Company. 

The orders given to Mr. Keye, the proprietor of the tavern, by the East 
India Company, were, that no expense should he spared ; and the dinner 
consisted of turtle, venison, and every delicacy the season could afford. 
Three courses were served entirely on silver plate, en suitCj and the ban- 
quet was eoudueted altogether in the style of the most princely Eastern 
magnifieenee. The wines wore exquisite, and W'ore ot the rarest and 
most costly kind. About 130 sat down to dinner, which w^as served up 
at about half-past six o’clock. Tlie Hoii. Hugh Lindsay, the newly 
a|)poiT]ted ( /hgirman of the East India Company, was in the Chair. On his 
nght sat Sir John Malcolm, in his military dress, and to thejeft, his 
Grace the Duke of WTdlington, in Iiis uniform as Colonel of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, and wearing the star of the Order of the Bath. 
A^the extreme end of the table sat Mr. Canning, and by his side the 
President of the Board of Control. The Marcpiis of Lansdowne sat 
near the Premier, 


As soon as the cloth was removed, Messrs. Broadhnrst, Taylor, Leate, 
Terraile, Gonlden, and Watson, sung the ‘Wykehamist’s Grace’ in 
excellent style. ^ , . 

Tlie Chairman rose, and prefaced the health of his Majesty With ftfew 
appropriate and loyal observations, which he eoiielnded by 
health of ‘ Our Gracious Sovereign King George the Fourth,’ 
drunk with four times four. 

Air — ‘ God save the King.’ 

The next toast given from the Chair was, ‘ His Royal Hig 
Duke of (Jarenec and the Navy of Great Britain,’ with three tptei 
Air — ‘ Rule Britannia.’ - 1 

The Company having drunk the healths of the other brftel 
Royal Family, 

= The Hon. Hugh Lindsay again rose, and addressee 
. as follows : Having displayed our affections of 
W family on the throne, to whom, as a comi 

^ is so coming to 
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diatc, tod, if I may say so, personal cause, on account of which we^Jhe 
Directors of the East India Company, are this evening honoured ^th 
the presence of those Ministers to whom his Majesty has been graciously 
jdeased to confide the important trust of managing and conducting thff 
al^s of this realm. That object is to congratulate, on his appointment 
to the office of Governor of Bombay, a distinguisheil olliccr, whose ser- 
tdees, both diplomatic and military, have justly entitled him to the reward 
which thoy merit, in his being selected to fill one of the higliest situa- 
tions, atj regards influence and rank, which it is in the power of this 
Company to confer on any of their servants. In so appointing Sir Johtt 
Malcolm, we entertain a certain conviction that the powers rntrusted to 
him will be wielded with discretion, and in the true spirit of wisdom. 
Our opinion of his merits, fpialilications, and talents, cannot he moro 
strikingly evinced than ))y the fact of his appointment. It is, therefore, 
with much pleasure, in whicli we arc; conlidcnt you will all participate, 
that I propose ‘ the health of JSir John Malcolm, and success to his 
government of Bombay.’ {Loud and contlmied cheers.) 

Sir John Malcolm rose to return thanks. After a declaration of the 
feelings of gratitude which the reception cvf his name had excited in his 
bosom, the gallant General then proceeded thus : — Gentlemen, ^vere I to 
follow the dictates of prudence, my purpose might perhat)s be better 
answered by brevity of .speech, l)ut when the heart is full and the feelings 
are such as mine at this moment, the proudest of my life, it is impossible 
that this can l)e denied utterance. At an early period of my life it vvajSf 
my fortune to be sent out to India in a subaltern situation; aiidfrond; 
that period to the present my only aim and ohjeet have been, however 
success may have followed in their steps, to have devoted myself with 
unwearied zeal and untiring industry to the promotion of what I consi- 
dered to he the true interests of the Company abroad, and the permanent 
and real advantage of my native country. {Hear, hear.) During tho 
period which has since elapsed, it has been my fortune to have witnessed 
all the great and important events of uiiieh the peninsula of India h^ 
been the theatre during tlie last five-and-thirly years. In some of them I, 
too, had an humble .share; and when I look back and reflect bowline it, 
has been in my power to perform in the service of the I^ust India Com- 
pany, I cannot hut wonder at the confidence which they have been 
pleased to place in mo, — a confidence, which 1 assure you, gentlemen, I 
have never ventured to repose itself. {Hear.) ^ And although I do not 
hesitate to accept the honourable post to which I have this day 

nor shrink from the performance of its high and arduous duties, 

I more from a feeling of duty than any over-weening am^,, 
vanity. {Hear.) And when, continued k?ir John Malcolm, 
tinguished individuals who now .surround me, with several 
been my pride and pleasure to have ])ccn early connected 
lOt hut teel my conneetioii with them to he an induce- 
g nature why I should be a true and faithful sert^ant ; and 
nworthy of notice, for on occasions like the presciU, suc^ 
jar on themselves a mark of a peculiar kind, that this d>^ 
ave appointed so humble a servant as myself to a statioij 
fcinction, should be the forty-third anniversary of one of 
us and distinguished victories which have crowned the 
in India,— [I'he name which was mentioned by Sir John 
rowned in the cheers that followed its 
our ears.]— And there are other i|)^4ucemeuts 
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not.fiiil to prove incentives to tlie production of whatever zeal or abilities ^ 
1 may possess, that, emulating however distantly some of those illustri- 
ous men with whom it was my good fortune to be then associat^j I 
approach them in zeal, however I may fall behind them in ability. 
{Hear.) It was there that I had the good fortune to form an acquaint- 
arice, which time has ripened into friendship, with the noble Lord noiv 
on my left hand, (turning to Lord Clive, who sat next to the Duke of 
Wellington,) whose father laid the foundations of our empire hi the East, 
•and lived to sec arise on them a vast and inagniticent imperial super- 
toicture. {Cheers.) It was in that country that, placed under the tute- 
lage of the llrst diplomatist of his age, (Lord Wellesley,) I learned those 
lessons of practical wisdom which have been the guiding star of my con- 
duct since, and have taught me to consider that 1 best promoted the 
advantage of India when consolidating the ties which bind her to this 
country. And if that great man, whom his Majesty has been pleased to 
send to the sister island, as tlie representative of his power and attributes, 
could be spared from the high duties of his important station, I think he 
would be here this evening to congratulate his humble ])upil on the ho- 
nour which you have conferred upon him. {Hear.) And there, too, I 
was associated with the illustrious brother of that illustrious man who 
has come here to-night to do me honour — associated in tics of friendship, 
ivhich have since continued without change, and which, if I know any 
thing of myself, or the great man ^vhom 1 speak of, I think I may confi- 
dently assert, will ev(T remain unchanged. Yes; 1 was then appointed 
with him who has stamped his name broad and indelible on the annals of 
British heroism and renown, and who, even then, acuuired a fame which 
he alone has lived to see excelled. {Jjoud cheers.) And when I see the 


Right Honourable (ieiitleinan (turning to Mr. Canning) who eight years 
since recommended me to the Directors of this (h)mi)any tor that very 

£ ost which has been this day conferred on me — when I see that Right 
fonourable (icntlemaii present this CAuming,! cannot but feel proud to 
have deserved the notice of one whose high and distinguished station, 
great, although it be, is as nothing compared Avith the splendour of his 
talents, and the almost omnipotence of his genius. {JjOud applause) On 
an occasion such as this, it is a proud reilectioii to behold around me 
such men. But there is another tie which Avill bind me still more strongly 
',^.to the interests of this Company — it is the feeling of gratitude I must 
“ ever entertain for the unanimous manner in Avhich the Boar<l of Directors 
have been pleased to sanction my apjmintment; and when the time for 
exertion becomes necessary, I trust these continued motives will prove 
the strongest incentive to my exertions, and that I shall not fail in fmfiU- 
ing the anticipations you have formed. AHoav me, (ientlemen, tO'drink 
all your healths. (Sir John Malcolm sat down amidst loud applitts^^ 
which continued for some minutes.) g; 

Air. — ‘ Killiecrankie.^ ' 

i The Honourable Chairman said, having drank the health of our, pm-- 
• • fcipal guest, I noAV rise with feelings of much pleasure to propose . 

Ads mjesty^s Ministers, of whom 1 see so many around me ; ant) I P 
femerely to add the exprcss'on of that hope which is so unanim'*'""’’* 

^ throughout the country, that their talents, zeal, and ability ihS 
' for the promotion of the general welfare, as to entitle tliem \ 
tnde and thanks of all classes. It is with much satisfaction 
‘ liealth of the Right Honourable George Ca; 




^ hy the East Ii^ia Company, \ 

awr: ;::£; SriaP 

m^Wiich It has been received. We neitlior fmi mamrer 

condition, coupled by the ^mth 7 ^ 1 la?^ma^ 
thAl^f kind disposition towards us that to- 

he bei>t of our ability we consult and promote the Lrencral welfare 'inA 
happiness ot the people. ( 67 .cm-.) Gnitlemen, there is no body of liS^^ 
n the country from whom such a compliment as you have no\vlLstowm- 
.could come to us ivilh ,0 renter welcome. T believe thcrririm i"x 
111 the history of the m orld, on tlie one hand, of the existence of an imne 
ml corjioration, such as your Cliairman represents, so, on the other ^of 
the concurrence of tu o co-ordinate autlioritics, for s^ lonTa ser 7 e; ^ 

U nU shoek orconllict, the administration of the 

^onderfiil, 1 had almost said the tremendous empire, over which the East 

dinirr i, • f '''“t «>'pirc »rc a. fearful as extraor- 

renS,! f . “ ' f'": si'inS'', that little wisdom is 

required for !(o\eiiiin!f mankind, to consider how such a machine has 

thoiismid ^ — '"'Y « P'lpidation, of nearly one hundred 

fc ’ I' ™ anomalous, and 

1 , A’T'*’"’! " 7,'*, * '■""'Pa'-ntivo happiness, and so 

little of internal confusion. (JJnir.) Hut, (Jcntlemcn, the greatness of. 
the concern to he adniinislered has had it.s natural cll'ect, it has produced 
a race ot men adei|initc to it.s aiiministratioii. I venture to .say, that tlierc 
cannot he found in Europe any monarchy \vliich,witliin a itiveii time, has 
produced so many men of the first taicn'ts, in ciiil and military life, as 
inuia lias witliin tlic same period, first reared for her own use, and flieii 
£,nvcii to their native country. (Lofff/ rhrrru.) Gentlemen, if the com* 
plimcnt paid by you to liis Majesty’s Ministers lie pleasing* from the East^, 
India Company, it isS doubly so where (but Company, with the coucur- 
rcncc and full ajiprobatioii of Ids Majesty’s Government, is sendino- bacl^ 
to India, a man wlnun you have lirounbt liome for a time, that be'mi^rbt 
rest 111 the career of his bonouralibi labours, and wdiom you now restore 
to an enlarged sjdiere of activity, alike for the advantage of your service 
and for the completion of your own reputation. {Hmr, hear.) It is 
perfectly true, as the gallant OlHcer hashimsell stated, tliat scvtii or eight 
y^rs ago, being then connected with the <lepartment of the Government 
^OSe duty it is to watch over your affairs, I recommended ISir John . 

your notice, I believe for the very part for whicli he is now : 
destja^' I rceommended him, as one of three individuals tlieu in your 
selri^-whose respective merits, all eminent in an extraordinary degree, 
wer^^iftfiually lialaiiecd, that it became a tiisk of difKeiilty to clioose 
het^entliem — I speak of Mr. Elphinstone, Sir Thomas Munro, and the 
gmlamt Officer whose {ippointment we arc now met to celebrate. The,^ 
then made was one rather of circumstances than preference* * 

^ remember, acquiesced with a generous promp- ^ 
of his competitors, so worthy of him ; and if he 
has, ^a^qucnce been for a while thrown behind them in opportunity 
and still further distinguishing himself, I have no doubt • 
^ccdily overtake them both in deeds and in renown. {TJifr 
fiat down mld^t loud md r€]j)€uHd cheers,) . ‘ 
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The Hon. Chairman again rose, and complimented, in terms of wiWti 
eulogy, the right hon. President of the Board of Control. From the 
frequent opportunities which he (the Chairman), standing as he did in 
Connection with the East India Company, had had of becoming acquainted 
with tlie right hon. Gentleman’s promptitude in answering the corre- 
'apondence vvliich arose from their mutual situations, he well knew the 
interest which was entertained by that Gentleman in the affairs of the 
Company. It was, therefore, with sincere pleasure he rose to pro- 
pose the * health of tlie right hon. (Charles Watkins Wynn, the President 
of the Board of Control for the management of the affairs of India.’ 
{Cheers.) 

Mr. Wynn rose to return thanks for the approval of his discharge of 
the duties of President of the Board of Control, conveyed by the Com- 
pany in the manner they had just drunk his health. The duties which he 
had to discharge were, it could not be denied, some of them of an invi- 
dious nature, and oftentimes irksome liy the dry routine of official busi- 
ness. But, if they ivcre occasionally so, on the other hand, it could not 
be denied, that it was impossible to peruse, even officially, the despatches 
sent home to this country, without feeling proud of the name and 
achievements of a Briton. He congratulated the Company on the 
appointment of Sir John Malcolm, l)oth for their own sakes and the 
general advantage ; and he felt confident, that in the selection they had 
made, and ivhich it gave him much pleasure to have lieeii iiistrmnental 
in bringing alioiit, they would ne\er find reason to repent of their 
choice. The right hon. Gentleman said, he could not sit down, now that 
that they had got him on his legs, without proposing the health of their 
Chairman ; a health, in drinking ^vhich, he was convinced, all would as 
heartily join, as he felt pleasure to propose it. Mr. Wynn then proposed 
the health of ^ the hon. ilugh Lyndsay, our worthy Chairman,’ which was 
drunk, with three times three, amid loud applause. 

Mr. Lynusay, in a brief s])eech returned thanks, for the honour be- 
stowed on him in the kind notice taken of his name. 

The Hon. Chiarman rose shortly, and proposed the health of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, and declared that in doing so, he could 
not dissociate the name of that illustrious commander from the army 
which he had conducted so often to victory. He therefore proposed, 
* the health of the Duke of Wellington and the British Army;’ {Loud 
cheers.) ** 

The Duke of Wellington said. Gentlemen, I beg to return you all 
my warmest thanks for the honour you have conferred on me." I have 
always attended the dinners given by this Company with pleasure ; but 
I assure you, on no occasion have I ever felt more sincere satisfjiwqip, 
than when I came here this evening, and saw assembled around 80 
many individuals distinguished by rank, authority and station — asael&led 
to congratulate my old brother-soldier, on his appointment to a situ^U 
of eminence, one which he has so well deserved, and may he wear, it 
long. {Hear.) It is now thirty years since I first became acquainted with 
my honourable friend, at a time when he served but in a sub^lletu 
tion; from that period to the present moment, no event of Sifl^tdice 
^ias occurred in the annals of India, whether of a politic^^Or Rwfitajy 
character, with wliich the name of Sir John Malcolm hag^uc!| 
some degree associated. The history of his life is but a 

of events, which have proved^ m their result^ of to t!l^^ 
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COWltrv. Under all these circumstances, and feeling as I feel towards 
the ijallant General himself, is it astonishinj^ that I should feel pleaifhre 
inbem^hcre this eveniiii? to con.syratiilate my friend on the reward of 
his services ? {Hear.) But it is not merely on his own account tliat I re*,, 
joice at his elevation, but still more for tlie sake of the Company and 
the country in which his services Avill be employed — for it is impossible 
that such an appointment can have been made without excitin^^ the^ 
honourable ambition of his heart, to repay by his services the meed of 
distinction and confidence you have repiised in him. {Hear, hear.) 

Jhe Hon. Chair.man said, they were lionourcd tliat evenini( witJi the 
presence of a learned Prelate, recently ajipointed to preside over the 
great diocese of India, and whose (‘ininent piety and Christian zeal well 
qualified him to undertake a task of so much importance and dilliciilty. 
He concluded by proposing, ‘ the health of Dr. James, the newly ap- 
pointed Bishop of Calcutta.^ 

Dr. James returned thunks briefly. He felt he did not merit, nor 
would he be so arrogant as to lay claim to, the character ivhich the over 
partiality of the Chairman had bestowed upiui him. Whate\cr deficiency 
might be found in his ability to fulfil tlie duties of the Indian I'qiiscopate, 
he could assure them he would ciidea\our to fill u]) by his fervour and 
?5eal. The false and ilazzling lights of honour or emolument, which had 
led so many astray, would, he hoped, be found in his ('yes to possess no 
allurement, to have, no attraction. He had entered on the straight path, 
and from it would not diverge, whether he nas met by the jeers or cheers 
of the world. His object should ever be to promote utility, not to obtain 
approbation; to merit success, not to deserve applaiisit. {Hear.) 

The Chaikman next gave ‘ Lord Amherst, and our Government in 
Bengal.^ 

Sir John Malcolm rose, and recpiested permission to give a toast. 
When he looked at the services of his two former comjietitors in the 
glorious career of an honourable ambition, he could not but feel how 
fortunate it had been for the promotion of the welfare of tliis (hnnpany, 
that their claims had been ])referrcd to his. 'riieir services were better 
than any eiilogiiim he could confer. It was then with much satisffetion, 
he proposed the health of ‘ Sir Thoma.s JMunro, and Mr. Elphinstonc.* 

The following toasts were snbse(piently given. ^ 

'Sir Archibald Campbell, and the gallant Army lately employed against^ 
the Burmese.’ ^ 

' The City of London, and prosperity to the trade tlu'reof.’ 

Sir James Shaw, Bart, and Alderman, briefly returned thanks. ^ 
''IThie officers. Civil, Naval and Military, who have distinguished thcitt* 
in Iii^a.’ 

tiis was the last toast, and shortly after (about 11 o’clock) it was 
4|link, the Chairman, accompanied by the Duke of UTllington, Sir John i 
Malcolm, the President of the Board of Trade, the S(*cretaries for the 
J^preign and Home Departments, and the rest of his Majesty’s MinisterB, 
(fith the exception of Mr. Canning, who had previously retired unob- 
followed by the rest of the company, left the room. 
iiliel‘ej%as an immense crowd assembled round the doors of the tavern, 

^ to boh^l^lpie departure of the company, and as soon as Mr. Caiming'jt 
announced, they commenced cheering, which was continued 
iii&mission until the Right Honourable Gentleman deputed. 



Debate at the House of Commons. 


. i Mr. Ferousson rose to move for the appointment of a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the state of certain parts of the law in the East 
Indies. The chunonr prevailing in the House ren<lered the learned fren- 
,tlenian nearly inaudif)le in the jrallcry; hut we understood him to say, 
that there were throe points to which he particularly wislied the com- 
mittee to direct their attention. The first was the law witli respect to 
landed property in the possession of British subjects in the Fast Indies, 
and the lialiility of siieli property, in the hands of executors and admi- 
nistrators, to provide for tlie payment of simple contract delits. There 
had been a doubt wliether landed property in India was real property or 
a chattel. Tlie Supreme Court at Ben^ml had lield that it was real pro- 
perly, hut until this modiheatioii — that it was liable to the jiaymciit of 
simple contract debts. The Cliief .Justice of that (>ourt had recently 
upset that modification, and by so doint;' bad spread consternation throujfh 
the whole settlement of Caleiitta. He wished to have the law upon the 
subject examined by a committee, and afterwards settled, one way or 
another, by a declaratory bill. Tbc liaiikrupt law in India would also re- 
cjuirc their investi^^ation, since its nature and provisions were very dif- 
ferently understood in (liffcrcnt parts of India. There was, liowevcr, a 
matter more important than these, to which he wished to call the atten- 
tion of a eoniniittee, as it alieeted the property and jierhaps the life, of 
every British subject resilient witliin all that sjiaee ol country lying’ be- 
tween the (’ape of Cood Hope on the one hand, and the Straits of Ma- 
gellan on the other. In l/^tJ, tliree courts for the trial of British subjects 
nad been established at Madras, (’aleutta, and Bombay. Independently 
of these courts, the Covernor of oacli PiTsidency, with his {hjuncil, had 
been made d usi ices of Oyer and Terminer. 'I’lie learned gentleman then 
showed llo^v the power of tliese courts hail been altered and regulated 
su])sc(|iieiUly, and complained, that, as they|were now eonslituted, a man 
might1)e tried, conv ieted, and executed for an offence at Prince of Wales’s 
Island, whieli would only be a misdemeanor at ( Calcutta. There was also 
a point, eonneetiMl with the tiirce points that he had just mentioned, on 
fyliieh, unless they did something, all that they did upon other points 
would not be worth the trouble of inquiry. They must decide what was 
.meant by British su1)joets, sulqeets of the King, and Furo})ean British 
,^bjeets — all of whieli were terms repeatedly oeeurriiig in these acts of 
rarliament. Iii one part of India, the partie.s who acted as jurors were 
galled British subjects, and the parties tided subjects of the King; >>The 
committee ought also to impure into the state of the law j^irectinff^the 
native (Christian population of India, which consisted in general 
children of white men by Indian mothers. A Christian, the son of ^an 
Englishman, if he committed an olfeiice out of the boundary of Calcutta, 
must lie tried, not by the Jhiglish, Imt the Mohammedan Jaw. He be- 
lieved that (he sueee.-'sioii of such persons, and also their marriages, must 
also follow the Mohammedan law. He saw no reason, except j|^ their 
; Christian princi^ihxs, why such persons might not legally avail themselVes 

t ^of a plurality ol wives ; and why their illegitimate cliildren 
jceed to a part of their property, as they were entitled to 
[jmudan law, His olqect, in bringing fgrwartl his present 
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not to find fault with the Government of India, which he believed to I 
Wise, paternal, and beneficent towards the Natives, but to have the la 
modified on the points which he had mentioned, and to have a uniformil 
of decision established in all parts of India. The learned ^rentleman coi 


' r ' , v 1 1 . to tlie i^iast India (Company ,' and wh( 

tner the same be liable, in the hands of administrators or executors fo 
the payment of simple contract debts ; also whether persons, as Britia 
subjects, are amenable to the jurisdiction of the courts of law’in the Eaa 
Indies as to real property; and whether the law of Jinjrland may not b 
extended to the said territories, with a view to secure uniformity of de 
cision 111 the said courts.’ ^ 

Mr. W. Wynn expressed himself hostile to a motion which embrace 
such an extent and variety of objects. It ivas introduced at the ver 
close of the session, when it was obviously impossible, if the committe 
were appointed, that it would be enabled to report on any one of th 
subjects which were comprised in the motion. But if it had been brouo-h 
forward at the commencement, instead of the close of the session, sBl 
he could not have a<^reed to it. Amon;rst other thinirs, the committei 
Avas to declare its opinion, ‘whether landed property l)elon<rinir to Britisl 
sulijccts, in the territories subject to the East India'(hjmpaiiy,‘ was liable 
in the hands of ailministrators or executors, for the payment of simph 
contract debts.’ ^ l ids was a (jucstion of law — a (question for the decisioi 
of the law authorities ; and the learned j[»'entleman himself had stated tha 
a difference of opinion existed amon»-st the judires in India on that poiiii 
The Chief Justice, it appeared, was of one opinion, and two puisne jud^^ei 
held the same opinion as the learne<l (gentleman. But if the party a^rains^ 
whom the decision was ^riven fidt himself a<r^q-ieved, an appeal to th( 
Privy Council was still ()pen to him. When a (jucstion of this kind wai 
actually p(‘ndin»‘, Avas it re^adar to come before Parliament, and to call 
for the judirment of a committee on the law? Tliere were some j)oinb 
connected with the law Avhich a committee ini^ht ascertain, and on AAdiicli 
\ they ini|(ht decide ; but it Avas not their province to state Avliat the law 
\Vvas. To declare Avhat the law oui^ht to be— to point out hoAv it nii^ht be 
. deformed— was a very different tliinu*. With respect to the meaning oi 
operation on landed property, that was a lit subject foi 
ini consideration of the courts. As to the criminal law, it Avas a (piesti^r 
of ftreat importance, and it was hiy^hly desirable that a irreater dej^ree oi 
uniformity should be introduced into it ; but he did not think it by anj 
incans desirable that a committee of the House of Commons should be 
called on to effect that object, fie should like to see the la\v al tercel a;td 
simplified, but that, perhaps, Avould be better effected by individual ex- 
ertion, th^ip by the labours of a committee. 

-Mr. Fergusson contended, that if old hws were to be reformed, or, a 
Uew system introduced, the business could be more effectually done bj 
a committee or a commission, Avho mii^ht examine Avitnesses, and in- 
vestigate the Avhole of the facts, than by the exertions of a few isolated 
individuals. He Avould not, hoAvever, press his motion on the House. ^Ha 
ghoul'll withdraw it. But if he did not find the subject taken up by com- 
petent 'persons, he certainly should reiieAv it. He should not cease, till 
pe'i^wfhe administration of justice in India as pure and as perfect 

' tootiop was then withdr^wn^ 
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rniVY COUNCIL, june 23 , 1827. 

On Saturday the Lords of the Privy (.ouncil sat in the Cock-pit to hear 
appeals. There were present, Lord Hurrowby, Lord Bexley, tho Master 
of the Itolls, Sir Gore Oouselcy, Mr. Abercrombie, and Mr. Elliot. 

The first cause called on, and which occupied the attention of their 
Lordships the entire day, was the important case of 

The East ImVm Company, Appellants v. Sped Alli and Othen^ 

> Respondents, 

Before the ease was entered upon, Sir Gore Ouseley stated, that as he 
happened to be in India at the time, and .somewhat mixed np with this 
transaction, he should refrain fromtakino- any part in the business of the 
day; his attendance there bein»', indeed, chielly tu gratify his curiosity. 

The circiiinstanee of this case, as accurately as we could gather, from 
the exceedingly voluinnious pleadings, are as follow : Durino- the Presi- 
dency of Lord Cli\e, the hast India (’oinpany effected the eoruiuest, or 
rather obtained the cesHon, of the territories of the Nabob of the Car- 
natic, who, in the first instance, became tributary to them, but where 
eubseipiently they exercised entire sovereiiriity. Upon their takinfl* 
possession of the country, proclamations by the Goveilior-Gmieral in 
Conncil were issued, in which the inhabitants were assured, the more 
easily to obtain their submission, that their future frovernment should be 
loiinded on moderation, justice, and rii^ht^— that it should in every re- 
ject be in accordance uith the, law of Ejiohmd ; thus indirectly, ifmot 
directly, plcdi»in^ themsehes to kec'p inviolate the rii^hts of privatej)ro»* 
perty. Ji appeared that about 20 years before this event, Maillajaw^he 
Inid ^ranted a frcidiold estate, or jajrliire, as it is tli^re 
called, of very considerable uilue, to arelative namedAssim Khan which 
ja;rhire in common uith ino.^t other of the lands in the country, was held 
by the Company, as security for the payment of a ri^venue of nine lacs 
ot rupees, stipulated by the Ntdiob to be annually paid into the Treasury 
r 1 period Assirn Khun ilieif, leaving’ several sons, 

all of whom, by the Mohammedan law, there prevailing, were entitled to 
an equal share in their lather’s property, but which they were prevented 
from inheriting, in consecjnence of the elder brother, Kouli Muli Khan 
authority he managed to obtain from the East India 
Ghmpany, seized upon and retained the entire jaghire. The younjrer 
brothers coiusequently filed a bill against Kouli in the Supreme Court at 
Madras, where, alter some litigation, it was found necessary to make the 
■ vompany parties to that bill; and on which, eventually, the (/onrt pro- 
;.fiO||nced a decree in favour of the plaintiflk, thus establishing the younger 
brothers’ right to their respective shares in the property. From this 
de^ee the East India Company appealed, first to the Court of Chancery 
in England, and upon that Court deciding that it had no jurisdiction, to 
ifne King in Council. Or a former occasion, about two years Bince, 
^is appeal had been before their Lordships, but it ivas then diswiiBsed, 
m the ground that it had not been brought within the stipulated time* 
iHmonths, from the pronouncing the decree. It having, however.. #tlh- 
seqtiently been discovered that after the decree, other proceedings in the 
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exception had taken place, and that the appeal was 
Indeed wthm six months of those proceedinjrs, that defect waS decided 
tn have been remedied, and the cause was restored to their Lordships* 
paper. ^ 

TheSoLiciTOR-GENERAL, ivflh whom was Mr. Sergeant Bosanquet 
^ Mr, bergeant Spankie, was this day heard at eoiisiderahle lenirth for 
the appellants. He (;ontcndcd, that the Supreme Court at Madas could 
exercise no jurisdiction over the East India Company, who in this matter 
had acted as an independent sovereitrii power, and who had acquired by 
the conquest of the country of a iiei/?hbourin,ir sovercio n, ati iiiclisputable 
right to all the property in that country, unless the contrary hud been ’ 
guaranteed to the conquered by special treaty, whicli here was not the 
case; and having tlius obtained it, they of course possess as clear a 
right to dispose of it in any way they pleased, and for wliicli they could 
not be made accountable to any civil tribunal TJie Court below could 
not have the power to enforc(‘ tlieir decree, any more than eitlier of our 
courts could an order tliey might pronounce, commaiuliiig an independ- 
ent prince to make restitution of the spoils ho had gathered in his wars. 
Matters of sucli high importance as these could only he arranged by 
treaty, and coiisefjuently this decree must, he sidiinitted, even upon this 
ground alone, he reversed. He contended further, that the original 
grant by Walltijaw to the respondent’s father, was only cli/rcntr bene 
Dlacito, and not in fee simple; and consequently as the grantor could at 
any time resunxi the grant, so_ the Company, being placed by their con- 
quest in his shoes, and cxereisiiig the same sovereignty, must necessarily 
enjoy the same power. Tlie learned gentleman concluded a long speech, 
^ submitting to their Lordships that this decree, as far as it ullccted the 
Cojiipaiiy, must be reversed. 

, J^r. Sergeant Bosanquet followed ou the same side. 

Mr. Horne and Mr. Brougham, with whom was Dr. Lushington, 
were heard for the respondents. They contended that by the express 
words of the Company’s clmrter, (hey were amenable to the civil insti- 
tutions of tlic country, and that they ought to he so, this case abun- 
dantly proved. They both, at great length, and with much apparent 
earnestness, especially IMr. Brougham, entered into a detail of the cir- 
cumstances of this case, which they pronomiccd as of almost unheard-of 
atrocity. Mr. Brougham read the proclamation issued by Lord Clive on 
the 31st of July, 1301, to which we ha^e above referred, and contended 
that it contained the most solemn assurance, on the part of the Com- 
pany, that private rights should be inviolate ; and if, continued he, 
thus lulling their victims into security, I hey were to he allowed to sel^f 
^on and dispossess them of their property, the Company might make 
we most of the remaining period of their cliarter — they might sell 
their writersliips, dispose of tlieir cadetships, and carry on all 
traffic they could ; for, with their charter, they might be assured 
power of oppression would be at an end. If the Court below had^ ho 
furisdiciion, where, he would ask, were his unhappy clients to obtain 
redress ? The Court of Chancery, in this country, could do thei flO 
gob<^ It was true, they might petition Parliament, might get somh 
Hou^ Gentleman and some Noble Lord to present their petition, which 
would doubtless be ordered to lie upon the table ; and if that was 
considered a sufficient recompense for the loss of 20,0001. a year, 
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mijstfb?; unreasonable fellows indeed. The doctrine, as laid down: by 
his Learned Friends, of all the property of the conquered vestihg in the. 
conqueror, was the most monstrous he had ever heard, and decidedly 
contrary to all the modes of modern warfare ; and if it was — ^>yhich he 
coxild scarcely credit — the practice of Honourable Company in the 
numerous wars in which they had been enji^a^ed, the sooner that such a 
sanguinary power ceased the better ; and he, for one, should be most 
happy to see them before another tribunal. 


The Master of the Kolls said he thouf^ht it his duty to call the 
attention of the Learned Counsel to the question before their Lordships. 
It was, as he understood it — ^Had tlie Nabob VVallajaw retained the 
power of assiiinin^^ the f^rant at his pleasure ? for if so, his successors 
must necessarily he invested with a similar power. Perhaps the 
Learned Counsel would see the propriety of bcin/r more moderate in his 
epithets. 

Mr. Brougham conceived that all his arj,niments bore upon that posi- 
tion. lie used the epithets only upon the supposition that tlie conduct 
of the Company had hcen such as descril>ed. If it was not, they, of 
course, did not apply : if it was, he had only to regret that language 
wmld not furnish him with any suiliciently stron^r to express his feelings 
upon the subject, lie then contended, at considerable length, and with 
much force, that private pnqnwty did not, and ought not, to pass to the 
conqueror ; that the grant made by Wallajaw to Assim was in perpetuity; 
and that, by the express provision of tin; chartin' granted to the Com- 
pany by the 13th of the late King, they were clearly amenable to the 
jurisdiction of the Court at Madras. 

The >Solicitor-(teneral having replied, strangers were ordered to 
withdraw, and tlieir Lordships continued in deliberation for a consitjer- 
, able time. On our re-adinission, 


The Master of the UoEEs pronounced judgment. Their Lo 
were •clearly of opinion, that the Court bejow could not, under the (Cir- 
cumstances of this case, exercise any jurisdiction. The ch'arter cer: 
tainly rendered the (Pmpany, in some instances, amenable to the civil 
authorities, l)ut that was as a commercial company, and not as a sove- 

S n power, in whicli latter capacity they had here acted. His Honour 
?d, that after what had passed, he thouglit it right to say, that the 
Company, in their Lordshij»s^ opinion, wais not ilescrving of the slightest 
. Ciensure. They liad not taken the jaghire for themselves, they had be- 
stowed it upon the eldest son ; and although that disposition Avas not in 
(Conformity Avith the Mohammedan laws, their Lordships thought they 
'■wto more entitled to praise than hhiine. Their judgment, therefore, 
AvaSj.that tlie decree pronounced by the Court heloAv he reversed. 

, .Mr.^IoKNE begged to know the extent of their Lordships’ judgment; 
Mull Khan had not appealed, and, therefore, he presumed, the 
beloAv Avas good against him, and in that ease it Avould ctFect all 
‘ the purposes his client sought. 

Tbe Master of the Rolls said, that Avas a singular fact, and re* 
^ifed some deliheration. After some discussion, however, he added, 
pat such must clearly ho the e^se ; Koiili must conform to that decree, 
circumstance, he must say, their Lordships Avere far frohi re? 




High Coui# of Admiralty. 

(Before the Right Honourable Lord Stow ell) 

Capture op Java. 

This was a case of prize-money, which was fully arf^ued in a former 
Term. 

The Court now proceeded to deliver in judi^ment. The question^ 
arose out of a dili’erence as to the miiimer in which the booty was distri- 
buted that had been captured ])y the naval and military forces engai(cd 
in the conquest of the Isle of Java, under Admiral fSto])ford and General 
Achinuty. TJic property, it appeared, was properlj^ collected and 
realised, and the proceeds transmitted to lin»j[land. Two distributions 
were made according to a rule which had i)een acted upon for many 
years, and which was to the eilect, that the a.i^ents of the two services 
should receive in proportion to the relative numbers employed in the 
expedition. 

In the present case the military force enc^affcd was the greatest, 
and the army ai^jent received the largest proportion of the prize- 
money. When tlie third distribution came to be made, hoAvever, 
the commercial liouse, in possession of the property, divided it by 
new rule under tlie sanction of Lord Lllenborough’s opinion, which was, 
that whatever may be ihc diversity of numbers of each service engm^ed” 
in an enterprise, the booty should be equally distributed. 'I'hat opinion 
was acted upon l)y this C'ourt in a question arising upon the booty cap- 
tured, at Tarragona, but the Court expressly observed, when laying down . 
the rhle in tliat case, that it desired to be understood as protecting itself 
against ripping up former distributions, which had taken place under 
the old rule. 

Notwitlistanding that declaration, however, Mr. England, the agent 
of the naval forces engaged in the expedition, now called upon* the 
Court to say, whether justice would be done to the navy, if he did 
not receive a proportion equivalent to that receivc<l by the other party in 
the two first distributions? The (murt considered itself l)ound to adhere 
to the caution*previously expressed, and not to rip up torincr distribu-.^; 
tions. The two distributions made under the old rule must be considered 
formhr distributions. They were made long antecedent to the new rule^ 
and when made were universally approved of and acquiesced in by 
parties interested. A long time had elapsed, and many questions wero^ 
generated l)etween the two first distributions and the last. The tw^ first • 
distributions were properly made, and though a new rule had beep IMd 
down upon more mature consideration, that was an after-thought, 
could not affect former transactions. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Court, under all the circumstances, did not think it imperptiyp 
to disturb the former distributions, and therefore dismissed the applItP^ 
tion made by the agent for the navy, but dismissed the case witkbltl 
costs, \as it was a very proper question for the opinion of the Court. 
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Debate at the East India House. 

Wednesday y June 1827 . * 

The minutes of last Court having- been md, 

The Chairman, (the Hon. IJugli Lindsay,) acquainted the Court, that certain 
papers, which had Ix^en presented to Parliament, would be laid before the Pro- 
prietors. The following were the papers : the annual account of the revenues 
and charges of the East India Company ; copies and extracts of all communica- 
tions relative to the burning of Hindoo widows, from the nth of July 1825, to- the 
present time, together with ;rn account of the number of suttees from 1823, and 
a list of superannuations' granU'd to the seiTants of the Company. 

Mr. Jackson wislu’d to know whether, in that list of superannuations, there 
were any coming under the description of extra clerks ? 

The Chairman stated that there were only regular semnts in that list, and no 
extra clerks, though superannuations of that description were in the habit of 
•being granted. 

A letter from Mr. Bosanquet was then read, returning thanks for the honour 
which had lieen conferred on him, by the resolution which had been adopted by 
the Court of l^roprietors. 

After the by-laws relative to the General Election of Directors had been read, 

The Chairman stated, the Court of Ib'oprietors had come to the resolntion 
that the amount of the* dividend on the capital stock of the Company, from the 
6th of January to the Tithof July, be 5| per cent., and he moved that the resolution 
«f the Court of Directors be adopted, which was accordingly done. 

BY-KAWS. 


The Chairman moved that the Annual Report from the Committee of By-* 
Taws Ik? read. 

The Report set lorth, that tlic Committee had proceeded to the discha^ of 
their duty, and were satisfied that the by-laws had been <luly obsen'^ and 
executed ; and that in the discharge of their remaining duty they did not p|(^se 
to sugge.st any addition to the present laws. . 

Mr. Gahagan was sorry that tlie Committee of By-laws had come |bft 
decision. He was sure that any person, looking at those by-laws, and at i-e^t 
events, would be convinced that there was a great deal to .amend. He wish^'j|ie 
Comaiittec had employed themselves in discovering distinctly what weiVthe- 
qualifications ncress.-iry, in civil and military officers, to be elected Dirc^rs. 
Great doubts at present existed on the subject. He was sure that it was the 
unanimous opinion that a military officer, who had resigned his situation, was 
‘.not qualified to be elected a Director for two years afterwards ; and it was also a 
C public imderstartding, that although a maritime officer was qualified to bo elected 
i-ft Director, be wa.s, however, liable to be removed. It was not stated that he was 
yirtually ineompetent to he elected, but that he was liable to be removed. He 
' therefore suggested, that, in common sense and common decency, the by-laws 
required the attention of the Commitfi^e, with a viexv to amend them. 

The names of the gentlemen, who liad formed the Committee, were tlicn read. 

Mfi Jackson wished to give notice, that unless the subject mentioned hv the 
Proprietor should he taken up by the Committee of By-laws, he should 
to be his duty to bring forward a motion respecting it. For certainly thd 
■fCtominittee, having taken so complete a bircVs-cye view of the question, had very 
Well omitted to do that for which they had been appointed. 

^ Maxfiell wished to know how many of the Committee had attended 

mp^ir meetings ? 

Chairman stated that no report had been made. 

Gilchrist had last year said something iqjon this subject. He had 
M^Wnted to get a return of the attendance of the Members. Had that 8^geftt|on 
^^^Kjtollowed up, the Chaimian would have now an opportunity; of iteting at 
I^I^Mithat such and such individuals had not attended the Committee. 

:r ' W stated, thftt the clerk to the Committee of By-laWs Vew also one 
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Company's clerks. Tlie list, therefore, of the attenrlance of the^embefs 
th« Cc^niittce could be produced, and instead of calling the Carman to 
IM:count, )vho was in no wise responsible, a motion ought to be made for the pro- 
duction of the list. 

' The QHAirman stated, that it ms competent in the General Court to call 
upon the Committee for that accotmt, but the Court of Directors had no such 
■power. 

Mr. Wigram said, that the Committee might choose any one for their secrC* 
tary they thought fit, and if they clioose one of the Company’s clerks, tlie Court 
of Directors liad not, on that account, any control over him. He stated this 


because a learned J^roprietor seemed to think that the Directors had the power to 
call upon the clerk of the Committee of By-laws to produce the list of attend* 
ance of the Members. 

Mr. Jackson explained. 

The Chairman then stated, that the By-laws provided that fifteen gentlemen 
should be annually chosen to form a committee to sit upon the By-laws. He 
now bad to mov'c that Humphrey Ilowortli be continued a Member of the 
Committee. 

Dr. G I Lcri HIST understood that this gentleman had not attended the Com- 
mittee of By-laws for some time. So at least he had been informed, but he did 
not state it positively. He understood that this gentleman had unfortunately 
been prevented by indisposition from attending to his duties. He was a gentle- 
man well known for the liberality of his sentiments, and would he, if he could 
attend, of great use to the Committee of By-laws. He lamented that sickness, 
and no other indisposition, had prevented that regular attendance which he would 
have given had ho liad it in his power. Jf his information should prove to be cor- 
rect, he should propose that some other individual of this Court do supply the 
place of Mr. Howorth. 

Mr. Dixon asked whether the gentleman deserved to be rejected only for 
aickuess } 

ijdr. Twining had not been in the Court when this conversation had com- 
men^d, but he would he obliged to the Chairman to inform him, whether it was 
CO^^t for a niemher of tlic Committee to oiler his opinions. •> 

< Jackson was sure the hon. Proprietor had not been in Court, or he would 
l^e'emhraced the opportunity of answering a question whicli had been asked 
jjll^cting the atUmdanee of the Committee. 

..‘The Chairman explained to the hon. Proprietoi, that some observations had 
been made respecting tlie absence of Mr. Howorth from tlie Committee. ' 

gentleman was so well known, and his services were so eminent in tlie parties^ 
situation he held in the Committee that Ave considered, it would nothcaiuat 
reason for leaving him out of the Committee, because he was labouring ui^toc 
sickness. 

Mr. Twining was ready to serond the motion, if it had not been seconded 
already. He certainly, if he had lxN*n in (kjurt when allusion was maile to Mf* 
Howoitb, should have thought it his duty, however humble an ach ocatc be might 
be, to offer his testimony to the services of that gentleman. It had been unifonhly 
regretted by the Committee that illness should have kept him frmu attending,]^ 
no inconvenience had arisen from that cireumstanee, because, when any 
twcurred, upon whicli it was thought desirous to have his opinion, jiuch 
,,^had been referred to him, the Committee had had his opinion upon it, 
the clearness and perspicuity that distinguished it. He was anxious of 
testimony to the regret of the Committee, that illness should have depriv^ Pptt 
of attendance of that gentleman. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to explain. He had cast no imputations on Mr. 
the contrary, he had said that he was a man of liberal sentiments, 

^ he ki^ew how to execute his duties. 

, Mr., Hume had yesterday a communication with Mr. Howorth, andhff^^O!^. 
* BtaS/i that mental abilities of that gentleman were as vigorous at prelW^ 
at any other' time tliey had been ; and any person who had observed his 
, to interests of the Company be soiry that 
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illness sl^uld deprive the Company of his services. He had, hdwever,foliSi0lB?^j 
tion in saying, that if there should appear no hopes of the recovery 
worth, or of his performing those duties which were expected, that gfentlertiy^*^ 
would himself tender his resignation. But he did think that it was iidl for ^ 
member of the Committee to say, that the alienee of the Chairman hiiil^iot been!'' 
fdt, aa that would only prove that tlie inemTOrs of the Committee mig’^t be dimi- t 
nisbed, or that the Committee might be done away witli entirely. The horii 
Proprietor concluded by repeating, that Mr. Howorth still retained his meptal 
abilities as fresh as ever, and that he did not despair of being able to resume the 
duties of his office. « < 

Mr. Twining had been misunderstood. He never had said, that the Chair- 
man’s absence was not felt; on the contrary, his absence was frccpiently re- 
gretted ; but any (picstion of importance was referred to him for the benefit of 
his opinion. 

The motion, that Mr. Humphrey Howorth continue a member of the Com- 
mittee, was then put and carried ?inaiiimously. 

On the motion, that George Cummins, Esq. be continued a member of the 
Committee of By-laws, 

Mr, Huivik stated, that in agreeing to the nomination this year, he did not pre- 
clude himself from objecting to it on a future occasion, as he thought that every 
office should be efficiently Idled. He then asked whether an aecount of the atteud- 
ance of the Committee was kept ; and be tbought it would be satisfactory to the 
Court if the Chairman would state, on the average, what was the proportion of 
members that had attended. 


The Chairman stated, that if such a report was desired it must be desired by 
the whole Court ; hut no such motion having been made, no return ha<l been laid 
before the Court. ^ AVith respect to what had fallen from the lion. Proprietor^, " 
concerning Mr. Cummins, he stateu, that whatever were his infirmities, they 
might not have prevented him from attending to the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Cummins was then unanimously re-elected, as were every one of the mem- ' 
hers of the old Committee, with the exception of Mr. Henry Smith, deceased, ; to 
supply whose place, Mr. James Hallet was elected. ’ , ' '■ 

Mr. Hallet briefly returned thanks. He stated, that being associated & the,., 
vote of the Court, with gentlemen of so much respectability, he Would prnvp. WW **’’ 
self worthy of their choice in the discharge of his duties. 

Mr. Jackson gave notice that lie would move for an account of the attenda^je 
of the Committee of By-lasvs, for the last two years. ’ 

JDft. Gilchrist stated, that one gentleman of the Committee had in a maliner 
ptOnaised that sucli a statement should be ready. Mr. Twining had made that 
statement, and he. h;id sat down in the assurance that the Court would have an 
account of which members had attended, and ivliich had not. ' 

. Ifr. Twining was not aware that he had been so requested, and that he had” 
mAde any promise. He did recollect that the Hon. Proprietor luid mentioned 
SOi^ething about attendance, but he thought that the allusion was to the Court, 
pf JDirectors. All that he stated was, that if there were any doubt existing on A " ' 
particular point, and those doubts were stated to the Committee of Bye-l^ws, ' 
they would be immediately and carefully investigated, and an account would bp 
giyen of that investigation. 

1 papt Maxfielu understood that there was no objection to answer questions ; ' 

fiwilJect had been discussed at the last Court. * " 

I^'.^^Xhairman thought it was quite evident that the business of the Couit? > 
■bould. be proceeded in. ^ 

(j^n^l Thornton stated that questions had been put and answered, sM the 
not been delayed one minute. ' 

iKjACKSON had certainly very important questions to ask, and he hoped tlmt 
S2ourt would not consider it as misspent time, to waid till the proccedingswOTe' 
Akfcecause the questions he had intended to ask the Chairman this day, greatiy 
I the interest and honour of the Proprietors. ^ 

grant to major-general sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, ^ 
DSAIRMAHi acquAinted thp Court} that it was made snecial for the nurnoaa 



on the Gfdni Archibald Campbell, f Iff 

#’■ 

{lefore the Proprietors an unanimous Resolution of the (^ouii|of l>i^^ ^ 
ry^rs M ^e 23d ult., granting to Major-General Sir A. Campbell, G!^. 
prasion 0 ^ 1,000/. per annum on the grounds therein stated. 

. Ite repOlHi on which the resolution was founded was then read. It set forth, *! 
tbat thef^ort, anxious to mark i|L high sense of the skill and gallantry dis- ' 
playe4 bylSir A. Campbell in his op^tions against the Burmese, as well as of 
nis, forbearance in entering into negotiations with that power, when he had pushed ^ 
the wemy to extremities, resolved to grant him a pension of 1,000/. per annum, ' 
to c(wmcnce from the date of the treaty of peace, subject to the approbation of 
the general Court of Proprietors, and of the Commissioners for managing the 
affairs of India. 

The Chairman, in rising to move this resolution, thought it unnecessary for'' 
him to say almost one word on the distinguished services of this honourable 
officer. His conduct had carried our forces triumphantly through one of the 
most difficult and perilous wars ever undertaken ; prosecuted, as it was, in a 
country quite unknown. He hatl so conducted that war as to lead it to a happy 
consummation. He must say, too, that that this gallant commander, when in 
the sighli of the capital, which he was most desirous of possessing, had the 
humanity to take into consideration the benefits of the public service, and to stop 
at the very moment, when he might have carried the town by force of arms. 
He, therefore, moved that this Court do approve of the Resolutions of the Court 
of Directors of the 23d of May last, granting a pension of 1,000/. per annum 
to, Sir A. Campbell. 

Mr. Pattison (the Deputy Chairman) rose to second the qiotion. He stated 
that it was altogetlier unnecessary for liim to add a single word to the statement 
of the Hon. Chairman. There was one circumstance which he would state ; 
namely, that this gallant officer was a King’s officer. But the Court was not'* 
now to institute an inquiiy into the qualities of the twff services. The only 
matter of consideration was the goodness and intrinsic value of the service 
performed, and the excellent conduct of the man, who had been honoured by 
the King’s command. He decidedly approved of this motion, and hoped that it 
would meet with the unanimous assent of the Court. ' , 

Mr*fHuME was happy to concur in the vote proposed, but it was very seldom 
that,,t|ifis Court had the good fortune of manifesting to the army in India the'" 
value of their services. It was quite impossible, in a country held by the - 
aw^t^^ not to he convinced of the great importance, notonly of keeping the araiy 
iiV» 8|ktc of efficiency, but upon all occasions testifying their sense of the value r 
of tihe services of that army. He was happy, for one, in being able to concur itk 
thi§ vote, and he quite agreed iti what hiid fidlen from the hon. Director of ' 
impropriety of making any distinctions between the two services. It is well;' 
kpown that there formerly existed great distinction in rank and pay betwee|t ) . 
the services, but they were now placed on an equal footing with regard to p|y ,,, 
and rank. It would certainly be very improper to make the least distinction hy 
this grant, because it was made to a King’s officer, as it would be recollected?^ 
thiX the last time this Court had an opportunity to offer a similar testimony 
its r^ard, the officer who received that testimony was a King’s officer. He'* 
woi^ take this opportunity of saying, that he did not think that sufficient attend 
tion had been paid to the complaints of our army in India. There had ofd 
Ix&en more representations from different individuffis who seemed to think 
selves very much neglected. They seemed to think that all the orders 
Opart of Directors had for their object the reducing their allowances andf 
It was impossible for any one to say, whether their complaints were well fotti 
or not^^ but he hoped that the Court appreciated the value and importance a' 

Army. He hoped that tlie Court would not be guided by any narrow feeling 
they might depend upon it that such views would be dcstnictive to the intcrei 
the' Company. It was of great importance, he thought, to have the army satl 
He believed that there had been too great a disposition to appoint King's of 
to supersede those in the Company in situations which they were not so 
qualified to fill.' Vlt would be invidious to single out instances, hut he could aj 
them, where, during the late war, examples had occorf^d of some of the " ‘ 
Oriental Umli.f'ol. II N 
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.officers jieing superseded by much younger men, who were not lo wad qni^yi# 
to dll the Eituations, cither by a knowledge of the language, or of the htiAUM 
the Natives, and vyho were by no means men of long standing and tried adulUitlt 
It would be to single out instances, unless they were to go into the general queik 
t}on ; and he took this opportunity of sayin||^ that while he approved ^th^voUiy 
he hoped the Court would discourage any preference being given to the Kiag^^ 
officers over those of the Company. It was well known that the King's officers 
might change their service, but the Company’s officers were tied to India^con^ 
ifined to that country to exercise their talents and abilities, and it did appeil^ery 
hard that they should have causes of complaint* The subject, he conceived, de>« 
manded the attention of the Court of Directors. 

Sir John Doyle trusted that it would not I)e siipposd that he rose for the 
|mrpose of objecting to any measure which the Court of Directors had thought 
proper to bring forward as a mark of approbation of the distinguished services 
' of the gallant Officer in question. On the contrary, the principle of rewarding 
^ those, from whose exertions such benefits resulted, as in the present instance, 
tvas perfectly in unison with his feelings and sentiments. It was a principle as 
politically wise as it was morally just. He had not the good fortune to be known 
personally to this gallant Officer, but he did know him by the report of his emi* 
nent seiwices and indefatigable zeal, which had proved successful under circum^ 
stances the most discouraging, and surrounded by difficulties of no common 
magnitude, which could only be surmounted by a condensation of all those 

a ualities which formed the essence of a military character. Though he fglt 
lat the grant of a pension to this gallant Officer was well deserved, and would 
give additional ^dat to his merits, still he confessed he should have preferred, 
ns a more military reward, that a share should have been assigned to him in 
the disposition of that prize-money which had been accumulated by his skill 
and braveiy. 

Dr. Gilchrist completely aj^eed in every expression which had been uttered 
on tliis motion, but more particularly in the observations made by the DopCi^ 
Chairman, that by wlmtever jiart of the troops services might be perfonnedf, 
whetlier by the King’s or the Company’s officers, if those services were effieiantk 
th^ ought to be propei'ly rewarded. 

The Chairman, in rcfi‘rence to what had fallen from an hon. Proprietor, 
the liberty of saying, tliat he was not aware those reductions which he had nttn- 
tioned as having taken place in the allowances of the Indian army. In T^jurd 
to what had fallen from him respecting the selection made by the different com- 
mnders in India, he could only hope that that practice did not exist WiA 
respect to the prize-money, there would be a question soon put, which woidd 
show that the prize-money would be disposed in a way satisfactory to the galhuoit 
General. 

Mr. Dixon thought no man could charge the India Company with any undne 
partiality in rewarding the services of their officers ; and in doing so they hid 
jllCted in a noble and princely manner. 

Mr, R. Jackson, in expressing his approbation of the motion, observed, that 
ijt was not necessary for him to take up many minutes of their time j because, 
when the proposition of a vote of thanks to General Campbell was brought fiur* 
Ifard on a former occasion, he had travelled, as it were, through every leagiiiv 
:^f his campaign, through all the vicissitudes of pestilence, famine, and miMtaiy 
n^ril ; showing, as he went along, how much the Company were indebted to hw 
foresight, vigilance, and courage. Cordially uniting in that vote of thanks, ke 
shoj^ld now, with equal cordi^ity, vote for tiie proposed grant The moclofi 
1|i^i,|igreed to unanimously* ^ ^ . 

'V ' AUDITING OF MARINE ACCOUNTS. 

The Chairman informed the Court, that it was further made special, 



‘ of Manilt Accounts^ 

of tnich deep Importance that I trust no apoloirv is nedittairiil* 
l4vl8rting><o them. ^ 

.v^TImtone general and approved sjrstem of audit should be observed in past- 
11^ of pilldic accounts^ is, 1 believe, admitted and observed in this country, ear 
JWay it WAOt, and should not be ob|Brved in India, it remains for you. Sir, to 

auditing the accounts of any persons or public officers, should 
be a^cct to vapr at the caprice of individuals, is liable to the most obvious ittd 
pOTOtul objections, and no elevation of rank or presumed high character shouIA 
warrant the auditing authorities in departing from the general principles of sx^ 
amining and auditing the public accounts ; and the same scale should, I concei?^ 
be applied to one party ^ well as to another, let them he either civil, military, or 
marine. I, of course, Sir, mean to except secret service money, as well as certain 
political disbursements ; I allude more particularly, Sir, to supplies in the commer^ 
islal department, &c. &c. and of naval and military stores. 

The salaries of the members of the Marine Board are, the president, per month,' 
4683 rupees, or, per annum, 6874/., the members, per month, have 3750 rupe^ 
Wwura, 5625/., exclusive of a secretary and very large establishment. 

The existence of Boards for the conduct of business must be either benefidil 
w injurious to the public interest, as they are the most expensive appendages of 
the Government; and unless they work well, maybe considered a dead weight 
upon the revenue, for the sake of patronage only. ° 

I shall be iierbaps told, that the creation of Boards in India was taken from tho 
Olistence of the Boards here ; but that will he no sufficient reason, Sir, unless it it 
shown that in practice they entirely agree, and that I am sure will not be ab» 
tempted ; they differ no less in the amount of their labours and dispatch of busi- 
ttess, than th^ do in the amount of their salaries; the contrast, however, may bo 
doomed invidious, although edifying ; I therefore afford you, Sir, the opportunity 
of making it, reserving to myself the liberty of analysing and applying it. 

,your Boards in India are considered branches of the Government authority} 
and as such, meet with a degree of support and protection from Government^ 
which IS not extended to the Boards in this country, and, in fact, scarcely any 
act of the Boards in India would render them subject to that censure which 
Wmild be readily applied here when merited. 

Aa many gentlemen here may be unaware how the business is done at tht 
Boalr^, it may be requisite to state it. 

With most of the Boards one day in the week is appointed as Board day, when 
tiba members, attended by the Secretary for the transaction of business, ma4( 
probably at half-past ten, and adjourn at about three ; if the members differ in opti- 
nioa, they minute and counter-minute, which minutes are in many cases bandid 
up to Government to decide on the points at issue, and much delay, embarrass- 
meQt^ and inconvenience ocair in consequence. 

Business, during the other days of the week, being a tropical ettmatf, is trans« 
toted by the Secretary, who circulates a box containing letters received, and Ml 
Dttoawertd, on which each member offers any remarks, which are again clrctt* 
lated, and not unfrequentlv long minutes and discussions between opposing mcui^f 
bwt take plaw, from which much delay inevitably ensues ; and indeed, if t' 
member is desirous, by delay, of defeating any measure, he often has the 
by detaining the box to minute, and I hare known such box detained several dayl^l 
«Bd 1^ su^ delay only a point was carried, as tlie time which had elapsed 
diwed the proposed arrangement impossible. 

<*1 bare long bad some acquaintance with the evils resulting from the existetfldi 
of some o| your Boards, but I was particularly struck by a remark once madt 
ltfp|rmehee by one of the oldest, ablest, and most experienced of your Cbp 

^^TPetrie, when Governor of Prince of Wales’s Island, observed, tbatif Ibp f 
ingenuity had been exerted to devise a plan to retard public butintifc y 
ditrord, ^^pass the Oovemment, and swell out the records to an ertS os 
JPtndexea ml detection of fallacies next to impossiUe, it was (he ciee^ I 
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; and tlie conduct of your Marine Board at CSalcutta, wKci^lie 
the remark, verified its truth and accuracy. 'O. y 

To save time, Sir, I shall at once advert to its labours at that time; if lih<^« 
Sir, you can put me right should the premises be denied, I shall movc^ ior papm 
to prove the fact, although it must be notoriously known in this aa4 

therefore, unnecessary to go back to it. ^ , *> ; 

The circumstance I allude to, Sir, was the audit and examination ' of ^ the 
bills of Messrs. Kyd and Co., builders to the Hon. Company at Calcuttjy^teiT 
the death of that amiable and inestimable member of your civil service, Mr,^ Spake, 
who was long President of the Marine Board, and the Board which sounded at 
*^'lii8 death fell to work to minute and counter-minute, while auditing the builders 
bills ; and, Sir, volumes were Avritten in lieu of auditing, and monstrous as it must 
appear. Sir, you know it to be a fact, that no less than from five to seven years 
were so occupied, and yet. Sir, the completion of audit was not effected. 

During this time. Sir, the Government were constantly referred to, nor did the 
reference, I believe, stop there ; 1 think you were also referred to upon the subject, 
Sir. Such delay, however injurious to the public, proved more injurious perhaps 
to the unfortunate builder, and it literally made a wreck of his own flourishing 
concern j and indeed, Sir, such delay must l>e considered sufficient to ruin any 
concern whatever, which had only the fair and honest profits of trade to sup- 
port it. 

The Supreme Government, Sir, at length either grew weary of the tardy pro** 
gross of the Marine Board, or perhaps felt for the cruel situation of the wretched 
builder, and at once took the audit of the builder’s accounts then in arrears, and 
subjected them to the decision and audit of arbitrators. , ? 

The Government appointed the Marine Surveyor- General of India as auditor 
and arbitrator, no doubt supposing that accounts which had occupied one of 
those Boards for years required mathematical solution, or probably involved 
some question in the occult sciences. 

The master-builder, Sir, appointed a plain intelligent gentleman who WW>, ^ 
member of one of the mercantile houses at Calcutta. 

In six short weeks. Sir, did those gentlemen audit and pass those aocousts 
which occupied your Marine Board for a .scries of years. 

I shall offer no other comment upon it, Sir, than to say, that if justice had l^e^ 
done the builders, some compensation would have been made them for the Ipas, 
vexation, and injiiiy, they sustained, in consequence, for so many years. 

Having now. Sir, introduced the Marine Board to this Court, I beg to aeaure 
you I shall not tire you by adducing eA’cry instance I could bring forward, bu^ 
shall content myself with those necessary to a fair illustration of its labours* to 
enable this Court to judge of its general merits. 

With respect to the auditing of accounts, the ordinary practice was for thosie 
officers or persons who submitted those accounts »through such department, to 
send them in the firsfinstance to the Secretary to the Marine Board ; he forward- 
ed them to the Marine paymaster, who was the examiner as well as the auditor 
ns to market prices and sales, &c. allowed ; and his mode of audit was govenied 
by instructions framed by the Board’s orders to him for such purposes. ^ 

' ^e paymaster then, in most cases, examined the accounts submitted, compnricd 
'the prices charged with the market .sales, checked off the accounts to the markft 
» rates ; and submitting a report to the Board, returned the accounts ; the Bo^i^ 


then ordered the accounts to be checked agreeably to the paymaster’s suggf|Btie|i, 
and passed them back to the paymaster for payment. 

If one believed, Sir, in most cases the paymaster checked the accounts; it must 
^ abpear strange. Sir, why he did not do so in all, or to use a coarse hon^y adage^ 
what was sauce for the .goose, was not sauce for the gander } but; Sir, the 
^Marine Board had prohibited his doing so; their order* to such effect .vill{T 
^tnist, be found in your records, and 1 shall move for its production. 

^ ■ | t happened. Sir, that the practice of checking the prices, charged in h^Ua{i>y..pe 
Wtos, was deemed unnecessary when the Board induced Govctpftent* to 


* Date 3d Jmie 1818, 



Certafn stores from the master-builder to the import wMleh(>ri^ 
keepe:^ ; heVas a civil servant, Sir, and notwithstanding the high respect I entdr-» 
tiHhtt’ and ever shaU, Sir, for the gentlemen of the civil service, I must say I think 
accounts should have been audited by the same scale and in the same man* 
lief aa thdiie of the master-builder, <rf the captains commanding your cruiser*, 
and of all others submitted to the Marine paymaster; and I do think, Sir, not one 
of th6 members of the Bengal Civil Service would feci complimented by an ex- 
fcb n thy passed in their favour. 

‘ l^re say, Sir, the Board meant merely to save the paymaster unnecessai^ 
trouble, hut I do think it was bad taste. , . 

Now, Sir, the import workhouse-keeper, whose bills for articles supplied frojiif* 
the bazars were thus exempted by the Board from the ordinary form of audit, 
#as Mr. John Trotter. 

Considering Mr. Trotter’s nautical ignorance, or unacquaintance with the qua- 
lity and price of various naval stores supplied by him, it follows, as a matter of 
coutse, that his Native servants purchased the articles, or, in other words, as 
his agents made the supplies ; and it ought t& have followed equally as a matter 
of course, that the bill for supplies so made ought to have been subjected to 
thie same audit ns those of all other bills in the marine departments ; and when 
we remember that the accidental supplies made by other persons were but a* 
drops to the ocean, compared to those made by Mr. Trotter, it must appear ra*- 
ther remarkable that such audit was confined to the minor, and not to the major 
disbursements. 

T shall but illustrate the labours of the Marine Board, and enable this Court to 
judge of its merits, by stating liow the trifling bills for the supply of vegetables, 
^negar, or lime-juice, made to your cruisers at different ports, were audited, and 
to what unqualified deductions the pittance of pay allowed to the oflicers of your 
Marine was subjected to by the fiat of this Board, as a specimen of audit. 

Your cruisers, in touching at different ports, are allowed a trifling supply of 
reliables, lime-juice, vinegar, and candles, the amount of which, for six or 
seven months, may .probably average two or three hundred rupees, or 20/. or 
30/. sterling ; the bill of such supply, accompanied by vouchers, is submitted 
by the commander or purser for payment when the ship’s accounts arc settled, 
hild, the crew paid ; by the order of the Marine Board, a market price is assumed 
afid'ajpplied, and the bills are reduced as they think proper, or as the pay-master 
suggests, before they are paid : and as the disbursement was made at different 
pofts, the commander is subjected to the loss, which is consequently deducted 
from his pay. , 

‘ Such a mode of auditing a bill, if it can be called an audit, is at best arbitrary, 
and liable to numerous objections, unless the supplies were made, at the port 
whtre tlie audit is made, and no person could then object to their being regulated 
market rates ; but when made at distant and foreign ports, where the sup- 
plies' were perhaps obtained with difficulty, such bills, in justice, ought to have 
oefen audited in the same manner as those of the Royal Navy. ^ , 

' * T mration this, Sir, merely to illustrate the Board’s vigilance, and I shall now 
.read the copy of a letter from the Marine Pay-master to the Marine Board, witk 
‘Ir^rfencc to the audit of Mr. Trotter’s Bills ; the audit of which had been, by the 
JBoajrd’s orders of June Jd, 1818, confined to a mere comparison of the origin*!; 
’Bills’ with the account submitted, and without any regard to the market-ratMi,: , 
^^heibtter from the Paymaster is dated August 3d, 1821. 

and/. P, Larkins^ Es^rs.^ and Members of the Marine Boardi ^ 
— In acknowledging the receipt of your secretary's letter, dated- 'I 
ifte^ti'Ultimo, conveying to me the Board’s orders directing me to audit hjUv 
bills for the supplies of stores purchased by him from the Bazar/ 1 
beg to be inforrUed, whether I am to audit them merely as before, by compar^g 
41^ qi^htities supplied and charj^d with the original bills and indents for , 
dein*g|M, or whether f am to remark on the accordance of the prMr . 
^fOBmared rates in the Bazar, or market sales. 

> * tfm mdoced to jequest the Board's orders on these points, in consequent* W 
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Marine Board’s orders to my predecessor, under date the 9d of JoM^ 1^1 
in which the auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills was confined to comparing hie (l^air|e| 
with ^e prices of the several articles in the original bills ; therefore I cooM 
without deviating from the path prescribed by the Board, have remarked in 
way on the accordance, or otherwise, of the prices charged in Mr. Trotter’s hilto 
with the actual Bazar prices j consequently, the whole of the bills, as far $a 
regard market rates, have been unaudited ever since the 3d of June, 1818. 

* 1 beg to explain to the Board, that the m.aster-builder's bill, as well as i^biBs 
from other persons, with the exception of Mr. Trotter’s, have alwayrneen 
dheckifj agreeably to the Bazar rates when audited by me. — ‘ I am, Gentlerneq* 
your obedient servant, 

(Signed) * £. S. Ellis, Marine Paymaster.’ ■ 

* Fort- William^ Marine Paymaster's office^ 

the ‘id of August f 1821.’ 

[Here follows the Board’s reply.] 


‘7b E. S. Ellis, Esq., Marine Paymaster. 

' ‘ 1 am directed by the Marine Board to acknowledge the receipt of yotir 

letter, dated the 3d instant, and, in reply, to desire that you will continue, for tho 
present, to audit Mr. Trotter's bills in the way you have been accustomed to do, 
or, in other words, that you will merely Compare the quantities of articles char^ 
for by the Naval Storekeeper, with the quantities mentioned in the original bills 
or receipts of the persons from whom they were purchased. Mr. Trotter has 
been desired to transmit on all occasions the last-mentioned documents to you, 
with his accounts of supplies purchased for the Board. — I am, Sir, your mostobS'* 
dient servant, 

(Signed) ‘ H. Sargent, Secretary.* 

‘ Marine Board, 8zA qf August, 1821.’ 

Now, Sir, if Mr. Trotter’s bills for supplies were in accordance with the mw- 
ketp rice, why should not his hills have been audited by the market rates as well 
as those of every other person ^ And, as it Ought to he known that Mr. Trotter 
charged a commission of 5 per cent, on all articles to be provided, exclusive of 
charges, amounting to about 2f per cent, more, and as all other persons were not 
Hdlowed any commission, it would seem extraordinary that his bills should IjO 
dado an exception from such salutary rule. 

In the abstract of bills submitted to the Marine Paymaster, the account of 
eupplies furnished by Mr. Trotter for the Marine Department, in September, 
'1822, is as follows : 

Rs. An,rtc. 

* The account said to be (cost of articles supplied) is , . 8018 10 fi 

‘The charges on ditto, as made by Mr. Trotter . 206 4 8 ] « 

‘ Mr. Trotter’s commission . . . . 400 15 7 J 


8615 14 9 

Hence it is evident, Sir, an augmentation of more than 7§ per cent, takes 
place on prices not governed or regulated by the market rates. 

V 1 have, Sir, copies of the bills from your records, and could exhibit them 
most striking point of view. Sir ; but I refrain for the present. ^ 

‘ On the 18th of May, 1821, Mr. Trotter addressed a letter to the Marine Boa|4f 
in which he stated, that he flowed his Deevan to receive a deestoory of half an 
anna in the rupee, or more than 3 per cent., from the persons of whom articles 
!lsere purchased on the public account ; and the Board, through their 
jrttriisd to him on the 23rd of May, 1821. Those letters. Sir, are most imMYtiMili 
from tenderness, I will not adduce them, as I conceive the object f hsfe 
yiiw may be attained without them, in which case it may be unnecessary. 

could adduce fifty other instances illustrative of the labours of the Mifilt 
hut 1 shall reserve them for the present. 

1 remember well. Sir, the unmeasured remarks which were oa a 

MW DO when the Hyderabad loa& was 
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•litter iidiftii^ oirlmi I disposed to follow such courses; at the same b 
ilWIt this Court will not think too lightly of the mode of auditing the accownti, 
jlM more particularly those in which the natives of India are employed as ikss 
^Intermediate agents for making such supply. 

j It mvy> be ^so worth remarking, that the accounts of the Java expedition am 
not wt adjusted, while our charter is drawing towards its termination, 
leaving now adduced a specimen of the Board’s labour in its auditing oapa- 
Jet US advert to it as a channel of communication with Government on nan- 
lubjects. 

It is natural to conclude, from the designation of it as a Marine lioard^BUt 
possessed some nautical knowledge or information which might render Its 
avwlable to Government, in cases Avhcre such information was indispensable to 
promote the public service ; but experience would induce me to think the Board 
Was formed rather for the purpose of creating some good appointments than any 
benefits which could be expected to accrue from a board so constituted. 

It is enough to say the board is composed entirely of civil servants, whosd, 
nautical knowledge must have been acquired on the voyage to India as writers j 
and, however apt they may have been to form Indian Lords of the Admiralty, it 
is not reasonable to conclude a board so constituted would be found to exist but 
in the service of this Company. 

In 1818, it having been brought to the notice of Government, (by Captaja 
Hamilton, who then commanded the Duttira,) that one of your chartered ships, 
the Bombay Castle, had been nearly lost in the Straits of Sunda by striking on 
a sunken rock, it was deemed desirable that the exact position of such danger 
should be ascertained, and as two surveying ships were then proceeding from 
Calcutta with Sir Stamford Raffles to form a settlement in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, it offered a favourable opportunity for so doing. 

I commanded the surveying ships then about to sail ; and a desire to promote 
your interests, as well as the interests of navigation in general, induced me per- 
sonally to urge, and at length persuade, Captain Hamilton to bring it to the 
notice of Government; and little, indeed, Sir, could I have expected that It 
should have given birtli to the letter which was addressed by the Supreme Go- 
vernment to the Governor- General of the Netherlands Government at Batavia. 

tt may be here asked, why did not I, instead of suggesting to Captain Hamil- 
ton to bring the existence of such danger to the notice of Government, do so 
inyself.^ 

I had two reasons for doing so ; in the first place, Captain Hamilton was the 
, chief-mate of the Bombay Castle, when she strtick on the shoal, and was the^ 
fore good evidence of its h.iving existence. 

tn the next, I must have done so through the medium of the Marine Board, 
and experience had taught me the inability of arldrcssing them oftner than abso^ 
Itlte necessity compelled me, while I had every reason to believe the object I had 
in idew was more likely to be attained by the measure I adopted. 

The following letters will exhibit what was done in consequence, and every* 
j^rson who has ever seen a chart of the Straits of Sunda, will at once say, 
what it was the duty of the Marine Board to have done on the occasion, unless 
It had been believed that our Government seriously and deliberately intended to 
^kvaken and excite suspicion and distrust, as to the objects for which the survey* 
s^ps were sent into the Dutch waters. 

^ ‘ To Captain W?n. Maxfield, 8fc, 8fc. 

^ kare the orders of the Marine Board to transmit yon herewith the aiJ* 

■ — '**“-iatcn, addressed to the Commissioner General of the Netherianll 


^ lent at Batavia, on the subject of the projected survey in the Straitt 0# 
^Baoda^Which ^ou are desired to deliver accordingly, in the event of the survey 
Ita iuestion being undertidten. Should circumstances however arise to postpone, 
'^^ pftveht the execqtion of that service, you will, be pleased to withhold th§ dev 
miry of tba yelt ter, which is in that case to be returned to the Chief Secreti(y 

|g b^ewith annexed fdr i 
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atoiSi as aftio copy of a letter addressed to the Board by Mr. Chief Secretary 
in ^pursuance of which I am directed to furnish you with particular inAtruetkm^ 
to avoid any unnecessary communications with the Native Powers, connec^Mt 
with the Dutch, in the vicinity of the scene of your surveying operations. You are 
specially desired not to enter on any examination of either coast, nor tOC3fplOTd 
oAnipnea or Keyser's Bay, nor Lamping Bay. 

‘ ‘1 am, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, Oi 

« ■ ‘ (Signed) ‘E. S. PORTBURY, 

^ ^'Fort William^ Dec. 1818. ‘Secretary Marine Board.* 

f. 

^ To thmr Excellencies^ C'ornelis Theodore Clout y Baron Van des CapelleUy and Ad^ 
' miral A, A, Bayskes, Comnmsioucr General of his Majestsj the King of the 
^ NctherlandSy ^c, Sfc, Sfc. Batavia, 

* Honourable Sirs : — It has been represented to us to be extremely desirable, 
lOr the general interest of navigation and science, as well as for the convenience 
dd commerce with China and tlie Eastern seas, that the exact position and extent 
of the shoal in the Straits of Simda, called, ‘ Thwart-the-Way, should be distinctly 
ascertained, and accurately laid down in the charts and we have availed our- 
selves of an opportunity now presented of accomplishing that object. 

‘The ships Aeorchus and Minto, belonging to the Sun^eying Establishment of 
this Government, have been accordingly ordered on the service in question, th« 
execution of which is confided to Captain Maxfield, the Deputy Marine Surveyor-^ 
General. 

‘We have deemed it proper to announce the measures to your Excellencies, and 
to solicit your assistance to Captain Maxfield in the execution of a duty interest-^ 
ing to both nations, should circumstances render it necessary for him to seek it. 
♦ ‘ We have, &c. 

(Signed) ‘Hastings, 

*Fort Willinmy ‘G. DowdeSWELL, 

28M Nov. 1818. ‘ J. Stuart, 

(True Copy.) ‘C. M. Ricketts. 

(Signed) ‘ J. Adam, Chief Secretary to Government I' 
(Signed) ' ‘E. S. Portbury, Secretary to the Marine Board/^ 


Such, Sir, was the letters from the Supreme Government in India, submitted, to 
the commissioners of the King of the Kcflicrlands at Batavia, for the purpose of 
(aqplaining the object of the two cruisers sent into the Straits of Sunda, or 
rather to prevent the Dutch Government from supposing they were holding com- 
munication with the Malay chiefs, then in rebellion, and opposed to the Dutol^l 
government. 

That such letter should have had the desired effect, it was at least required that 
thig object for which the two cniisers were sent should appear probable and likely ; 
wd if it had stated, that the survey of the shoal or sunken rock, on which tbe 
Bmhay had struck was the cause of their lx*ing scut, the views of our Govern- 
ment would have been explained without the chance of misconstruction. . ». 

. But, Sir, the stating to the Dutch Government, that the cruisers were sent; to * 
the Dutch waters, to ascertain the exact position and extent of the shoalip 
Straits of Sunda, called Thwart-the-Way y could not fail to excite those ve|y 
jtositioiis which the British Government were earnestly desirous of prevenlin^^Vr 
. The Dutch Government, Sir, well knew, and must have believed, the 
Ckivernment equally well acquainted with the fact, that Thwart-the- 
lif p«hoal, whose position and extent were doubtful, was a well known ' 

Apnsiderable elevation, several miles in extent, its exact position well detAr|in{£biv ' 
probably better known than .my other part of the Straits of Sunda. ^ 
*„^jijnder such circumstances, (as the Dutch Government were probably una^ 
^pmpositionof the Marine Board at Calcutta,) it is not unreasonable to’e: 
formed conclusions not very creditable to our Goveiftim***"^ 

't k^^^j^own that^e two cruisers so sent proceeded* in t 
r Smford to establish a settlement at.Singau 
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liiKjl for 'Mfetal ttionths before they procedecd to the Straits of Stttda; ii 
q^oentiy the letter apprising- the Dutch Goyernment of their being so 
ifeiith^r waters, was of a date eight or nine months prior to its delivery, wfi 
ttie presence and proceedings of those cruisers in the Eastern Seas was long ^ 
fore hhown to the Dutch Gove rnment. ' ? 

I knew not to whose maritime knowledge the British Government were inddii|^; 
fbif’the composition of such letter, but the Marine Board at least ought to 
had suflScient sagacity to have averted its consequences, by affording Govemm^) 
the requisite information on the subject. The settlement formed at SingaM|^^" 
led to much discussion with the Dutch Government, which has been 
terminated happily; but its successful issue must be entirely attributed to 
maticc skill and talent of the present Prime Minister, rather than to the validity 
of our treaty with the soi-(Iisa?it Sultan of Johore, or the ingenious explanatoiy 
letter of the Supreme Government, which most likely contributed in no small 
d^ee to augment the difficulties of such negociation. 

So much for the Marine Board, and now for it, Sir, under the designation of 
the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; fur, to use a j)hrase of Sir John 
ataff’s, Sir, ‘ It was doubly charged with dignity.’ 

In the month of August 1820, a letter was sent from the Board to the Governor^ 
General, of which I shall read the extracts, as follows : 

: * Having CA'eiy day reason to regret the want of a building suited to the diif-. 
ferent purposes of the Board, and apprehending, from the work not having been yet 
coinmeaced upon, that sonic circumstances must have occurred to interfere with 
the arrangement on this point, which Government resolved to adopt on the 25th 
of January last, ice beg to suggest, for the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, the following mode of accomplishing the object, not altogether without 
some additional expence, but without the necessity of subjecting the naval store- 
keeper to the alleged inconvenience of vacating a part of the ground at present 
attached to his departniment ; we mean, by the occupation of the house and 
premises in Clive-street which belonged to the late Captain Blythe, and which 
are now the property of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter of the Civil Service. 

‘ The premises in question are very eligibly situated, immediately between 
thq,Jwo custom-houses, with spacious godowns attached, capable of holding 
tlw>;*Company’s opium investments ; the house has at present only two stories ; 
the proprietors, however, engage to build a third, and a verandah to the 
southward, and to put it and the godowns in a thorough and complete state 
of repair, provided Government will take them on a lease for the remainder of 
the existing Charter, at a monthly rent of sicca rupees eight hundred, and wiU|» 
the expense of keeping them in repair during that period. The premisiify 
. when the additional ground shall be taken in, will embrace three begahs andeigfet 
chuttacks of ground, in a part of the town where property of this kind is, frOtii 
its situation and vicinity to the custom-houses and tho river, very valuable. ’ ! 

If we arc correctly informed, the building proposed to be erected for tb# 
accommodation of this department, and the godowns, which, we understand, W 
will in conquence be necessary to construct for the use of the naval store-keeper’s 
office, will cost Government about 100,000 rupees ; and if to this be added tho 
talue of the ground on which tlic house and grounds first mentioned are pra- 

S ' hibsed^tD be built, and which would realize 35,000 rupees at auction, Govemmezlt 
fmtm the excuse but little exceed what was originally contemplated ; 

0 hesitation in saying, that, in point of accommodation, the house'att^ ; 
in Clive-street are infinitely to be preferred to those proposed to ‘be 
part of the marine yard. We have, &c. c. 

of CustoniSf Salt^ and (Signed) ' J. F, LARxiNi^ 

f 15M of August 1820.* r ^ ; 

foregoing letter was written, or on the 25th of August, 
i|*®r!L«kin8, as the Board of Salt and Opium, again addressed Govemipent, 

“ ged would not entertain the proposition made in his letter of the l5tk * 

fink it was not ver 

F.Larkihs, 
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j^tre no bbs^ation or remarks to make on the terms of the tender | l di|| 
la^4t was reasonable, or otherwise. 1 care nothing about it ; but, aS the oli|sc4 
feions which may be urged are so obvious and numerous, 1 deem it necessary ttt 
adduce them. 

I do think, Sir, such a mode of tendering private houses, or other proyerM 



wht to be discouraged. 

'( It i^.|bat of having, for Government piu’poscs and offices, the|house8 of gentle* 
mbn fiiht Service, or the allowing a secretary, or other officers, to occupy hil' 
own house, and to draw the allowance made by Government for office rent. 

Thus a change of persons in the differcnt departments often removes thi 
Offices from one end of Calcutta to another, and is productive of inconvenience . 
ndd delay in the transaction of public business, as I have often experienced. 

Such tenders also of private property are liable to misconstruction, and the 
llfetar addressed by Mr. P. Larkins, on the subject of the house of Messrs^ 
Jirkins and Trotter,] induced the marine pay-master to make some commentai> 
irfes, in a letter to the Government on the subject, which led to his suspension 
nntil he had withdrawn his letter, and apologized to Mr. Larkins for having 
done so. 

It is probable, Sir, that the letter from the Board of Customs, Salt, 
Opium, tendering the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, was signed by aH 
the Members of the Board, and that the want of other names to it was an error of 
the clerk who copied it ; but, Sir, I am certain it was not an error of mine In 
making the copy ; but the production of it from your records will put it beyond 
a doubt, and it is desirable to avoid such a mistake. 

, Now, Sir, when the first orders were issued to the pay-master to refrain from 
inditing Mr. Trotter’s bills by Uie market rates, under date 3d June 1818, the 
Members of the Marine Board were, 1 believe, Mr. George Udny, Mr. J. P, 
Larkins, and Commodore John Hayes ; but, Sir, I have authority for saying that 
Commodore Hayes was no party iu framing such order, and that he was either, 
ebsent, or did not approve and sign the rough draft or minutes of it ; the prod^ 
don of the Board’s proceedings of that date will clear up such points. ' ; 

When the paymaster was again instructed that he was not to audit Mr. Tifob- 
tor’s bill, with reference to the market rates, under date the 8th of August 182|j 
the Members of the Marine Board were Mr. Swinton and Mr. J. P. Larkihlf 
but the order was sent through the secretary, and signed H. Saf|;ent ; and» 
iMM^fore, it does not appear how many or how few mera^rs were present, ^t 
die production of the Board’s proceedings will illustrate it. 

, now. Sir, beg to explain, having frequently referred to the public recordl^ 
how L obtained access to them, and it is necessary 1 should do so to avoid 
Ibnoeption. 

When I determined to return to this country, I contemplated the writing eod 
publishing of a work describing the different branches of the service in 
with the degree of efficiency they had obtained at different periods, and tlto 
defects, &c., which operated to prevent further improvement I thought 
work might prove useful when the renewal of your Charter comes under disc 
lion. 1 waited on the Marquis of Hastings, explained to him my object, i 
Mkcd his authority to have access to the public records j his Lordship, with i 
manliness and candour which marked his character, said, ‘ Sir, you shall 
mission ; no obstacles shall be thrown in your way.’ Such, Sir, is the |i|| 

I lUk4^for consulting the records. 

% Now, Sir, I beg distinctly to disclaim any intention of reflecting pers^ 
s^iponduct or motives of any of the Members of the Boards 1 have allifa 
‘ C measures were public, and are therefore fit subjects for discusskn^ 

Sugh 1 have referred to the accounts and bills of Mr. Trojjter, l^ust 
ptentioh of casting any imputation also on him ; the trahsqi pH|| > 

nd cannot admit of such interpretation^ 

V, the sitaifr view I have taken of the priM ‘ 
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Ilk inatirlftQy altered by the explanationa it may be in your power, Sir, tD 
in which case 1 shall be as ready to express my conviction of its exceUence, St' 
IBL at present to question it. , 

' I therefore beg to move, that the following papers may be laid before tl|| 
Oourt;— 

! '•* 1. The Marinq Board’s letter to the Marine Pa5rma8ter, under date, 
Williab, June 3, 1818, prohibiting his auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, . — “ 

' th$ market rates, with the Board’s minutes on the subject, 

' ^ 2. The Marine Paymaster’s letter to the Marine Board, on the subja 
auditing Mr. Trotter’s bills, dated, Fort William, Aug. 3, 1821. 

* 3. The Marine Board’s reply to the foregoing letter, dated Fort wfiiaai^ 
$lh of August, 1821, with the Board’s minutes. 

' ♦ 4. The Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium, letter to the Governor-General 
{n Council, dated, Fort William, Aug. 15, 1820, suggesting the eligibility of 
engaging the house of Messrs. Larkins and Trotter, for the remainder of 
pharter, at a monthly rent of 800 rupees. 

* 5. Any regulations or orders the Court of Directors may have ever issue^^ 
at to the auditing of the accounts of public officers or persons making suppliei'’ 
pn account, and the commission so allowed on such disbursements. 

‘ ♦ 6. Mr. Trotter's letter to the Marine, dated 18th of May, 1821. 

* 7. The Board’s reply through their Secretary, dated May 23, 1821.’ 

Col. Stanhoi’E seconded the motion. 

^ The Chairman was of opinion, that the hon. and gallant Officer had nbt 
made out any ground for the production of those papers. Witli respect to tha 
five per cent, allowed to Mr. Trotter, that was, of course, taken into consideiv 
ation in apportioning that gentleman’s salary. He saw no reason for his 
entertaining this motion, and he should meet it with a direct negative. 

Mr. Larkins hoped, that as he was notin the habit of addressing the Court, 
he might meet with the indulgence of the Proprietors. He stated, that as sooa 
as he read the notice of the motion of the hon. Proprietor, to bring the conduct 
of the Boards of India under the consideration of the Court, he was satisfied 
> Jj^at the individual Board of which he had been a member was aimed at. Itk' 
Ilif suspicion he had not been disappointed; but he was not, however, prepared 
ta’fbllow the hon. Proprietor through all the details of his long and elaborate 
speech, as many of the topics upon which he had dwelt had occurred no less 
than fifteen years ago. In 1811, when he joined the Board with which he had 
bl^n connected, he must confess that many unpleasant circumstances had oc** 
duired, which had the effect of impeding the public duty of the Board. Tbfi' 
fieutlemen on the other side of the nar knew where those unpleasant circta|»f 
fiances had originated, and they led to the removal of the only officer in that 
Board. From that time the duties of the Board had never been impeded byfhe 
tMjcurrence of any unpleasant circumstances, and Government never occia^ 
flon to find the slightest fault with its proceedings. The gallant Officer, jfho 
bad brought forward the present motion, had complained of the conduct of 
Ifiarine Board in not auditing the bill of the master-builder and stated that, in 
consequence of that neglect, the master-builder had been an injured man. Now^ 
it only due to himself and his colleagues to state that such could not have 
' I case. A monthly allowance was made to the master-builder in the 
fing manner : If, in the coarse of a month, he sent in a bill to the amount 
^iOfiO rupees, he received in advance 800, and the rest was not paid untU4iie 
} audited ; so that if he was a loser at all, it could only be to e; 
mount. He conceived that the gallant Officer was in justice bqbl^ td 
iqr he well knew the fact, that no complaint had ever been ma&l^tb 
%) liie supply of marine stores. He then carried us to the Straits of 
l^and complained of our not sending out a proper survey to Capt. HamB* 
ne then adverts to the Board of Salt and Opium in Calcutta, and comfi 
ift^con^||ion, that as we knew nothing of maritime affairs, therefore Wft 
t mercantile matters. 

irietor prooceded to say, that he waa ^ loss to 4 

" ' fecnafi to eadst io the mind o^|pi|rillant( 
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, to liiffiself. The gallant Officer had been in the constant habit bf 
incation with the Board for eight or nine years, and he would ask him, whet|>g 4 
dnring that time any thing like angry feeling had prevailed between 
the members of the Board individudly or collectively? With respect, th^ 
letters which the gallant Officer had referred to, he thought he could tell 
he ^d obtained copies of them ; but he would leave the gallant Officer 
to-mterm the Court upon that point. He thought it unfair that charges 

brought against the Boanl in that Court The Board was responsible , to 
the Government, and not to the Court of Proprietors. (‘ JVo, ?w/ frtm Dr» 

Dixon hoped that the hon. Proprietor, who was addressing the Cpnrij 
in his own justification, would be allowed to speak Avithout interruption. (JiearX 
Mr. Larkins said, he had little more to .submit to the Court He appealed 
^ those under whom he had acted for thirty years, as to the integrity of hi?/ 
,^nduct ; and he believed that he stood sufficiently well in the opinion of gentle* 
men behind the bar to render any further vindication of himself unnecessary, 

fr.Dr. Gilchrist begged to obseiTe, that his interruption of the hon. Proprietor 
who had just concluded, proceeded from no desire to stop him in his justification^ 
he only meant to express his dissent from the opinion exi)ressed by the hon*. 
Proprietor, that he was not responsible to that Court. He (Dr. G.) thought that 
the authority of that Court was paramount in all matters connected with the 
Government of India. He trusted that the Court Avould acquit his gallant Friend 
from the charge of having brought this subject fonvard from motives of angry* 
feelings. He had a better opinion of the courage and honesty of his gallant 
Friend, than to suppose that he would lie in wait for a number of years, until 
he thouglit a proper opportunity had arrived for commencing his attack. As to 
the manner in which his gallant Friend had obtained his information, that, it ap- 
peared to him, did not concern the Court. The question for the Court to consider, 
was, whether the gallant Ofliccr stated facts? If lie had not stated facts, the papers^ 
might be produceil to disprove his assertions. He thought that Mr. Larkins liim- 
aelf would be pleased at the prriduction of the papers, since they Avould affor^^ 
him the means of vindicating his conduct. If the production of tlie paperiT 
could, in the smallest degree, elucidate the case, they ought to be brought 
ward, (//ear.) The hon. Proprietor (Mr. Larkins) might live to see the day, 
when he would he happy to have it in his power to state, that the papers biW 
been produced. If a certain degree of ignorance prevailed in the Marine BoaiW 
in.Tndia, it was absolutely necessary that the Court should be accurately inforn^^ 
mmn the point. They could not remedy what was passed, but they had it lb 
thefr power to improve the service for the future. It had been stated that ai( 
Ipiproper mode of auditing the accounts had crept into the Boards. Gcntleineq 
who j|f|,re interested in having property valued in this or thfif manner, were the 

S tfe.who possessed the power of putting their fiat on the ' accounts. If suclb 
ices prevailed ; if the civil serv ants of the Company were placed in situation? 
{p yf'hich their own private interests clashed with the duty to the Company^ 
became that Court immediately to correct such a system, by removing (he teqiptat 
tion to improper conduct, and thus plating the sendee on an honourable foptu^, 
{Hcar)^ . ; ’ f -a 

. Mr. Larkins said he had not the least objection to the production of the j 
Loaandes was of opinion that abuses existed in the constitution 
Board which required correction. The hon. Proprietor (Mr. '* 
md hnhself acknowledged that they were ignorant. 

, Cl^tain Maxfield. — As neither evidence nor arguments haAT been ad^ 
any of the data I Iiavc adverted to, or the observations I have 
be necessarily confined to the admissions of the hon. Chairma^,^'^ 
loe Mn. Proprietor on the floor j and this Court and the public will fom.jffi 
jj|m j^nclusions. ^ ^ 

”*^1^011. Chairman, although he states hU intention to oppos^oopiou * 

% xtot attempts any way to disprove the fact, Biat 
%i% 'ob 6 brved tow!i|p different pe| 8 ons, or that such i 




direct and^ positive orders issued by the Marine Board ; but while he paesesj 
a ittoiig fact, or appears to have forgot it, he remembers that the parW%* 
ij^^hts.were exempt from the usual and proper form of audit, was alloi 
drandtoion of five per cent, on all supplies made by him on account of Govern*' 
nfi^^' and he therefore defends the allowance of such commission, under a's^ 
j^itidh) and certainly under a supposition only, that such person was vm^ ■ 
and that such commission might be considered equivalent to pay ; and 'm 
was granted. ^ i 

'^NdW, Sir, I do not quarrel with the commission allowed this Gentleman • wa, 
merely stated that he was allowed commission, while all other persons 
nied it j and yet that his bills were not subjected to the usual audit, by rjpKt® 
to the market rates, by which they undoubtedly ought to have been, m troSihw 
Way and manner as the bill of eveiy other person. 

It is the exempting his bills and accounts from audit, that I complain 
df j that is the point on which I rest, and which fact the Chairman cannot 
ddny, and therefore he appears not to notice it. It is, however, the most im- 
portant consideration ; while the five per cent, commission is of little worth, it 
might have been good economy to have allowed the person making such supply 
c^n ten per cent, commission, taking care that his bills for such supplies Were 
audited agreeably to tlie market rates, in preference to allowing five, and passing; 
gfith bills, without any reference to the prices charged ; the theory is too obviooft 
to need comment. ' 

With regard to the utter ignorance or want of information on nautical sub- 
jects evinced by the Marine Board, as exhibited in the absurd letters addressed 
By the Governor-General in Council to the Dutch Government, the Chairman is 
Bttftiiously silent ; and such silence is a full admission of his knowledge of theit 
U^r incompetency. 

The hon. Proprietor on the floor, although he neither adduces any arguments 
or facts to confute my assertion, or to shake the value of the evidence I have ad- 
duced, has made some admission, for which 1 am thankful, and on which I shuH 
Bffer a few remarks. 

The hon. Proprietor states, that when he read the notice of a motion to con- 
ittder of the mode in which accounts wCr^ passed in India, and business transacted 
It the different Boards, he had a presentiment that such motion referred to 
J^ard of which he was a member. Such idea was quite natural, and therefore' 
iCis to be concluded he was prepared to expect it, and to meet such objections ' 
might he adduced. 

lyllow far the hon. Gentleman’s presentiment h.as contributed to enable hinig,to.^ 
alfbnd the Board, this Court and the public will determine ; but the hon. 

^ietor seems to think it strange, that I should have confined my remarks 
evidence to the Marine and the Board of Customs, Salt, and Opium ; and seems to 
think my observations and evidence ought to have been equally distributed amOnibt 
111 the other Boards in India. * ‘55^. , 

IVfy answer is plain and short; I well knew and understood,* from 
I^Otnmnnication with the Marine Board, its practice and usage, while I had littll 7 - ' 
Crtr^n'o acquaintance with many of the other Boards : I speak of what I know, 1^01 
wnat I am ignorant. It might, no doubt, be more grateful to them^^to 
1 am opposed, that I shoiiUl adduce subjects of which I have no know- 
h^ge 'j but 1 beg to assure them, that I shall do no such thing. I will never 
^ a question in this Court, or elsewhere, until 1 am master of the subicct> 

' kiid In the ppssession of evidence to prove the facts, and to make out my liwit V 
‘^^Tm^lnode of audit, however, as detailed in the Board letter, admitting if ^ 
'fX|f1^nation, and speaking for itself, the hon. Proprietor leaves it unnotice|(li 

it Would have been as judicious, if he left the nautical knowledge w ^ 
had been questioned and illustrated by the letter of the 
nment to the Dutch Government at Batavia, in the Same nndisturbifi pW* 





oit'lAf o/iHatrtM jMufiis, ^ Iff 

t}ii( loii'e^^ oec^siOB experienced the utmost politeness and attention liM ' 
mm whenerer I had communications with him ; and 1 trust that he will, theMS 
perceive that my conduct on this occasion hasibeen founded upon pubUh 

r andf alone, and that it is to the formation of the Board 1 ol^ect, and not t» 
memhers. 

Mr, XjArkins begged to supply an omission in his former observation. It wai 
known fact, that the Natives would take dmtoory in spite of eveiy effort 
Ji^revent them. 

^ The Chairman said, that in auditing the accounts the market prioe of the da|^'' 
was the rule of guidance. The Boards in India were, to say the least 
equally expeditious with the Boards of this country in auditing accountuh^^rha 
military accounts were generally audited before they were paid. It wasM^s** 
aible for that Court to enter into the minute details of the mode of auditing 
marine accounts, without occupying a greater portion of time than could conve* 
niently be devoted to such a subject. He believed that the gallant Officer had no 
other object in view than to promote the good of the service in bringing the 
motion forward, but at the same time it was one which, in his opinion, the Court 
could not entertain. 

Capt. Maxfield. — A s the hon. Chairman has proceeded, agreeably to tho 
usage of the Chair, to eulogize the Company and its general manap'ement in 
the audit of accounts, and states that all accounts in India are audited before 
they are passed, I cannot refrain from observing, that such remark would 
have had better effect if he would undertake to prove it, or disprove what I have 
stated. 

1 have adverted to accounts passed, but ih my estimation unaudited, and havf 
qdduced the public orders of the Boards directing them to be passed; tht 
Chairman cannot deny the existence of such orders, but is content to jump at 
once over them, and say that the Indian accounts are admirably well auditody 
and indeed that the military accounts are all audited before they are paid. 

It is no doubt ingenious to refer to the military accounts, which I have never 
questioned, and which I believe are subjected to a most rigid audit. Jt was civil 
accounts J referred to; but even with regard to military accounts, the Chair- 
man must be misinformed, as from the very nature of the service the militaiT^ 
accounts are necessarily paid in the first instance, and then audited ; indeed, ft* 
cannot be otherwise, and the army would be literally paralysed if such w^ 
not the practice, and 1 am only surprised the hon. Chairman should be so littld 
acquainted with the subject. 

The motion was then put and negatived. 

ELECTION OF DIRECTORS. 

Dr. Gilchrist rose to call the attention of the Court to the abuses whidl 
ousted in the present mode of electing Directors of the Company’s affairiL 
observed that he would endeavour to be as concise as possible. He wo«.llOl ’ 
remark with any degree of severity upon the persons who practised the ewttn# 
abuses, because it was not of individuals, but the system, of which he complaiiiij^f ; 
The influence and advantage which were derived from the practice of tlioltif 
abuses were so amazing, that were an ang^l to come down from heaven, h# 
CQuld' hardly be expected to resign tliein. If the existing by-laws were consi*^ 
dei^ too severe and restrictive, in God’s name let them be expunged; hut 
. Uruilst they remained part of the present code, he must protest against suffering 
tham to be set at nought, both as to letter and spirit, regularly every year, la 
llm |Nreaent day, when mal-administration in the higher departments of the pubBO . 
ntmaa^was disappearing before tbe exertions of extraordinary intellect ha ‘ 
imndd bi happy if the Directors would follow so noble an example, and thsflH 
•elMeorrect the abuses whickhad crept into the system of election, and aUaid 
m^v to the interests of the great of the Company than of their oUrfl ^ 
selves. (The learned Doctor was proceeding to alhide in terms oC 
UtoliDbblkm to the reeent change in the administration, when he was UaUed to ^ 
bf Mr».|toWNi»£s, who requMted him to confine his observattonr^ to 
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lifet, and the recommendation of the Directors, that the Proprietors should vofO 
for the candidates named in it, was an infraction of the by-law which declare^ 

^ That if any member of this Company shall, by menaces or promises, 
lusive transfer or transfers of stock, by any fee, present, reward, or remuniSr 
ration, under the plea of defraying travelling expenses, or under any dther plea 
or pretence whatsoever y directly or indirectly, obtain or endeavour to oh^ki any 
vote for the election of himself or any other to be a Director, &c.” he shaU\b6 
disqualihcd for holding any office in the Company. The Directors, insteadnpl^ 
breakbg this law, ought to be the very persons to uphold it, and yet they aa- 
nu&||}bjmt forth an advertisement, dated from the India House, and carrying, 
wiflKfl^ery mark of official authority, recommending the election of certain 
inc^N|||pHS as Directors. [Hear.) Having alluded to the publication of adva|'- 
tisements under the authority of the Court of Directors, he begged leave to re^ ; 
a letter, which he had received on this subject from an anonymous friend. It 
was as follows 


* March 30M, 1827.' 

* Sir Gathering, from what passed at the India House to-day, that it is the 

{ )ractice of the Court of Directors to put the Proprietors to the expense of pub- 
ishing advertisements and printed circular letters, as well as balloting lists, in 
favour of what is technically called the House Lists, it is the purpose of this com- 
munication to suggest to you, as being a candidate, that you should apply to the 
Court of Directors to grant you similar and equal advantages ; and if denied, 
to demand by what right the public funds of the East India Company are thus 
prostituted to a job, to seiwe themselves and uphold a system of self-election, 
and consequent corniption. Let me, moreover, entreat you not to lie deterred 
from the disinterested and laudable exertions you are engaged in, to benefit your 
own countr)'^ as well as the East Indies, by any species of opposition which may 
be marshalled against you. 1 remain, Sir, your sincere well-wisher. — A n OLD 
Proprietor of India Stock, and a Friend to Fair Play.’ 


He had no occasion to complain of any want of civility to him on the day of 
election, when he was a candidate fur the honour of a seat in the Direction. He, 
in fact, received nothing but politeness from all parties, and be trusted that he 
conducted himself in the same spirit on his part. He was proud to reflect, that 
upon the occasion in question he obtained 40 independent votes. He was opposed 
to 30 other candidates, who formed a Joint Stock Company of votes. Yet, a£$er 
all, their number of votes did not exceed 600, whereas, if each candidate had re- 
ceived 40 votes, as he (Dr. G.) had, it would have amounted to 1,200. (//car.) 
Under these circumstances he could not consider his defeat as inglorious. The 
learned Proprietor concluded with moving, ‘ That this Court of Proprietors do re- 
commend to the Court of Directors, to take the longer continuance of the House 


|Ito their early and deliberate consideration, that this apparent breach of our 
f^-laws may be avoided in future, as a practice derogatory to their honourable 
to Directors, and in many ways inconsistent with the common weal of the 
|st India Company, or the general interests of the Proprietors of East India 
^ Stock, independent of the pernicious effects which the present system of self-elec- 
tion may yet have on the welfare of British India, and on the renewal of the 
Company’s Charter connected with that vast Empire.’ 

Mr. R. Jackson next addressed the Court, but in so confused a manner 
we could not clearly understand his object. He seemed disposed to consider ^e> 
practice, of which the learned mover complained, an infraction of the by-law^ 
and yet he declared himself unable to vote for the motion. He then proceeded, ^ 
give a short sketch of the improvements which had been effected by the 
, miUee on the Byc-laws. It was owing to their exertions, directed by Mr. UDWjOlth, 
disgraceful practices of treating and paying for travelling expenses wore 
end to. The Committee wished also to get rid of the House List system; 

' bpt Howorth said, ** We have already done much ; let us not, by 
dD,pioie at the present moment, lose all that we have done.” • 

‘ concluded by wishing it might not be understood thjtov he appMIffett 

pr(u;tice of nonuoation because he would not vote for the inotioii* \ 



on the J^atfonage of Birectof^ 



The Chairman said, it was not correct to call the List of persons recommended 
as candidates ‘ the House List.* The only thing which could authorise die 
aprilication of that term, was the circumstance of its being drawn up in thcit 
Inoitt^Hotise. It was not, however, signed in the Court of Directors. It was 
sigftcd by the Directors in their character of Proprietors of East India Stock. ’ 
He might^e allowed to ask, what was the custom of other Proprietors ? They 
met in large bodies to nonnnate a candidate, as they had a perfect right to do. 
But he thought it very hard that the Directors should be denied the same privi- 
le|ie8 of recommending gentlemen whom they believed to be eminently qu^ified 
for the office of Director. The practice of recommending individual candidates' 
had long been abolished. The last occasion, he believed, on which it ht^nm 
observed, was in the case of Mr. Twining, the father of the ])rosent ProprS^^p 

Mr. R. Jackson observed, that the excuse which the hon. CliHirinan hao'relt 
himself compelled to make, namely, that the Directors signed the List in their 
character of Proprietors, was in itself n eondemnation of the system. 

Mr. Lowndes declared himself the enemy of all extensive reformations, be- 
cause in his opinion they led to revolution, and for that reason he opposed the 
introduction of the freedom of the press in India. 

Mr. Carrutheus did not consider the formation of the House List an in- 
fringement of the By-laws, and wuuld therefore oppose the motion. 

Dr. Gilchrist said, he had only been anxious to afford the Court an opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinions. He hoped what had passed would have a good 
effect on the conduct of the Directors, and therefore lieggcd leave to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. Tw ining said, that he had on a f(»rmer occasion stated that, in his opi- 
nion, the practice of nominating w'as not in contravention of the by-laws. From 
the conviTsation which he had had with other memhers of the Committee of by- 
laws, that opinion seemed to coincide with theirs. The Committee, how'cver, 
would take tlie question into special consideration whenever it should be snji- 
mitted to them, or perhaps they wumld do it of their own accord. 

Sir C. Forres said, that thougli tlio formation of the House List might 
not be a technical breach of the by-laws, it might fairly he ronsidered a viola- 
tion of their spirit. At all events, it w'us ‘ a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the observance.’ ’flie hon. Chairman said that the Directors rJrotnrnendcd 
the gentlemen named in the House List in tlieir character of Proprietors ; but it 
was clear that the candidates themselves looked at the matter in a different point 
of View% for in their advertisements they ileseribcd themselves as being recom- 
mended by the Court of Directors. {Ilmr, /fcr/r.) He thought the practice 
might safely he abandoned, for he did not believe that any man once placed in the 
honourable office of Director (if bo deserved his elevation) ran the smallest risk 
of not being re-electiTl. {Hear) A strong ex-l)irector would require no assist- 
ance, and to a weak one it would be of little service. He was disinclined to any 
hasty measures. It was easy to eommeiice reform.s, hut it was difficult to ^0^ 
the point at which to stop. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


PATRONAGE OF THE DIRECTORS. 

Col. Stanhope said, he rose for the purpose of proving, that the Court of Di- 
rectors were in the aetuid possession of half a million’s worth of annual patron- 
age,' and that the exigencies of the state required that this patronage should be 
publicly sold ; first, to put down the monopoly of place ; secondly, to prevent 
itS'COmipting influence ; and, thirdly, to promote economy, without which, with 
a national debt of 897,000,000/., there must invevitably be a national bank- 
ruptcy. He was not so ignorant of the springs of human action as to suppoM 
he could induce the Court of Directors to come to a resolution to sacrifice mii 
best interests. Such an attempt would resemble the conduct of the pious en^u^ 
siast who journeyed to Rome to convert the Pope to Protestantism. The Court 
nuwt Wware that the great objection to Mr. Fox’s India bill was on account of 
putipnag^that patronage which, in the words of Mr, Dundas, was sufi^^ent to 
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corrupt both bouses of parliament. This fact must he known to every man who 
bad read the modern history of his country. That he might state it correctly, 
he would quote it from the work of the ablest servant, indeed he might aay, tnc 
prime-minister of the Company. In Mr. Mill’s work (vol. vi. p. 13) was the 
lollowing passage ; ‘ Mr. Dundas declared it as his old, and after much time and 
examination, his present and confirmed opinion, that if the patronage of India 
were added to the other sources of inQucncc of the Crown, it would l)C sufficient 
to secure to the Crown a majority in both houses of Parliament, and thus to 
destroy the substance of the constitution through the medium of its forms.’ It 
wsjj patronage in tlie manner it operated with respect to Mr. Fox’s bill which pro- 
diKJ^^e of the most memorable epochs in the then history of Europe. That bill 
(li^pfliHpe Whigs from power, and thus enabled Pitt to carry on a long and dan- 
geWOT war against revolutionary France. Thus was this country plunged into 
debt to such an extent that in the records of the history of the world there is 
nothing at all comparable to it. In a word, it was that hill which produced the 
battle of Waterloo, and the 897,000,000/. of debt which this country owed. Na- 
poleon use<l to say, that Pitt had taxed France to the extent of 1,500,000 of 
francs, and raised it by Cossacks ; and that he had laid a tax on England to the 
extent of 700,000,000 of francs, and raised it through the means of a subservient 
parliament. He would now proceed to prove that the patronage of the Company 
was worth annually half a million of money. He would consider wiitcrships as 
worth 5000/. each ; cadet-ships appointment and assistant-surgeons’ appoint- 
ments as worth 1000/. each. He observed the hon. Chairman wince when he 
spoke of wnUuships being worth .5000/. each, but lie did not state this lightly. 
When he made assertions, he Avas in the habit of following them up by proof. 
He said tliey were Avorth .5000/. for this reason, that they liad frequently been 
sold for that sum. He might refer to the remarka])le case Avhich Mr. Maddocks 
brought before parliament, when he offered to proA c that a writersliip had been 
ej^hanged for a seat in the House of Commons. Lord Castlereagh would not 
allow proof of the fact to he offered, saying, tli.it such practices Avere ‘ as noto- 
rious as the sun at noonday.’ This was certainly an honest uAowal, hut he con- 
fessed he admired more the sentiments of the individual who said that such a 
declaration would have made our forefathers start with indignation. When the 
nature of the appointment was consideied, it was evident tliat it must he worth 
bOOO/. The civil ser\ ants Ihed most sumptuously, kept a niunher of servants, 
horses, and carriages. After ten years ser\ice, they could, by means of a Civil 
fund as it was called, proceed to England lor tliree years on leaVe of absence, 
with a salary of 500/. per annum ; ami after 22 years service they retired peiHia- 
ncntly Avith a pension of 1000/. a-year. Therefore he thought the Chairman had 
reason to wince Avhen lie stated that these appointments Avere AVorth 5000/. each. 

He came next to Chaplains’ appointments. ’Phey received much higher pay 
than persons of the same description in this country, and after a period they ob- 
tained a pension of per annum. He valued these apimiutments at 1000/. 
eacIS; With respect to officers in the Company’s sendee, there Avas no doubt that 
their ajipointments would sell in the market for 1000/,, for they receiv'ed twice as 
Ibiich pay as officers in tlic King’s son lce, and afti’v 22 years service they Avere 
entitled to a pension eijiial to the full pay of tlie King's sendee. The first com- 
missions in the Comp.iny’s serAico, namely, those of cornets and ensigns, would 
sell in the market for from 500/. to 1200/. The second best would sell for from 
700/. to 1700/. ; the third best for from 1800/. to 3500/., and the fourth best for 
f.'om 3500/, to 9000/. Ju fact, these commissions were generally sold a third more 
than he li d stated. No man, then, could doubt that the commissions were WorA 
1000/. each. The surgeons in the tajinpany’s service were in his opinion but ill 

S * L‘d, compared with other departments; still their appointments wett! worth 
, and that price could, he Avas sure, be obtained for them. He would how 
, paper which would make the Chairman wince ; it Avas a calculation of the 
^lue of the appuiutinents in the gift of the Crmrt of Directors, and which Was 
Ibunded on official documenl'^., to which he had obtained access through the kittd- 
(wsdj^lhe Chairman. Taking writerships us worth 1000/., cadetshipi lOO0/i| 
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llctrgeons appointments lODo/,, and chaplains appointments 1000/., he would (O 
on to show that each of the 24 directors is in possession of patronage wlili^ll 
T^ould Mil in the public market for about five times as much as the President of 
tfie United States received for bis services, and about twice as much as had hoftn 
dimianded and reluctantly granted to the Duke of Clarence, the heir apparent tQ 
the throne. The value of the patronage possessed by each director was 22,583/, 
The gallant officer then read the following statement of the number of appoint- 
ments filled up in the service of the Company in the five years commencing in 
in 1821, 

Appointments made by the Company’s Directors. - 


year. , vmney %vorth, 

1821. 44 Wrib'rships jt220,000 

3(51 Cadetships 31)1,000 

5(1 Surgeons 5(1,000 

6 Chaplains 0,000 


Total i?043,000 


1822. 41 Writerships 205,000 

158 Cadetships 158,000 

28 Surgeons 28,000 

10 Chaplains 10,000 


Total i.^40 1,000 


182.3, 24 Writerships 120,000 

351 Cadetships 351,000 

27 Surgeons 27,000 

7 Chaplains 7,00j) 


Total .^50.5,000 


1821. 3.5 Writerships 175,000 

285 Cadetships ! 285,000 

28 Surgeons 28,000 

11 Chaplains 11,000 


Total jC400,000 


1825. 42 Writerships 210,000 

40.1 Cadetships 403,000 

44 Surgeons 44,000 

5 Chaplains 5,000 


Total ^^002,000 


Total amount of appointments for 5 years 2,710,000 


Average yearly value of appointments . , , . 542,000 

Yearly value of patronage to each director 22,583 


In Wading the above statement the hon. proprietor used the words, * total 
ofyilaces sold.’ 

Mrv Twining said, the gallant officer must be well aware that the were 
»«old, ^ 

. , Ufcf ^owNijEs said, the gallant officer meant, disposed of for money^i %T)rtli, 
was equal to money. ^ 

Coif Stanhope did not mean to say, that the directors sold those ap^i®ittcnt»f 

0 i? 
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All he meant to show, was the value which they wouhl jirodnce if disposed of to 
^e public by sale. 

He then proceeded. In addition to the appointments included in the above 
statement, there were bishops, jud<res, attorneys, some of them making- 15,0001. 
a year. There were the profes.sorships at Addiscomb and Haleybury, liesides 
about 2500 snug situations in the India House. There were also the contracts 
for shipping army clothing, .stores, &c. which were the sources of immense 
profit. 

Mr. Lowndes. — ^\Vere not these contracts made at a Board ? > . 

CoJ^j^TANiiOPE hoped they were, but he thought the other patronage he had 
should be di.sposed of for the advantage of tlie public ; and as long as 
he iiljffipVoicc in tliat Court, he would rai.se it for the interests of the people, 
who, ISe contended, w ere entitled to tho.se advantages now monopolized by a few. 

He did not mean to charge any of the J3irector.s with corruption, or with ini- 
properly di.sjiosing of any of those appointments. For aught his argument* 
was affectc'd by it, they might be twenty-three very honourable men, and the 
twenty-fourth as hontiurable as the rest. All he contended for was, that they 
should not have the disjiosal of such immense patronage, which ought to be 
applied for the general advantage. That patronage was much greater, now than 
in the time of Mr. Fox’s bill. The remedy which he would propose would be, 
that all those appointments he had named should be publicly sohl to men fully 
competent to fill them. That competency to he deculed by a committee of exa- 
miners, who should minutely examine the qualilications of the candidates. He 
would suggest that, in the lirst instance, there sh#tdd be publisbed a list of the 
situations vacant, and tliat all the parlies who might become candidates for their 
purchase, should undergo a strict examin.ition as to their <[ualifieations. The 
examiners should be competent professors, well skilled in the languages, in 
thepilogy, in law, in surgery, the art of war, Ac., and by tbeir examination 
sh^^d the claims of the candidates be decided. It might be said that this pjan 
would be injurious to the man of merit Avbo happened to be timid. This he 
denied. A man of much merit might, he admitted, be timid; hut if he were so 
much so as to be unable to meet such an examination, he would he altogether 
unfit for employmeut in the Company’s .service. It might also be objected that 
this plan would place the ap|)ointments in tin* hands of the opulent, w^hilst^he 
nnupuleat would be excluded ; but this was, m fact, alrc.uly the case, and hy 
the proposed plan they would not be excluded more than they were at the pre- 
sent moment. The elFect of his proposition, if carried into effect, would he 
to diminish corruption by the reduction ot the means. But it might be ob- 
jected, that the sale of offices would expose the Company to depredation ; but 
he contended that men, whether opulent or otherwise, might become depre- 
dators, if the chance of detection was less than the temptation. It was well 
known that the greatest depredations were committed, not among the poorest, 
but the richest classes of society. If it were objected to him, that by his plan 
mon^ would become the test of merit, he would admit that it would, if there 
^ere no examination as to the competency of the candidate; but that examina- 
wn would remove all risk of the otliees falling into incompetent hands, and all ^ 
that the Company would fie, that none but persons duly qualified should be in 
their service. The practice of selling important ajipointments was not without 
precedent. It was begun in the army by the Duke of Cumberland in the time 
of George II., who allowed certain old officers in the army to sell out their com- 
missions, and the practice was continued down to the present time, and he had 
never heard that it was productive of any had clFect. He himself had purchased 
an'^unattached commission in the army. The sale of commissions was now 
permitted in the artillery and engineers, and he understood was to be extended 
to a certain degree ; and there w^as no apprehension that incompetent men 
would by that means get into those services, as the proper qualifications were as 
ii^spensablc for the purchase as the purchase-money. In Austria commissions 
sqW, and in France it was the practice down to the period of therevo- ' 
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' Mr. LowNDES.—Aye, and corruption began only when commissions wer6 xntjit 
allowed to be sold. 

"■ Col. Stanhope proceeded. — He would next, he said, call the attention of the 
Court to the necessity which existed for such a measure as that which he pro-* 
■posed. The debt of India and that of England were one and the same. That of 
India would never have been contracted — that parties would n&ot have been in- 
duced to advance the money, if tlie payment were not guartmtecd by the govern- 
ment of this country. It had increased with amazing rapiaity in the last forty 
years. In the year 1778 it was not more than five millions. In 179.0i'4||had 
increased to nine millions. In 1799 it was nearly thirteen millions. In^^wb^ it 
'had reached to thirty-live millions; .and in 1822 it was nearly thirty -cigj^' tbil- 
lions ; yet during all that time the (Jovernors-General abroad, and the Com- 
pany at home, were boasting of the surplus of revenue o^Tr expenditure. To 
talk of retrieving their affairs, and of paying the debt, by securing a permanent 
peace, was, while their territories were surrounded by millions of enemies, 
absolute nonsense. 

The attention of tlie Proprietors was too little called to this subject, because, 
whether the affairs of the Comj)any were pros|)erous or otherwise, the dividends 
were paid. The gallant Officer then proceeded to contend, that with a national 
debt of 897 millions, and an Indian debt of .'18 millions, this countiy must be led 
^ to a national bankruptcy, and the |)ublic tumlholder be ruined, unless some 
immediate and eliectual means Avere adopted, by economy and reduction of 
expenditure, of averting that'^dreadfid calamity. The hon. Proprietor, (Mr, 
Lowndes,) who so frcipiently alluded to the, French Uevolution, and Avho was so 
much opposed to all leform, should lecollect that that revolution was brought- 
about by the want of reform — by the corru[>lions of the Court and the Ministers 
of that day. The conseipience was, the nation could not keei) faith with tbfi 
public creditor, ami came to wh.it was called an equitahle .adjustment. Abdtit 
oue-third of the debt ivas p.aid, and bonds were given for the remainder ; but 
those bonds soon became of no value, and were never paid. He trusted that a 
like misfortune miglit never happen to this country, hut there were very eminent 
men who liad expressed serious fears that our immense load of debt would 
leaiLto such a result at last. He would read to the Court an extract from one of 
tlie essays of a very able philosopher, historian, and political economist. (Hume, 
on this subject.) — Here the lion, and gallant Officer read an extract from the 
* Essay on Pnhlie Credit,’ in uhicli the writer supposes that a time would come ' 
when the (lovernment of the country, forced by tlie jiressiire of some foreign 
Avar, or oilier urgent exigency, Avould sei/e upon the fund appropriated for the pay- 
ment of the public creditor, under a protest that ihc money should be re]rlaced m 
a short period ; hut that the same necessity Avhich causeil the seizure, would pre- 
vent the restoration of the money, and that ruin Avoiild thus be brought upon the 
public creditor by the violation of national faith. ■ ' 

Mr. LoAVNurs here said, he Avas anxious to impure of the gallant Officer in 
what year this occurred ? ’ 

-■f Col. Stan Horn said, about eighty years ago, and if tlie hon. Gentleman.—— ■ 

Mr. Loavndes, avIio did not appear to hear the ansAver, said, his reason for 
asking the (piestion Avas, that, to his knoAvledge, Mr. Hume had contended, in 
opposition to Mr. Cobbett, that llie national debt should lie paid to the last far- 
thing. (The mistake of the hon. Proprietor, in confounding the. Member for 
Aberdeen with Mr. Hume the historian, occasioned considerable laughter in the 
Court.) 

Col. iSTANHOPE Avent on to say, that he thanked the Hon. niemlier for hia in- 
terruption, as it gaA’o him time to breathe a while. He thanked God that thie 
fulfilment of the prophecy Avhich he had read to the Court, had been prevented 
our great naval superiority, our industr)% and over-excellent machiner)' j— btit 
still it could not be denied that of late ye.ars oiir agricultural and comifl«f«i^ 
population had been much shaken, and that even at the present moment l^dand ' 
swarmed with paupers. This was the decline of the country, and its ’ 

speedily followj unless the financial arrangements alluded to by the Chancellor of 
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, the Etchequer should be Brought without delay into effective operation, hnd 
thereby relieve the country from a great portion of its burthens. He conceiuld 
that the Court was bound to give its assistance at this emergency; they had ^ 
power of showing, that by the adoption of his plan they could save at leAlSt 
600,000/. a year. {Hear, hear.) By such a reduction they would at Once reduce 
the expenditure, strengthen the Company’s power in India.— This being his 
conviction, he eftjlbstly called upon the Court to make the seeming sacrifiOe 
which he demanded 'of them. In making this motion he felt that he was actuated 
by n'dpwty motive — by no ])ersonal feeling ; — he acted altogether from aconscieU'* ' 
CiOUlMjOii to discharge his duty faithfully and honourably. 

Wli^he leave of the Court, he would now read his motion, being determined 
to obviate any objection which might be made as to the power and jurisdiction 
of the Court. The Horn Member then moved the following resolutions : 

‘ Tliat the Proprietors of East India stock view with alarm the extent of their 
debt, and the increased and increasing patron.age which places more than half a 
million’s worth of annual appointments at the disposal of their Directors. 

* That Mr. Dundas, a celebraU'd President of the Board of Control, declared 
that the patronage of British India was of itself sufficient, if tninferrcd to the 
King’s Government, to eomnit both Houses of Parliament, and to render the 
power of an ambitious minister superior to that of the Crown. 

‘ That though the dread of this extensive system of corruption was sufficient, 
to upset Mr. Fox’s India bill and his administration, and to change, perhaps, the 
course of events in Europe, still the Propnetonf observe that a vast portion of 
this patronage is actually vested in the hands of their Directors. 

‘ That this Court cannot expect to escape untainted from that influence which 
WM considered by the King and Peers of England as sufficient to destroy the con- 
stitution. And that, with a view to avoid this evil, they recommend, 

^ Tliat all writerships, cadetshijis, surgeons, and other appointments, should be 
Openly sold to properly educated and qualified persons, and that the amount of 
'Buch purchase money be ajiplied to a sinking-fund, for the purpose of gradually 
‘iiquidating the existing India debt, which must otherwise eventually be added to 
the debt of the nation.’ 

Mr. Lowndes, in rising to second the motion, ohsei^'cd, that the Hoq|^nd 
gallant officer (Col. Stanliopc) had (juoted some statements made by Mr. linine ; 
•—he was sorry that Hon. Member was not present to express his own opinion 
upon the subject' (cries of bear, bear, and much laughter in the Court). He ad- 
mitted that many abuses had arisen in the Company’.s service, which abuses had 
of late been corrected. 

For instance, he would mention that a practice of former use, that is, the re- 
turn of, or pay and clothing for men, who Avere dead, was no longer praotiicd. 
-Care had also been taken to prcA'cnt colonels of regiments from being clothiers 
of those regiments — a thing at present altogether done away Av ith ; such refor- 
mation shaving been commenced, he thought their continuance must be productive 
of great public benefit. With respect to the sale of commissions, he was of 
opinion, mat such ajtractice, if adopted, Avoiild be to that Company as produotivcH 
as it was elsewhere. He also approAcd of the sale of Avriterships, because he 
thought that might be dorm openly, Avhen it was well known it was done in an- 
other manner. It Avas A’cry easy for a man to present the son of his friend to a 
living of 700 or 800/. a year, Avhile that friend got for his son a Avritership, ot 
some other appointment of equal value. This Avas a cheap and safe way 6f cheat* 
ing the denial with a clear conscience. He did not approA'e of that part of the 
g&ant officer’s plan which related to the sale of the appointment as chaplains 
Or surgeons. The one was a situation much too sacred to be bought, and pur- 
^ihase might send blockheads into the other. Neither Avould he approve of the 
Bale of such situations as those of clerk.s ; for, if they purchased their places, tUev 
[(Ivomd: make it up to themsehms either in the malt or the meal. They would havo it 
iC^^thc Company In one Avay or another. With these exceptions he thought 
'‘the tiwion of the gallant officer would be productive of much advantage to the 
pithily and he, •who had not attended in that Court for a considerable time) hUd 
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come that day expressly to support the motion. lie was surprised to hear th© 
galiint officer talking of an ‘ equitable adjustment,’ — that was a measure to , - 
w^h no honest man veould consent, and he wjis astonished to hear it stated^^ 
as '■'.tiife opinion of the Hon. Member for Aberdeen {loud inu^hter)^ whom he ! 
had always understood to be always in support of the full payinent of the public > 
creditor. He would now conclude by .supjmrting the motion. 

Col. Stanhope said, that he was glad to hear such .sentiments as had fallen 
from the hon. Proprietor, after such miserable quibbling as they had heard 
about the section of the by-law. ? 

Mr. Twining said, that such a remark was wholly uncalled for by anyjJ|jW 
which had fallen from him. L.,. 1' 

Col. Stanhope said, he had no intention of imputing any thing of quibbling , 
to lam. 

Trie Chaiuman said, that he should not have felt it necessary to make an 
observation on the motion before them, WTre it not for a remark which fell 
from the gallant officer, lie had applied the woid ‘wincing’ to him, when 
he spoke of the disposal of wrilerships. Now, ot that U*rni he begged to call for 
ail explanation. He would tell the gallant Proprietor that he had nothing to 
wince for on the subject of jiatronage. He hoj)ed, therefore, the hon. Proprie- 
tor would exjilam what he meant ; .after which lie would put the motion to the 
Court, leaving it to them to dispo.se of it as they pleased. 

Col. SrANHopr, said, that he had used the wonl to a particular look which he 
thought the Chairman gave whilt he w.is speaking on the subject of patronage. 
At the same time he could assure the hon. Chairman, that he meant nothing 
offensive to him in wliat he .said, fof there was no member of that Court for ' 
whom he had a higher respect. 

The question was now about to be put, when ^ 

Cftl* Stanhope said, in explanation, that he bad spoken of ‘ an equitable 
adjustment,’ not as in any way approving of it, but as .stating that the French 
had been driven to that course by the corruption and niisgoi crnment of the 
Court. 

The question was then put, ami negatived without a division, there being only 
thraghftnds held up for it. 

> MIk Weeding was anxious to know whether the Court of Direetors would 


have any objection to prodnee a correspondence on the subject of tl*e appoint- 
ment of Bishops in India ? 

The Chairman said that no such correspondence as the Proprietor alliided. 
to had taken jihiee. The establishment of one Bisluqi at Calcutta was kept up, 
and one had been recently appoinU'd. 

Dr. Gn.riiRisi gave notice (on the part of General Thornton) of a motion for 
the next General Court day, for a return of the expen.se of holding an extra^i 
General Court at the request of a number of Proprietors, and also for the ex-' « 
pense of a Ballot taken at the reiiucst of a number of Proprietors. 

^ Df. Gilchrist, on the part of an hon. Friend, wished to know from the, 
^Chairman what was the amount paid to the .supercargoes and agents of the Com- 
pany to China within (wc believe) one year. 

The Chairman said, the amount was bO,l[)(kiA 6.y. 4d., which m- as divided be- 
tween twelve agent.s. * 

Dr. Gilchrist wished also to know what was the amount of the Sinking 
Fund for liquidating the Carnatic debt, and whether any part of it was yet ap- 


plied to' the payment of the principal debt. . 

Thd Chairman said, that the .sum was l,D14,.'k')2/., and that part of it wady^ 


applied to the payment of the principal debt. , ^ 

Mr. Lowndes. — Are the Commis.sioners of the Carnatic still in existence 
Chairman.— Yes. 


Mr. Lowndes. — May I ask what they do for that salary ? 

The Chairman. — They are acting under an Act of Parliament. 
Thd Court then adjourned. 
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CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay — M. Madras — and C. Calcutta.] 

Aldei^ J.Si, IMajor, Inv. Estab. at bis own request, permitted to resign. 

Nov. 20. 

Anbdry, T., Major, Eng., to be Lieiit.-Col. v. Purlby, dec. — C. Dec. 8. 
Auriol, J., Major, to be Licut.-Col. 28tli N. I. v. Moxton, r^— 
C. Dec. I. ^ 

Axford, K., CaiH., to be Major 27th N. I., v. Baynes, prom. — C. Dec 29. 
Aldous, Brev. Capt., to I)c Interpr. undQu.-Mast. 38tli N. I., v. Craigie, 
appointed to (lOn. Staft'. — C. Dec. 28. 

Adams, J., Snrg. 18th N. I., on furlough to Europe on private aflfairs, — 
C. Nov. 24. 

Buckett, Rev. VV., to l)e District (diaplain at Neemuch. — (b Jan. 11. 
Bowen, Jneiit.-ta)!., rcm. from I4th to .'hi N. I. — ('. Nov. 21. 

Baring, J. D., (-adct, adm. to (’uv. and prom, to (Jorn. — C. Dec. 8. ' 
Burg(>yne, J., Cadet, adm, to he Assi.^.-Surg. — ('. Dee. 8. 

Barnet, W., Lieut. .Wd N.l., to be Capt. by Brev. — C. Dec. 8. 

Brookes, VV., Licut.-Col., rcm. from 2lst to 81st N. I., v. Jerascn, ret. — 
C. Dec. 7. ^ 

Bowden, II., Licut.-(k)l., to be Lieut.-Col. Com. Inf., v, VV. Tliolnas, 
dec. — C. Dec. 15. 

■sBaker, Capt., Artil., to be Agent for preparations for new suspension 
bridges, with a salary of 1000 rs. ])er ijiens«Mn. — C. Dec. 15. 

Bedford, J., (v’apt. 48th N. J. rc-transf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dep. — C. 

Browne, B., Lieut., Artil. rc-tran.sf. to Rev.-Surv.-Dcp. — (b Dec. l5. 
Burt, Vj. H., (’adet, adm. to Inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec. 21. — and 
appointed to do duty with 50th N. I. — C. Dec. 22. 

’Babington, H., Cadet, adm. as Assist. -Surg. — C. Dec. 21. 

Burgoyne, Assist. -Snrg., posted to 48th N. L, at Arracan. — (b Dec. 14 . 
Brown, 11., Lieut.-(!ol, Com. (new prom.) to 8d N.l. — C. Dec. 22. 

Bell, II. P., Assist. -Snrg., app. to do <luty with both N. I. — C. Dec. 29. 
iBabington, Assist.-Surg., apj). to do duty at (ien. llosp. — C. Dec. 22. 
Blake, E., Lieut., Artil., to be A<lj. — C. Dec. 28. 

Baines, J. C., Major* Artil., to be Licut.-Col., v. Leys, deceased.— •!» 

C. Dec. 28. * 

Blunt, H. J., Cadet, adm. to Inf., and prom, to bins. — C. Dec. 29. 

Bell, VVb,Capt., Artil., to officiate as executive Olli. of 17th, or Burdvvan 
Div. of Departm. of Public Works, v. Beckett, resigned. — C. Dec. 30. 
Bendon, Assist.-Surg., tc» be 1st Assist .-(lar.-Surg. Fort Williaib, v. 
Hewlett, prom. — C. Jan. 5. 

Bai^agon, C. H., Lieut. 4th extra N. I., to be Interp. and Qu.-Mast., v. 
Stewart, prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

Baines, Lieut.-Col. (new nrom.) posted to 60th N. I. — C. Dec. 28. 
Bla^tncy, J. VVb, Lieut.-Col, 5th N. I., on furlough to Europe on private 
C'flP&rs.~C. Dec. 15. 

C., Capt., 88(1 N. I., on furl, to Europe, for health, — C. Dec. Ifi. 
Bjfdwn, Sir J., Lieut.-Cen., Col. of IstL. C., ou fuidough, on private 
Dcc.22, 8^ E . 

Pv '' 
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Blundell, F., Cant. 3d bat. Artil., to command Ifcetachment proceeding 
to Prince of Wales’s Island. — M. Dec. 7. 

Booker, J., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mast., Intern, and Paym. to4tli bat, 
f V. Carew. — M. Dec. 12. 

Bavlcy, D., Ens. 43d N. I.,to be Lieut, v. Williams, prom.— M. Dec 12, ,, 
Bell, J., Assist.-Sur^., removed from 43d to 42d N. 1. — M. Dec. 19. 
Briftf^s, J., Lieut. 13th N. I., directed to assume his situation of Dep, 
Asgist. Qu.-Mast., in Mysoor. — M. Dec. 26. 

Broughton, E. R., 21st N. L, on furlough on private affairs. — Q. Jim. 5. 
Betts, E. J., liieut. 2(1 lilxtra N. L, on furl, for health. — C. 

Bidders, W. II., 16‘th N. I., on furl, for health. — C. Jan. 5. 
ijBaiues, C. 11., Major 27th N. I., on furl, for health. — C. Dec. 21. 
i^aylcs, T., Lieut. 52d N. I., to be Quart.-Mast. Iiitcrp. and Paymaster. 

: — M. Oct. 27. 

Byam, A. E., Lieut. Artil., to be an Extra Assistant at Hyderabad. — 
M. Oct. 31. 

Brown, 0. G., Ens., posted to 49th N. I. — M. Oct. 10. 

Budd, R. II. J., Ens., a])p. to do duty with 10th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. 
Bryre, R. Ens., app. to do duty with 18th N. 1. — M. Nov. 13. 

Burgess, H. S., Lieut. 5th N. I., to be Capt., v. Mitford, retired.— 
M. Nov. 14. 

Bannerman, Mr. R. A., to be Head Assist. Magistrate of Tinnevelly.— 

. M. Nov. 2. 

Blair, Mr. H. M., to lie Head Assist, to Head Magistrate of Malabar,— ' 
M. Nov. 2. 

Barker, A., Ens., rcm. from 33d N. I. to 2d Europ. Reg. — M. Oct. 13. 
Browne, J. J., Liciit., rein, from .3d to 2d bat. Artil. — M. Oct. 13. 
Brcjiincr, W., 47th N. I., to be Fort Adj. at Bcllary, v. Metcalf, prom. 

— M. Oct. 24. I 

||^x;land, M. Licnit. 51st N. I., to Cape, v. Russell, prom. — M. Oct. 27, } 

^siny, W.y Limit. -(Jol. (Join. 24lh N. I., on furlough to Europe.— 

C. Dec. 21. 

(Jrisp, Lieut. Royal Regiment, on furlough to Europe for health. — 

C. Dec. 8. <0 

Clayhills, C. Ens. 10th N. I., to be Limit, v. Sinclair, dec. — M. Nov. 7. 
Cotton, A. J., liieut. of Eng., to be (Ji\il Engineer in Centre Station. — 
M. ISh)v. 13. 

Curran, G., Cajit. 1st Horse Artil, to com. Artil. with light field div. 0^, 
Hyderabad. — M. Nov. 25. 

Carew, W. S., Lieut. 4th, or Golundauze bat., to be Staff Offi. to detach. 

of Artil. proceeding to Prince of Wales’s Island. — M. Dec. 7- 
(Jrighton, T., Surg., app. to 2()th N. 1. — C. Dec. 21. 

Commeline, C., Lieut. 13th N. I., to be Adj. v. Fleming, deceased*"^ 

C. Nov. 25. 

Crawley, Mr. A., to be Subcol. and Assistant Magistrate in Salem. — 
M. Nov. 23. ' 

Caffin, J. C., Lieut. 12th N. I., to be Qu.-Mast. Tnterp. and PaymaateF 
to 2d bat. V. Anderson. — M. Oct. 27. . . 

Campbell, J. N. R., to be Capt. 2d L. C. v. Macqueen, decease^r- 

Clerk, H. J., Lieut. 3d L. Inf., to be Adj. v. Harvey, ret. to E|iope.--»- 
M. Dec. 12. f . 

Crawford, A., Capt. Artil. to be Commissary of Stores, with forces 
■ Poobab, V. Parke. 
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Catinan, J., Ens., reiil^rom 14th to l/lth N. I. — M. Dec. 18. 

Cathcart, Mr. J. F., appointed Registrar of the Zillah Court of Nuddean. 
e. Dec. 14. 

Campbell, Mr. G. R., app. Principal Assistant in Rohtuck Div. of Delhi 
Territory. — Nov. 2.'1 

Conolly, IVlr. W. J., aiipointcd sub. Sec. to Board of Revenue in Central 
Province. — 0. Nov. .'10. 

Cuming, Mr. A., app. <lep. ('ollcctor of Aziingush. — C. Dec. 14. 
CrurkloiV* G., Lieut, dtli N. I., to be ('apt., v. Dccluzean, deceased.— 

C. M. 8. 

Conlyii/P., Surg., app. to .58tli N. T. at Arracan. — (J. Dec. 5. * 

Croxton, Lieut. -(\)1, ('oin., rein, from .‘id to lOth N. 1. — C. Dec. 22. M, - 
Comyn, P. 4'., rem. from 5.'hl to .‘l/th N. 1, — ('. Dec. 22. ^ 

Crawford, R., bhis. 27(li N. I., perm, to re.'^ign. — (’. Dee. 30. \ 

Clayton, IL, I>ieut. supernumerary, to be a 8ub, Ahsist. Coni.-Gcn.— C. ' 
Dec. 30. 

Colebrook, R., Capt., 2tjtliN. I. transferedto invalid establishment.— C. 
Dec. 30. 

Covell, H , Assist. Surg., to he Surgeon to Gov.-Gen., v. Abel der. 
Campbell, R., Lieut., 43d N. 1. to be Inter, and (t^u.-Mus. v. Hurt, prom. 

- — C. Dee. 28. 

Cartwright, E., Lieut.-(Jol., rem. from 1st Eur. reg. to 15tli N. I. — C. 
Dec. 28. 

Cuftlifle, Lieut.~Col., rem. from 24th to 4th Extr. N. I. — G Dec. 28. 
Campbell, N., Lieut., 13th Ji. Inf., to l)e Captain by brev. — G Dec. 6. 
Craigie, E. B., Maj., (iOtli N. T., on furlough to Europe. — C. Dec. 1. 

Delaney, Mi\ J., to lie As.sist. to Sec. to Board of Revimuc in (Jentral 
Prov. — (’. Nov. 23. 

Drysdale, J., (kipt. 50th N. I. to lie iMaj., v. Kcmm, prom. — C. Dec 
Delamain, J., Lieut. -Col., rem. from 5t)th to 3d N. I. — C. Dec. 22. 
Dickson, R. L., Capt., 15lh N. I. to be Mai., v. Nicholson, dec. — C, 
Dec. 20. 

Doveton, H., Lieut, of tlic Commissariat to Siipernum. Sub. -Assist. 
Com.-ticn. — C. Dec. 30, 

Durant,.!., Lieut.-(Jol., lUth N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— 

C.’ Nov. 20. 

Drummond, 11. , Lieut., OGtli N. 1. on furlough to Europe for health.— 

^ C, Nov. 20. 

Daly, Lieut., 14th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — G .Jan. 3. 
DicKson, B. L., Capt., 15th N. I., to be Major, v. Nicholson, dec. — C. 
Dec. 28. 

Davis, Mr, W.D., to be 8ul)-( ^^llecto^ and Assistant Magistrate in north 
^dlv. of Arcot. — iVI. Nov. 30. ’ 

Darrah, Rev. F. .l.,to be Mil. Chap., at Vizagatapan. — M. .Jan. 5. 

Durant, E. .J., Phis,, removed from 20th to 3d N. I. — M. Oct. 13. 

Degraves, If., Maj., 8th N. I. transf. to Inv. Pistab. — M. Oct. 24. 

Dennet, C., Ineiit., 24th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Inter., and Pay-Mast. 

V. Sinclair, prom. — M. Oct. 27. 

' Ddlf, D., Lieut., 37th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter and Pay- 
■ Mastl^jr, V. Wright, rem.— M. Oct. 27. 

F,, Lieut., 44th N. I. to be Quarter-Master, Interpreter, and 
/■^IK^lhaster, v. Bla.\laiid, rem. — N. Oct. 27. 

Drm; M. 0., to be Sub-Coll., and Assist.-Mag., in south div. of Arcot. 

' ^^ov. 16. 
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DdiiglajJ, J., Eng. app. to do duty with IGth N. xmi . Nov. 13. 

Davenport, Assist, surg., rem. from 25th to 5th N. I. — M Nov. 13. 
Detmas, J., Lieut., Artil., to be Quart.-Mast., Intcrp. and Pay*Master, * 
to 3d Bat., V. Foord. — M. Dec. 15. ; I" 

Desormeaur, C., iSurg., reiu. from 56th to 9th N. I.— M. Dec. 18. 

Fermie, Cant., late Dcp.-A.ssist.-Adj.-Gen., to S. E. div., to be Brigade- 
Maj. to Iroops in Arracan. — C. Nov. 24. 

Frederick, W.,Ens. GthN I. to he Lieut., v. Cracklow,prom. — C. 

Fiddes, J., Capt., 42d N. I. to he iMaj. v., Swiiiton, prom. — C. Dedf.H. 
Fast, J. S., Ens., 59th N. 1. to ]>c Lieut., v. Turner, pi*om. — C. Dec» 1. 
Eernie, R., Capt., 27th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
Wl)ec. 8. 

Fagan, Licut.-Col. Com., rein, from 41st to 5515 N. 1. — C. Dec. 28. 

Fast, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 59th to 24th N. J. — C.Dec. 28. 


Grote, M. A,, to be Collector and Joint iMagistratc of north div. of Moora- 
dabad.— C. Dec. 7- 

Gubbins, i\l. J. 1*., to be Assist, (kmi. of Delhi. — C. Dec. 21. 

Goss, (i. Assist, Siirg. to the Civil Station of Bheeiibhooin, v. Downes 
rein, to Niiddea. — C. Nov. 24. • > 

Gresley, F., Lieut , 1 1th N. 1. attached to the service of his Highness the 
Nizam, and directed to proceed to Hyderabad — C.Nov. 18. 

Gedaes, AV., Lieut., ()7tii N. I. to he Cajit. by hrev. — C. Dee. 8. 

Galloway, A., Lieut, ('ol., (new promotion,) rem. to 2d. N. I. v. Richards 
prom. — ('. Dec. 7- 

Gilbert, W. R., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 27th to 15th N. 1. v. Ryan, ret.r- 
C. Dec. 7. 

Gerrard, J. (i., (!ad., adm. to Inf., and prom, to Ensign, appointed to 

■ do duty with (ith N. I. — C. Dec. 21. 

^rdon, P., Eus. from rem.52d, and posted to llth N. I. — C. Dec. 14, 

^orge, Lieut. -(^)1., rem. from .’17th to (iOth N. 1. — ('. Dee. 22. 

Grove, S. J., Lieut., to he Interpreter and Quarter-iMaster (j8th N. I., v, 
Vasandau, prom. — Dee. 28. 

Gerrard, Siirg-., re-uppoiuted to 1st Nusseree Bat. — C. iTcc. 28. 

George, Lieut.-Col., rem. from (iOlh to 29th N. I. — ('. Dee. 28. , 

Grant, A., Brev. Capt., 52d N. 1. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
Dec. 1. 


Gurnham, R. C., Lleut.-Col., 36th N. I. on furlough to the Cape for 
health. — C. Dec.l. 

Griffiths, F. B., Lieut., 42d N. T. to he Quart.-Mast., Jnterp. and Pay- 
Mast. V. Ely, on furlough. — M. Oct. 27. 

Greenliill, Licut.-Col., Com. .‘Hth N.I. to com. light field div. ofHy<||Br- 
abad, suhsid. force at Jauliiah, v. Pollock, 

Grourhl) Cornet, G.B. B. app. to do duty with the 5th L. C. — IM.Nov.l3. 
Gomiu, J., Ens. app. to do duty with 18th N. 1. — M. Nov. 13. 

Gordon, C., Ens., to do duty with 6th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. 

Geddes, Assist., Surg., rein, from I4th to 25lh N. 1. — M. Nov. 16. 

Goold, H., Lieut. 38th N. I. Pioii. to 1st Bat. Pion. v. Maca^they, 
prom.T-Nov. 16. k. 

Griffiths, Lieut.-Col. H., Inv. Estab., on furlough for 12 m^ths tp - 
; the Cape for health. — C. Dec. 30. 

, Glover, Major, Royal Regt., on fur. to Europe for health.— C, Not» C 

Grumbleton, Cornet, 4th L. Drag., on furlough to Europe for healtlLirij 
C.Dec. 12. 
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Gear, Lieut. J., I., on fur. to Europe for health.— C. Dec. 16. 

Grissell, Ens. J., Eur. Reift., to be Lieut., v. Thompson, promoted.— 
C. Dec. 1. 

Gray, M., Assist. Sur^., appointed to 5th N. I. — C. Dec. 28. 

Humphreys, R. M., Lieutenant, 2d N. I., to be Adj. v. Downing, rcs,-^ 
M. Oct. 6. ^ 

Hazlcvvood, J., Assist. Surir., to be Surcf., v. Trotter, dec. — M. Oct. 6. 

Harden, R. A., Lieut., 7th N. I. to be Adj., v. Hendric, prom. — ^M. 
Oct. 24. 

Hooper, Mr. 0. S., Register to Zillah Court of Malabar. — M. Nov. 2. 

Hutch inson, G., Cant., 24th N. I. 13ri^. MaJ. at ISliolapoor, transf. to 
Kulladgee. — I\l.Nov. -8. ^ 

Higginson, S., Assist. Su;^., rern. from .9tli to 24th N. I. — M. Dec. 19. 

Henderson, Rev. J. R., to l)e Junior Presidency (Jiuplain. — C. Jan. 11. 

Hart, Lieut. 8., 4Jd N. L, to be Capt. v. Couslade, dec. — (’. Nov. 20. 

Hamilton, Capt., 41st N. I,, to be Assist. Adj. Gen. of the Arrav.-— 
C. Dec. 1. 

Hodgson, Lieut.-Col., rem. from 1st to 12th N. I. C., v. Grant, dec.— > 
C.^Dcc. 5.^ 

Hunter, C., Ens., 50th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Ree.s, prom. — C. Dec. 15. 

Hctzler, C. IL B., liieut., to be Capt., v. Garsten, dee. — i'. Dec 16. ’ 

Heathcote, Lieut. -(.'oh, rem. from (iOth to 5.‘ld N. I. — C. Dec. 22. ' 

Holroyd, G. C,, Lieut., 57th N. 1., to be Capt. I)y brev. — (h Dec. 29. 

Humfreys,IS.P.(h, (hipt., JbtliN.L, onfur.toEur.forliealth. — C. Nov.29. 

Harrington, H. B., Lieut., .'I7th N. I., on furlough to Eur. — (’. Dec. 15. 

Horsebiirgh, A., ('aj)t., 4(!th N. I., on furlougli to liiir. — C. Dec. 21. 

^ Howard, the Hon. P. G., Lieut., Kith Foot, on furlough to Europe for 
health.— C. Dec. 18. 

Holloway, G., Ens., b9th N. I., to exchange corps with Ensign the Hon. 
J. C. Murray, 44th N. 1. — ('. Nov. 25. ^ 

Hewett, Assist. 8urg., to j)erform medical duties of Sunderland Com- 
mission, V. Cowell. — C. Jan. 5. 

Inties, J., Assist. Surg., to be Surgeon to the Residency at (/atmimdhoo. 
— C. Dec. 29. ^ 

InncB, W., Licut.-Coh, ('om. 39th N. I., on fur. to Eur. — C. Nov. 24. 

Jeallerson, ILw. ('., to be IMil. (Iiap., at Nagpore. — M. Jan. 5. 

Jackson, W. D., Ens., posted to 25th N. I. — Al. (Jet. 10. 

James, J, R., Lieut., 32d N. 1. to be vVdJ. v. Russell, rem. — AI. Oct. 27. 

Jay, R. A., liieut., 27th N. I. to be Quart.-Alast., liiterp. and Pay-Mast,, 
V. Thorpe, res. — AI. Nov. 10. 

Jessop, E., Assist. kSurg., rem. from 4th Nat. Vet. Bat., to 32d N. I, — 
Nov. 17. . 

Jackson, G., Licut.-Coh, rem. from .32d to 50th N. I. — AL Dec. 13. 

Jackson, R., Lieut, of Artillery attaclied to the servi<*c of his Highness 
the Nizam, and directed to ju’oceed to Hyderabad. — C. Nov. 18. 

James, W., Ens., 44th N. I., to be Lieut., v, Alarshall, prom. — C. Dec. 1. 

Johnson, IL, Lieut., 26lh N. L, to be Interpreter and (Quarter-Master, 
i , V. Grant, removed. — C. Nov. 25. 

^jJeckson, W,, Surgeon, appointed to I9tli N. T. — C. Dec. 21. 

F., Lieut., 63d N. I., to be Capt. by brev.. — C. Dec. 2.9. 

t n, W. H., Aiaj., Inf., to be Licut.-Col. v. Bowen, prom. — C. Deo. 

; and remov. to 15th N. I.— Dec. 22. 
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Ki^px, T., Lieut. Queen’s Royals, to be an extrsfjpid-de-Camp on Staff 
0 ^ his Exc., Lleut.-(jcn. Sir T. Bradford, Com-in-Chief at Bombay, 

. C. Nov. 28. 

Key, Assist.-Sur^r.j permitted to place his services at disposal of Resi- 
. dent of Hyderabad. — M. ()ct.8. 

K^ny, J. W. (L, Ens., to do duty with 10th N. L— M. Nov. 13. , 
Kempthorne. *, Ensii^n, removed from d/th to 2()tli N. I. 

Kelly, H. M., Lieut.-Col. rcm. from 1st Eur. Rej^t. to 32(1 N. I. — ^]\I. 
Dec. 13. 

Lynch. H. C., Lieutenant 48tU N. I., to be Captain v. Massita, prom.— 
M. Oct. 10. 

L^is, J., Ens. d8tli N. I., to be Lieut, v. Lynch, prom. — M. Oct. 10. 
Le^is, W. 0, T., Lieut. dOtii N. I., to be Cantomeiit Adj. at Sholapoor.— 
M. Nov. 3. 

Lake, E., Lieut. Eni(in., to be Capt. v. Monteath, prom. — M. Nov. 3, 


Lain^, Mr. W. (J., udm. an Assist.-Surc;’. — C. Nov. 20. 

Lofty, M. E., 30tli N. 1 , to be lii(;ut. v. Eyre, dec. 

iiawrence, II., Lieut. O/tb N. 1., to be Capt. by Brev.— C. Dec. 8. 

Lefevre, J. 11., Eiis. rem. from lOtb to 2()tb N. I. — (’. Dee. II. 

Leese, J. As^ist.-Suru*. app. t<> lOtli L. C. at Meerut. — C. Dec. 22. 
Llewellyn, Assist.-Sur^*., app. to do duty with tbc28tb N. I. at Barrack- 
pore. — (k Dec. 20. 

La^an, G., Lieut. 41st N. 1., to be Adj. v. l^anj^^ford, rcm. — M. Oct. 2/. 
Lu^ard, J. T., Lieutenant lOtb N. I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter, and Paym. v. 
Baddelcy, rem. — IM.Oct. 2/. k 


Mills, Mr. J. A. M., to be Assist, to Ma^astrate, and tube Collector of 
Xij^perub. — C. Jan. 4. 

Maepherson, Rev. A., to be District Cbaplain at DiimDum. — C. Jan. 11. 
Mathews, 11. AV, Ensign, 43d N. I., to be Lieut, v. Hart. prom. — 
C. Nov. 24. 

Martindale, l/ieut. AV., 2d In (mmmand.of 8tb Local Horse, to be 2d in 
Command of 1st Local Horse, v. Grueber, dec. — (\ Nov. 18. 
Marshall, Lieut. C., IStli N. I., to be ('apt. v. AV4Lon, dec. — C. Dec. 1. 
Mathews, Surgeon P., to have ebarge of Medical Depot at Cawnpor^, V. 
Taylor, dec. — Dee. 1. 

M‘Leod, ("apt. D., Engin., to be Major, v. Anbury, prom. — C. Dee. 
Moore, Capt. G., 5fHb N. I., to be Maj. v. Fitzgerabl, dec. — (b Dee. S'. 
Morland, Lieut. R. S. B. Artil., to l>e Capt. by Brev. — C. Dec. 8. 
^urray, Licut.-(a)l. T., rem. from 2d Eur. Regt. to Dtli N. I., v. Natiou, 
^ prom. — C. Dec. 7. 

M*Clintock, G. F,, ("ornct, 4th L. („b, to be Lieutenant v. Read, resig,-?^ 
C. Jan. 5. . . 


Mailing, C. S., Lieutenant G8tli N. I., to be Adjutant v. Marshall, prom.— 
C. Dec. 28. 

M'Causland, J. ( 3 , Lieutenant 2d Extra N. I., to be Adj. v. Nicolson^ 
prom. — C. Dec. 28. 

M‘Lean, R. N., Cad., adm. to Inf., and prom, to Ensign. — C. Dec. 3, 
M'Murdo, R., Lieut. 13th N. I., on furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Nov, 
M‘Leod, R. L. IL, Ens., to do duty with IGth N. I. 4 

M‘Kenzie, J. S., Ens., to do duty with 18th N. I. — M. Nov. 13. ' 

Mack, Assist. -Surg., to have Medical charge of North-Western 
M)|dras, v. Atkinson, res. — M. Nov. 14. I 
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Murray^ the Hon. Jflk, Ena., 44tli N. I., to exch. corps witlvEns. Hol- 
loway, of the ()9thTl. I. — C Nov. 25. 

Middlecat, (J., Lieut. Artil., to be Qu.-Mas. inter, and Paym. to 2d Bat. 

V. Anderson. — M. Oct. 27. 

Morris, Mr. H., to be Hoad Assist, to princ. Collect, and Maj. in Notth 
Div. of Areot. — M. Nov. 23. ^ ^ 

Maitland, Mr. A., to be Assist, to Princ. Col.,, and IMaf. of Cuddapa^, 

. -M. Dec. 7. > J 

Montgomery, Mr. H. C., to be Assist, to princ. Coll., and Maj. of Nel- 
lore.--M. Dec. /. 

Martin, E. H., Ens., rem. from 8th to 31st N. T. — M, Nov. 25. . 

Martin, S., Lieiit.-Col., rota, from 2d to 4tli. Jj. C. 

Marquecn, W., Lieut., 60th N. I., a|)p. to 2d bat. Pioneers, v, Milnl^!}, 
-^M. Dee. 19. 

> Mtoilc, 3. T., Assist.-Surg., posted to 1st N. I. 

Maxn'cll, Assist.-Surg., to do duty under Garrison-Surg. of Poonamallee. 

— M. Dee. 16. 

Miller, W. JL, Lieut., to act as Qu.-Mas., Intcrp., and Paym. to Ist 
bat. Artil.—M. Dec. 12. 

Moore, R. C., Lieut., upp. to Qu.-Mas., &e.to 1st bat. Artil, cancelled, 
he not having done regimental duty for the regulated period of two 
years. — M. Dec. 12. 

Manning, W. J,, Lieut., to be Qu.-Mast. and Pay-IMast., IstEur. Reg. v* 
Brown, prom. — M. Oct. 8. 

Mussita, A., Capt. 48th N. 1., transf. to Inv. Estab., and posted tU 
. Nat. Vol. Bat., at Gnntore. — M. Oct. 10. 

Macally, Ens., posted 41st N. I. — lAL Oct. 10. ' 

Macbean, W., Col. of 11. M. 54th Reg., to succeed Lieut.-Col. Campl^ll, 
46th Reg., in the coni, of troops in Malabar and Canara.— M. Oct.Bl. 
Monteath, W,, Capt. Eng., to be Maj., v. Melbourne, dec.— M. Nov. 3. 
Macartney, J., Lieut. 20th N. I., to be ('apt. v. James, dec.— M. NovUi 

Nicolson, J., Lieut., 4lh N. I., to be Capt. v. Taylor, prom. — (J.Dec. L 
Nation, S., Lieut.-('ol.-(Joni., (new prom.) posted 9th N. I. — C. Dec*. 6. 
-Nicol, J., Lieut.-(jol.-Com., rem. from 9tlito 29th N. I. v. Haldane, dec. 

— ( 3 . Dec. 6 . 

Neale, Lieut., 16th Lt. Drug., on furlough to Europe for health/— C. 
Dec. 6. 

N^icr, Capt., 4th Lt. Drag,, on furlough to Europe for health/— C* 
Dec. 23. 

Neusville, B., Lieut., 42d N. I., to be Capt. v. Feddes, prom. — C. Dec. 
Nicolay, F. L., Lieut., 1st Extra N. I., to be Adj. v. Logan.—M. Get 2?.* 
Nisbet, A. E., Ens., rem. from 11th N. L, to IstEur. Reg. — M. Get. 13. 

Ogilvey, D., Eens., 15th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Traup,prom. — C. Dec. 29. 
Obrien, Lieut., 20th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. 
Dec. 29. 

Ormsby, Lieut., 14th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 3. 
Osborne, G. B., Lieut., 19th N. I., to be Quart.-Mast., Interp. and Pay- 
■ v. Hitchens, prom. — M. ()ct. 27. 

^'Owe^ T., Surg., to be a superintending Surj^. — M. Oct. 6. 

Mr. W. C., to be Assist. -Coll, and Maj. of Masulipatam.-*-M» 

6. C., Lieut. 39th N. L, to be Quart.-Mast., Interp, and 
V, Stafford^ rem.— M. Oct. 27. ‘ 
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B„ Lieut., 4th L. C., permitted to re8ign.4l||p. Dec. 29. 4 

Pearson, J. 1 1., Lieut., H. M. 11th Draj^., to he an Aid-de-camp on 
personal staff of Gov.-Gen. 

Pester, Licut.-Col,, rein, from 1st to 2d l^iir, Ue^^r, — 0. Dee. 28. 

Mlock, Lleut.-Col., Art., on furlough to Europe for heulth.—C. Dec. 8. 
Iroyfair, G., ^ri^., on furlouj(h to Europe. — C. Dec. 22. '‘‘v 

Ponten, Mr. WT., Assist, to Col. and Ma^^ of Combutorc. — M. Dec. 7. 

Peil, E., Lieut., 12th N. I., to be Adj. v. Colfar.—M. Oct. 24. 

Pollock, Licut.-Col. Com., 22d N. I. to com. Nag-pore, subsid. force, v. 
Deacon perm, to return to Europe. — M. Nov. 10. 

Poole, Mr. P., admitted Assist, -iSurg ., to do duty under Cantonment- 
Sur^., at St. Thomas’s Mount. — M. Nov. 14. 

Pinchard, G.T., Ens. L. Inf., to be Lieut, v. Harvey prom. — I\I. Dec. 19- 
Parke, T. T., Oapt. of Artil., to be Assist.-Adj.-Gen. of Artil, v. Bonner, 

— M. Dec. 19. 'M - 
Pocock, R. T., Cor. 2d L. C. to be Lieut., v. Campbell prom.— M. 
Dec. 12. 

Perreaux, M. W,, Lieut. Lst N. I., to be Adj., v. Besset. — M. Dec. 12. 
Pringle, Mr.D., to be Assist, to Magistrate, anil to Collect, of Tipperah.— 
C.Jan.4. 

Poole, Tiiciit.-Col. rein, from 3d to 14th N. 1. — C. Nov. 21. 

Paton, J. F,, supcrnuin. Capt., J. F. Eng., brought on effective strength 
of corps. — C. Dec. 8. 

Phillips, J. H., Fns. 42d N. T., to he Lieut, v. Neufville, prom. 

Parker, W., Lieut. 10th L. C., to he Aid-de-Camp to Mai.-Gcn. Pine.— 

C: Dec. 20. 

Platt, W., Ens. 18th N. T.,' to lie Lieut, v. Donnelly, dec. — C. Dec. 29. 
PlpmC) Ens. 27th N. L, to he Lieut, v. Piltoii, prom. — C. Dec. 29. 
PRton, P. R., Lieut. 27th N. L, to be Capt. v. Oxford, prom. — C. Dec. 29. 

Robertson, T., Lieut.-('ol. Engineers, to he Lieut, (hd. (bun, — C. Dec. 8* 
Rees, W, IV., Lieutenant 50th N. 1., to be Captain, v. Drysdale, prom.-^ 

C. Dec. 15. f 

RAUsford, Mr. J., admitted Assist.-Surg. — C. D. 29. ..y} f 

Rogers, Mr. W. H., admittiMl Assist.-Surg. — C. Dec. 29. 

[lamsbottom, Lieut. 4tli Foot, on furl, to Eur. for licaltli, — C. Deo. 29. 

Roe^ H., Assist.-Surgeon, app. to the Civ. Station of Tipperah v.Branden, 
rem to Cattack.— C. Nov. 20. 

Roberdeau, J. W., Captain 4th L. C., on furlough to Eur. for health.— 

C. Deo. 15. 

Rodber, J., Maj. of Artil. on. furl, to Eur. for health. — C. Dec. 15. 

Stephenson, Surg., rom, from 25th N. 1. to 1st L. C, — M. Dec. 19. 
dimpson, W. H., Lieut. 36th N. 1., to be an extra Aid-de-camp to 
Excellency the Coiomandcr-in-Cliief. — M. Dec. 12. 

Spiith, H. F., Lient.-Col.-Coni. 42<l N. L, to com. Travancorc 8Ub/ 
Force, v. Greenhill. — M. Nov. 13. ^ 

Snow, E. W., Lieut.-Col., rein, from 25t]i to 14th N. I.— M. N^v. 13* 
Steel, S. W., Cant., directed to assume his duties as Qu.-iMas., Afi,. 
Naguore.-— M. Nov. 14. 

SchaIcK, P., Lieut. 2d L. C., on furl, to Europe, — C. Jan. 5. 

Symons, J., Lieut. 10th N. L, to be Qu.-Mas. inter, and Paym.* ^ 

, gerald.— M. Oct. 27. 

Stl^fford, C., Lieut, 5iet N. L, to act as Adj., in absence of Liel|L,|lttniA^ ' 
Oct, 27 * 
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^epherd, J.* Licnt. N. L, to be Adj. 1st ])at. Pioneers, v. 

prom.— M. Oct. 24. ' 

Sheriff, A. E., Lieut., 1st Horse Artil., to act as Adj., v. Hyslop, returned 
to Europe. — M. 0(;t. 24. 

Spring, Kev. F., to be Mil. Chaplain at Quilon. — M. Jan. 5. 

Scott, iitr J. C., to register to Zillah Court of Canara.-^. Nov. 2. * 
Smith, Mr. E. J., to be Judge and Magistrate of MoradSad. — C. Nov, 
23. 

Stevens, Rev. J. N., to be Dist.-Chap., at Kurnaul. 

Stevenson, Assist.-Surg., posted to 14th N. I. — (I Nov. 15. 

Steel, J., Capt., 41st N. 1. to be i)ep.-Judgc-Adv.-Gen., on estate,’ v. 
Hamilton, prom. — C. Nov. 25. 

Shaw, W., ( 'Udet, admitted to interp. and prom, to Ens.— C. Dec. 1. 
Stenhen, J., Lieut., 1.9th N. I., to fnterp. and Quarl.-Mast., v. Ingram, 

I j|fem. — C. Nov. 25. 

Stewart, AV., Otficiat. Assist-Surg., permitted to resign. — C. Dec. 8. 
Swiiiton, W,, Maj., liifaiitry, to be Lieut. -Col., v. Ryan, retired. — C. 

Dec. 1. and posted G7th N. 1. — C. Dec. 7- 
Stuart, J. L., Lieut.-Col., rcm. from (>7th to 27th N. I. — C. Dec. 6. 

Small, B. 1)., (yadet, admitted as Assist.-Surg. — C. Dec. 21. app. to do 
duty General Hospital. — C. Dec. 22. 

Satchwell, J., (!apt,. Commissar, prom, from 1st to 2d class of Dep. 

Assist. Com.-Geu. — Dec. 30. 

Stoddart, Surg., app. to 3d N. I . — (). Dec. 28. 

Stonehouse, A., Surg., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Nov. 24. 
Sargent, G. Lieut. -Col., 13th N. 1. on furloui»h to Europe. — C. Dec. ,8. 
Scott, G. G., Lieut., of Art. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. I)ec, 
* 21 . 

^ompson, AV. B., Cad., admitted to inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Dec, 15. 
Thriicr, AA'^ IL, Lieut. 59th N. I., to be Capt., v. Moore, prom.r-C. 

‘ Dec. 1. 

Tflylor, C., Capt. 4th N. I., to be Maj., v. Tapp, prom. — C. Dec. 1, ' 
Tytler, G. F., Lieut., UJth N. I., perm, to res. — C. Dec 8. 

Tytler, R., Surg., to be Naturalist, Mineralogist, and Surg. to expe- 
dition about to proceed on a voyage of discovery. — Nov. 20. 
Tierney, Mr. M. J., to be Dep.-(h)llcc. of Gov. Customs and Town 
Duties at Benares. — C. Nov. 23. 

Tomlinson, Capt., 11th Lt. Drag, on furlough to Europe. — C. Dee. 12. ' 
Thompson, J., Lieut., of Engin., to be Exec. Engin., of 3d or Dinapore 
div. of dep. of public works, v. Taylor. — C. Jan. 5. , 

T^lor, J., Capt., of Eng., to be Assist. Superintend. Eng. of public work j 
in Lower Pro V., V. Garsun. — C. Jan. 5. 

Thomson, AV. J., Capt., Sub. Assist. Com. Gen. of 2d class. — G. Dec; 
30. 

Troup, AV. A., Lieut., 15th N. I., to be Capt., v. Dickson, prom.— C, 
Dec4 28,? 

Tweedi^, \V. H., Capt., rcm. from 6th to 8tli L. C.— C. Dec. 20. 
rt, Surg., removed from 18th to 11th N. I., — C. Nov. 15. 
^ssist.-Surg. D., to be Surgeon to Residency of Hyderabad,— 

., Maj. of Art., or furlough to Europe for health.— C. Nov. 24^ 
K P., Lieut., 48th Foot, to be Capt. by brevet. — C.‘ Dec. .6. 
L^ut.-Col., rcm. from 4tli Extra to 59th do. N, L— C. 28* 
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N. I.— O^Dec. 

Weguelin, l/ieut.-Col. Com./rem. from 56tii to 41st N. I. — C. Dec.' m # 
Wainrifflit, Gapt., 47th Foot, on furlough to Europe, for one year.-*C, 
Dec. 12. ' 

'ttiitehead, Lieut.-Col., Com. 48th N. I., on furlough to Eultee.— 0*' ^ 
ADec.l5. t 

Woodbuni, Assist.-Surg., to be Surg. v. Williamson, ret.— C, Jan. 6. ^ 
Whisk, Maj., W. S., Artil. to Com. Kumaul and Sirhind Div. of Arti!.'*-^ 
C. Dec. 23. ; ' 

White^ Brig.-Maj., app. to Barrackporc. — C. Dec. 1. 

White, Capt. H. L., 36th N. I., to be Brig.-Maj., on Estab., v. Currie,^ 
ret-^C. Dec.21. 

Wataon, Assist.-Surg., J. A. D., to be Surg. v. MacWliirter, ret.^C, , 
Dei. 15. ^ 

Wyatt, Lieut.-Col. E., (newly prom.) posted to 52d N. I., v. Moxton, 
ret.— C. Dec. 7. 

Ward, Lieut.-Col. J., (newly prom.) posted to 21st N. I. — C. Dec. 5. 
Wilcox, Elis, J., 4th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Nicholson, prom. — C. Dec. 1; 
Wingfield, Lieut. W., 10th L. C., to be Adjutant, v. Dougan, prom. — C. 
Nov. 25. 

Wemyss, Ens. J., 44th N. I., to be Lieut., v. Balderston, dec. — C. Dec.l. 
Williams, Mr. R., to be sub-collector of Phillibhcet and Assist. -Maj. — 
G.Dec.J. 

Wjdlie, Lieut. J., 45th N. I,, to be Qu.-Mas. Inter. andPuym., v. Fraser, 
j^m.—M. Oct. 27 . 

Walker, Lieut. W,. 1st L. C., to be Adj. v. Thwarte, dec. — M. Oct. 24. 
Walker, Mr. J., to be Register to Zillah Court of Madura. — M. Nov. 2. 
W^mot, Mr. A., to be Assist, to Coll, and Mag. of Bellary — M. Jan. 18. 
WUliams, Mr. H., Head-Assist, to Coll, and Slag, of Chingulput. — 
Nov. 16. 

Waters, Cornet H. S., rern. from 8th to 3d L. C. — M. Nov, 25. if 
Wilkinson, Ensign A., rcm. from 13th to 33d N. I. — M. Nov. 25. 

Wright, Ensign J., rem. from 52d to 5th N. I. — M. Nov. 25. 

Waugh, Licut.-Col, G., rem. from 56th N. I. to 1st European Regt.- 
Nov. 25. 

WiEiams, Lieut. G., 43d N. I., to be Cant., v. Budd. dec.— M. Dec. K 
WIpams, Lieut. W. L., 3d. L. I., to be Qu.-Mas. Inter, and Paym., v. 
^hnstone. 

Wlungates, Capt. F. F., of Artil. to be Superintend, of Rocket Estab. at 
jj^tjtead-quarters, v, Wynch. — ^M. Dec. 12. ^ 

P'^-bods, Asst.-Surg., to be Dep. Med. Store-keeper at Jaulnah, v. Dav!^;i 
^.Jjpn, perm. to return to Europe. — M. Dec. 12. ^ 

^nbe, Lieut., 19th N. I., to he Capt., v. Binning, discli.— M. Deft 26. 
Walker, Capt. D., rem. from 4th to 2d Nat. Vet. Bat. — M. Jan. 1. 

W^on, Capt., 30th N. I., on furl, to Europe.— M. Oct. 5. 

BIRTHS. 

Alexander, the lady of N., Esq., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Uc 
Aiteelo, the lady of Lieut. F., L. C., of a son, at Kurnaul, 0^^ 

. Ar3tcr, the lady of Lieut. 20th Rcgt., of a daughter, at Tricl 
^^c. 12. 

loft, the lady of Lieut. W.G., of a son, at the Presii , 

-j." Nov. 14. 

the lady of Lieut.-Col, Com., of a son, |jy|enaDg, SepL^ 
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Bowdler, th« lady of l^ieut. Ool.^ 41st RQgt., of a son^ at; Kamj[i<i^i 
Sept. 29. 

Boya, the lady of J., Esq., Assist.-Sur^j., of a daughter, at B^jcote^ 
Jan. 19. 

Bruce, the lady of W. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, atBomba|( 
Jan. 27. % 

Bradley, the lady of the late Capt., E. of a son, at Calcutta, Dec. 16. • 

Baker, the lady of Capt. B., 2dN. V. Bat., of a daughter, at Guatopr, 
Jan. 3. 

Bruce, the lady of W. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Ceylon, 
Dec. 27. 

Brown, the lady of the late Capt. R., IGtli Regt., of a daughter, at 

> Trincomalee, Nov. 12. 

I 

ChCfhp, the lady of A., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Bellary, 
Nov. 15. 

Crockett, the lady of Cant., of a son, at Gulgauni, Sept. 22. 

Campbell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Bangalore, Aug, 14» 

Cuxton, the lady of Cant., of a son, at Secunderabad, oept. 21. 

Cheek, the lady of G. N., Esq., Civ. Surg., of a daughter, at Bancoora, 
Dec. 10. 

Cox, the lady of Lieut. G. H., 62d N. I., of a son, at Benares, Jan. 10, 

Chauvel, the lady of Lieut. C., .’15th N.I., of a son, at Madras, Nov. 17« 

Crawford, the lady of S., Esq,, Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cuddalore, Jan. 1. 

Cumberlege, the lady of B. W., Esq., 7th L. C., of a son, at Sholapprc, 
Nov. 14. 

Chambers, lady, of a .son, at the Hermitage, Ceylon, Dec. 28. 

Chisholm, the lady of Capt., IMad. Art., of a daughter, at Colabah, 
Dec. 27. 


Derksz, the lady of P. S., Esq., of a son, still born, at Catingapatswa. 
^ Dec. 12. 

S undas, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Nov. 27. 

(pbude, the lady of Lieut. H., of Engineers, of a son, at Saharunpoor, 

Dj^c. 10. 

the lady of Capt., Adj.at Cantonment, Madras, of a son, Dec, 12. 

Elphinstone, the lady of the Hon. J. R., of a son, at Allahabad, Get; 11. 
Evans, the lady of Lieut., Fort. Adj., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Nov. 30. 

f Uerton, the lady of J. F., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, Dec. 29*. 
den, the lady of T., Eb(j., of a daughter, at Colombo, Nov, 23. 

^ trancls, the lady of W., Esq., Assist, to the Judge Adv. Oen.Officfc; <3 
a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec. 15. 

Frasb, the lady of Capt. A., 45th Regt. N. I., of a son, at Jaulnoli^ 
, Jan. 5. 

Farrtili tht lady of Lieut. C., 14th Regt. N. I., of a son, at Madras, 

lady of Capt. G. B., 23d Regt., of a daughter, at Moradabad, 

l the lady of J. M., Esq., 44th N. I., of a daughter, at DMSk, 

lady of Lieut., of Artillery, of a son, at St. Thomaa's 

lady of C^t., of a daughter, at Tanjore, Dec. 3L 

Ihflady of a (iaughter» 9* 



Mirths, MmHages, an»&, 


the Idy of Lieut. H,, 10th Nat. Caf, of a mUi at 
Nov. 17 . 

.{[jitueve) the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at Chandernagore, Nov. 30, . 

Gamage, the lady of Capt., Mad. Art., of a son, Jan. 12. 

%eyman, t}q| lady of Capt., 13th L. Drag., of a daughter, at Revol- 

' gunge, Oct. 9. 

Haig, the lady of J., Esq., of a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Hailes, the lady of H., Esq., of a son, at-Buxar, Dee. 14. 

Halljiead, the lady of N. J., Esq., second Judge of Provincial Couft 
of Appeal and Circuit for division of Moorsliedabad, of a daughter, 
atDinapore, Jan. 3. 

Hadow, the lady of G. J., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Madras, 
Dec. 31. 

Huxham, tlie lady of W., Esq., of a daughter, at Quillon, Nov. 10. 

Herninings, the lady of Capt., of H. M. 44th Regt., of a daughter, at 
Fort W illiam, Nov. 29. 

Henderson, the lady of Capt., of a son, at Poonah, Dec. 1. 

Havelock, the lady of Capt. W., H. J\I. 4th Drag., of a son, atBhooj, 
Dec. 18. 

Impey, the lady of Lieut. J. S,, Postmaster to Nagpore Subsid. ForC€, 
of a son, still-born, at Kamptee, Dec. 9. 

Jacob, the lady of J. W., Esq., of a son, at Fettyghur, Oct. 23. 

Kilkenny, the wife ofM.J., Conductor of the Ordnance Department, 
of a daughter, at Bombay, Dec. 31. 

Lang, the lady of Capt., H. M. 13th L. Drag., of a son, at Arcot,Dec. 1, 

Lamb, tlie lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Maldah, Nov. 25. 

I^ane, the lady of Lieut., Artillery, of a daughter, at Dum Dum, Jmi. 19# 

Locke, the lady of Capt., attached to the S. L. B., of a daughter, 
Cannanore, Dec. 23. ^ r 

Langley, the lady of E. A., Esq., 3d Light Cav., of a son, at Ai^t» 
Jan. 15. .J ' 

Lindsey, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 78th Highlanders, of a daughter* it 
Colombo, Dec. 28. 

Ldfenze, the lady of J. F., Esij., Sitting Magistrate, at Matura, Jan. 5« 


Montgomerie, the lady of Assist. Surg. A. B., Med. Estab., of a daughter, 
near Nagpore, Oct. 29. 

Montgomery, the lady of Cap. D., Dep. Surv. Gen. of a daughte^ Nov. lOL^f 
Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. W., of a daughter, at Bombay, Oct, 13, 
^^Morton, the lady of J. Esq., Assist. Surg., of a daughter, at Coim BatOlV* 
Nov. 16. ^ \ ^ 

Mackenzie, the lady of W. G. Esq., of a son, at Malacca, Sep. 

Minchin, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Chowringhee, Dcc^ 9. 

Moore, the lady of Capt., Pi 


Payra. Sarat Div. of the Army, of a 

Nov. 6. 

Ma^n, the lady of Col., 2d Reg. L. Cav., of a son, at Seci 
Nov. 28. 

M^enaie, the lady of J. Esq., of a son, at Howrah, Nov. 29, 

‘ iiekwell, the lady of the late B., Esq., Civ. Serv., of a daughj^^i 
, coora* Pec. 5* 
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ifecvitie, the lady of Lieut. W. J., of Artil}pry, of a daughter, W Dttiik 
Dum, Jan. 4. 

.Martin, the lady of Lieut.-Col., 2d L. Cav., of a daughter, at Secundera* 
bad, Nov. 28. 

Matthews, the lady of Capt. J., 37th regt., N. I., of a son, at Pondicherry^ 
Dec. 30. # 

' Mandeville, the lady of Licut.-Col. C., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 12, 

Owen, the lady of H. T. Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, at Cawn^re, Nov. S. 

O’Connel, the lady of Lieut., Commissary of Ordnance, in Fort GeoTga^ 
of aeon, Jan. 3. 

i?- Proctor, the lady of the Rev. T., of a son, at Calcutta, Oct. 31. 

Pusse, the lady of Maj. W., H. M.'s 16th Lancers, of a daughter, at 
Merut, Nov. 5. 

Playfair, the lady of Capt. H. L., of a daughter, at Hazzareebang, Dec. 25. 

Pearre, the lady of Dr., 37th N, I., of a son, at Berhamporc, Jan. 4. 

■Pottinger, the lady of Maj. H., resident in Cutcli, of a daughter, Jan. 1. 

Rushworth, the lady of Lieut. E., 2d Eur. reg., of a daughter, near Paina, 
Nov. 19. 

Ridout, the lady of Capt., 5th reg., Niz. Cav., of a daughter, at Ellich- 
poor, Jan. 27 . 

Rowson, the lady of Capt. J., counrty surv., of a daughter, at Calcutta, 
Jan. 14. 


Story, the lady of Capt. G., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Oct. 24. 
Snodgrass, the lady of Maj., Assist.-Com.-Gen., ot a son, at Poooah, 

• Sept. 12. 

Sandys, the lady of J. F., Esq., of a daughter, at Garden Reach, Get. 13. 
:'S^d, the lady of Capt. R. H., of a daughter, on board the Princess 
^^arlotte of Wales, on her passage from Bengal, May 6. 

StlBr, the lady of, Capt. F., of a son, at Kehah, Aug. 12. 

Stevenson, the lady of the Rev. J., of a son, at Bombay, Oct. 14. 

Sykes, the lady of Capt. W. H., officiating Statistical Reporter to Go- 
‘▼ernment, of a son and heir, in camp, Rotool Pergunnah Kurdeh, 
Ahmednuggur collectorate. 

Simpson, the lady of G., Esq., of a son, at Ceylon, Dec. 7- 
Smith, the lady of G. A., Esq., Mad. Civ. Serv., of a daughter, at Co-r 
, Canada, Nov. 25. 

Smith, the lady of W. R,, Esq., of a daughter, at Madras, Jan. 30. ' 

yStark, the lady of Capt., of the Nag. Aux. Horse, of a daughter, at 
Bombay, Jan. 24. 

Stoddard, the lady of Lieut., H. M.’s 64th Regt., of a daughter, at 
; Parsewankum, Nov. 25. 

Schmid^, the lady of the Rev. B., of a daughter, at Palamcotta, Dec. 8; 
Schroeder, the lady of J. C., Esq., H. M.’s Light Drag., of a son, at 
Argot, Jan. 1. 

^^cuart, the lady of Lieut.-Col. G. M., 7th N. I., of a son, at Quilldn^ 

‘ ^ Bj^f fson, the lady of E., F.sq., of a daughter, at Bomandee Facto^, 
lady of Lieut, and Adjt., 66th N. I., of a 90 Hi a^ Nus; 



S\rth^^Warria^es, an^^Dejath^n,, 

yiiM5ent,tbe lady of Lieut, and Adjt., of a son, at Barrackpore, Oct*il87. 
Vas, the lady of Dr., of a daughter, at Calcutta, Dec, 15*.;^ ' 

Wyse, the lady of James, Esq., of a son, at Trichinopoly, Sept. 
Wilkinson, the lady of Capt., 28th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, at dairv 
^ rackpore, Nov. 26. 

^ylde, the Bady of Lieut, and Adjt., 14th Regt. N. I., of a daughter, at , 
' Lucknow, Feb. 11. " ; 1 

Watson, the lady of Maj. J. S., of Artillery, of a daughter, at Bangalore,^ 
Nov. 22. : ^ 

Wtdjcer, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Palamcottah, Dec. 1. ^ 

Williams, the lady of Capt. H. B., 3d Light Cav., of a daughter, Ar- 
cot, Dec. 5. 

Walker, the lady of Lieut.-Gen. Sir G., Commander-in-Chief, at Madras,^” 
of a son, Jan. 12. 

Wollen, the lady of W. Esq., Civ. Scrv., of a daughter at Pumeah, 
Dec. 8. 



MARRIAGES. 


Augur, J. J., Esq., to Eliza, eldest daughter of A. Black, Esq., at ChiOr 
sWah, Dec.26. i ^ . 

Bowser, Mr., of the Lower Orphan School, to Julia Matilda, daughter 
of the late Mr. Harrison, at Calcutta, Dec. 21. 

Bagshawe, Lieut., S. R., 7th N. I., to Cornelia Eliza, eldest daughter of 
the late Brev. Capt. Rorkc, 2d hat. 25th N. I., at Berhampore, Dec. 26. 


Consitt, M. J. G. F., son of Lieut. Consitt, R. N., to Miss M. Anderson, 
at Madras, Dec. 13. 

Cockburn, M. D., Esq., Collector of Salem, to Miss Lascelles, atBangl^ 
lore, Jan. 4. 

Coyle, ('apt., 29th N. L, to Jane, daughter of W. Thomson, Esq., 3\!L®.r 
Wexford, Ireland, at Madras, Jan. 22. 

Carnegie, P. ()., Esq., of the Civil Service, to Susan, second daughl^llpf 
Lieut.-Col. Irnlach, Mil. Ad.-Gen., Bengal, at Bengal, Get. 26. 

Caswall, J., Esq., to Mrs. Fullurton, widow of the late Capt. Fullar|0in,^ 
of the Engineers, at Palamcottah, (Jet. 26. ’ 1 


, JPawes, M. F., of the Horse Brigade, to Miss M. Mason, at Madras, 
Nov. 15. 


Dickson, Capt. E. 8., 38th N. I., to Miss J. M. Fenhoulet, at Madras, 
’ Dec. 1. 

Drummond, Ensign A. A., of the 11th Regt. N. I., to Sandelier, eldest 
, daughter of the late Mr. 8imon, of Bombay, at Bombay, Jan. 22. 


, Gordon, W., Esq., to Theodosia, only daughterof Lieut.-Col. Polok, , 

of the Madras army, at the island of JNladeira, April 18. ' i 

*' Goode, the Rev. F., M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambrid^jwli^'i 
H. C. Chaplain, to Caroline, voungest daugher of J. Driscoll, 

'' Dublin, one of his Majesty's Counsel at Law, at Calcutta, Oct. 

Jiamilton, Mr. R., of the Commis. Dep., to Miss E. Jackson, at ldadr^ 

jpqtchinson, l^r. W., son of J. Hutchinson, Esq., of 
‘ ^Ainelia Gregory, widow, at Moorshedabad.Dec. 10. i. ^ 



Mi ; j md Death. 

l^baon, Lieut. J., Ist Orcn. Reet., yonnijest son of the late J. F. H<i|e> 
son, Esq., Auditor-General, Penang-, to Amelia Elizabeth, youngest 
.^fUgliter of the late Major W. Green, at Bombay, Nov. 29. 

jMSlc^n, W., Esq., to Jane, only daughter of the late J. Ewing, of Bel* 
fast, formerly Captain in his Majesty’s 64th foot, at Calcutta, Dec. 28. 

Knight, the Rev. J., to Mrs. Nichols, widow of the Rev. J' Nichols, at 
Bombay, Oct. 19. 

fiiuard, R. D., Esq., H. (L Service, to Mary Anna, second daughter of 
Maj.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, at Poonah, Oct. 24. 

Mowatj;^ Lieut. J. L., of Artillery, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
H.Fferg uson, Es(|., at Jiucknow, Dec. 13. 

.Martin, X R., Esq., of the Right Hon. Gov. Body Guard, to Jane Marid) 

p youngest daughter of the late Col. J. Paton, at Calcutta, Oct. 26. 

Pringle, D., Esq., Civil Service, to Francis, youngest daughter of the 
late A. Todd, Esep, of Edinburgh, at Calcutta, Jan. .9. 

. Regel, Mr. J. A., eldest son of the late F. C. Regel, Esq., Chief of 
Sadras, to Miss Martha Jackson, at Madras, Dec. 12. 

Robb, Capt. F. C., Dep.-Ass.-Qu.-Miust.-Gen., to Eliza, widow of the 
late Lieut. Suter, of his Majesty’s 1st Royal Scots Regt., at Calcutta, 
Jan. 15. 

Smith, Lieut. J., .31st Regt. I. L. J., to Miss Saiirel, at Bangalore, 
Oct. 14. 

Thae, Lieut., of the Royal Danish Service, to Miss Sophia Wodschow, 

, at Madras, Dec. 29. 

Taylor, Cartland, Es(|., of the Horse Artillery, to Emily Maryanay 
eldest daughter of liicut.-Col. Chambers, S/tli Regt., at Bangalore, 

. Oct. 22. 

WjUis, Mr. AV., to Miss F. Mavbery, of Kidderpore, at (Calcutta, Dec. 1. 

WllBs, Lieut. E., 28th N. L, to Salome, second daughter of the late.* 
C. Pohle, at Madras, Dec. 26. 


DEATHS. 


AtMU, Hannah, tlic wife of Lieut. S., Engineers, and eldest daughter 
‘ of J. Crasby, Es(i., of Herkythioe, near Appleby, Westmoreland, aged 
at Mho w, Nov. 17. 


Bradby, Capt. E. T., of the 4th E.xtra N. I., at Allahabad, Oct. 19. 
Budd, Capt. G. H., 43d regt., aged 44, at AVallajahbad, Nov. 20. 
Brodie, Jiieut. and Adj. 3d J^ight Cav., at Madras, Nov. 24. 

Broadhead, Lieut. I. IL, H. C.’s Bombay Marine, Jan. 1. 

Becker, Richard, Esq., aged 30 years, Oct. 7. 

Baehman, Mary, wife of Mr. Assistant-Commissioner Bachman, aged 
M 39, at Allahabad, Oct. 28. 


■plade, Capt. J. C., 43d N. I., aged 38, near Cawnpore, Nov. 9. 
jlyy, Lieut. H. P., 33d Native Infantry, son of the late General Clay, 
Majes^’s Service, a^ed 22, at Madras. Nov. 20. >! 

Jfkci^shyre, Lieut. J., 13th regt., at Baroda, Nov. 22. 

Simpb^, W., Esq., late Paymaster his Majesty’s 20th regt., aged 51^: 
Donah, Dec. 20. j 

only son of the Rev. John Cooper, Hurnee, at Colabahi 
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Chltt^, P. 'K., Esq., at Madras, Oct. 8 . 

Coke, Capt. R., 29th N. I., at Madras, Aug. 24. 

Doveton, Ann, second daughter of Lieut.-Col. C. J., 38th N. I., on 
Granges, near Ghazeepore, Nov. 19. 

Dyer, Mr., at Scrampore Seminary, who was drowned in one of the 
tanks, Nov. 19. * 

Dtde, Lieut. T., dlst N. I., at Kamptee, near Nagi)orc, Dec. 16. 
Drummond, WUhelmina Sophia, wife of A. »J., Esq., Civ. Ser. Nov. 30. , 
Dawes, Lieut. J., 1.5th N. I., at Baroda, Dec. 12. 

Dibditt^iiieut. F., 3d Light Cav., at Muttra, Oct. 15. 

Elphinstone, Clementina, wife of the lion. J. R., at Allahabad, Dec. 8 . 
Garstin, GJapt. A., of the 56th Native Infantry, at sea, on board the 
Stbbaldy Nov. 2 . 

Goodrich, Lieut. S. B., 1st M. N. I., at Mergui, Nov. 10. 

HUton, Annabella, wife of Brevet Captain, 16th Lancers, near Etwah, 
Nov. 8 . 

Harrison, Matthew, Esq., aged 37, at G^alcutta, Jan. 16. * 

Harvey, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. J. S., of the Quarter-Master- General ' 
, Department, at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Harding, Mrs., wife of ]\lr. G., Riding-Master 3d Light Cavalry, aged 
37, at Keitah, Nov. 20 . 

Holland, J. F., Esij., aged 31, at Colombo, Nov. 29. 

Haip, Mary, the wife of J., Esq., aged 30, three hours after giving 
birth to a daughter, at Cuddapah, Sept. 30. 

Lindsell, Assist.-Surg., II. 19th N. I., at Secunderabad, Nov. 7- 
Lewis, Lieut. H. H., H. M.^s 30fh Hegt., in camp at Cugolc, Dec. 14. 
Lopez, Mr. R. F., Writer in the Pay-Olficc, aged 22, and only four 
months married, at Poonah, Get. 1. 

Mitchell, Mr. J., late Steward in H. M.’.s 16th Lancers, aged 31, m v 
M ecrcet, Nov.' 11. n ^ 

Martin, Lieut. J., Intern, and Qu.-Mast. at Lucknow, Jan. 6 . 

Mackey, Incut. 53a N. I., aged 31, at Calcutta, Jan. 17. 

Milbourne, Major R. E., of the Engineers at Madras, Nov. 3. 

Macqueen, Capt. D., 2 d Light Cav., at St. Thomas’s IVIount, Dee. 7- 
McDonald, Mrs. A., of tlie King’s Anns Tavern, aged 48, at Madras, 

to. 21. 

Itfcwbolt, J. D., Esq., Civ. Serv., eldest son of the late Sir J. H, New* ^ 

bolt, ^ed 30, at Madras, Nov. 

Nelson, Lieut., 56th N. 1., at Nusserabad, Oct. 19. 

O'Neeil, Mr. J., of the Revenue Board, at Calcutta, Jan. 10. > 

Ogilvy, the lady of E. G., Esq., at Cambula, Dec. 9. . 5 ^ 

Parlby, Lieut.-Col. Cbm. J., of the Engineers, at Berhampor, Dec. 1. 
Peat, Sarah, wife of Mr. W., Master in H. C.’a Marine, aged 30, a|^ 
Calcutta, Dec. 20. .41 

Petruse. Manuel, Esq., aged 42, at Calcutta, Jan. 21. 

Pagfti.Ensig. R.M., Esq.,^ aged 38,. nt Chowringhee, Feb. 13. 

Pcl^n, Susanna Jane, wife of Capt., 5th N. I., and eldest daughter of 
J. J^yoester, Esq., of White Plwe, near Reading, county of Berki^? 
alOoa, ^ept. 6. 
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teat, Sar^, wife of Mr. W. teat, Master in the H. C. Marine, aged 30, 
eWcut^ Dec. 20. 

..itobson, the lady of Capt., 1st Bombay Eur.Reg. a few hours after giving 
birth to a daughter, at Bclgaum, Nov. 22. 

Showers, the iSdy of Maj., 4th Extra N. I. at Juanpore, Oct. 17. ; 

Seely, J. B., C^t., of the Bombay Estab. Author of the * Wonders of 
Elora,’ ‘ A Voice from India,^ and other essays connected with India, 
at Colabah, Dec. 20. . ^ , 

Siqueira, Thereza, the wife of Mr. E. J., head-clerk in the Kaira.Collec- 
tqyate, at Kaira, Dec. 20. 

Sayer, Alfred, Esq., aged 18, at Colabah, Dec. 3. 

Stewart, J. Esq., at Bhaugiilpore, Oct. 9. 

Simpkins, J. M., Lieut., H. M. 46th Reg., aged 39, at Madras, Oct. 16. 

‘ Thomas, Susan, the wife of Maj. M., 54th N. I. at Almorah, Nov. 27. , 

^ Thomas, Clarissa Maria, the wife of Lieut., Barrack-Master to Surat, 
Div., aged 25 , Nov. 23. 

Tavel, Anna Catharine, eldest daughter of R. S., Esq., at Mattakooly, 
Nov. 28. 

Trotter, J., Esq., Superintending Surgeon, North. Dis., Masulipatam, 
Sept. 5. 

Thompson, Capt., late of II. M. 83d Reg., at Colombo, Nov. 4. 

Thwaites, ()., Lieut. 1st Light Cav., at Arcot, Aug. 27. 

Thompson, 0. W., Lieut., H. M. 30th Reg., at Secunderabad, Sept. 20. 

Wilmot, E. C., Es(|., Civ. Serv., aged 19, at Calcutta, Dec. 24. 

Walker, J. N., Esq., Civ. Serv., second son of James Walker, 
Blackhcath-iiill^at Bombay, Jan. 3. 

Wyllie, J., Lieut.rand Adj. of tlie Rampoorah Local Battalion, aged 29, 
at Pertabghiir, near Necmutch, Oct. 14. 

Woodgate, J. Lieut., 36th N. I., at Mundy Cantonment, Amherst, Oc^M4, 

Victor, B. L., Lieut., 14tli N. I., at Malegaum, Sept. 17. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 




AHRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. j,. 

Date. Port of Anival. Ship’s Name. Commamler. Place ofDepaxti 

1827. 

May 28 Hull .. Einnm .. Nortli .. Bengal i. 

May 29 Downs .. Upton Castle . . Thacker ,< Bombay.. Jan. 16 

May 29 Portsmouth Robarts .. Corbyn .. Bengal .. Jan. 16 

May 30 Downs .. Lady Raffles .. Coxwell ,. Bengal .. Jan.p2 

May 30 Downs .. Abberton .. Pcrcival Bengal .. Jan. 3 

1826. 


,^ay 30 Downs .. Morlcy 

May 31 Downs . . 

31 Portsmouth Mermaid 
June 2 Dover .. Sir D. Scott *. 

4 Downs .. M. of Huntley.. 

4 Downs .. Winchelsca «. 


Holiday .. Bengal Dec. 24 

1827 .' 

Adamson . . China . . Fftbvi' i 

m. 

Yates ,, Bengal .. 

MacTaggart Cbiaa> r.;E|jM4 

Fraser .. China a J4i).20 

Everest China 




Shipping 

AUKIVALS FROM 'EASTERN.' iPORtS* 


Bate. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Fort of 

Jtin4 5 

Gravesend . . 

Isabella • . 

Wiseman , , 

China . • 

June 6 

Portsmouth 

Lady Flora . . 

Fayrer 

Bengal 

June 16 

Weymouth 

Rose 

Marquis • . 

Bengal .. 

Jri^ 20 

Liverpool .■ 

Gipsey 

Quick . . 

Bombay 

Jube 21 

Downs . . 

Lord Lyndock 

Beadle 

Bengal 

June 22 

Liverpool .. 

Perseverance •• 

Brown , . 

Bengal ,, 

June 2^ 

Downs^ . . 

Norfolk .. 

Greig 

Bombay 



Feb.24 
Feb. 15 
Feb; ft 
Feb. 9 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Date. 

1826. 

Port of Arrival. 

Ship’s Name. 


Commander. 

Port of Depart. 

Dec. 25 
1827, 

N.S. Wales .. 

Woodford 

•• 

Chapman • . 

London 

London 

Jan. 11 

N.S. Wales .. 

Magnet 


Todd • . 

London 5 

Jan. 24 

Calcutta 

Sophia 


Barclay , . 

London 

Feb. 2 

Bengal 

Cainbri.an 


Blythe , . 

London 1 

Feb. 11 

Bengal 

Louisa 


Mackey 

Leith 

Feb. 11 

Madras . . 

Wellington 


Evans , . 

London 

Feb. 11 

Mauritius 

Oscar 


Stewart . . 

London 

Feb. 

Bombay 

Catharine 


Kincard 

Greenock 

Feb. 17 

Bengal 

Ceylon 


D.'ivison 

London ^ 

Mar. 28 

Cape 

Hottentot 


Sinclair 

London 

April 2 

Ca|)e 

Caesar 


Watt 

London 

April 3 

Cape , , 

Triumph 


Green « . 

London 

Apyil 4 

Cape 

Craig ievcn 


Ray 

Loudon 


DEPARTURES FROM EUROPE. 


Dttt«^ 

Port of Depart. 

Sliip’s Name. 

Commander. 

1827. 




May 31 

Deal , . 

Joseph 

Christophersor 

May 31 

Deal 

Venelia 

Walmsley . . 

June 3 

Deal , . 

Vittoria 

Southam 

June 4 

Portsmouth . . 

Lady Rowcna . . 

Russel 

Juip 4 

Portsmoutli . . 

Henry Porchcr . . 

Jeffrey , , 

Junp 6 

Deal 

Lady Nugent .. 

Row 

JuM 8 

Liverpool 

Woodruff Sims . . 

West 

iWm IOP" Portsmouth , . 

Diadem 

Wilson 

10 

Portsmouth . . 

Clyde 

Munro . . 

10 

Liverpool . . 

Matilda 

Bailley . . 

June 10 

Liverpool 

John Taylor 

Atkinson . . 

June 11 

Deal 

Maria , . 

Ricards 

June 12 

Deal 

Prince Regent . . 

Lamb . . 

June 14 

Deal 

Noorinuhull 

Hopkirk 

Juhe 16 

Greenock 

Packet 

MacArtbur . . 

June 16 

Deal 

f Scotland . . 

Lamb • . 

Jun^ 17 

Deal .. 

Childe Haroldc . . 

West 

17 

Deal 

' George Canning . . 

Ken|- 


Deal 

Circassian • . 

Danthwaite.. 


Deal 

Parmclia 

Wimble 

MM so 

Deal 

Lycurgus • . 

Crawshaw .. 

MMliSl 

Deal 

Malvina 

Murray , . 


Gravesend 

Recovery . • 

Chapman • . 


^ Portsmouth , . 

Sir W. Wallace 

Brown 





Bengal^ 
Madras 
Singapore 
Trincomalee • 


Bombay 

China 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Singapore 

Bengrf 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Batavia 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Bombay 

Bombay 

Bombay 



m 

List or Passengers* 

Passengers Homewards. ^ . 

‘I By thife Vpton Castk, from Bombay Cols. Shuklham, Briggs, Burfb^ji, fud 
iwo children ; Majors White, Hor. Art., ami Dunsterville ; Major Wilson, 
sei; Capts. Cowell and Payne ; Mr. S. Moore and two children j two Mastin 
Dunlop ; IVfesdjlines Cols. Shuldham and two children, Briggs and one child ; 
Capts. Powell, Payne, and two children, Bruce, MacIntyre, and Fleetwood A, 
Macintosh and one child ; three Misses Wilson, two of whom are daughters of 
Col. Wilson, and 95 invalids. ^ ^ 

By Lady Raffles y from Ben g^ And Madras: — Lieut.- Wl. C. H. Baines, 

<^nded at St. Helena ; Capt. Thorpe, 89th Regt. ; Lieut. J, Davidson ^ M. N. S. 
r* R. Cazalet, L. G. Monk, H. Mathew, and W. Cazalet, Esqrs. ; Jdasters J. 

two Wyse, two Thompson ; Mcsdamcs Hopkins and Mathew*; Misses 


Vahiib, Hoj)kins, Reynolds, Thacker, and Thoiui)ons ; three female servants, 
European, three Native ditto ; 30 invalids, and two boys. 

By the Abberton^ from Bengal ; — Capts, Bell, G. R. Bell, P. Young, and G. 
Flyers; Licuts. Ramsay, C. Holdero, and R. Times; Ens. Creigh; Mr. D. 
Leighton ; two women, and one child. 

By the Asitty from Cliina : — Master iSimoens, from St. Helena. 

By the J/or/ey, from Bengal and Ceylon : — Sir J. Stoneham, Bart ; Capts. J.H. 
.Grant and M‘Leod (died at sea) ; W. W. Baker, Esq. ; Miss J. Bell and S. Hicks; 
Mrs. Col. Baker. 

By the Lalla Rookh, from Penang • — Messrs, W, Hall, R. Snodden, and R. 
iBurnes ; Mrs. Snodden and eight children. 

By the AtV Duvxd Scott, from China:— J. B. Thornhill, Esq., and^jl^jS^.X* 
Shepherd, late of the Hannah. ^ 

hy tW Marfjnis of Hantly, from China and the Cape: — H. Magniar, 

Messrs. Douglas, Mad. Civ. Scrv., M'Dontdd, Simpson, and Campbell. 

By theLady Flora, from Bengal :-—Lieut.-Col. Campbell ; Maj. C. R. Broughton, 

N. I.; Capts. W. Harris, Kith Lane., and C. B. ^Virbutt; Lieiits. 

Tytler, and Grant; Dr. ()‘ Wray; Masters G. Fraser, three Hickeys, an‘ 
Ainsley; Mesdames Col. Campbell, A. Colvin, aiidJ. Hickey ; Misses S,;^ 
ford, S. Hoyden, Marcus, and two Hickeys. 

the Rose, from Bengal : — Lieut.- Col. Bishop, 14th Foot; Capts. 

I^d, ditto, and Irvine, Eng. ; Lieuts. Jeveson, 7th B. N. I., and W. Craw* 
istB. Cav. ; Cor. J. Farmer, 9th B. Cav. ; T. Lewen, S. Taddy, and B. Mathe^i 
Eaqra."*; Masters R. Kensey, E. Browne, andT. Baker; Mesdames Browne and 
Mathews ; Misses Browne, M. A. Swinhoe, and E. Hodgson. 

By the Lord Lyndovh, from Bengal : — Maj. Strcatfield and lady ; Capts. Hut* 
^hison, Moore, and Kennedy ; Lieuts. Baylie, Irvin, and Halstead ; Adj. HftS* 
Bard; Surg. #rown, 87th Regt.; Master R. Moorcroft; Mrs. Carr; MisaE. 
^treatfield. 

By the Perseveranee, from Bengal : — S. Williams, Esq. - 

By the Robarts, from Bengal and the Cape* .— Lieiit.-Col. W. C. Bad^eley, , 
3l8t Regt. B. N. 1. ; Maj. d, Elliott, 2bthRegt. B. N. 1. ; Capts, W. G. OsWhS^' 
loth Hussars, and C. K. Newman, IJ. M. 14th Foot. ; Lieut. R. DikSly, Do. Do,; 

H. C. R. Wilsone, D. Shearman, D. Ross, and R. C. Whaley, Esfqrs. ; Rev. J* 
Btathara, Baptist Minister ; Dr. E. Hickman, Ben. Army ; J. C, Burton, Esq% 
(died at sea) ; Mesdames Col. E. C. Baddelcv ; P. Richardson to the Cape ; ChptB* 

(J, Read and M. E. Ward; M. Wilson, A. Gardner, A. Shearman, and E. Rons; 
Masters F. C. Baddcley (born at sea) ; E. Richardsop and R. Richardson, to the. 
Cape; R. L. W. Read, H. Read, F. Read, A. Ward, M. J. Wilsone, C. M. Wil- 
BOne, fl. Maseyk, J. W.Mase)k, C. B. Maseyk, H. Shearman, G. Benjatqllie^ 
T^^atson, G. Watson, El Studd, J. C. Sherriff, J. U. Sandys, W. E. 
'W^i'omkyns, A. F. Lyell, W. Lawson, G. Barnes, J. HarroweU, J. Greee^ J* 
0tulheld, J. Bedford, and A. Graham; Misses £. C. Baddcley, L. C, Badd<i^» 
a Richardson (to the Cape), H. Read, J. Read, E. Ward, M. Ward, J. Wird> 
)J,i5E. Wilsone, G. Maseyk, M. G. Shearman, A. E, Shearman, A, ,S.,yoo]MrB 
Hoss, R. C. Morton, S. O. Morton, E. Harriett, E. Bedford 
AiJ^lichton, C. Crichton, J. Graham, and A. Hickman (died at sea). j. 
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DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 

ITS EFFECTS ON NATIONAL WEALTH, ON GOVERNMENT, AND ON THE 
CHARACTER OF NATIONS. 

A PROFOUND and valuable work lias just appeared in France, en- 
titled, ‘ A Treatise on Legislation, or an explanation of the generd 
laws by which nations prosper, decline, or remain stationary. Dy 
Charles Comte, avoeiit h la Conr Royalc de Faris ; in 4 vols. Svo.- 
Published by fSantclct, Librarian, Paris, 1827-’ The space afforded 
by a review is necessarily too limited to allow us to give an analysis 
of this great work. The vast variety of the facts it contains, and 
the knowledge which it implies, makes it impossible to epitomise or 
give a just idea of it, in a few })ages. Resides, though the main 
subject is not, as might be sujiposed from the title, jurispriideni^, 
but the laws to which Nature .subjects man, we must confess 
frequently need that degree of knowledge which could enable us to 
hazard our opinion on several of the great questions it proposes. 

But we flatter ourselves we may do what will prove agre^R)Ie to 
the readers of this Journal, and above all, what may.be useful to 
society, in detaching from this work an important chapter, — a 
chapter which of itself makes a complete work, and upon which we 
ardently desire to fix the attention of our contemporaries. Mons, 
Comte has consecrated his fourth volume, containing .536' pages, to 
his fifth book, entitled, * Domestic Slavery considered, in the facts^ 
which constitute it, and in the effects wliieh it produces on the 
intellectual, physical, and moral faculties of the various classes qf 
the people j its effects on wealth, on the nature of government, ana 
the reciprocal relation of nations j and on some kind of associations 
which resemble Slavery.’ 

We regard this work as the most complete, learned, and philoso^f 
cal treatise, that has ever yet been written on slavery and its disastrous 
eff^ts. Humanity has doubtless inspired many eloquent discourses , 
a^n^t an institution so disgraceful to our species, but hitherto th# 
alEverOwners have despised them, or considered them only as ictt'*, 

Oriintal Herald, Fol, 14. Q ^ " ^ 



^20 . and its Effects, 

pMcticabl0 theories, foUitdM on the writer’s ignorance of facts j 
here, however, facts are prese nted to us, facts of every age, and of 
etery region of the globe, and they are presented to us with a pre- 
cision, exactness, and authenticity, that leaves no doubt of their 
truth, and of the conclusions to be drawn from them. 

Slavery is so distant from the manners, habits, and even memory 
of the French, that there are not a few among them who would look 
upon a treatise on the fatal consequences of slavery with the same 
eye that they would regard a treatise on the errors of paganism ; or 
at least they would believe it aj)plied only to some distant isles of 
America, or to the fate of a race for whom they felt no sympathy. 
They have so often heard it repeated that Christianity had abolished 
slavery, that they })ay no attention to the assertion of its not having 
been really abolished in England till the year 1(1(10, by statute 
the 12th of (diaries IL, chap. 24 ; nor in Western Europe, till 
the eighteenth century j and, that in Eastern Europe it has never 
ceased to exist. So far, indeed, from the cause of the abolition of 
slavery being gained, a great revolution has taken place, and is still 
going on under our eyes, by which whole countries are suddenly 
raised to the rank of powerful and civilized states, where slavery is 
instituted by law, and which may hereafter give a most alarming 
preponderance in the bahiriee of the universe to those countries 
governed by slave-owners. 

The great mass of the population of Russia and Poland are slaves, 
as well us is ncjirly one-half of the Austrian States ; and never has 
the power of Russia and Austria been of such weight in Europe. as 
itt our days. England, France, and Holland, maintain slavery in 
their colonies, scattered through Asia, Africa, and America. Spain 
and Portugal tnaintain slavery in the few colonies left them : ten, 
out of the two-and-twenty States of America, and those the largest 
and most happily situated, maintain vsluvery. In all British 
India, over the whole of that part of Asia which is tributary to 
England, slavery is legal, without, however, being very common, 
lastly, in ;dmost all the colossal Republics of America, (late colonies 
of Spain and Portugal,) slavery is still legal, though measures are 
taken for its future abolition, but they are constantly attacked or 
eluded by the passions or })rejudiees of the people. These, never- 
theless, are the states which now form Christendom and the civilized 
“World } these are the states which dictate laws to others. Certainly, 
V^hen the sovereign power is in the hands of .so many slave-owners, 
the time is not come in which wt may declare tlic abolition of 
slavery accomplished 3 on the contrary, we ought more than ever 
to .tjollect facts, to study and to publish them, in order to deter 
rising nations from continuing a system so iniquitous. 

Slavery, although still continued by civilized states, evidently 
'^(Bfiginatcd in the abuse of victory among barbarians. Thecon- 
qti^rors, instead of putting to death the vanquished, thought it mole 
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htrnia&ej and, above all, more profitable, fit) preeei?^ tbca^ 

(Jrder to make them work for them. Moas. Comte, according 0 
the title of his book, examines what has l^een the result of this 
CUlation on the physical, moral, and intellectual faculties of the 
conquerors, as well as the vanquished. lie begins by acknow- 
ledging, that the physical organs of the masters are not necessarily 
deteriorated by slavery j the bodily strength is maintained by whole- 
acme and abundant food, by sufficient exercise, and by the choice 
of those by whom the race is propagated. The masters, in a bar- 
barous as well as civilized state, unite ail these advantages. Their 
food is always certain ; habit, pleasure, and even policy, make them 
continue those exercises which lit them etpially for war or the chacej 
and, lastly, they might, if no aristocratic prejudice prevented them, 
choose their wives from among the most beautiful women, as the 
Turks and Persians, who have in this manner constantly improved 
the beauty of their race. 

But slavery must necessarily vitiate the physical organization of 
slaves for, instead of having the food they need, their nourish- 
ment, apparel, and habitations, are according to what it plegses 
their masters to allow them. All exercises that may tend to give 
them strength, agility, and courage, are forbidden, as serving to 
render them dangerous to their })Ossessors. U'he few mechanical 
operations in which they arc employed for the interest p^^eiir 
masters, can only develop a part of their organs, and even Hdl is 
limited, becjiusc a forced and excessive exercise, accompanied with 
privation of food, is productive of weakness rather than of strength. 
Add to these considerations, that slaves can only have the lea^t 
handsome women for their wives, the more beautiful even of their 
own race being selected for their masters j and it will easily be 
imagined how their own race must become daily more an<ytaore 
degraded. W; 

But the development of the physical organization ought to be 
considered, particularly with respect to the power it gives man over 
matter, by employing it to the satisfying of his wunts. Now 
slavery arrests this ])rogress of industry in the master as well as the 
slave. The first clfect it produces, with respect to the former, is 
disengaging him from all that kind of labour which furnishes man 
with the immediate means of existence ; the second, to make him 
look with contempt on it. Anciently, only one profession was^ 
looked upon os not debasing, that of hiring, buying, or selling men. 
Octavius was reproached with one of his ancestors having held a 
bank j while Marcus Cato trafficked in men j he sold, particularly, 
the old who brought him but little profit, and who might sifefi 
have become useless 3 yet this Cato was the guardian of public 
morabu^ 


Plutarch’s Life of Marcus Cato, p. 402 , 
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This contempt of k^iII manual labour, which was called servile, waS 
universal among the (ireeks and llomans ; it is universal, alsoi, 
among the master colonists. Even the European mechanic, debased 
by crime, no sooner becomes possessed of a slave, than he looks 
upon manual labour as derogatory to his dignity. The Dutch, who 
at home can so well a|)j»reciatc all kinds of useful work, at Batavia 
and the Cape of flood Hope, feel an insurmountable aversion to, 
and contempt for it. The English at St. Helena, in Jamaica, and 
in all their colonies j the Anglo-Amcri(‘ans, in the ten southern 
states ; in like manner renounce all industrious occupations. In 
Hungary, Poland, and Russia, the proprietor never works j the 
serfs labour only on cultivating the earth ; all other kinds of 
industry are contined to the Jews, who, already despised, will not 
be more so from their being useful. Thus, though slavery does 
not necessarily vitiate the })hysical organs of the u])per class, its 
effect is to render the e\ercise of this class null, as it regards all 
kinds of work necessary to the existence of man. They are no 
more than instruments, useless to the great mass of human nature, 
and serving the individual possessing them only in inflicting evil on 
others. If, by some great catastrophe, the whole race of slave- 
owners were to be suddenly destroyed, there would be no work 
■'Suspended, no wealth lost 3 nothing would cease with them but the 
^ufterings they inlliet on their slaves. 

vi The progress of industry is in like manner stopped by the state 
of debasement to which the master reduces the slave, as it is in 
himself by his contempt for all kinds of occupation. The slaves of 
the present day are incapable of any labour winch demands intelli- 
gence, taste, or attention. It is probable that the great works of 
.Roman antiquity were executed by men formed to industry while 
free, and reduced by war to slavery 3 for, after the Romans had 
.conq^red the civilized world, and could no longer find slaves 
except among barbarians, the arts and every kind of industry 
declined, and they became themselves barbarous. 


Let us now see, with our author, what effect slavery produces on 
intellectual faculties of both the masters and slaves.* 

With respect to the masters, we must distinguish those who enjoy 
political liberty from those who are deprived of it. In the first case, 
intellectual faculties which serve to operate on men make pro- 
gress, while those which operate on matter remain undeveloped. ’ 
In the second, neither the one nor the other are exercised. The 
natural indolence of man makes him prefer force to reason, command 
to persuasion, whenever he has the choice. But anciently, the 
jcitizen of free states, not having the power of commanding his 
equals, as he did his slaves, was obliged to learn the art of per- 
l^ading them. He then studied man as his equal, on whom he 

^ ^ 
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was to act by persuasion ; but be did not study nature, upon whieb 

was to act only through the arm of his slaves. The means of 
saving them a little fatigue, was not worth the trouble of discover- 
ing i all application of science to industry appeared to him degrad- 
ing ; when he lost his political liberty, he had no longer any interest 
in studying man j he had no more than before in studying naturfe 3 
he renounced a work without any object, all kinds of knowledge 
were extinguished, and a return to barbarism was the consequence. 

The English are the only Euroj)can colonists who have obtained 
from the mother country any political power 3 they are, accordingly, 
the only ones who have felt the need of an intelh'ctual development, 
in order to acquire some power over their equals, by the only means 
allowed by ])olitical liberty. In the colonies of other nations, 
governed by the metropolis with absoluU; power, the masters 
having only to command and obey in turns, have evinced all the 
stupidity naturally belonging to despots and shives j if we except a 
f'W individuals sent for education to the mother country, far even 
from the sight of slavery. Our author proves by facts, by the 
circumstantiarevidence of all travellers, the contempt for every kind 
of instruction among the Dutch colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, 
among the Ercnch colonists of Louisiana, ;ind among the Spanish 
colonists in those provinces where slaves are most numerous. 

As there is real political liberty in the United States, so is there 
some progress of the human mind, even among the slave-owners 
there 3 but the citizens of the southern states exercise only those 
faculties which operate on man, while those of the northern states 
call into action the faculties operating on men and things, and show 
themselves equally litted for all the arts that create wealth, and all 
those that secure power. Washington, destined to fight or to 
govern, might have been born in a land cultivated by slaves 5 but 
Franklin, destined to enlighten the world, and to increase the power 
of man on nature, could have been born only in a country where the 
arts are exercised by free hands. 

With respect to slaves, the inevitable effect of their conditionris 
to destroy in themselves all intellectual progress ; accordingly, in 
the American colonies, where manual labour is executed wholly by 
» slaves, the masters are obliged to import from countries where 
slavery is not admitted, every kind of merchandize requiring some 
intelligence to produce. The master may employ his slave to cut 
down trees, and transport them from one place to another, but if it 
be necessary to build ships, he must nend those trees to countries 
where free workmen are to be found. He may make his slaves till 
the land so as to produce corn, but when he w'ould convert the corn 
mto flour, he must send it to places where workmen are found . 
capable of constructing mills. Slaves are not even competent t0^" 
all the care that agriculture demands. They have not sufficient 
intelligence or attention to cultivate the kitchen-gardeU; or fruit'»v 

... ' 
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trees j in short, their incapacity is such that agriculture is still itt 
the rudest state. The masters are obliged to import from England 
their charcoal, though they have large forests within the distance of 
six miles j sometimes even they import the bricks with which they 
build their houses. 

The incapacity of slaves for all kinds of work is easily accounted 
for. The hand never executes well what the mind has not well con- 
ceived. Our })hysieal organs are only the instruments of our in- 
telligence •, and when the intelligence has received no development, 
it can but ill direct the organs which arc at its disposition. In those 
countries where slavery is established, not only the masters are 
incapable of improving the intellectual faculties of the slaves, but 
they universally seek to debase them : the feeling of security, stronger 
than the passion of avarice, induces them to reduce their slaves as 
nearly as possible to the state of brutes, llobin relates,* that a 
French colonist of Louisiana frc(|uently declared he feared nothing so 
much as a clever negro j that he employed all his attention to 
render his slaves stupid. He succeeded but too well. These colo- 
nists do not judge dilferently from the ancient Romans. Cato the 
censor saw nothing more dangerous than intellectual slaves : when 
his slaves did not labour he condemned them to .slec]), so much did 
he fear giving them any time to think, f The Anglo-Americans of 
the southern states, who are at present the least ignorant and least 
brutal of slave-owners, reject, nevertheless, with horror the idea of 
teaching their slaves to read : the colonies subject to England see 
y^ith not less terror the eU’orls of many of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain to spreiid instruction and the Christian religion among the 
negroes, t 

But if slavery condemns the master to despise industry, and the 
slave to be incajxilde of it, is there {iny resource for the nation in 
the class of those who are neither master nor slave ? No : for in a 
country where slavery is established, a man who belongs to neither 
of these two classes, is obliged, unless he carries his industry else- 
where, to remain either idle or despised. If freemen consent some- 
times to work, it is only in })roportion as the wages are high, to 
compensate the contempt attached to labour : and even then a free- 
man purchases slaves, or removes to another country as soon as he 
has accumulated a little wealth.* The shite of the pTolitaines in the 
Roman Republic deterred from all work, either by the contempt it 
incurred, or by the concurrence of the slaves of the Patricians, 'is 
a remarkable and terrifying example of the degradation and poverty 


* Travels in Louisiana, tom. iii. chap. Ixviii. p. 197. 
f ' f Plutarch’s Life of Cato. 

J See the Debates in the House of Commons of the 23d June# 1825. 

. * La Rochefacault’s (2d payt) Travels in the United States, voliy. p. 
39,3. 294,— 3d part, vol, vi, p. 
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to which vslavery reduces that part of the nation belonging to neither' 
class of masters nor slaves. 

These are the effects of slavery upon the physical organization of 
naan, upon industry and upon intelligence ; its effects on morals are 
still more degrading. The love of idleness, the absence of all in- 
tellectual and physical activity, the possession of wealth, suddenly 
acquired by pillage, gave birth in the Romans to a passion for all 
sensual enjoyments : the gluttony and voraciousness of the nobles 
reached a point that it is impossible in the present day to form 
any idea of : the earth was ravaged to supply their debauches, and 
the riches of a whole province were sometimes swallowed u}) in one 
feast ; the house of a noble was crowded with slaves of both sexes j 
the morals of the master soon felt the effects that might naturally be 
expected from such a system. The Roman history furnishes striking 
examples of the most scandalous depravity ; IMons. Comte cites two 
instances during the brilliant period of the Republic. "I'he con- 
demnation of a hundred and sixty wives of senators, convicted of a 
plot to poison their husbands who had neglected them for their 
slaves, and an association of men and women to give themselves 
up to one common debauch, discovered in the year 539 j the guilty 
persons, of which the greater number whtc women, amounted to 
more than 70()0 : more than half suffered death for it. We regret our 
limits do not ])ermit us to follow our author, when he shows us the 
degradation of the Romans continually augmenting with the pro- 
gress of riches and luxury j the allowance of food to the slaves con- 
tinually diminishing ; their punishments becoming more atrocious •, 
the revolts, the servile wars ; the j)rivate revenge of slaves muj- 
tiplying the chances of danger for every master, and for the state 
itself. 

Whenever men are condemned to labour without repose, and 
without profit, are masters of no one of their own actions, are 
constantly exposed to contempt, insult, and arbitrary punishment, 
simple death ceases to be an evil to render it terril)le it must be 
accompanied with tortures which exceed by intensity the sufferings 
drawn out through a long course of life. It was necessary then'^for 
the Romans, in order to punish their slaves with death, to invent 
one that could terrify men weary of life : these executions were 
rected by the caprice of the masters, since the laws regarded slaves 
only as property : and the one most generally adopted was that of 
Wangling the body with the whip, and afterwards nailing it to a 
cross j the torment of the person thus put to death lasted several 
dlays, unless the executioner in pity touched some vital part. The 
writers who have given us a description of this mode of punishment,' 
do not say that women or very young children were exempted froA 
it when doomed to death, because their master had punished from 
an unknown xiause. 
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Mons. Oomte passes afterwards in review the modern colonies,^ 
tb show that slavery has always produced everywhere the same 
effects, — intemperance, protiigacy, and ferocity. We abstain from 
retracing here the most repulsive part of the picture : it is too painful 
to dwell on the sufferings of so many millions of human beings 
who still languish in misery. We will content ourselves with stating 
some facts and their conclusions from the different chapters, for 
which vye will continue to employ the terms of the author. 

Whenever a slave gives birth to a child, the colour of it decides 
to what race the father belongs j it is the more difficult to be deceived 
Qii this subject, ;is there are no marriages between a white and black ; 
every child of mixed blood has been the fruit of an immoral con- 
nection, generally the consequence of the viokition of the slave by 
the master. Vaillant observes, ' on arriving at the Cape of (lood 
Hope, one is astonished at the multitude of slaves one sees as white 
as Europeans, nevertheless no white man has ever been reduced to 
slavery in this country ; on the contrary, the slaves have always 
been of Ethiopian origin.’ A tawny race is produced from con- 
nections of the masters with their negro slaves, and again from their 
connections with the tawny women are produced a race Mss dark j 
and so on, till the traces of the Ethioi)ian blood have disappeared, 
and the slaves finish by being of the same species as their masters. 
But there is a fact in this change of race important to observe, be- 
cause we shall ffnd it in almost all the other colonics. A colonist 
never grants freedom to children born from him and his feni^ 
slaves : he exacts from them the same submission and labour he 
exacts from jill his other slaves 5 he sells, exchanges, or transmits 
ttem to his heirs, according as he judges convenient. If one of his 
legitimate children succeeds to the possession of them, he too makes 
not the last distinction between them and his other slaves : a brother 
thus becomes proprietor of his brothers and sisters j he exercises the 
sapac tyranny over them, he exacts from them the same labour, he 
n^angics their bodies with the same whip j he, in like manner, sub- 
jects the females to his brutal desires : tliis multitude of white slaves 
are, then almost always the fruits of adultery and incest. A traveller 
observes,'^ that there exists so little affection between relations in 
this colony, that one scarcely sees two brothers converse together. 
.How is it })ossible any brotherly tenderness could subsist in a man 
who has ten or twelve brothers and sisters whom he considers as the 
vilest of his property, and on whom he exercises his most brutal 
, passions ? 

I The soil is poor at the Cape of Good Hope : it is employed chiefly 
^ feeding cuttle, and produces the smne kinds of grain which grqw 

J» Of Holland, chap. vii. p. 106; England, chap.viii.p. 140; Anglo- 
Amcricu, chap. ix. p. 159; France, chap. x. p. 187; Spain, chap. xi. 
>.198; 
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in Europe j neither of these productions require long or painful labour; 
the necessaries of life are always those which demand the least 
fatigue, and which arc cheapest. Accordingly, in general, at the Cape 
the work of the slave is not excessive, and he is abundantly nourished. 
In the Dutch Guiana, on the contrary, the soil is so fertile as to pro- 
duce sugar and other growth of the tropics ; these productions, ob- 
tained by constant and hard labour, are generally destined to exporta- 
tion 3 as their sale is easy, the masters are interested in exacting from 
their slaves the greatest (juantity of work possible 3 us, on the other 
hand, the necessaries of life are scarce and dear, they are allowed only 
what is absolutely sufficient to sustain life. This difference exists not 
only between the C.'ipe and Guiana : slavery, every where cruel and 
degrading, is nevertheless alleviated in pasture countries by long rest 
and .sufficient nourishment, in those countries which cultivate grain, 
the labour is more rude and unbroken 3 but not, however, to such a 
degree as to hinder the slave population from increasing 3 but where 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, and, above all, sugar arc cultivated, the labour 
is severest, the food most scanty, and the mortality infinitely greater 
than the births. 

Female slaves, who are unfortunately distinguished by personal 
beauty, have to fear not only the unlawful desires of the master and 
overseers on whom they depend, but also atrocious chastisements, 
in order to subdue their resistance, or to punish them 3 and lastly, 
the jealousy of the white women. A woman, when she chastises one 
of her slaves, seeks always to disfigure her : the blows of the whip, 
sometimes even the stabs of a dagger, are directed on the bosom. 
Stedman relates an anecdote of a Creole lady, who observing in her 
plantation a young and beautiful slave, ordered a hot iron to He 
applied on her forehead, cheeks and lips, and the tendon Achilles to 
be cut : she was thus instantly changed from beauty to deformity. * 

After many fficts which prove how much slavery corrupts morals 
in the English colonies, and in those of the United States, the author 
cites a law in these last, more odious even than actions resulting 
from the indulgence of the viler passions. It is expressly foibttden 
any slave-owner to improve the intellectual faculties of his staves : 
he who should be convicted of having taught one of them to read, , 
shall be condemned to pay a fine seven times greater than he would 
incur for cutting off their hands or tongue, or otherwise niaimAg 
them 3 in the last case he would only be condemned to a fine of 
lAl., in the former to one of lOOl. It is equally forbidden to per- 
mit a slave any traffic for his own profit 3 no assembling of slaves 
is allowed : if a white man meets on the high-road more than seven 
collected together, he is bound to administer the whip on them, not 
exceeding twenty lashes to each person : if a slave presumes to de-^ ' 

* Stedman’s Travels in Surinam, vol. ii. p. 170 , 171 , > vol. iii.p.lQL 
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fend himself against a white man, he is punished as havir^ been 
guilty of the bhickest crime. No individual, either negro or of 
mixed blood, can appear in the streets after night-fall without a 
special permission ^ the delinquents, either free or slave, are carried 
oif by a military police, who continually parade the streets, and 
punish them according to circumstances.* 

Slavery was legal in all the Spanish colonies, but in those which 
made a rapid progress in prosperity, the negroes wTre few, or almost 
none, while the concjiiered race of indigenous men, though subject 
to the hardest government, were still not reduced to slavery. With 
the exception of Cuba, and some other points producing the fruits 
of the tropics, and subject to the rule of the plantation, labour was 
executed throughout Spanish America by free hands it was re- 
spected ’j and this single circumstance served to compensate for a 
despotic government the vigilance of the inquisition, and all the 
precautions taken to prevent instruction, and to st()[) the progress of 
civilization. Mons. Comte proves by a series of facts, that in all 
the Spanish American colonies the progress of the human mind, 
industry, j)opu]ation, and morality, have always been in ^ inverse 
ratio to the number of slaves, and to the severity of their treatment. 

After having proved that slavery vitiates the physical constitution 
of those reduced to it 3 that it renders the master incapable of any 
.kind of work, and the slave incapable of any labour proportional 
to that of a free man ^ that it disgusts the first from all exercise of 
the mind, and forbids it to the hist j that it prevents the formation 
of a middle class, neither master nor slave, or, if they do exist, they 
aj;e forced to emigrate j that while it creates the most infamous 
morals in the master, leaves not the slave even the pretension of 
having any, by depriving him of every exercise of his will, or direc- 
tion of his action 3 it is already demonstrated that a more fatal insti- 
tution than slavery cannot be introduced into society. Jfnt this is 
not all : Mons. Comte proceeds to examine the effect slavery has had 
on the individual liberty of the master — upon the increase of wealth 
an(|;il' population — ujion political liberty — and upon the independ- 
ence of nations j and in each of these new j)oints of view he shows, 
from universal experience, that this horrible institution, whenever 
it is tolerated, is not less fatal to the master than the slave. 

In countries where slavery is admitted, a dreadful calamity conti- 
nually threatens free men, from their station in life being question- 
able 3 in hict, if a person is presumed free till it has been proved 
he is not, how could masters keep their slaves, or pursue them if 
they escaped ? If, on the contrary, every individual is presumed a 
^i&ve till it has been proved he is free, would not free persons be 
ptpetually exposed to be treated as slaves ? f 


♦ Travels in Canada and the United States, by F. Hall, p. 424» 
t Chap, xii., p, 223. 
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» No crime was more frequent among the ancients than diild*steal« 
ihg j slaves frequently took that method of avenging themselves on 
their masters : they carried off the child intrusted to their care, either 
firoih revenge, cupidity, and sometimes, perhaps, tenderness j and 
afterwards, when pressed by want, sold it. Ancient comedies con- 
tinually allude to this crime j and the history of Virginia shows us, 
that adults, particularly women, were not exempt from this question 
of station, which might legally deprive them of their liberty and 
honour. Every one of Ethio})ian origin in the English colonies, or 
bearing the slightest tinge of the colour which distinguishes that 
race, is presumed a slave till he proves the contrary. A white man 
of pure race might take possession of every i)crson, man, woman, 
or child, who happen to he a little dark, and keep him as his pro- 
perty, until tlic person of colour proves he is free, or till he is 
claimed by another projjrietor. He who can possess himself, either 
by art or violence, of the legal deeds which prove an individual free, 
might, hy that act, make a slave of him ; and to aj)propriate, it is 
sufficient to take j)ossession of him. 

The tterce of misery and danger wliich presses on every indivi- 
dual of the tawny race in the European colonies, and in those of the 
United States, by this established rule, is not to he imagined j nor 
the horrible kind of robbery hy which free men or women might be 
carried off from the in)rthern states where slavery is abolished, to 
be sold in the southern states ; nor the infamous abuse that is madd 
of pretended contracts of apprenticeship, to retain in jiositive slavery 
men who have a legal right to liberty. These misfortunes, it is 
true, till now, have only fallen (Jii a race for whom tlic whites have 
shown neitlier charity, sympathy, nor ])ity ; a race from whom tifey 
look upon themselves as disengaged from all moral duty, and from aU 
religious feeling, wliieh binds us not only to men, but to every crea- 
ture that can feel and suffer. But the vices of the Europeans will 
at last avenge the negroes. We have already shown that the chil- 
dren born from their prolligacy approa(‘h so nearly in colour the 
white race as to be no longer distinguishable. The moment is 
come when children completely white may l)e stolen from their rich 
parents, and sold as belonging to the mulatto race, either as childreu 
or grandchildren, without any possible means of reclaiming them.. 

Proceeding to the influence of slavery on the distribution of 
riches,* Mons. Cornte protests, with reason, against the immorally 
of this question. To ask if the work performed l^y slaves be less ex- 
pensive than that executed by free men, is like asking if property 
gained by robbery on the higU-way costs less than that which is 
acquired by some degree of industry, It is still worse : it is coii^i- 
dering the largest part of mankind as a sort of productive machine 
that has the more value in proportion as it absorbs a less considerable 


* Chap. xiii. p. 237. 
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part of th^'wealth it produces. But after having made us fm hbw. 
ill-placed this question is, he proceeds not less to demonstrate that 
the labour one man obtains from many others by the force of blows, 
costs him more than the work obtained from men paying them 
just wages. 

It might be proved to the slave-owner, in casting his accounts, 
that it would be for his own [)rolit to abolish slavery j but the national 
account, that which our author makes, is far more important. He 
demonstrates tliat the system of slavery creates, distributes, and 
accumulates much less wealth than any other by which the work of 
society could be executed. In ftict, in a slave country, where the 
masters feel an equal degree of disgust as shame for all kinds of 
employment, their })hysical force, as well as their intellectual moral 
faculties, are lost for the production and preservation of wealth. 
.The idleness to which they are condemned gives birth to a passion 
for all physical enjoyments, to every thing that could interrupt the 
monotony of their existence — the pleasures of the table, women, 
gaming : in short, all the vices which ra|)idly dissipate the riches 
produced by the industry of others. In this same counto beside 
the masters, there are only slaves j every other class haw neces- 
sarily disappeared, and the slaves have nothing, and could accumu- 
late nothing j they have readied the last degree of poverty and 
.degradation to which men can arrive. Three causes liave contri- 
' buted to brutify them : Jirst, the ])ains their owners take to render 
them stupid, in order to secure their own safety : secondly, excess 
of labour, which gives them no time, even for thought : and, thirdly, 
the complete absence of every desire to instruct themselves, A 
slave is accountable only for the employment of his physical 
strength, and when he has delivered tlie [iroduce of that to his 
master, there arc no further demands on him. 

Deprived of intelligence, the slave, with a given (juantity of 
labour, does the least ]}ossible work. Deprived of all interest in the 
wealth he creates, with a given allowance, he makes the greatest 
possible waste j for there is only danger for him in economising, A 
country cultivated by a slave population has only the jihysical organs 
pf the slaves, destitute of every principle of intelligence, and stimu- 
lated only by the wliip, as its means of producing wealth. Corporal 
punishment may easily exact certain motions of the body, but it 
cannot create the energy that free will gives j or if it could, a 
' strength destitute of address, intellig^ice, and morality, could 
. not produce riches, much less preserve them, however otherwise 
."^energetic. 

* We are ill informed with respect to the industry of the ancients | 
ft appears that it prospered only in those states where the slaves, 
fjw in number, were associated in the work, instead of being exclu- 
sively charged with it. It was the same thing with respect to 
' agriculture ^ it prospered under the consular hands, but in proper- 
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tion number of sluyes increased in Italy, the country lost its 

fertilityv, and was at length converted almost entirely into pasture 
land. But we can better judge of the effects of slavery on the 4iSt 
tribution of wealth in the modern colonies. Agriculture is the only 
branch of industry subsisting, and it is exercised without cjare or 
intelligence j a succession of crops which exhaust the land are taken 
from it without interruption or repose. Slaves, whom no interest 
excites, hardly do a tenth part of the work, according to the report 
of travellers, that labourers execute in a free country 3* the jiroduce 
of their labour must then, of necessity, be dearer. The deteriora* 
tion of the soil is an acknowledged fact in all the colonies where 
slavery is established, as well as in the southern states of America, 
All kinds of handicraft are above the capacity of the slave. The 
inhabitants of the southern states are obliged to call, at a great 
expense, workmen from the northern to build their houses 3 but 
these workmen return as soon us the business for which they were 
sent is finished. To repair their houses, therefore, they must wait 
till some new building, ])erhaps after many years, recalls these 
workmen. Accordingly, few houses are in good condition, and it 
happens sometimes to sec a sumptuous table, cov ered with silver, 
spread ^a room where there has been no glass to the windows 
for ten years. f These are the results of slavery ; the masters must 
import a great part of their food, and the whole of every kind of 
manufactured goods. They pay dearer for all labour demanding any 
intelligence. They receive from their estates only half the revenue 
they would draw from them in a free country 3 for it is in that pro- 
poftion that the sale of land, of ecpial fertility and extent, is estab- 
lished! The slave-owners live in a continual state of distress, 
According to a report presented to the House of Commons by aii 
assembly of the colonists of .Iamai(‘a, they arc loaded with debt^ 
and one (piarter of their sugar plantations have been sold within the 
space of a few years by authority of justice.}: 

In investigating the infiuence of slavery on the increase of popu- 
lation in the different classes, Mons. Comte lays great stress on this 
principle : that as the population can only augment with the aug- 
mentation of the revenue, and that as each master consumes the 
revenue created by five or ten slaves, the population of the first class 
can only increase in proportion as the slave population increases five 
or ten fold 3 § but as the population of the slaves, so far from aug- 
imenting, rapidly diminishes, the growth of the white population 
supposes, indeed necessitates, an augmentation five or ten tim^i 
greater by the slave t^ade, with all its accompanying horrors. 

The author sums up, in these terms, a chapter upon the influence 


* Robins’s Travels in Louisiana, vol. i. c. vi. p. 92. 

V f Rochefaucault’s Travels in the United States, vol. v. b. ii p. 95, 

X Report of the 26th of February 1825. East and West India sugaii 
I^. 121^ 122, 128. 

/.-v § Chap, xiv.p. 283. 



of domestic slavery on the spirit and nature of government;%|^US| 
in a state where one part of the population is in possessioBTof the 
other as property, we find that great numbers of the first are 
naturally disposed to invade the power and possess themselves of 
the wealth of others j and that the second, that part of the popula*^ 
tion that live only by their labour, whom slavery debases or prevents 
from all works of industry, are equally disposed to league with any 
individual who purposes to subdue or destroy the class of masters. 
Lastly, we find that the most violent despotism, as long os 
weakened or destroyed tlio power of the master, would be a blessing 
for the slave. Tims, the tendency of the great mass of the popula-* 
tion is towards tlie establishment of a single despot j and when des* 
potism is established, it is exercised with the same rapacity, brutality, 

‘ CtUelty, and stupidity, that the masters always practised towards 
their slaves. 

From the facts collected to exemplify the influence of slavery Upoli 
the independence of nations, f there results two important truths : 
first, that whenever one people subdues another and become slave- 
owners, they place themselves by this single act between two enemies, 
they expose themselves to lie massacred by the men they ;^sess, or 
to be subdued by foreigners j sec-ondly, whenever a coalitionll formed 
between internal and external enemies, the maslers have no means 
of defence. 

But we must finish this long extract, though seven other chapters, 
ftoain to be analysed. None, perhaps, better merits attention than 
that which treats on the reciprocal influeiu’c of slavery on religion, 

. tthd religion on slavery, f It is impossible by an extract to "Supply 
' the work itself ; we attempt only to insjure a desire of reading it, 
by showing how jittle before Moiis. Comte the elfects of slavery have 
b^n studied ; how important its history is in the general history of 
mankind j what liglit it throw^s on the rapid decay of the great 
people of antiipiity; and what great calamities and sufferings it 
foretels for modern nations, who obstinately persevere in continuing 
this corroding evil. No one (an read Mons. Comte’s book without 
perceiving a new light tlirown on slavery ; certainly we did not, be- 
fore opening it, lielieve ourselves indifferent to the sufterings of our 
fellow- creatures, or lukewarm in our sentiments on this great crime 
of nations j nevertheless, the reading this work has been a sort of 
revelation to us of all that this system has of most absurd, atrocious, 

, , 'tind ruinous j of its eflicacity in destroying all that gives worth to 
, human nature or value to life. We ardently desire to give to othera 
the same impression we have received, for we repeat, so far from 
,8lavery being only a calamity of p;ist times, it is present, it is me- 
^ Pacing, it is spread among nations destined but for that to increase 
with extreme rapidity, who are possessors of the finest parts of the 
habitable globe. Never, perhaps, was it more important to the 

♦ 15. p. 229, t xvi. p. 330, J Chap, xviii. p, 378. . 
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fate odlU^kind to show what slavery necessarily efifects, In brder 
to dryiap this source of misery, stupidity, and crime, in countries 
just rising into civilization. 

Geneva, June IB‘27* J. C. L. de Sismondk 


The Cloud. 

. How pure is the lirceze in the fresh morn awakinf^, 

That chases the silvery mist as it flies ! 

Wliile the lark from liis nest in the wild thyme is breaking, 
And hurries from earth to rejoice in the skies. 

So sweet was the dawn Avhen tlie pule stars among 
A transparent and sj)irit-Iike vapour was driven : 

So light, and so soft, and so distant it himg, 

'T ^vas like timid devotion aspiring to heaven. 

It caught the first rays of the sun, and it l)lusldd, 

As a girl Idushes joy at the ^vhisper of love : 

And it shone ’mid the splendour around it that gush’d. 

Like a flower with her gold-gleaming ringlets inwove. 

It was day — and the cloud was an island of white. 

And as calm as the heart of an infant it lay, 

’Mid the far-spreading ocean of purple and light, 

A bower where the thoughts from this planet might stray. 

And fairly it sliow’d in the lustre of noon, 

^Like the halo encircling Titanla’s repose, 

Which veils her thin form, till tlie cool yellow moon 
Calls her forth to the revel at eve’s starry close. 

Now high rush the breezes — and blackening and swelling 
The cloud o’er the sky spreads its storm-laden wings; 
The mountains, the sea, in its darkness are (hvelling. 

And earth is oppress’d by the shadow it flings. 

Then its wrath flashes forth like the Cherubim’s swords. 

And is rolling through heaven the rattle of thunder; — 
The voice that it utters to man is the Lord’s, 

And the presence of Cod rends the concave asunder. 

The tempest has fled, and the grey sky is gleaming. 

While through the soft rain it breaks out like the smile 
That through tears of delight and aftcction is beaming, 
Wlien Hope can the fond heart from anguish beguile. 

And the free birds exult, from the forest upsoaring, 

That Nature’s dark moment of sorrow is done, 

And, Lkfe fountains of rapture, their melody pouring, 

They waatop and worship in gaze of the sun ; 
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And brightens the ftiry and delicate *cloud, 

With the arch that still shines as it shone at its birth- „ 
When o’er Ararat^s desolate peak it was bowed, 

And the shadow of God was a glory to earth. 

But the bow that in mercy was sent to mankind, 

And that rears for our longings a path to their goal, — 

Now fades from its home, and dissolves in the wind — 

And uiierowncd by the radiance the green waters roll. 

And again the bright cloud is as calm as the brow 
Of an angel wlio looks with compassionate ken 
At the strife and the darkness that glimmer below — 

And tlie frenzies — and follies — and sorrows of men. 

While round it the earth’s dewy odours arise — 

In the blue vault it sleeps so etherial and pure, 

That my soul with my gaze vvanders up through the skies, 

In that cloud to repose undisturbed and secure. 

The sultry noon’s glare is all softened and tender. 

And hurries the sun into evening’s dim breast — 

While the firmament’s purple, wide-steeped in his splendour. 
Drinks beauty’s deep iiharm from the huls of the west. 

And the cloud ’mid those beams which, like Eden’s lost rivers, 
' , 3hed o’er it their billows of amber and rose, 

^ As witli Love’s happy pulses all tremulous (piivcrs, 

^ And bathes in the brilliance around it that glows. 

' While its colours on ocean arc flashing and streaming. 

And Eve’s fairy robes the liorizon enfold. 

Like a gem in tlie sun’s broad tiara ’tis gleaming. 

And blazes with crimson or melts into gold. 

But the wide floods of brightness behind it expanding 
, Now soften to shadow and fade from on high. 

And the day-star on ocean no longer is standing, 

To spread, as a giant, his arms through the sky. 

And the cloud, ’mid the dimness of evening’s dominion, 

No more can be clothed in its gorgeous array. 

And the diamond-wreathed purple that glowed on its pinion, 

Is quench’d in the darkness of evening’s decay. 

So vanish the dreams with whose sky -woven glory 
The spirit encircles the thoughts of its youtli, 

An4.but leave to their victim, when withered and hoary. 

The gjoom and the coldness of life’s dreary truth. i ^ 

■ FhaxsH, 
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No. II. 

Si^^-^Palermo — La Favorita — Capucins — Roads— ’Carriages^ 
Inhabitants — Gambling — Music ^ S^c. 

of Italy is proverbial for the balmy softness of iti ^ 
dimite and the enchanting diaraoter of its scenery j and Naples, in 
particular, is an inexhaustible subject for the praises of those who 
have partaken of its fascinations. Sicily lias fewer eulogists, only ] 
I am inclined to think because fewer have visited it. Its shorej^ 
are not less romantic, nor is its winter temperature less genial ; its;' 
prodvi^ nre varied and its scenery as picturesque. Etna surely^,; 
yields not to Vesuvius, nor are the lemjdes ofSegesta and Girg^^> 
less graceful and lovely than those of Poestum. ^ ^ 

The passage from Najiles to Palermo ma,y in ordinary weather be 
. performed in about 25 hours by steam. Sailing vessels are of 
course moije uncertain, and have frequently been ten days on the way. 
The approach to Palermo is strikingly beautiful — the headlands 
and promontories are of the most bold and pictures(|ue description, 
and the town is situated in the sweetest bay inuiginable. The harbour 
is spacious, and seems secure, and there is considcralile indication pf ’ 
stir and business on the (juays : few vessels of magnitude wer^tjie^i^ 
but the^rbour was well stocked with craft. The arrival of 
stcameWn which I was a passenger, seemed to create a good de® 
^of 8eH0tion, and a variety of boats immediately surrounded hfjr, sdnpiil 
the health-ollice, others from the customs, some containinjg ' 
Iple in search of friends, others bearing all the varieties of sharks, 
ich here, as at other sea-ports, are constantly in wait for prey, 
ere was but one hotel in the town, and that but an indifferent one. 

S general plan of the town is that of a (freek cross, which is form- 
y the two principal streets, the angles at the pc'iiits of inter§eo- 
being scooped out, so as to leave a place of considerable sizl^in 
^the centre. The rest of the town is composed of a variety of smaller 
streets, running generally at right angles into the }>rincipal ones'fV 
the town is not handsome, and there are few if any buildings remark- 
able for their architecture, (a reproach to which, it may be observed, 
Naples is equally obnoxious j) still it has the air of a large, wealthy 
andtlmportant bity : the houses look old, and many of tliem have a 
venerable and jeven magnificent appearance ; the principal streets 
are crowded, and tlie shops are numerous and apparently well fre- 
quented. The churches are spacious, and some of them are v^y ri3i 
in internal decoratidns j but there is little to admire in their ^^tec- 
tufe, and they have few pictures or sculptures of much tte^^l'he 
ptjWailing^^te in ornamental building here, seen,^^ to o!|^hinese, 
14. ^ R 
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gnd this frippe^ abotinds' evfery whei^. It is bayii^Jer- 
able in a villa or a summer-house, but in town it is quite prepS^roufi. 
The ittost striking feature in Talermo is the multitude of convents 
which are seen throughout the town 3 these force themselves oji the 
attention by long iron gratings, which run the whole length^of the 
house, like aviaries, and are for the purpose of enabling the wma to 
' take air and exercise without having the prying eyes of man 
Those who take their ideas of nuns from the circulating lil||ary, 
■will snfFer mok acute disa])pointment when the reality me^^Acir 
eyes. The interesting and lovely beings who figure in poel^^#tid 
^ romance, and captivate the readers of Mrs. KadclilFe and^^iss 
^l^merville, exist but in the imagination, or if such there 
l|key present themselves not to the view of man. All the ohjaiS I 
^ftve seen were old, ugly, and uninteresting. It is the custom i|(’^icily 
the highest families to send their daughters to conve^^ fo be 
iduoated : they remain there until they are 17 or 18, and Ippl’Jpiey 
atO j^ken home and introduced into all the gaiety and amuifig|?^Ont» 
of the capital. After about a month’s experience of these, tlieir^jte^lits 
•ask them whether they dioosc to continue in this new mod 4 ^’|ife, 
or to return to the convent, and renounce the world for f am 

told the latter alternative is more frecpiently adopted, a' relofetioo 
which it appears dilHcult to reconcile with the propensities and ftel- 
, Inga^ which generally actuate youth. There are absolutely no sights 
seen in .Pidermo, which is (jiiite a relief after the multiplicity of 
5 Mp|j^whicli have kej)t the attention on the stretch, and exerclped 
IdSl^^^ly energies of the curious traveller, ere he reaches this plil^e 
>|^;jrepose. Here one has only to lounge about and gaze 
i;J^hout having a cicerone at one’s elbow, to enjoin attention «ij||d to 
' okjhU’b reveries. j'' 

About a couple of miles from Palermo is La Pavorita, one or Jbe 
royal residences ; this was the favourite retreat of Ferdinand durpg 
his exile, and here he used to console himself for the loss of his 
.power, in the pleasures of the held and of the table. It is a pi^l^y 
Bttjc bauble, httedup in the Chinese taste, something after thefamim 
br^be Pavilion at Brighton j it is fanciful and elegant enough; WU 
«SXterior ornamented with a reasonable portion of foolscaps, bells, and 
Chinese characters, whilst the interior presents all the variety of forms 
and figures which are to be found on the genuine Souchong chesty or 
on the varnished screen. There are a great number of English prjjhta 
hung round some of the rooms, and the disposition and constjructfon 
of the apartments have been contrived to suit the various ae^ns 

f f the year. One of the most curious things here ia jj^^cumbrous pfcce 
f machinery, contrived for the purpose of transpdJwg the dinner at 
oVe %m the kitchen to the dining-room, and placing it in an in^^nt 
, on th 0 ^ble without any visible agency ; this engine proves that 
^ fronofaty ffloAered largely into Ferdinand’s dispositions. The gardens 
^ and gj^yPi yihfh sur r the house abound in gamCj^ wi4^ ^9,9]^^ 
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iflii&yiyPiiry. Hete mgfiftn code of ^ilie-laws 
of itt divisions, mi^ht satisfy even the country gentleinen of Eng^ 
land. Shooting is a luxury to which none but the highest of ^ 
aristdc^y may aspire. Ferdinand used to vsit before the house and 
fire at the birds as they flew by, and so abundant was the game, that 
the llanghter in this way was said to be immense. The country ia 
this direction is picturesque, but does not seem rich : the mounliuns 
are ^jtqeedingly barren, and scarcely a shrub is to be seen on them j 
the 1&;air appears to have made sad havock amongst the gtatueg 
herfe W<i about Palermo j almost all of them have their noses bitten 
their various prominences arc rounded olf in a manner that 
somlti^es gives tliem a very ludicrous appearance. ’ 

short distance from Palermo is a convent of Capucim^l, 
whm^jS iremjirkable on account of a large repository of dried deaS^^ 
bndifiij^phich it has under ground. As soon as any person of, dft 
Ihe intestines are taken out of the body, and|6M 
m a species of tomb which is walled up, where it is laft'lof 
gix^i5^fight months. During this lime decomposition has tak^ 
plafe^Md nothing is left but the skeleton, with sometimes a part df 
the.dlw J.,it is then de})osited in the receptacle. The more wealthy 
are- St^pended in niches appropriated to them, with the name and 
da^ of the death of the occupant attached to it, for, of course, all 
wadgnition in such a state is impossible. The more humW® we , 
d^^sited in coffins, which are also labelled ; these are kicked, 
kqys given to the relatives, and the coffins are piled one ^ 

other. j^^The place looks like a vast warehouse, and the 
sii8peJI!l& in the way that suits of armour are hung at the Towrt'' 
I adijfeose there were not less than six or seven hundred rau^idl*' 
alcm^he walls, and perhaps twice that number of skulls ^ they;#^]l 
iMinbled mummies, and were in very good preservation, many having 
skin on the bodies. Some had been tenants of this ‘^ftult.for 
M^rds of a hundred years, and little difference was observable 
hi^een them and such as had only been one year dead. No pre*» 
^il^tion is used to preserve them, and, what is (juite astonisl^ag;* 
tiwre is no oifensive smell 5 it is not nearly so unpleasant as sowlal? , 
the Churches at Rome. 

went, in company with some Sicilian gentlemen, to visit the 
c 4 ;tVCnt^ of San Martino. Tliis is a convent of Iknedictme^inonks, 
situated about nine miles from l*alermo. It is of the most exclusive 
and aristocratic description, none being suffered to become member^ 
of ^ but such as are of high birth. Its position is strikingly ro- 
m^tic, as iih^mtmxided by steep and nigged mountains, 
aeqna to form a bwrier between it and the rest of the world. 
huiltfing is spacious and magnificent, and it is ornamented in me 
costly manijpiri ' I witnessed the ceremony of rece^^ the 
j^^fegrion of a flovtee, which was curious enough. Aft^^service 
^^autttlhg, the novice came forward before the ab!i||||ajid read 

- - ' -R 0 
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doud his Tjenundation of the world 5 he then kissed the h^tolt^rj 
after which his novice’s robe was taken oflF, and he wEls Wested 
fhe monastic garments by the abbot \ he was then embraced by 
all the fraternity j last of all, cushions in the shape of a bier \wre 
spread on the ground, the newly received brother lay down on them^ 
a pall with the insignia of death was spread over liim, and tpntes 
with lighted tapers stationed themselves around j in this sitt%tion 
high mass was performed, and the whole scene was of th§^pst 
impressive and funereal description j the pall was then r tftt ved, 
tl^e monk arose, and the ceremony was concluded. ThSml^ole 
business lasted nearly two hours, and was really highly int^^&tig 
^Om its novelty, and also from the very fine music which 
^^ied it throughout, and which was chielly of an operatic chd^feter. 
Pfhere were sixteen novices in the convent at the time, some 
'SHO young as six or seven, and most of them of the chief 

they have a se})aratc convent of their own ndjoi^^E/ihe 
building, and they are not permitted to hold any commU^^on 
with' the monks, whom they see only at church. After looki^ipVer 
the establishment, we dined in the refectory, and certainly the^H^lrte 
was not the least curious i)art of the establishment: a or 

more choice dinner I never saw upon as table, and all 
ipani^nts were in the highest and most magnificent style, ' ■ 


is miserably ill off for roads: excepting in the immediate 
p^ij^ty of thc^rincipal towns, there arc none practicable for carriages, 
are scarcely even distinctly marked paths to connect, the 
parts of the island 5 the consccjnencc is, that trailing is 
troublesome, and is even attended with some hazariitt par- 
times, especially after much rain, when the torrents 
ici^llen. "I'liis, and other obstacles of a similar nature, deteP^liy 
penetrating into the interior, though the inducements are vej^ 
Strong,,^,. Superstition appears to^nc to be greater at Ihilermo than 
ijn any other t)lace I have seen ; if a church procession passes al 0 & 
the street, all the people within view of it instantly drop on tl^ 
lt3a|SS, the men devoutly taking off th(*ir hats, and the women b^- 
the earth, till it is gone by \ even persons of distinction get 
put of their carriages and kneel down in the mud j yet with all this 
affectation of devotion, I have never seen less decorum of deport- 
ineut ig churches than here. At Home there is less ostentation of 


piety in' the streets, and much more propriety of behaviour in the 
churches. There is something in the way in which sermons Me 
delivered in Italy which strikes an Englishman as very theatrie^ : 
I heard a discourse delivered by a blind priest, which was charac- 
terized by considerable eloquence, and much g^iculation 3 the 
preacher mounted a long gallery, up and down wtich he paraded 
^istrib^ng iiis exhortations equally amongst his flock. The subject 
f^^y of charity j the topic was treated eStts?mpore, and much 
of our own divines; the praises of those who gave 
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to the pbor were set forth, the inutility of laying up sthres in^this 
world was enlarged upon, and the vanity of worldly pleasures/ 
as dress, luxury, plays, balls, &c., was emphatically pointed out j 
finally, the pious were exhorted to deposit, in a purse, which was ex^ 
tend^to them at the end of a long stick, and was chinked with a 
sort-^f obbligato accompaniment to the reverend pastor’s periods,* 
soihiljl^portion of their wordly wealth, and thus to secure a great re- 
war<}% Judging by the faint chink of the purse, 1 fear the discourse 
Pmiuch effect on the hearers j the congregation dispersed, and 
ijy adjourned to the tlieatrcs. These discourses seem to he 
I into three parts: the first contains some general remarks 
|Ond, which is the longest, enters at length into the subject#, 
third consists of an apostrophe to the crucifix, which S 
i the pulpit, and concludes with an appeal to the charitj? 
jregation. Before commencing the third part of 
the preacher announces the time when he will againi 
nd the subject on which he proposes to expatiate, 

SE puling passion of the Balermitans seems to me to be a ra^ 
_ ^ ^^ffliyund state. To gratify this, with the slender means thby 
in OTieral possess, is no easy business ; and the struggle betweeri 
pri^ and poverty frequently produces what appears to a s^i^er 
i^^icularly an Englishman) a highly ludicrous result. An etfidj^ijigi^ 
with a footman or two behind it, is a sine qiid non ^h evejy 
who has the slightest pretensions to more than plebeian 
oathe income of a principessa very often does not exceed 
hUndr«)er annum, and us, even in this ri(;h and favoured landj^M 
man and beast costs something, management becomes 
sary.?lf the principessa were to make her appearance on the Mapn0 
in a numbered carriage, her fair fame would be blasted for ever, ^uiiJ 
f^hion would blackball her. But let her ap])car in tlic mcMb^raz) 
raitlJetrap imaginable, well blazoned with armorial bearings, afaggec 
byt,in paii^ of ragged jaded mules, sujier intended by an antiquatet 
r^^ner, in soiled linen and tarnished liv ery, whose fellow is con 
demned to the jolting and jumbling of the foot-board behind,^™ 
all is as it should be, the dignity of nobility is satisfied, and the lad] 
receives, with smiling condescension, the homage paid to her state 
The personal sacrifices and self-denial which are practised at honi< 
to keep up the state of the equipage, the box at the operd, and i 
suitable toilette abroad, pass all belief. The number of carria^i 
se^ at Palermo, compared with the extent and population of th< 
place, seemed tp me, greater than that of any town I have visited 
Most people fashion have two equipages, one for biS 

weather and night work, the other for show and the public driVe 
The difference between Sunday and the other days of thew^, is a 
obsdrvahle in the^^te of the aristocracy, as in those c^fi^ians 
it ia a, day of drefss with all. ^ 

llpst oif the arUtocracy of Palermo understand ^at^h, anfl^^ao; 
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of ^em speak it with fluency and correctness j . they have 
tiiill (the ladies in particular) to practice a little with an EngHshman 
when an opportunity offers. The length of time the^j^tish in 
occupation of Sicily gave the Sicilians an opportunity of fining sdxne 
knowledge of the English language, and they appear 
acquired a relish for it. Erench is the language of good toUj^^^" 
eonstiintly spoken at the opera or conversazioni, or 
foreigners are present. The Sicilian ladies are not in g^ne^ 
larly handsome, but the animation and intelligence which 
.tSir countenances, appear to me to render them infinite^ 

t tractive than the possession of mere beauty could do. Thef 
perfect index of the mind, whose sudden flashes and 
Emotions find instantaneous utterance in the eloquent and exp 
^'fetures which reflect them. They use signs and gestures ^ 
dfe^lWfeation, and very often keep it up almost without tn 
tJifefe of language j nay, with the eyes alone ideas are exchau 
.whole sentences are conveyed in a glance. This species ( 
€iioquence is one of the most surprising, and at the same tin 
nating sights imaginable, but I doubt whether any bu^ 
brilliant eye of a Sicilian is capable of it. The extraord ^ 
peaS/|jf their intellect makes them as ([uick in coinprchena& 
the expressive character of their features makes them skilful in y 
?i^«iicating b^such means j and, accordingly, it is said, that a J . 
.will answer you before you open your mouth to ask the question, 
it is that they are wonderfully ([uiek, and seldom give ypu 
tte trouble of explaining what you would say. The men most 

and indolent set, particularly the aristocracy j they »^on- 
ttantly lounging about in carriages, and hardly ever walW^^e 
fhe manly exercise of riding; averse from any active occupation, 
they seem incapable of any active exertion even for amusemetit. 
The only thing that rouses them is gambling, to which, in all its 
.shapes, they ;ire greatly addicted. Saturday is the day appoint^ 
for the drawing of the lottery, and here the gambling spirit, ^6o 
pr#alent with tlie ^Sicilians, is brought fully into i)lay. As the 
hour for the drawing approaches, the avenues to the office, and 
the great square before it, are thronged with an immense concourse 
of people of all sorts. Expectation and intense anxiety are pour- 
trayed In each coimteiuince — every faculty is strained to catch the 
first intelligence of the fortunate numbers as they are proclaimed 
aloud, and the disappointed expectants depart 'to scrape together 
wherewithal to try again next week. This species of gambling is 
quite universal, all, from the prince to the cobler, in it accord* 

ing to their means ; and as the stake may be as 'stoall as the v^- 
jjturer pleasqs, even the beggars in the streets contrive to t^ thfeir 
fortune’. The principle of the lottery is the same as that in E^nce, 

1 are drawn. 


is much cultivated by the PalermituinS; pud in 
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s0iftcfj^^Bteur sin^flg of the mosit excellent Is to be 

ii6ard« The opera may be considered with them rather as a nccea^ 
swy than a luxury j it is their never-failing resource for 
the eyenini^aiid they repair to it as a matter of course. A stranger, 
howwef, who looks around him is apt to imagine th. t it iff^ather 
than the love of music that draws them thither. ^ The 
the visiting, the card-playing, the eating and drinking, irhich • 
the audience, particularly the more aristocratic part, in the 
tl^^p make one regard the music as but a secondary part of the 
evjjOTq^’s entertainment. This conduct is, however, by no meens 
COh^^ to the Sicilians j it is more or less observable in ev^ry; 
oper^house in Italy, and does not carry with it the inattention tO;, 
whnt|fe going on in the stage, which it would seem to imply. 
eaJC Iff always on the alert, though the eyes and the tongue 
to be otherwise engaged ; and woe to the singer wh<)i 
ghi^Siat the privileges of the boxes extend to the stage ; 
w, W^italians like to have the same opera repeated a multitUwJjftf 
tiB&t'Until it becomes perfectly familiar to them, and they canhihh 
iu^^&ijpation each phrase and each mndvo that occurs in the whiQ%' 
and this exercise they constantly priK-tice to the 
annbyem^ of those who prefer hearing them delivered ex 
TC'^ittch a degree do they carry this delight in forestatiljg 
aij^ers, that 1 believe they even dislike to hear the eu8tinti|^> 
graces and embellishments varied, as it baulks them of their fatOUSSw. 
p^fime, and sets them at fault. 'Jo gratify these propenajN^iet^ t}j4J 
Impr^rio of a theatre, when he produces a new opera, is obllgedv 
in Of Jv to secure the patronage of the public, to guarantee 
StdSpibers that the music shall be repeated consecutively a ciMh 
of times - and I have known an opera to be repres^^Uld^ 
upwards of fifty times without iutermishion. This seems to' b6 
qarried rather too far, but it is unciuestionably true, that mf^ic to be 
f^y appreciated must be lieard several times, lor my own part;T 
iitever liked any opera so well the first as the second time, and those 
which pleased me most have always grown in my estimation in 
proportion as I have heard them often. One gets leisure at lerot to 
analyze the construction of the music, and to examine its ingre- 
dients 5 at first one endeavours to gnisp at all, and in effect carries 
away a very imperfect idea of what has been heard. 

The number of Austrian troops quartered in and about Palermo, 
When I was there, amounted to 6000 j the Sicilian troops were about 
3Q00, an immense force for so small a place. The other parts of 
the island weij^j^fsirrisoiied in the same proportion. The Austri^ms 
were better reSSived by the Palermitans than by the Milanese of the 
Neapolitans, mgny of them had liaisons of an intimate n^re 
wdtn the resideiri noblesse. Indeed, the laxity of morals h^ is such 
as to surprise even those who are accustomed to t^ absence of 
restraint which characterizes society in Italy. It is^ot thou^t; 
to ke^ up the slightest appearance of .^iecency aft 
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rum j public esteem if not worth havings, and public reprobatiijj^ there 
is none^ for all are alike depraved. What a stat§ of society Is this ! 

stay at Palermo lasted a month, and T with , all the 
regrets which turning one’s back on lovely sceiiei^|ii|a deU^tftil 
climatOi agreeable society, and most kind friends, can inspire. I 
remained there, perhaps, just the proper time to see it to^ the 
greatest advantage, and to carry from it the most favourable 
sions. The casilal visitor of a few days thinks it stupid frqS^the 
want of objects of curiosity and resources for idle morningS^TOilst 
th^tesident is tired of the sameness and insipidity which C^rac- 
terrae the occupations and amusements of a confined society} and 
Is lierhaps somewhat shocked at the licences which custom 1i«re 
’iknetions, and at a want of biensennee, to which northern fictions 
Wuld be apt to affix the harsher term of immorality. One who 
Spends a month at Palermo has leisure to make little exct^lons 
into the neighbouring country, and to enjoy the beauty 
scraery which this land of oranges, olives, almonds, and aloes, ^en 
in the middle of winter, exhibits. He may so far cultivati|^ the 
'^society of the Palermitans (a thing not difficult of accomplishmipit) 
to find amusement and variety, if not instruction. 

}i?itdly devour him in so short a time j and his forbearance i^mot 
jvery s#erely taxed even should he be required to observe, with an 
'ipdulgent eye, for a few weeks, the laxities which Sicilian manh^ys 
^hd Sicilian climate allow. Adieu, then, Palermo and Palermitans! 
^flFliwiUing should I be to fix myself amongst you, delicious as is 
your climate, and captivating as are your attractions, but neye| havp 
I passed a month more agreeably than with you. Regret at^ving. 
•'yoUj, and an anxious desire to revisit you, are my strongest fe^jl^s, 
your romantic shores recede from my eyes! 

' J , — 

The Token Flower. 

By a you7ig West Indian, — From the London Weekly lieview, ’ 

‘ Under the Rose,’ in days of old. 

Fond vows were seal’d, foud secrets told 
And still when Love, in eve’s calm liour, 

Would wander to its favourite bower 
And whisper in its amorous mood 
The thoughts it nursed in solitmlc, 

The dreams that loving hearts disclose. 

Are sacred underneath the rose. 

And while the constant soul shall be 
Enamour’d of love’s secrecy, 

Tlirough varying time’s unceasing range ' 

The language of the lip may change, 

Empires be won, and thrones decay’d. 

Yet never shall this emblem fade. 

For saered still shall love repose ' < 

lUnder that faithful flower — the rose.* . > , . , . 


* TO^ose was saered to Har[}ocrate8, the God of Silence : hence ax*ow 
pr^rSW injunction of secrecy in the epithet ‘ Under the rose.’ 
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^ ' 

Ta dispute the high antiquity of the Chinese as a nation , ^ould 
naw(]}e as absurd as to give credence to the wild fictions of S4^e of 
th^! neighbours, who pretend to carry back their own origin to a 
SUpj&ed period, preceding by millions of years the creation of the 
^OrKccording to the Mosaic account. Against tables so futile, and 

infrequently confuted, it is needless to contend. No proofs , of 
i^uthenticity, nor even of probability, have yet been discovered m 
any> history of times anterior to that assigned by Moses to the crea- 
^on, nor has any other historian ascended in the scale of time so 
as hif ^second great occurrence, the universal deluge. But from ;^ 
period of this latter event the annals of China commence ; obsc^^ 
ind^, in their earlier portions, but becoming, with the advan^ 
years, more clear and consistent, and assuming, according to thebe^ 
informed chronologists, at about eleven hundred years before ,%e 
birth of, Christ, the authenticity of genuine and credible history. 
Thus the Celestial Emi)ire existed long anterior to the birth of those 
h^ktipns which we are accustomed to regard as ancient, and its, records 
v&ive been continued through a series of three thousand years, ahopilit 
without a chasm. 

With the Native historians, to whom we are indebted for aiUtalsi 
exten^ng to so remote an epoch, few Europeans have, howey^, 
been Acquainted. Even their names have scarcely been heard Of b 
i^iWestern world, to which their works have rarely penetrated 
intelligible form. Biographical notices of some of the chief amo!^ 
them have recently been given by that excellent Chinese scholar, ^ 
Abel Remusat, from which we propose to avail ourselves of such 
facts as may appear interesting. They will at least possess the 
attraction of novelty, and convey information of which even tho8€ 
who have professedly written histories of China were utterly ignorant. 

Passing over the more ancient historians, our series will com- 
mence with those who immediately succeeded the restoration ol 
Chinese literature in the second century before the Christian aera. 
In the year 213, B. C., the Emperor Chi-wang-ti, in the full fore? 
of his absolute power, had brought into operation against the 
advancement of intelligence the only argument which an autoctal 
will condescend to ejuploy : the works of the learned, throughout th€ 
whole of his dominions, were strictly ordered to be burned. Books 
on architecture and on medicine ^ ^ alone exempted from the 
general destruction j the former, if we may venture to guess at tW 
inscrutable motives of powers so elevated above common concep- 
tions, may have been spared as contributing to mainidn^his pom| 
and state } tbe latter on an equally selfish principle, tiat his 




sufferings might be alleviated by the assiiB^ftce of 
sciences, the imperial despot declared, served only to increase idle- 
ne||^ the neglect of agriculture, the source of universal happii^S'j 
anobooks, in general, contained nothing but the se^|S»}Of revolt j 
those who studied them continually setting themselves up for re- 
' > formers, and whenever the wise ediets of the reigning prince, which 
Vary According to circumstances, were not precisely confomial^ tO 
the ancient laws, assuming the liberty of rashly attacking his jCbh- 
duct, and stirring up by seditious discourses the spirit of #he- 
dle|^ and rebellion. 8uch were the alleged motives for the bomr 
plew destruction of the productions of the learned, among Which 
Were expressly included the writings of the philosophical ConfodUS, 
of the moral and correct Mencius. It is not within the |C(^ 
bfour present subject to point out what other irresponsible powers, 
vg equally enlightened with the infamous Chi-wang-ti, have since Acted 
yiipon similar principles. It is by far a more pleasant task to Ipok 
forward to the emancipation of intellect from the fetters imposcS on 
it by ignorance jind intolerance, and to trace the revival of litera- 
tore^ with increased energy, after the period of inaction into which 
it had been forced. 


The sixth Emperor, in succession from the destroyer, whose nam^ 
is still held in deserved detestation by the learned of China, W4B 
Under his reign commenced the restoration of history, 

- . I^ich was urged on with increased zeal by Wou-ti, the succeeding 
monarch, who ascended the throne in the year 140 B. C. Anxious 
to recover such of the historical documents of preceding apes aa 
might have escaped the notice of the destroyers, Wou-ti oifered 
' hbSral rewards to all who should ])roduce them, ordering, cspe^i|iJljr, 
that close search • should be made by those whose ancestors had 
formed part of the ancient tribunals of history. The materials thus 
collected Were referred to an academy, composed of the most able 
literati, at the head of whom was Ssema-than, the descendant of a 
family which had furnished historians to the d;^asty of Clieon, Oil 
his appointment to his new office, he received from the Emperor the 
, title of 'J'ai-sse-ling, or first historiographer, and immediately directed 
his attention to the arrangement of the chronicles written by Con- 
fucius, of the * Commentaries of Tsokhicou-ming,’ and of his * His- 
torical Discourses’ ^ works which may be regarded as continuations 
' of the Chou-king, the first and most important production of 
Chinese history. He then proposed to dispose in chronological 
border the histories of the various states which had mutually con- 
; fonded for the monarchy of China j but while occupied in the preli- 
^ittinary preparations he was removed by a premature death. His 
and successor was present. ‘ The great historian,’ he says, ' took 
han^between his own, and, with tears in his eyes, thus addressed 
Our ^cestors, from the time of the third dynasty, have con- 
rendered themselves illustrious in the academy of 
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«»»dng 

Oojfe I to be res€^Ved to see the end of so lionourable a succession ? 

If ybu succeed me, my son, read the writings of our ancestors*^!!© 
K^peror, whos^ glorious sway extends over the whole of Chiii)|Puin 
ordered 'w to assist in the solemn ceremonies which he is about to 
Tferfijrtn on the sacred mountain : I am unable to obey bis com- 
mands : you will, doubtless, be called upon to fill my place. ^;After- '■ 
remember my wishes. Filitil piety is evinced, in t£d first 
plaw, by the duty paid to your parents ; in the next, by the services 
ren<|fered to your prince j but, above all, by the care which is taken 
of your own glory. It is the height of piety to reflect back upon a 
father and a mother the glory of a name which you have rendered 
illustrious.” ’ After explaining to him the state of the materials whicb . 
had been collected, and dwelling on the important duties of a his- 
torian, which he conjured him to have c»)utinually before his eyes, 
the ^ great prince of history,’ as he is repeatedly termed by his son^ ^ 
expired. 4- 

Ssema-thsian recpiired not these exhortations of a revered pat^ 
to induce him zealously to fulfil the duties of the station to wfii^ 
he was immediately called. His earliest studies had been directed 
to the ancient historians of his country, and at the age of ten years 
he was sufliciently informed to read, in addition to those already 
jj^uinerated, the Koue-in and the lli-pen. Almost incredulous with 
^respect to much that was contained in these works, and in tlte 
documents ])os 8 essed by his father, to which he had continual access, 
he determined on travelling, to observe for himself the remains by 
which the facts narrated in them might )et be authenticatedy 
especially the relics of the extensive labours attributed in the Choit- 
to the great In. After devoting several years to the5^:|^d 
other similar investigations, he was placed in command of a military 
expedition, from the ])ursuit of which he was recalled to attend wk 
dying bed of his father. The three established years of mourning 
which succeeded to his loss were emifloyed in arranging the notes 
collected by him dunng his travels 5 and to these, and to preliminaiy 
arrangements for the great history he had projected, were also 
devoted the two succeeding years. . 

In the retreat which he had chosen for the pursuit of his peaceful 
inquiries, he was now, however, no longer jjermitted to remain# 
The duties of grand historiographer in China are not limited to the 
. ages which liavc passed j he becomes also a magistrate of ^he ' 
existing time, compelled to perfonn an active part, to mix amid^ 
actual occurrences, and take a share in the daily business of the 
state. Truth* unbiassed by fear or favour, is the leading principle 
by which he»is to be guided, and he is bound to employ it 
towards his master and his contemporaries, as towards thoie W^ ’ 
pave preceded him by centuries. Deeply impressed wife / 

t ponsibility of his office, Ssema-thsian was incapable of allowing™ ^ 
personal safety to interfere with the discharge of its duties^ 
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occasion quickly presented itself which called^ fprth bis aninjMvcr-i 
sions in so forcible a manner as to lead to his disgrace. 

jlf-ling, one of the generals of the Empire, having bw Van^ 
quished by the Huns, joined the enemy with the remainder of his 
troops. Against conduct so treacherous the public indignation Vas 
strongjiy roused. The feelings of the Emperor were in unison .rth 
that expressed by his sul)jects. He not only condemned the ofi(fta!« 
ing general to the utmost punishment permitted by the lawS| but 
extended the same severity also to the family of the culprit. tFhis 
un|itet stretch of autliority was opposed by Ssema-thsian : but not 
contented with so legitimate an interference, he even undertookAhe 
defence of tin* genenil, and asserted that he deserved praise rather 
&an blame, for having feigned to surrender to the Huns for the 
purpose of preserving to the Empire the remains of his army, Which 
had in fact been conquered by the climate alone, and not by the 
auperior skill of the enemy opposed to him. A panegyric so bold, 
and evidently so ill-timed, drew on the historian the wrath of the 
Emperor. Ssema-thsian was himself condemned to suffer death ; 
a punishment subsequently commuted for one which, in the words 
of Pere Amiot, removed from the rank of mortals one of the greatest 
men that China then possessed. 

Cruel as was the sentence inflicted on him, it was fortunate fc«r 


history of China that 8scma-thsian was again placed in the' 
retirement which enabled him to resume his interrupted labours. 
Hie lapse even of a few years would have rendered it impossible to 
rdgain the information which was preserved only in the memory of 
the .aged, and would have added to the difficulties of discovering 
and digesting the fragments of the chronicles which still remained"; 
the silent testimonials which lend to history its surest foundation 
would have ceased to exist, buildings would have fallen to decay, 
monuments have been destroyed, and inscriptions defaced. In the 
toe of Ssema-thsian all these sources of inforiq^ion were accessible, 
and from the whole of them did he perseveringly draw during the 
continuance of the imprisonment to which he was condemned, and 
from which he was released only a short period before his death, on 
his appointment to a kind of literary chancery. It was not until 
after his decease that the result of his labours was given to the 
' public, under the simple title of Sse-ki, or Historical Memoirs. On 
its appearance, the posthumous title of Sse-thoung-tseii, which is 
. one of the dignities of the imperial college, was conferred by the 
Emperor on its author j and the still more honourable appellation 
' Father of History’ was ai)plied to him by universal consent. 

Sse-ki is composed of one hundred and twenty books, and era- 
the history of China from the reign of Hoang-ti (2097 B.C.) 
^^^bt ofHiao-wou (A. D. 122), terminating with a year remarkable : 

discovery of one of those marvellous unicorns, the appearance ^ 
of TOch is regarded by the Chinese as affording the happiest pre- 
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sogesj: As it has sened as a model for all succeeding writers of the 
^eat annals of the empire, avast historical body now known by the 
n^e of the ' Twenty-two Histories,’ an outline of the plan puidlM 
in it be without interest. It is divided into five parts *^0 

firs^ entitled the ^ Imperial Chronicle,’ is dedicated to the history (if 
thefciperors, and of the Empire at large j the second is aj^ries ' 
of ^^Chronological Tables,’ resembling in form those of our hismVnl 
aflaiJ&es, and giving a general outline of the occurrences in the minor 
states and governments ; the third traces thj^rogress of each of 
the ^ Eight Branches of Science’ through its successive improve- . 
ments and variations ; the fourth embraces genealogical histories of 
all the families who have enjoyed territorial possessions j and the 
fifth,- by far the most extensive division, furnishes the biography of 
all who have been celebrated either for their acquirements in science, 
or for their administration of public employments. By this arrange- 
ment it was attempted to free the narrative of the more important 
events from the details by which they might have been overwhelmed, 
while at the same time it avoids the rejection of those minute par-, 
ticulars which throw so much light on the manners and genius of 
aft age or nation. The style of the work is stated to be simple and 
sustained throughout ; the immense multitude of facts embodied in 
it are related in a neat and lively manner , and the fabulous stories, 
df which it contains not a few, are so given as to show that the 
author did not himself receive them as credible, but merely preserved 
them as curious illustrations of ancient times. Several of the books- 
have been lost, but the places of many of them have been supplied 
by the additions of Chou-chao-sun. The Sse-ki is the only work of 
Ssema-thsian : in attributing to him others, Bere Amiot has mistaken 
the titles of its divisions for so many separate publications. He ha-s 
also erred extremely in the descriptions which he has given of several 
of the portions. 


SsEMA-ciiiNG, the next historian of China whom we shall mention, 
is so far inferior to Hie preceding in the estimation of his country- 
men, as to be frequently distinguished among them by the epithet, 
Siao : Siao Ssema, the little Ssema. lie lived towards the end oiE^ 
the sixth century, Jind undertook to supply the deficiences of the^ 
Sse-ki. His San-hoang-pen-ki is a collection of the principal tra- 
ditions relative to those half historical, half mythological, personages, ^ 
Fou-hi, Niu-wa, and Chin-noung. In this work Bere Cibot finds 
nothing to praise, except that it is very short. His other producflfcMft^ 
is the Sou-yin, a liistory of little merit, but from which long extracts? 
are usually added as notes and illustrations to the various edition^ of 
the great historical work of Ssema-thsian. 

Of afar higher rank was Ssema-Kouano, who flourished diiri^. 
the eleventh century. In his infancy he discovered som|rOf 
-traits of precocious talent on which a certain class of bibgra^P|fe|ii, 
'nre wont to dwell with peculiar complacency. One of thesfe lis 
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worthy of mention j«fc-Wiiiic playing with somVof his juveillft COP* 
panions near one of those large vases in which the Chinese 
thA golden fishes, one of the children fell into it, and on.tli 
poim of drowning. The others lied in terror j Ssema-kolwilte-dpie 
remained : he sought for a large stone, with which he br<3bl.j&d 
va^e 4 the water escaped, and the life of his play-fellow was 

tip age of seven years he commenced reading the ancient hista^al 
boohs, and devoted himself to their study witli unequalled eagSrois 
and assiduity. H^^as never without one of them in his hand j 
his lleep was short ■, and he renounced all kinds of amusetoent. 

advanced in years he constantly avoided all those connections, 
the least mischievous result of which, according to the Chinese, is 
4he loss of time which they occasion ; and the only relaxation' he 
allowed himself was the company of the learned, to the highest rank 
among whom he was raised when only twenty years of age. 

, * In China, the opinion that a man of letters is fitted for ev^ty 
dtuation, appears to be generally received j one who is aequain^tea 
thoroughly with the writings of the ancients, is, as a necessary con-^ 
sequence, an upright magistrate, an able minister, and an excellent 
general. A superior scholar like Ssema-koiiang could not, therefore, 
be left long unemployed. In his first services hewas unfortunate. Ap- 
pointed to the command of a district which was continually expos^ 
to the inroads of the Taiignt Tartars, he recommended the con«; 
etiruction of three new cities on the banks of the boundary river, to 
lie peopled by the superabundant inhabitants of the neighbouring 
dountries, who would of course be interested in the defence of their* 
new possessions. The enemy, however, instead of being repelled 
by these precautionary measures, found in them only additional ob- 
jects of attraction ^ the new cities furnished them still more abun- 
dantly with slaves and plunder. The Emperor, cxasj)eratcd at this ^ 
fresh invasion, removed Iroiii his office the general on whose respon- 
eibility the plan had been carried into effect, and ordered that he 
should be tried for his r)ffence j but ISscma-k^ang, aware that the 
error originated in his own want of experience, addressed the monarch 
in behalf of the culj)rit. His generous self-accusation turned the 
current of wrath, .and the friends were pardoned ; the historian wad 
, even promoted to the government of the c.a})ital of Ho-n.an, and be- 
came afterwards public censor and historical secretary of the palace. 

The duties and the risks of this high office have been already 
noticed. Ssema-kouang executed the fonner with a fidelity which 
exposed him to the latter. An unknown animal having been sent 
f^om the south to the Emperor, the courtiers united in declaring it 

t the khi-lin, the marvellous unicorn, which appears only jn 
erous times, when the emjiire is flourishing under the goveVn- 
of an excellent prince. The remark of the historiographer, . 
consulted by order of the monarch, exhibited some bddness : 
ve never seen,’ he said, ‘ the khi-jin, and consequently can- 
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not tftff li^ther the aiilmal you speak of is one^ I only know that 
to'khivlin has never been brought here by strangers : its appearance 
ifl.^plunt;o^ when the state is well governed.’ His rebuke of flat||nr 
occasion has also been put on record. The astronofflwa 
hadjjl^fcted that a certain eclipse of the sun would extend to sl», 
the eclipse arrived and only four digits were obscured, 
Bmoeror was formally congratulated by his court on this happy>^l||^j 
ittfM^ur of the wisdom of his government the heavens IhemseliA, 
it was said, had deviated from their usual laws. Ssema-kouang, ' 
■vfho was present, interrupted the courtiers. ^ The first duty of a 
censor,' he exclaimed, ‘ is to tell the truth : what you have 
heard is either base flattery, or the result of gross ignorance. The 
eclipse has been smaller than was predicted ; from that neither,, 
a good nor an evil prognostic can be drawn, neither is there in it 
any thing on which to congratulate your majesty. Tlie astronomers 
have been deceived ; if from their own negligence, they ought to be 
pttnished. The worst omen 1 can perceive is, that you liave aboi^' 
your person men who dare to speak in the manner I have just heard* 
and that your majesty deigns to listen to them.’ Tar from resenting 
the freedom of this harangue, the Emperor continued to honour the 
historiographer with his favour j and after his decease, Ssema-kouang 
retained possession of his ollice during the regency which succeeded* 
until after the commencement of the reign of Ying-tsoung, 
llfiis monarch was the nejdicw of his predecessor j but desirous of 
showing respect to his father, he solemnly conferred on liim tho 
supreme title and honours. According to the j)ri[icii)les of adoption, 
those honours could only be attributed to the Emperor who had imirfe*' 
diately preceded him, whom he was bound to regard as a fiither ; 
the highest title which could be given to his real father being that of 
' august uncle.’ Against this innovation SbOiiia-koiiang remonstrated 
with so much spirit, that six only of the inferior censors dared to 
sign the memorial which he presented on the occasion. Their hardi-^ 
hood was beyond the gufferance of a young monarch, and the whole 
of them were immediately dismissed from their olhees. 

In the retirement which succeeded to his disgrace, the historian 
undertook the composition of the great work on which his literary 
fame is founded. He began by writing an essay in eight books, on, 
the plan of the celebrated Chronicle of Tso-khieou-ming, which 
being shown to the Emperor, received his highest approbation. Hg 
encouraged the author to continue and extend his work, and plaC^, 
at his disposal the public documents which were adapted to ensurfif' 
its accuracy. Erom the immense extent of the materials, the history^ 
proceeded but slowly, notwithstanding the assistance afford^ td? 
Ssima-kouang by the most able among the literati. It at 
appeared, under the title of Tseu-tchi-thoung-kian, or Mirror^^ 
the use of Governors, and consisted, in its original form* of fife 
liundred and ninety-four books of text, thirty of tables* and tJWgP 
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of dissertations ant^^discussions. The facts are connected;^ It into 
a single narrative, instead of being arranged under difFerent'fclassei, 
aaip the Sse-ki ; and it embraces a period of 1362 yea|8, com*? 
m*cing with the times of the civil wars, and concludidftdth'tbe 
accession of the dynasty under which the author lived. ThCinhrfe 
ancient occurrences were afterwards added to it by Lieou-iu, ;4i||^'of 
hi)8 iljill^agues, and it has been since continued by other TOterff. 
Abridgments and extracts from it are numerous, and like the^work 
itself are highly esteemed. The most celebrated is the Thoung- 
kian-kang-mou, in which the Kang-mou, or Summaries, written by 
CI^|ii, are blended with the original work of Ssema-kouang. 

Previously to the completion of this great work, the historian had 
,,again been called into public life by the Emperor Chin-tsoung, and 
had resumed its duties under circumstances still more discouraging 
than those against which he had before struggled. The fedings 
ipid the opinions of Ssema-kouang were orthodox in the extreme ^ 
precedent and custom were his sole guides j he lived only in the 
strictest observances of remoter times. He had now to encounter 
the heterodox tenets of a modern philosopher, who derided the 
ancient doctrines, and aimed continually at innovation. The con- 
tentions of the rival advisers were frecpient and severe, but thte 
Emperor inclined to the novel views which eimincipated him from 
numerous restraints ; and while he listened with the utmosf patieik^ 
and deference to the moralist of former days, he constantly acted in 
conformity with the plans of the reformer. The historian long and . 
patiently ende;ivourcd to stem the current which set so strongly 
against him • on every important occasion he continued to tender 
his advice, even under the conviction which necessarily forced itself 
upon him, that it was offered only to be neglected. Those, who 
coincided with him in opinion successively deserted the court, and 
he eventually remained almost the only supporter of ancient prin- 
ciples. His steadiness, though it influenced not the conduct, com- 
manded the respect of the Emperor, who himself condescended to 
write the preface to the Thoung-kian, which was completed amidst 
the disputes which daily agitated the court. He also appointed the 
historian to the high post of Tresident of the Imperial College of 
the Han-Iin, a body somewhat resembling in its functions, both 
literary and political, the plan originally proposed for the Institute 
of France. Ssema-kouang strenuously opposed his nomination tb 
this new dignity, but having at length yielded to the importunities 
of his master, he determined on improving the opportunities which 
it afforded him for conveying instruction. In his public addresses, 
which the Emperor honoured with his presence, he delighted to 

t efl on the history of those monarchs who, by listening ta^i’e 
dice of innovators, had compromised the safety of |he state, and 
iJed to the ruin of their dynasty. His imperial auditor, far from 
offended at the political lectures thus addressed to him, 
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afforded to , the historian ample opportunity for increasing their 
number }>y placing him at the head of the public censors. Seuirhl 
of l^s ^Ipngs in this kind are preserved in the collection ehtiffed 
Ko^wen^ouan-kian. Wearied, at length, with fruitless attempts et 
CBi?||||ting the disorders which he lamented, he requested pern^ion 
to rSiire from the scene where opposition constantly tliwar^J Ms 
best.endeavours, and obtained it on the condition of his retainMg a 
title which compelled him to interest himself in the condition of the 
country to which he should retire. ' 

From the retreat, in which he had proposed to spend the remainifer 
of his life in study and in relieving the oppressed, iSseina-kouang again 
emerged with incrcasL>d honours, after the death of Chin-tsoung. On 
his route to the capital, whither he repaired to evince his respect for the 
memory of his deceased master, he was every where received with the 
loudest acclamations of triumidiant eoni;ratulation . His decided oppor 
sition to the unpopular measures of the late government was univer- 
sally known and appreciated, and public opinion, if such an impulse 
ever existed in China, manifested itself on this occasion in the most for- 
cible manner. His journey promised, in fact, but one long triumph 
throughout ; but fearful of tiie effects which such a display might 
produce, he withdrew from his admirers, and endeavoured to regairi 
retirement. He was prevented by the orders of the Empress 
&gent, who placed in his hands the whole power of the state, by 
nominating him successively governor of the young monarch, and 
principal minister. The duties were more than his enfeebled health ^ 
and advanced age could sustain ; after a sliort struggle, during which . 
he arranged a peace with the Princes of Tangut, and etfaced to the 
utmost of his power the relics of the innovations recently intro- 
^ diiced, the great historian and able statesman expired. 

^ With his 'death, however, the history of Ssema-kouang does not 
conclude. The public funeral, the unbounded eulogiums, and the 
universal regret which attended it, were (juiekly followed by a sin- 
gular reverse. Within eleven years the partisans of the new system 
had regained the power which he had wrested from them, and they 
employed it in vengeance against their most determined opponent. 
By a measure which produced on the minds of the Chinese the 
deepest impression, he was deprived of his posthumous titles, and 
declared an enemy to his country and his sovereign ; his tomb was 
thrown down, the marble which commemorated his virtues and his 
works was destroyed, and in its stead was erected another, on which 
were enumerated his pretended crimes. Even his works were qon- 
^emned to the flames, and China had nearly been deprived pjf, on^ 
of#e most important of her literary monuments; they were, 
ever, fortunal^ly preserved from the fate with which they 
menaced. The memory of their author was also speedily vihdicaw 
jfrom the obloijuy which had been cast upon it ; three years haif 
scarcely elapsed before the whole of his titles were restored, and his 
tablet was aubs^i^tly placed in ^ hall of the an^tors of the 
Oriental Heraid, 14, 
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reigning inonarch^^y the side of that of the Emperor Tchi^tsoung, 
wjip had directed his disgrace. In 1267 his name wa^ ix^pribed in 
the temple of Confucius, with a title corresponding ^IlMJarljf to 
that of 'Prince of Literature and in 1530 he received a new deno- 
mination, which he still preserves, that of Sianjou Ssema-tseii the 
higMfet character which, in the estimation of a Chinese, eomd be 
Conferred on any individual, and which is intended to designate one 
who has shown himself invariably attached to the opinions, both 
liteitary and political, of the school of Confucius, 


The Walpurgis Night. 

fr ntten after viewing the magnificent outline of the Scene Retsiich^s 
Illustrations of Faust. By Henry Meredith Parker. 

[The summit of ' The Hartz,’ illuminated ])artly by the full moon, 
but principally by a red gloomy light which fills the air, black in- 
distinct shadows, and crowds of ghastly objects, are seen flitting 
about. Or daiK'ing round the green and lurid flames of the witch- 
fires. Every thing is in motion j trees, rocks, the mountain-fern, 
the reptiles of the earth, and the owls and bats of the forest j the 
streams are broken into a blue mist, or, rushing fiercely along, the 
colour of blood; wild elf-music and voices heard in the air, ak 
demons and spirits, and magicians rush from all quarters to cele* 
brate the rites of Oberon.J 

From the fire and the flood. 

From the blue depths of the sleeping lake. 

From the haunted wood, 

From the cavern and the brake. 

From the study, where the midnight lamp 
Gleams on the mystic page, 

Froin the lone and mossy hermitage. 

From the wild and wide-spread camp, 

Froni the costly hoard of the hanquct-halJ, 

Shining with gold and light. 

From the mazy dance of the festival. 

Where beauty beams more bright, 

From the church-yard lone. 

From the Lady’s bower. 

From the gallows and tlie heading-stone. 

From the warrior’s tower, — 

Hurry, hurry, as the clouds fly 
In a storm o’er the moonlight .sk]4 
Hurry, hurry, as the rattling hail 
Drives before the shrill north gale ; 

Hurry, hurry, through the earth— through the air— 

With whoop, and hollow, and mad shout. 

And the rush of the mighty rout, 

Wnging, ringing, everywhere— 
hurry, hurry on. 

To join the nte^ of 
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Faubtus e?w(/ M ephistopheles» 

Mifepii'il!rbVHELES. — Well done, my sweet Neophite and Aflt 
learned Sector j faith, I thought twice that you were torn fromriie^ 
button clung, as I promise to cling by you. There’s a tolerable 
crowd i what think you of it? 

Faustus. — I t is the rush of worlds, meeting and minglliSjf Bke 
the sand columns of the simoom — with the noise of a thousand 
thunder-clouds. 

Meph. — Hark ! 

CHORUS OF SPIRITS. 

The pale stars far off shivering. 

Feel the power of the night; 

Tlie glovv-vvonn host all quivering. 

Flash a mystic emerald light. 

The stones are striking fire. 

And the leaf of every brier 
Is curling and in motion ; 

' And the forest heaves like ocean. 

When the storm-spirits stride o’er it; 

And the giant firs arc groaning 
Like a gale through icebergs moaning. 

When it rends the floe before it; 

And the ice, borne seaward, tears 
From their cubs the howling bears. 

The gnarPd oak-roots are shooting 
And (dashing in the air; 

And tlic forest owls arc liooting 
While they flutter on them there. — 

The eagles all are screaming. 

For the red light dimly tips 
Rock and torrent, like the gleaming 
Of the sun in an eclipse. — 

Hurry, hurry, to the feast 
By the light that we love best. 

Faust. — ^The pebbles are grinding together, and shrieking. 

Meph. — Does it set your teeth on edge ? It is nothing to the noise 
they made at the deluge. 

Faust. — The boughs of the trees are twining and shuddering like 
parchment in the fire; and see ! the roots, covered with a multitude 
of hidw>us clinging creatures, burst into the upper air, where they 
twist and curl like gigantic earth-worms. 

Meph.— Stop ! stand a little on one side : I hear some gelitlemen 
groping their way frori the centre of the earth ; they are just under 
— ^ah I they break cover. 

Faust. — frightful objects ! dwarfs of ail ores : lead,' 
iron, and copper. I hate to look upon the glitter of their shining 
stony eyes, and to see their burnished features grinning and 
Saewing. ; 

, not a wcU-fevepred ggaertttioBi) *but you must 

aiUow tho honest tnfth, that 
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that thing of furs, and lace, and velvets, and jewels : lie, there, 
walking between a dark and a fair haired beauty, bbth Jn Eve’s 
costume, ere she had the advantage of my aciiuaintance ? 

Eaust. — It is an Elector of the Empire, — a Prince Bishop. 

Mspn. — Yes, he’s an ecclesiastic j but look farther to the left, 
and you’ll see a whole cluster of mitres and cardinals’ hats ; those 
fellows have always an eye to business ; they are settling about the 
next Pope before they go into conclav e : the present is to be poi- 
soned on Saturday; he is u friend of mine, and I have had half a 
mind to give liim a hint of what’s going on, only that such a pro- 
ceeding would deprive me of the pleasure of a nearer intimacy. 

Faust. — Ifusli ! 

Mepii. — Yes, it is the dim song of those who come from beyond 
the furthest star that glimmers red and faint in winter nights. 

Faust. — ’Tis like the low murmur of an ice-fed stream, making 
its way a thousand fatlioms deep beneath a glacier. 

SONG OF SPIRITS. 

We come through the blue fiidds of ether. 

Our path was the ray of a star ; 

The glance of the northern lights 
Was the beacon that led us to earth. 

We see not tlie dusky spot 

From the halls of our dwelling-place : 

The northern lights aloiie 

Oast a pale and shivering gleam 

Round the space where the dim globe rolls. 

Like that which the tire-fly sheds 
Upon a dewy leaf. 

But we felt the power of the night. 

Where countless spirits dwell 
In spheres of ruby light. 

Even as a spell. 

Meph. — H ollo ! 

Faust. — Why, liow now ? You seem disturbed : your eyes 
gleam like two burning coals ; and you glow all over like molten 
iron. 

Meph. — One has need to be reminded of one’s philosoj^y on 
such occasions : do you see those two fellows ? 

Faust. — They bear imperial crowns. 

— I let them know only yesterday that I would have more 
to business ; yet here they are chucking young withes 
the chin, and lounging about, as if service must not suffer 

their absence from their proper places. ^ 

"" ^^F^AUST^-^ee, they pause in the shadow of that gigantic bat’s 
■wihgs dj^’ by the skel^on-horse and his fleshless rider. Now 
QWVs green glittering gleams . uppUf a 
from his br^t- . ' ' i . 
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MsPIE^Ah !:4they, divide it with crayon andwmpass ; then they 
grasp their swbrd-hilts, and now their hands join.^ I was wrong to, 
auspect thena^ they are about my business. Listen! 

SONG OF SPIRITS. 

’Tis sweet, His sweet, by the new moon’s light, 

To breathe the fresh scent of the cypress tree ; 

To sing from a grave the live long night. 

Or join the dead in their revelry. 

’Tis sweet, His sweet, when the evening star 
Throws a long ])right track on the western main, 

To inhale the breeze that bears from afar 
The red mist fresh from a battle plain. 

But sweeter it is, when o’er mankind 
The plague’s black banner darkly waves. 

And, of nations, few arc left behind 
To dig and groan at their fellows’ graves. 

Faust. — What leprous, ghastly looking, wrinkled, skeleton things 
are these, who skimmer through the air like grey shadows, howl- 
ing and gibbering tliat dismal trash ? 

Meph. — O h ! scavengering rascals, fellows who pick up a small 
livelihood in tombs, and about cemeteries j they come from the East 
with slices, pearls, and other precious things ; they are a mere scum 
of the earth, but one must submit to their presence sometimes for 
the sake of popularity. 

Faust. — Merciful I 

Meph. — Hush! pray compose yourself, we are too polite herd 
to use expletives of that description y — prithee, abandon so bad a 
habit, some of my guests have very tender consciences. Ah ! (to a 
snake who is licking his heel, and fawning upon him) — old friend! 
we have not met since 1 sent you and another to crush L^coon. 

Faust. — It is she! but her cheek is paler than a lily ki^ed by the 
moon-beam; it is she, but her beautiful blue eyes droOpIlke dying?? 
violets ; the rose, that was once upon her cheek, scarce lingers faintly 
on her sorrowful lips; how came she here amongst the infensfi! mul- 
titude which she threads, pure and lovely as the stream that flows 
through salt mines, yet keeps its sweetness uncontamiiiated ? 

Meph. — Pray you now, no sentiment. Do you see yon knot of 
three immortal beauties ? So stood they, more lovely than the 
that blooiiaed in Paradise ere earth was blighted, before the daiitW ; 
shepherd Pj^ris. 1 was in the apple. 

FAUSTii— ^(not attending to him) — I see no life or motion 
hi|tahe glides, solemn and shadow-like, amidst the flendisl™b^ 
that pass reverently and silently before her; yes, there, still tnircbi^f' 
the black tossing masses of hideous shapes and demon forhis^lstw 
ashmen see in fever dreams, she shines culm and holy as g star of 
b^?iven through the rifts of the rolling tempest; Iww pale, al^!, 
Jleplustopheles, fiend, 
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is that, fine as the Ipden ring I once placed upon her fii%lipwhlch 
encircles her small snowy throat ? 

Me PH. — Psha ! some woman’s gewgaw, a necklace, I suppose; 
what else should it be ? There are a thousand such airy fibres wan- 
dering on the hill; I know a fellow, a monk at Cologne, who makes 
them by dozens ; but — 

Faust. — She approfichesj I can scarcely breathe; what means 
the heavy sound of the l)ell that tolls, tolls, tolls, so drearily in my 
ear ? — and the icy air, chilling my very heart’s blood, that precedes 
her I Hands off, fiend, devil, 1 will speak to her : Margaret, my 

lovej;' my first, my only love, in the name of 

[The word is drowned by a dreadful crash of thunder, the whole 
scene quivers and is lost amidst the continued blaze of intense light- 
ning; then appears a treeless sandy desert, illuminated by the bright 
light of the full moon; enormous mounds and piles of ruins are lying 
in all directions, as far as the eye can reach. Mephistopheles is dis- 
covered sitting on the fragment of a column, with his elbows on his 
knees, supporting his chin between his hands, and looking at Faustus, 
who lies, apparently insensible, on the ground.] 

Faust. — (reviving) — Oh, Margaret! How ’s this ? — whefeim I? 
— ^thou too here ? — where is she P 
Mepii. — It might have been an awkward tumble, but since are 
here, I should like to ask a (pjestion or two of Nimrod’s skeleton; 
it is in the highest mound yonder. 

Faust. — Arc we then amidst the ruins of Nineveh ? 

Meph. — No matter ; come, come. [They disappear.] 


8d>JNBT ADDRESSED fo A LadY, WHO MADE A VERY SHORT 

Visit to Cambridge. 

Ik Granta’s classic courts, so haply met, 

1 why, fair maid, thus transient is thy stay? 

V Such dear deli;(ht, so (piickly snatch’d away. 

Leaves us a sad reverse in deep regret ;; 

Think not our treasures are exhausted yet— 

Think not our sun of novelty is set — 

The lordly mansion, waving woods among, 

The rural stroll along the cnamell’d mead. 

The lovely Philomel’s melodious song, . 

.The thousand charms by Heaven to Spring dec^ii, 

All plead thy further stay. Nor let them vainly plead. 
Must thou depart ? — Oh, rainbo^v’8 varied light 
Scarce^we admire, and lo 1 'tis wrapt from sight ! 

To Gl^ta’s world a comet’s blaze appears ; — 

on other spikes, „ 



JOVBKIST ACROSS THE PENINSULA OF IndIA, FROM MaDRAI^ 

TO Bombay, 

No. IL 

' Chittoor — Gardening — Wells — Pandoo Covils — Indian Arts^ 
Bazaars — Mausoleums, Music, fire. 

On the 23 d of February I awoke at sun-rise, and found the road 
to lie among stony hills* and low mountains of granite and basalt, 
between which, near the vilhigcs, the ground was partially cultivated. 
At about seven o’clock 1 arrived at Chittoor, where I intended putting 
up. for the day. Chittoor is a large civil station, consisting of one of 
the circuit courts, of which there are four on the Madras establish-* 
ment, the zillah court of the district of North Arcot, and the head 
quarters of the collector. The first is composed of three judges 
and registrar, the second of one judge and a registrar j the col* 
lectoif 'fias his assistant } and to attend to the health of all these 
functionaries and their families, a medical officer is appointed. 

The society is therefore sufficiently extended, and the diflFerent 
members frequently receive visits from Arcot and Vellore, which 
places are both within a short distance. 

The houses, which are large and commodious, have delightful gar- 
dens attached to them, and are romantically situated in a fertile valley 
or plain surrounded by mountains 5 if to these advantages we add a 
Very healthy climate, and abundance of all the necessaries of life, ' 
Chittoor may be considered one of the most desirable residences in 
the Madras territories. There is a small fort garrisoned by a few se- 
poys, commanded by a Lieutenant, which, together with pubhn 
courts and jail, give the place the appearance of consid^^e popula- 
tion j the petta, or native vilhige, however, is not lar^ imd the in- 
habitants are chiefiy supported by the presence of numerous Native 
officers of Government. The amusements of the place chiefly arise 
from friendly intercourse, and as shooting is an unhealthy sport, and 
the hilly nature of the country spoils the chase, the gentlemeiji pase 
their time in gardening. Even the most inexperienced in hoftid|d'* 
ture how to manage the fruits and vegetables most common 
in Englaef^^ and to rear these in this country requires considdiratfle ^ 
care and Intention. Turnips and carrots succeed tolerai^y 
^bbageriwid lettuces still better, and even peaches and stripbertiet: 
are occasionally obtained. All these productions, however, are de- 
generate and tasteless, and only resemble their parents in appeal^ * 
ance. I am much surprised that some attention is not paid tp 
the cultivation of Native fruits, as them^e many sorts yMch I Wevi 
neteir 8ee» which are nom^stanfUng very palatable, 
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re taken to improve them by ar^cial tneans^ 
might become excellent. After breakfasting with Mr. -r— - and 
his family, composed of his wife and a young lady staying in the 
house, wc went out fto pay visits of ceremony, in which we were 
employed ihe whole of the morning. We dined at four o’clock, 
and drwik tea at seven, which is unusual, the custom of India .being 
to take a meat luncheon, and dine at eight in the evening. 

I rose early the next morning, ‘24th of February, and tc^fc^ a 

swim in Mr. ’s bath, which is of a semicircular fom^md 

coated with chunam. It is placed in the midst of his garden, and is 
supplied by a neighbouring well. As the Chittoor mode of drawing 
water is peculiar, I shall describe it, and at the same time take the 
opportunity of noticing other methods usi d in India. In the middle 
of a roofed frame-work tliere is an npriglit post, which turns upbn 
il^n pivots, both at top and bottom ; on this, about half way up, 
there is a vertical drum fixed to it by a large iron bolt. When the bolt 
is locked the drum becomes a fixture to the ])ost,but when unlockedit 
is released. On this drum winds a rope, which leads through a pulley 
over the well, and suspends a large leathern bucket, shaped like a 
jelly bag, or inverted cone. The apex of this is open, and t^tline is 
fastened to it, which leads over a roller at the edge of the well, and 
thence round the drum. The [uillcy over which the rope that leads' 
to the mouth of the bag is fastened, is four or live feet above the 
brim of the well, whereas the roller over which the line at the apex 
leads, is even with its brim, the consequence of which is, that when 
f;he ropes are pulled c(}ually tight, the one drags the mouth of the' 
bucket up to the pulley, while the other drags the apex over the 
roller below, and thence horizontally along the ground or chantlel. 
The length of these two ropes is so adjusted, that when the bucket j 
las quitted the brink, its apex is puiled iq) even with its broad 
iiouth, so that it is capable of containing water. Being thus let 
Jown to the'.bottom of the well, the bag is pulled up to the top by 
i;\bullo<;k bjirnessed to a horizontal bar, coming from the up- 
right po$t,|wl^(^h the drum encompasses j and having discharged its 
:ontents il^to a channel above, it is let down again by detaching the 
Irjum from the post, in loosening the bolt. Sometimes the machinery 
9 doubled by having two pulleys over the well, and two bags } iii 
s}iich. ease the drum is a fixture, and while one bucket is going down 
be^pOter is ascending. ,, . 

' The advantage of both these plans is, that they carr bd ylid with 
he Water at any depth, while the pacotta, which is mofl^^Sphaibonly 
:mploy^, will not answer when the well is very deep. TKa is merely 
^nglmr or balance, moving on a pivot, run through thelbp of twp 
Wght posts near the brink of a well. From the end of this baf, 
Hiteb'is over the well, a long bamboo descends, with an iron bucket 
WHiiging at its lower extremity, and at the other end of the bar there 
s A ^ghti A man place%Mmself at the top of the upright post^V. 
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standing on tbe cr6ss bar at its fulcrum, and ttbldmg «if^|)0l6 
.rises out of the upright post j by stepping backwards and forwards bef 
wei^s up the iron bucket to the top, or sends it to the bottom of the 
well.. A second man, standing on cross bars in the well itself, over- 
turns rile bucket into a channel at the brink. The Bombay mode of 
dru'vyiug water is by a circular iron-chain, strung with pots, and n^Ofing 
on r^ers at the top and bottom of the well. The axis of the upper 
rote. is a bar, at the other end of which is a vertical cog-wheel, that 
Mo a horizontal one, whose axis is an upright post. This post " 
is^,|^ed by bullocks as before, and the pots discharge themselves qn 
r^^tig the top into a channel or trough of wood. All these modes, 

^ :Will hereafter be seen, are in use in Egypt, where the same wants 
haiife suggested the same modes of supplying them. The gardens 
ijljjboth countries arc watered by irrigation, and the beds and divi- 
sions are traversed by channels of mud, which are stopped or openiii' 
as occasion may reciuirc. 

‘.fhe morning was spent in receiving a return of the visits which ^ 

were paid the day before, and after dinner 1 borrowed Mr. ’s 

gig in. order to make a little excursion to the Vandoo Covils, 
seen in. the mountains in the neighbourhood. Following a north- 
easterly direction, through a valley of about five miles, we ar- 
rived at the hither side of the river ; on crossing which on foot, 
^e found, on the other side of a stony mountain which rose from its 
bank, several of these curious structures, and some quite perfect. 
They are detached chambers of an oblong sejuare sha})e, hjiving onO^^ 
luigo slab for a flooring, four immense stones })laced on their edges ' 
for its sides, and another huge slab at the top for a covering. In the 
upright stone at one end, there is a hole large enough to admit the 
lx)dy of one man, and before this, at a couple of feet distance, a 
semicircular slab is planted upright, as if for its defence j round the 
Other sides, also, these semicircular slabs w’ere in most set, some 
structure^ having eight, and some a smaller number. (The largest^ 
of these chambers which 1 entered, measured, in the iliside, about 
8 feet by 7 , and was 5 feet 6 inches high. Under the ffoOriBtoiie of 
swne which have been lately examined, large earthen vases were' v 
found>'and in one a small hammer such as is used by the goldsmith® 
of this country. The general opinion respecting these curious con- 
structions, of which there are hundreds here and in other hiUyj 
countries j|hroughout India, has been, that they are repositori^ftfol*: ^ 
the de^/||ffiit fSome suppose them to have been habitations for-rthe^ 
living ^‘^^jiyself, I am inclined to the latter opinion : they : 

have b^U jKd by a wild race of hill people, who lived in a ofi 
warfare wiMeach other and with the neighbouring lowlander^^Thl^^ 
small hole of entrance, and the covering slab in front, which woui^|<< 
, prevjent any missile weapon from entering, make of each chamber H i 
fbriiftcation ; and although this is so simple a defence, that the 
very notion of, it seems rather a copy of tlgg dens and holes fof animal® . , 
than thou^ysorthy of man, yet it 'vwperhapftnot ^nadequaje ^o 
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its purpose^ the enohnous weight of the stones being such, that no 
number of men, who could bring their force to bear on them, wcfuld, 
without mechanical advantages, be able to move them. The dOOrs 
of these structures are also in general so sunk, thafr the roof does 
not appear much above the level of the mountain’s side, though the 
desire of concealment would account for this, were they dwe''‘ 

The tradition among the Natives is, that the five sons of 1 
King of Delhi, were expelled their possessions, and that theSj 
their habitations during the period of their exile. Now, 
this may be an idle tale, and the five sons of Pandoo may bei 
personages, yet that the structures were habitations is the k 
of the story to be rejected. 

After spending the evening with Mr. ’s family, I staiSfei 

half-past 9, and arrived, in the middle of the night, at a villag^fftt 



le foot of the Moogley Pass, where the bearers put down the 
lanquin, and stretched themselves on the ground around it, sh 
Until day-light. 

On starting in the morning, 25th of February, I began to ascend 
the mountain on foot, and continued walking until the sun ^became, 
powerful. The ascent was by no means constant, but the road lay 
across a chain of wooded hills, which rose in succession one behind 
another like the waves of the sea. In many places it was very steap 
and difficult to pass from the badness of the road, which had been 
formed of ill-shapen masses of stone, and filled up with earth, that 
‘the heavy rains of the monsoon had entirely washed away. JfHf 
geenery is interesting ; lofty trees ajipear on the hills on cither sid^. 
the road, and bold rocks occasionally obtrude themselves through 
their foliage j the view, however, is not extensive, and the nefst 
hill being generally higher than the last, impedes the prospect. The 
length. of this pass may be altogether seven miles, and at a short 
distance from the summit is the village of Pallavanery, where we 
fUrived about 7 o’clock. This contains about two hundred houses, 
and is surrounded b) mucb dry grain cnltivation j as it is the boundary 
of the district of North Arcot, and one of the few ])laces in it above 

the Ghauts, the collector, Mr. , has built a bungaloe here,, 

to enjoy a cool air during the summer months, when the plains of 
the Carnatic, and especially the valley of Chittoor, are parched vdA 
th^heat. 

After breakfast I received a visit from an cmissai ^ 
of Poonganoor, who was sent by bis master to reqUS 
him a visit. This person, who was fonnerly a Polf" 


^present a large landed proprietor, who is allowed by JM|e,Wmpftny 
W enjoy one-fifth of his own revenues, the rest being paid to Govern- 
As he is thus in a state of dependence, it is of course, Ml 
to appear friendly to the English, whose dress and manage 
he&^in^mjewure assui^i and to this cause am I to attribute 
He pfebably by some means |p«:d J wai 
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^ .tiurney this way, and out of respect to 1%^ at whoi^a 

house I saw him >#iien I was last in Mysore, seht niffe atrinvitadotu 
i was sorry that I was not able to accept it, as I have understood 
that his mode of living is curious j but my fears of losing the season 
for 'going up the Malabar coast to Bombay, prevented my making 
* * lys. I quitted Pallavanery in the evening, and as the bearers 
it themselves during their stay in the night, I did not jpldvo 
iwagul until near 10 o’clock next morning. Of the country 
which I passed on the 26th, 1 saw little, but I know it to hava 
and barren appearance, and to be but very thinly popu** 

f%long the main-road, through the Mysore country, there are 
b^^aloes built at the distance of every ten or fifteen miles, intended 
me accommodation of European travellers, and consisting usually 
ofanttiddleroom and two smaller ones surrounded by abroad veraij^ 
aj^ erected on a raised foundation j the otiices for cooking, 
aJWieparated from the house, and the whole, together with about 
a^lcre of land, are enclosed in a w;ftl or fence. The munificence of 
the Mysore Government has supplied these very convenient resting- 
station,8, which, in a country where public houses of entertainment are 
unkno'^n, are quite essential to the comfort of the traveller. There is 
usually an invalid sepoy to take care of the place, and a kind of public 
purveyor, called a cutwal, is always in attendance to supply persons 
with such provisions as they may need. At Mt)oIwagul there is cue of 
these bungaloes, in which I passed the heat of the day. The village 
i| inconsiderable, and the country of the nature already described.« 

evening I started for Colar, where we arrived early the next 
tUorning. 


..ir The palan(iuin had been set down in the night on a spot where 
there was a nest of black ants, and these had come through the 
eane-work at the bottom, and had bitten me so severely,, that I was 
entirely prevented from sleeping. There is no eountry in the world 
which abounds so much with insects of this kind as Inaift. The most 
destructive of all is the white ant, which is a very large Sf^iea, or 
rather a distinct insect. It eats through the beams of houses with 
astonishing celerity, and lodges in the mud of which the walls wre 
usually made. It even gnaws tlirougli mortar and chunam, howi» 
wer hard, and its making a way through such materials has givm 
rise to fabulous Huj)positions respecting it. Herodotus 
^akia^PJt^orthern India : " In the vicinity of this district 
we vq|^||jj^;pf sand, in which a species of ant is producedy|nO(t 
^ but bigger than a fox.’ JSee ' Thalia,’ chap. 

The burrows in the ground to a great depth and Oxient^^ 

Wid it is Jmsequpntly almost impossible to dig out its nest. III?: 
rioaoving the earth to excavate the different passages of their *celllb 
throw up a mound on the surface of the ^ound, of aamnnodi 
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fiijse, I hav^seen^one fifteen feet high 3 but this was liit ot a 
conical shap^ but rising in pinnacles. -t ^ 

Out of one of these ant-hills the Hindoos suppose the rainbow to 
issue, and to descend into another ; and even the learned do not stt 
the absurdity of this oj)inion. The little red ant, though so small as 
sometimes to be scarcely visible, is nevertheless a plunderer of 
laftos^ and his bite is so troublesome, that it is usual to have the 
legs of bedsteads insulated in a vessel of water, lest he attack ;Olie 
when sleeping. 'I'he large black ant is particularly fond of : 

he also eats fiesh, and is usually the first undertaker who mak^^a 
appearance when a person has died. He is the strongest of'^^jpille 
tribe, and is in a state of constant warfare with the whif^lmt 
whm^hc sei/es, and carries off with great ease. An elaborate >|ie- 
eount of the termites will be found in the ‘ iffiil. Trans.’ for I 78 T; 

t |,have already described a part of the road through Mysore : jt has 
herto been all alike. Before us, and on the left and right,' occu- 
pying a space in the horizon of about 1.5 degrees, were tolerably 
mountains. When you arrive within about half a mile of CdSr^ 
the road winds to the left, and p«isses along the made bank of a 
large tank. ; ' 

Here, as is usual in India, and espeeially in Mysore, a dyke was 
run across a valley, forming an immense lake above, by which all 
the lands below were watered, and which w'as filled by the rains of 
the^onsoon. This bank was about half a mile long, and extended 
nearly up to Colar. 

' We put up in the bungaloe, which is inside the town. This 
is separated from the fort, which is composed of mud fortificatibns, 
about 25 feet high, of a square form, and in length about a quartet 
of a Ittile for each side. At each corner there is an angle, with em- 
brasures for three guns, and a bastion on the centre ot the north 
side; the whole surrounded by a fosse, braye and dry ditch. These 
“works are ^till kept in rej)air by the Kajah of Mysore ; but there arb 
" catiUoit in the place, nor would the English Government permit 
any cbiifiBhJ,ef able force to be embodied. About thirty of the Raja's 
sokfierS) however, do the town duty, and mount guard at the gates. 

' At Gblar it is said that native gold is found mixed with tfie soil, 
but in very small (piantities, so as scarcely to repay the poorest sort 
df people who employ themselves in seeking it. In the afternoon I 
^taited on foot, passing through the town, which is compMdof one 
street, with lanes branching from it, and having 'shpPfoji both 
sides of the way. An Indian bazaar is somewliat liki] A.btohs'at 
an English fair, for the houses are low, the way is wd' the 

' shops crowded with people. Here the most numerous shbpr<^e those 
* goldsmiths and braziers, flower-sellers, and venders of different 
' “ik, of coloured powders ; indeed these, with shops for pro'^isions 
jPtuit, and those of dnig sellers and cloth merchants, are the chief 
in a small Indian town. From the profusion of 
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oraaciiients wofn by Natives, the goldsmith’s shops will, itf course; fe' 
ccgpamon. Almost all culinary utensils are made of brass. The 
flower-sellers are employed, not only by women in general, who 
adorn their hair with real lh)wers, but by dancing girls in particu- 
lar, who use many in their dress. There are, moreover, a vast 
number of flowers and garlands used in all Hindoo ceremonies^ and 
even in the daily one ot pooja, or the anointment of the idol, they 
aroja^^ecessary article. The shoj)s for coloured powders are resorted 
to, l>y;jEdl Hindoos, who use them to mark their foreheads, according 
to^llf^ caste ; and this they do at least once a-day, using turmeric, 
red and yellow ochre, red sanders wood, line whiting, &c. It is 
alsQ a religious practice to smear the body with })owder of s^dal 
wood and water, or with the ashes of cow dung. In many cerenfioniea 
enjoined by religion, one sees utility aimed at by its founder, a jad. 
the above practice may serve as an instance ; any line powderW'' 
fodnd to keep the body in a cool state, probably by absorbing the 
peirapiration, and Europeans, who are much subject to a rash called 
the prickly heat, which is brought on by violent perspiration, lind 
ho remedy more efl'ectual than a little hair powder puffed over the; 
part affected. 

The road out of Colar was extremely beautiful, being lined >on 
either side with various kinds of trees, and more especially with one 
sort called which bore a beautiful white flower with a 

fine scent. About a mile out of the town, on the right hand side 
ofJhe road, arc the mausoleuiu and tombs of the celebrated Hyder^' 
AIB family. Entering by a gate from the road, we passed into 
^rden containing the mausoleum itself, several tombs outside it,. a 
house of })rayer, and a large stone tank; around this, and in different 
parts of the garden, (;y press trees (ff great size were growing, which 
gave a solemnity to th(‘ scene, which was increased by sound of 
Arabic prayers, repeated aloud by holy men in the place <3»f ,wor^hipY 
Inside the mausoleum, which was a plain low room, 
tombs, five containing the brothers of Hyder, and three 
his grandfather, grandmother, and father. Those seen ori'tJjnd cHitiWe 
of the building were of more distant relations. There were, itione of 'v 
them covered with cloth, as the tombs of great Musulmans 
are. . But holy men are constantly in attendance to sprinkle flow6n| ‘ 
over the graves, and to light lamps in the vault by night. 

' If' / . * i 

,Ooi]My|^',of the gate, I perceived a lofty building on the omK^' 
site ^ tjae road, which was a sort of charity-house, 
about ijSCyKOple receive food every night. As music was playing 
her^ a usual custom near the tombs of great JVfoham^ 

in^ans mbming and evening, I conclude this place to be in som^. 
connected with the tomb opposite. I ^earned, indeed, 
that the distribution was made by the order of«th^ 
Gpyernment ; but it is probable that the whole of the 

btablis&hent ii^ disbursed from that source by ihe Britia^ • 
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I continued my walk, and the road along Vvhich 1 passed wa^llhaded 
by an uncommon variety of beautiful trees, that seetned to flourish 
particularly in this spot. The milk-hedge, a kind of euphorbidm, 
whose ramified branches, like coral, aTrc filled with a caustic white 
juice, here grew to the height of twenty or thirty feet. The walnut, 
the banian, and the aloes, deepened the shade, and the mango in 
some places threw its boughs nearly across the road j beyond, bn 
the right, was a ridge of mountains, about three miles off, conapbsdd 
of immense masses of granite, with blocks or holders on their ^ided j 
on the left, and in front, insulated mountains appeared in cflflbir^nt 
directions, and the general character of the country was fine op6ft cul- 
tivated plains, covered with the dry grain which had just been reap^* 

Across the road, strings of cloth flowers in festoons, were stretched 


way of ornament, a respect shown by the Rajah of Mysore for- 
e Commander-in-Chief of the army, who was expected to pass, tWa 
way in a few days on his route from Madras to Bellari, where he 
to join the army about to take the field. This is a custom which 

seems to prevail all over the East j Lieutenant saw i| Jh 

Java and in Ceylon. The English Government exact this mar^^ 
respect from the people whenever a European of distinction has 
casion to travel along their roads. As soon as it was dark I got into 
my palanquin, and found myself next morning, (the ^8th,) at fiyC 
o’dpek, in the veranda of the bungaloe at Narasapooram, a plajfe 
only ten miles from Colar. The cause of the shortness of my stage 
waSi that one of my cavady-mcn was taken ill in the nightj|||ud 
could not proceed with his load. This man was seized witWnc 
Mysore fever, to which Carnatic natives are extremely liable on first 
coming out of their own country. I immediately discharged hindr, 
Imowing that his best chance of a speedy recovery was by going 
back to th# lowlands. Experience had taught me this, for, on a 
femer occc^ion, when I was in Mysore, ten servants out of seven- 
Were.^yil of this disorder for several months. At Seringapatam 
of Mysore, not only do all Natives from the low CQun- 
the fever, but even Europeans are so liable to it, that 
vfeiate i^ scarcely an instance of a gentleman remaining cither at the ‘ 
OjOe placp (iMT the other without being attacked. It is singular that 
a traveller is not always taken ill of this complaint whilst in the 
coujfttty, but frequently some time after he has quitted it. "Sir 
Samuel Hood died at Madras, of Seringapatam fever, wb^ did ftot 
Ibow itself until he had quitted the country. 

I had here occasion to remark, that the dress of th^^fysoreahS 
, differs from fhat of the inhabitants of the Carnatic. The men wear 
round turbans, short loose drawers, and a sheet thrown 
shoulders. The lyomen almost universally wear blue clpifefi, 

^ ihi^k use a greater quantity of ornament. 

is an.infl^iderable village, 1 

roafbence ran nearly inn. an^ 
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was lined with trees of the soonkesari kind. The st^s of thefe 
were surrounded by a small circular mound of earth, which wa^ 
daubed with alternate vertical stripes, of white-wash and red ochr«4 
Natives frequently paint the outsides of their mud houses in this 
way, and Brahmins adorn the walls of the pagodas, and the stAs 
of the cocoa-nut trees growing round their tombs, in the same maU** 
mt* It has the effect of giving a very stiff and inelegant, though 
clean appearance, to these phices, and the custom probably has its 
origin in some religious superstition. In the course of my walk I 
peji*ceived,on the left of the road, some stones or slabs, arranged some- 
what after the manner of the Pandoo Covils, but not so large, being 
opal, at one end, and having an image carved on the inner side of 
the stone at the opposite end. Tliese images, which seemed nearly , 
the same in all the recesses, I took for Ilanooman, the monkejL 
friend of Rama, and I concluded that these were the graves of sonS^ 
persons who had fallen in battle in the late wars with Tippoo Sultan, 
and who were perhaps buried on the very spot where they fell* 
Upon inquiry of some Brahmins, who wx-rc near a pagoda in the 
neighbourhood, I learned that these were small places of worshij^i 
debated to Eiloo Swamy, a deity of whom I never before heard.* 
On entering my palanquin, I found that my people had not lighted 
the lantern, which one of tliem usually carries at night, but that 
in place of it, they used a lighted stick or natural torch, commonly 
employed in these parts. It is of a wood so highly inflammable, ' 
tha^ burns with a vivid flame, down to the very stump. Those^v 
tba|qpy bearers had, wete about five feet long and as thick as one*#^; 
Wri8t,^and they burned about two hours. This was what I 
before seen, thougli I had heard that certain kinds of pikea,¥m. 

, burn in this manner, and I remembered that the Latin Word, ’ 
literally signifies a torch of tjiis description. ■ 

We arrived early the next morning (1st of March) at ' 

which was another short stage of fifteen miles j for Bangailii^, whi^’ 
was thirty-three miles from whence we had started in the W^t, We 
thought rather too distant, and we therefore preferred two 

runs of it. . : " 

We put up as usual at the buiigaloe, and I walked round 
of the fort before the sun became powerful. This was about a 
in circumference, and contained the village inside. It sAMf 
strot%er Native forts usually are, and is the only one I recoUl^i 
to have s<wh&otected by angles and out-works beyond the ditch,<; 

Instartih^i the evening, one of the new coolies who had been seiit 
by the CutWM at Narasapooram to supply the place of th^'sick toan, 
made great objections to his load, which was, I believe, more than 
Mysore Coolies usually carry. Remonstran|^ on the^pa^ of^y 
palah^uin bearers had no effect j but the keadbearef, J|i||ipeb^ ! 

Vira Hulls noitcediS|''<?bl oj^||^ 
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to have been absent, showed great knowledge of the sort of men he 
had to deal with, for the nioinent he came up and heard what was 
the matter, without using any useless words, he marched towards 
the man with a stout stick in his hand, and in a menacing posture. 
The desired effect was immediately produced, the load was oh his 
shoulders, and he was off in an instant. 


The people of Mysore) under a despotic Rajah, seem to have 
much more of the slave about them than those of the Carnafic, 
where English justice has already produced a certain degree of, in- 
dependence of mind. ? % > 

^ The road continued very pretty, and very different from its ap- 
l^arancc when 1 was last in Mysore. It is now the spring of the 
> year, and therefore the pleasantest season. The trees arc in blossom, 
,jlmd perfume the air, and the way is varied by running occasionally 
across the banks of immense tanks, whose vicinity is always the 
picture of fertility, while the tops of betel trees interspersed, vary 
the scene. I arrived in the morning at a small choultry, about a 
a mile past Bangalore, where it was my intention to have put up. 

The fort of Bangalore I visited on a former journey; but as I tbok 
IJO memorandum respecting it in writing, my recollection of It is 
\iiiaperfect. It is of an oval shape, about a mile in circumference, 
and is considered pretty strong. In going round its walls with u 
European sergeant, I was shown the roofs of the dungeons where 
Hj^der Ali confined some Eurojjcan officers whom he had taken, 
were treated with some cruelty, and some of them we|d||fer- 
murdered. Both Ilyder Ali and Tippoo treated their pml^ers 
^ecially the latter, who was an intolerant savage, and nated 
pame' of a Christian. It is said, that at Seringapatam he 
ij^hsed nails to be driven into the skulls of some Europeans who fell 
imo hia power, and at Nundidroog we were shown part of the 
%UCk over which several were hurled. The usual way, however, in 
%llich he' dispatched them, was by means of his Jetties, a caste of 
^tiklXers and athletae, who are employed as executioners. One of 
j knelt on the breast of the sufferer, whilst another took 

Iwsid into his hands, and with a jerk dislocated his neck like that 

was unwell on the occasion of my being last at Bangalore, 
I jidd not an opportunity of seeing so much of the cantonment^as I 
:gjimild have wished. It seemed, however, to be ple^^^ly.situated 
on the top of extensive waving plains, which are the pghest -points 
of the Mysore country. There is accommodation fof three or four 
Tegiments^^'of cavalry, as well as infantry, and ther^^ is always a 
European raiment o|,^agoons quartered there. In India, wlM^ver 

^diers ar;^?atationed, the morals of the inhabitant ;hre 

I jthe strms and bazaars are filled with prostitutes" ltd 
choultry, ‘ 
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during the heat of the day, . J found to be occupied by a party of tl|| 
Rajah of Mysore s sepoys, who were waiting to escort the Cbm- 
mander-in-Chief through the country. I did not attempt to enter^ 
as they would have been obliged to move out, which I did not wish. 
However, had they done so themselves, it would have been no more 
than a proper civility to a European, according to the customs of 
the country. Were 1 to have the thing mentioned at durbar, ft Is 
even probable that they would be punished, but these poor fellows 
are^ sufficiently badly off as it is, having hard duty and very irregular 


pay. 

'Leaving a note with my servant for the tappaul, or post-office 
writer, at Bangalore, from whom I was to receive my letters, 
I proceeded on to Kingery, a place only eight miles further, whither 
he was to follow me. On the left side of the road, a little beyond 
the choultry, there appeared on the surface low rocks of granite and, 
basalt, which, for the first time, 1 found mixing on the hirge scale j 
they seemed not to blend in layers, but in masses, and in the granite 
itself there were here and there insulated masses of felspar. The 
road henceforward did not differ from those we had already passed ; 
about half a mile before we reached the town, we passed along, tlie 
bank of a large tank on the right, and a cultivated valley on the 


Kingery is a considerable place, composed chiefly of one streef 
of half a mile in length, and with shops on each side of the 
way. At the end of this street, the bungaloe, like the rest 1 hod 
seA/Was enclosed in a wall, in this instance of mud, and 
the^itchen and other offices outside. There was a sac^^ 
mutfforl, a little further on the left of the road, whose 
quite out of repair, which had only one gate, and containfij^ 
of mud houses. On my arrival, I found the bungaloe pccUpkd'^ 
four officers, who very politely asked me in to breakfast fdih th^rlpu 
I was as usual undressed, and therefore sent to say X wuM 
payidoiy respects to them as soon as 1 had put on blit 

upon examining my palanquin, 1 found that my servant pmltted 

ta leave me any day clothes, and the cavady-men who 
were not come up. Under these circumstances it was impossible 
get out, and as I had taken my bearers already eight miiw beypl 
their St^e, there was a great difficulty about going on. , 

I sent for the cutwal to know if there was any Native 
in the peig||^urhood, and was answered in the negative 5 iior 
I procure ^ biied bearers run me to the next stage. ^ ' 5 ; 

As I could not go in t 6 ^ gentlemen in my night-dress, ‘ nor 
ccktld I remain all day in the open air, I promised my bwn bearers 
a sWp, some arrack, and a present in mopjSy, to < 

Biddidy. They at firs^ seemed to hesiti^ bu| in- 
the palanquin was on theij shoulders again?^ Thd' 
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urise from the distance, as they had only come twenty-six miles, 
and the next stage was only ten morej but the bearers were not 
prepared for the additional run j they had not taken food since the 
night before, and the remainder of the journey was to be performed 
during the heat of the forenoon. After they had taken a hasty 
meal of cold boiled rice and water, we moved out of the town, and 
passed along a road, wjiich now began to be hilly, though still 
lined with trees on each side j the country, too, altered its nature, 
it became more hilly, and these hills were covered with brushwood 
and forest trees. AV^hen we had gone about five miles, we came 
up to a fine grove of gigantic mangoes on the right of the road, 
and as these seemed to offer a cool shade we determined to rest 
here, AVe obtained some excellent water from the bed of a neigh- 
^“bouring brook, whither we were directed by a goatherd, who was 
grazing his flocks under the trees. This water was not visible on 
the surface, but by removing the sand for about eighteen inches 
deep, we found a very clear and pure spring. My bearers imme- 
diately set to work to cook a meal, and I should have been badly 
off, as I had tasted nothing since the afternoon of the day before, 
they not allowed me to partake of their fare. It was simple 
enough, being boiled rice, seasoned with a little capsicum and tama- 
rinds. Near the place where we drew the water, and in several 
\)ther cases where we had occasion to cross currents, I perceived 
dykes of basalt to run through the granite, and the granite itself ^ 
was. in strata, which were thrown up, so as to be quite vertical. 
Indeed, all the rocks in this neighbourhood were very curii^Iy 
and beautifully stratified, so as to assume the appearance of rwBon 

We started alwut four o’clock from this grove, and arrived at Bid- 
4idy at half past five. To my great disappointment the bungaloe 
here also Was occui)ied. It was cpiite out of the question 
our going on j and I was relieved from my suspense by a message 
ftcjim the .jpjBtsons within, who were a gentleman and lady, to say 
was at my service. 

This 1 soon took possession of, and proceeded to distribute the 
jptomised reward to my bearers, who w'ere so well pleased with It, 
thht they seemed to have forgotten their fatigues in making {jrepa- 
r^ions for a hearty feast. 

Tho bungaloe at Biddidy was as large and convenient as any on 
road : the town itself consists of one long street, afinOst entirely 
occupied by shops j and the inhabitants, as we approach Seringapa* 
'tarn, seem to live more by traffic, and to be less occupied in feeding 
tkUd breeding qattle. 
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Ungland and in India. 

No. XIV. 

Practical View of the Law of Libel in England. 


tw 1811, (February 22d,) John Hunt and John Leigh Hunt were 
tried for a seditious libel, contained in an article republished from 
the ‘ Stamford News,' on the subject of militiiry flogging. The 
article did not impute injustice to any individual. It did not state, 
nor insinuate, that any soldier had been unjustly punished. It 
dwelt exclusively on the atrocity of the nature of the punishment, 
which it represented to be so shocking, that on a comparison of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the English and French military 
services, it made the scale preponderate in favour of the latter. 
The article was headed with the following words, by way of motto, 
taken from a speech of the Attorney-tiencral, when demanding 
judgment on Mr. Cobbett, (convicted of having published a libel 
on the subject of flogging some soldiers ot the local militia, in the 
Isle of Ely, for which Cobbett was sentenced to two years imprison* 
ment in Newgate,) viz. 

‘ Tlie aggressors were not dealt with as Bonaparte would have treated 
his refractory troops/ 

itr. Brougham concluded, an admirable speech, in which hell^ 
quoted passages from publications of Sir Ilobert Wilsott 
General Stewart, showing that they had reprobated the puttishlpeht 
of flogging as mo.st injurious to the interests of the setvice, and 
the greatest obstacle to enlistment, in language equally strong and 
impassioned, with the following words : , 

‘ The question which you arc to try, us far as I am able to.brih^It 
before you, is, Wlicther on the most important and 
subjects, an Englishman still has the privilege of expressing himself 
his feelings and his opinions dictate/ 


To this might not the foreman of the jury have replied : ‘ Aha,! ' 
ME Brougham, how can we answer such a question in the affirma- 
tive'} How could our verdict secure so mighty a blessing to o«. 
couBtrymen, or even protect the original publishers of this very ■ 
paper, of Which you may yet have the misfortune to make ao, 
tutevailing defence before aiwther jury } It is for you. as a meiftbc# 
Parliament, to attemjit that arduous path to fame, and to give to 
Eiwlishmen, for the first time, the privilege of expressing them- 


pelves on the most important subjects of jpublic intfjest^ as J 
fe^gs and their opinions dictate !’ I 

With equal iuiolcnce and absurdity,^ Attomey-|r 
to tdi ^ jury; that there f#dd 

... . . > ^ 
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6fi the Law^f libe, 

sach rank as Sir Robert Wilson and GflfniSrkl Stewdi’t, and anotlwr 
for such persons as the defendants : 

' to talk of this publication as supported and justified by the example 
of the ^ifallant officer who sits by his Lordship, Sir Robert Wilson, or of 
Brigadier-General Stewart, — ^to draw up a rank of men, placing the 
p^isher and printer of the ‘ Examiner M)y the side of General Stewart 
and Sir Robert Wilson, — why it is laughable ! Who are those officers 
to whom he refers ? Men of tlic highest character and rank, in a mo- 
fession which they adorn, — men entitled to attention from the puoUc. 
Whether upon such a subject it was well advised in them to give their 
thoughts to the public, particuhirh/ as they mi^ht hni'e rendered them 
MORE EFFECTUAL by Other commumcfitions whkh their sHnatlons enabled 
them to make to men in power ; whetlicr it was prudent for them to in- 
dulge themselves in such ardent and glowing language,’ he. &c. 

The Attorney-General, however, finds another ground of distinc- 
tion between Sir Robert Wilson and the defendants. Sir Robeft's 
book had no motto referring to a former prosecution of a libeller ! ! 

* If it had, I should have no scruple in saying, that, however he had 
endeavoured to rover and conceal it, he must have had some object beyond 
the free and liberal discussion which my learned friend says ought to be 
allowed to every man on every subject. If 1 had found that Sir Robert 
Wilson had introduced his publication with a motto which had a refer- 
ence to the publication of another libel, that gallant officer would not have 
complained of my supposing that he must have had some other object 
$n view.’ 

'After a charge from Lord Ellcnborough, containing a repetition 
of all the observations of the Attorney-General, urged with ccjlial 
earnestness and anxiety to secure a conviction, the jury withdrew, 
and after remaining in consultation two hours, returned a verdict 
finding both the defendants Not Guilty. 

In less than a month after IMr. Brougham had obtained a favour- 
able answer to his (jiiestion, ^Vhether Englishmen bad the privilege 
of free discussion ? he was comjielled to propose tlie same (jiiestion 
to a jury at Lincoln, where ,Iohn Drakard was the object of Sir 
Vicary, ;Gibbs’s jirosccution for the original article on military 
flogging j and it was now even betting, whether that which a jury 
, had pronounced innocent at Westminster, would be adjudged guilty 
at Lincoln. Into this information the Attorney-General hadlutro- 
duce(l some additional passages, none of them stronger, or less 
justifiable, than those which had been read on the former triaL 

On this occasion, Mr. Clarke ww the representative of the 
Attorney-General, and in the course (il his sjieeches afforded some 
singular indications of his familiarity with the character and senti- 
,,ments of British soldiers : 

WoiA be the effect of this libel,’ said he, ' in the day ofbaitk? 
'iPucan t^Shen wr w^y meets another army, what might be effected 
oyfficer goes the soldier will follow, and Will 
, can expect that this will continue to be ‘ the 



in '"Eh^and andQ^rMdia^ tTl 

cifcse, if the Boldkr,^ ffefs’ po^^mshn of principles like these?" 5 Caaafty 
soldier bear this imputation ? * If he is a feeliii/^ man, will he cQQtinUe 
in the army when he is told he is not fit to contend with the army of hi» 
enemy,t and will fly at the sound of the whip ?’ * Bonaparte himself 
could not have desired a more able coadjutor than he. If himself had 
suggested a manifesto against the British armieSiX he could not have 
found one more likely to serve his purpose.* 

The conclusion of Mr. Brougham’s speech was marhed with an 
involuntary burst of applause ; ‘ The sun of England’s liberty must 
be quenched in a night of ignorance and slavery, before the instinc- 
tive love of free discussion can cease to assert itself on such occa- 
sions.’ The generous sounds were, however, by no means grateful 
to the ear of Mr. Clarke. , 

‘ It was,’ he said, ‘ a strong proof of the evil tendency of that libel 
which you are now iinjuiring into. What ? gentlemen ! in a court of 
justice, when (luostions of this sort are agitated, when we have had a 
violent and declamatory speech delivered to us, are persons to be stai- 
tioned in the Court, in order to express their approbation of it, and to 
bear down, if they can, the opinion of a jury 

The summing u}) of Sir (ieorge Wood, a Baron of the Court of 
Exchetpier, was even more hostile than that of Lord Ellenborough. 

He reminded the jury, that they were " as capable of judging of the 
merits of any case as a jury in AVestminster.’ He said : 

* I shall not tronl)le you with a repetition of the disgusting parts of 
this paper. You have heard very aide comments made upon it by the 
counsel for the Cn))vn ; and I entirely agree with him.’ " It is the 
opijftion of many, that the Brilish press is one of the agents he 
(Bonaparte) uses in order to etleet his purposes,’ &e. ‘ The House 
of Parliament is the ))roper place for the discussion of subjests of this 
nature ; there it should appear, and not in pamphlets or iHewspapers, 
combined with seditious and inflammatory matter.’ § ‘ It ia'w'd, that we 
have a ri»ht to discuss the acts of our legislature. This ’^ould de a 
liAUOE I'ERMissioN INDEED. Is thcrc, geutlemcu, to Ijc a powcF 10 th® 
people to COUNTERACT the acts of the Parliament? and is the libeller to 


That is to say, that he is more afraid of the brandishing of 
nine-tails than of meeting a line of hostile baijonets. ^ 

d* On the contrary, the words in the passage referred to are, ^ JFe ' 
enter$^n no aiwietj/ about the character of our countrymen in Portugal, 
when we contemplate their meeting the bayonets of Massena^s troops the 
rest is fair sarcasm ; — ‘ but we must own we should tremble for the 
result^ were the French general to dispatch against them a few hundred • , 
drumhiers, each brandisliing -nine-tails* The ‘ feeling man * i$ 
theVefote fold the reverse of* wnat Mr. Clarke supposed. 

J 'Bld Bonaparte ever issue manifestoes against the armies of his 
enemies ? 

§ jVyhat could the judge mean by a discussion appearing in Parlia|<l|^ f 
ana nt^t in newspapers ? There is not a syllable in the libel befof<r4ro 
(loiirt which might not have been spoken in Parliament, a#' 
publiahe4 in every newspaper, 




come Mid make the people dlseaHiificd with the govenment under whfch 
he liresi 'fhis is not to be permitted to any man,->4t ia unconstitutioul 
tmd seditious/ ' 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. 

In 1812, Daniel Isaac Eton was tried for the publication of the 
third part of Paine’s " Age of Reason.’ The defendant read an ad- 
dress in his own defence. After he had proceeded some short time, 
and had begun to state that the Bible was full of contradictions,— 

♦Lord Ellenrouough.— Defendant, I must inform you that this is not 
to be made use of as an opportunity for you. to revile the Christian reli- 

f ’on i and if you persist in aspersing it, I will not only silence you, but 
will aniiiunhert on your conduct as an offence of the grossest kind^ 
^igainst the dignity of the Court. 

' Defendant.— My Lord, I have no intention whatever of giving of- 
fence. ^ \ ^ 

^ Lord ELLENnouounH.— If there is anything In that paper that will 
serve you, read it; but I will not suffer the Christian religion to be re- 
viled while I sit in this Court, and possess the power of preventing it. 

^ Defendant.— I believe there is nothing in what follows that can of- 
fend any person.' 


After be had gone on a little, quoting from Esdras, chap. 14.— 

* Lord ELLENnoRoucii. — T cannot permit you to proceed thus ; wh«n 
you come to any offensive expressions, leave them oat. If there is any- 
thing that can be useful to you (whicli, from the tenor of the address, I 
fear there is not) the Court will hear it ; hut 1 cannot allow you to go on 
in this strain of invective.’ 


After the defendant had proceeded a little, commenting on the 
promise made to Abraham, — 

* Lord.%»lenborough.— V on are evidently coining to something re- 
prehensible^ and it is necessary you should be checked. 

* Defendant. — My Lord, I have only two or three sheets more to 
read* 

^/LORDEbl^ENBOROTiGii.- It is not the length’ of the address which 
constitutea the offence, but the matter of which it is composed. It is 
ahooklng to me, and to every Christian present. 

* Defendant. — W hen the address is heard out, it will be found rele- 
vant to my defence. I 

* Lord Ellenborough.— Yon must omit those passages whi^| cast 


any reflection on the IScriptnres. 

‘ Defendant.— For I cannot, nor ever could, perceive^ Wy, the 
smallest similarity, between the God of the Jews and the God Of the 
Christians, as supposed to be worshipped In the present day— 

‘ Lord Ellenborough. — must see that this is unfit for ypmielf 
. read, and for ns to hear., If you go on in this manner, I must ^er 
f address to he handed to the officer ; and he, when reading 

omit every offensj^^^'cntcncc. I tell you once more . that I 
F^^^%ion to be reviled. Looh a Hftte ut 
K and do not insult the Court with bflten- 


irmit the Christiai 
ii^ore 1/ou req 




iii M0kd and Iniial ’ ITS 

■After the defettdttnt Had IdVanced ^little ferther, commenting 

the destruction of tlie' Midianites — 

* Lord Ellenborough. — I sec that I shall be oblij^ed to do as I htfvft 
said» and exclude you from reading any more. Even in affidavits, on 
occasions of much less importance,' where there is impertinent m^er 
introduced, the Court will not permit it to be read ; much less will twy 
suder such grievous and abusive observations on tlie Scriptures. 

* Defendant. — 1 do not liear what your Lordship says — 

‘ Lord Ellenborough.— I speak clearly and distinctly ; I say, if that 
paper contains more matter, so highly defamatory of the Christian reli- 
gion as what you have already recited, I will prevent you from reading 
farther, and will restrain you to a parole defence ; for that address 
appears to be most mischievous. 

‘ Defendant. — What your Lordship objects to is confined to this 
paragraph. 

* Lord Ellenboroikhi. — Then leave it out; read over the paper, add 
mark out such passages as are improper.* 

The defendant here sal down. 

'Lord Ellenborough. — I will not give much time, for that paper 
is not drawn up like a defence ; it is framed as an insult to the Court. " 
Lay down your paper, which <loe.s not bear any semblance to a defence, 
and address tlie Court, if you please. 

' Defendant. — I conceive every part of this paper as my defence. 

'Loud Ellenborough. — It forms part of your offence against tho 
public ; but I see nothing in it like a defence. 

' Defendant. — My Lord, the whole of it is in reference to my de^. 
fence. 

* Lord Ellenborough. — It is in further evidence of your offence-^ 
defence it is none. And is it to be endured, that a man, indicted for a 
crime, should stand up in open (a)urt and add to his former delinquency? 

Is there anything that can assi.st you in that paper ? If there is, the juiy 
will hear it. > - v 

' Defendant. — My Lord, in my defence, I must necessarily say somev 
thing about religion. 

' Lord Ellenborough. — But you must not defame it. 

' Defendant. — It is not my wish to do .so. ' ' 

^ Lord Ellenborough. — Then read only that which is decent and 
respeej^^, 

' DiififeNDANT. — MTiat I wi.sh Iicrc to prove is, that our God was no$, 
the God of the Jews — ours is a merciful God, and therefore could not 
have be^^ the God of the Jews. 

'Lord, Ellenborough. — On^consideratum, / believe the public will be 
better served by permitting every word to be read by you ; and, of course, 
YOP.irteL ABIDE THE CONSEQUENCES. Bep^in youv address over again , . 
\f yoi^^lease-ydo not miss a syllable — 1 am sure the country will not '' 

be IN^OBED BY IT. 

it)?t|tENDANT. — I do not desire to begin it again. 

Ellenborough. — Go on straight forward/ 

Let us here pause a moment; and 



Humotir of the whole scene, '^ich is hdl frul^assed by anything in 
‘Foote or Moliere) there ever was a more distiiltJt confession from the 
highest authority, — because from the most unwilling witness, — or a 
more triumphant demonstration, that no attjick on the Christian je- 
ligion, however ‘ blasphemous,’ violent, or argumentative, could be 
jfeuctive of the smallest injury. Yet the person who is thus con- 
fessed to have done no injury to individuals or the public, is in the 
same moment threatened with severe punishment ! ! His defence was 
at once harmless, and furtlier evidence of his ('ffenee — an addition to 
his former deliiKiucncy ! The public would be better served by 
hearing him say liis worst ^ there was then no ‘pernicious tendency’ 
in his address, nor in the ‘ Age of Reason,’ (for there was a perfect 
, wnformity between the two,) yet on the ground of their ‘ pernicious 
^ tendency’ he was to suffer an aggravated and ignominious punish- 
ment for both ! ’ 


When the defendant had concluded, he was handing up twelve 
copies of tlie publication to the jury-l)o\, hut wus prevented by the 
Court ; and on the suggestion of Mr. Harrow, Lord Ellenborongh 
gave directions that they should be taken by one of the officers. 

‘ Mr. Attorney-General. — My Cord, I rise only to assert my ri^ht 
to reply ; for I shall not give any importance to that which has fallen 
from the defendant, by making any ohservation.s on it. 

‘ Lord Kllenrorouc.h. — ‘ Gentlemen of tlie Jury, considering whom 
I ain addressing — twelve Christian men, who ha\ e lately sworn on the holy 
Evangelists — it is .seareely necessary to make any observations on this 
case.* ‘ While he was reading his address, I felt more pain in the exe- 
cution of my duty than it is possible for me to c.'U)ress, That paper, from 
beginning to end, was the mo.st opprobrious [but hmcAvioii^ invective 
against what we have always been a<’<‘nstomed to regard as holy and 
sacred — the rclignon of our eounlry.^ ‘ The wliole object of the work is 
clearly summed up in the eoueliiding sentence, whicli has been read by 
4he Attorney-General, [viz. “ I will define what it (infidelity) is — He that 
believes in the story of Christ, is an infidel to God and which cannot 
leave a doupt on your minds as to the pernicious tendency of the publica- 
tion,* * Gentlemen, I leave it to you, as twelve Clirhtum men, to decide 
whether this is not a most blasphemous and impious libel.* 

‘ Mr. Attorney-General. — I pray, my Lord, the defendant may not 
he suffered to leave tlie Court. 

‘ Lord ELLENnojiouGii. — Let the tipstaff sec that the defendant does 
not leave the Court.’ 

The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty. . 

' Mr. Attorney-General.— I pray that the defendant nfliy be com- 
mitted. ^ ^ ' 

‘ Lord Ellenrorough.— Let him be committed to Newgate/' 

Oil being brought up for judgment, several affidavits In his fevour 
read ; and Mr. Prince Smith addressed the Court on behalf of 
^^K^iiefendant in a very able speech, in which, though he professed 
^P^i]^ten4 to impeach either the law or the verdict, he controverted 
and |ill^)^jgroun(^ on which they could be established. 



Indict^ 

The logic of the Attomey-OenefU’s reply may be estimated 
the following passage : ' . , 

‘ The learned gentleman had asserted with more smartness than^^tm- 
dation, in fact, that the Attorney-General, by his informations, sh^ up 
the gates of knowledge. If he were to indict a man for murder ^ he slwplu 
certainly shut out from the iiupiiry, whether murder were or were£>t a 
crime, but not whether the accused were guilty or not. As to the gentle- 
man’s opinion of the most judicious manner of treating infidel writers, with 
which he had favoured the Court, he might, with all his knowledge, have 
found [that force was an instrument for investigating truth, and convert- 
ing the mistaken ? no, but] that there was not a syllal)le in the pamphlet 
which had not been drawn from the very dregs of infidelity, and which 
had not been answered over and over again.’ 

He was sentenced to be imprisoned eighteen months in Newgate, 
and to stand in the pillory once within a month. 

In 1813, Mr. Hugh Fitzpatrick, who had carried on the busiliess 
pf a bookseller and printer, in Dublin, for near forty years, was for 
the first time arraigned for jniblishing a scandalous and seditious 
libel n})on the Duke of Richmond, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
The libel was contained in a volume of three or four hundred pages, 
entitled ‘ A Statement of the Penal Laws which aggrieve the Catho- 
lics of Ireland, with (Commentaries ; in two parts, part 2 and was 
not dispersed through the book, nor confined to a few pages, but 
contained in a note of a few lines at the foot of one page : viz* 
^page Wd.) 

. r. 

‘ At tlie summer assizes of Kilkenny, 1810, one Barry was convicted 
of a capital offence, for which he was afterwards executed. This mail’s 
ease was truly tragical; he was wholly innocent— was a respectable 
Catholic farmer in tlic county of Waterford, in good circumstances. His 
innocence was clearly established in the interval between his conviction 
and execution. Yet he was lianged, puhliely avowing his innocence III 
There were some shocking eiremnstanees attending this case, whichHhe 
Duke of Richmond’s adiuinistrutioii may yet be invited to explain to 
, Parliament.’ ’ 

It appeared that the author of the book had been mi8ini|||nS 
respecting the case of Barry j that there were no grounds 
iaiputation on the Duke of Richmond or his council j that the fate 
ofS^try had not been at all influenced by hia religious persuasion, 
which was not known during nor after liis trial ) but that when he 
petitioned that his trial might be postponed, on an affidavit, stating, 
tW ^rtain absent witnesses were most material to his defence, 
iJirdi^orbury, after conference with Baron George, before whom 
the, prisoner had been tried and convicted at Clonraell, refused to 
, postpone the trial, whereupon the prisoner s counsel, Mj. Burrowes, 
^.parppbeU, refused to defend the prisoner, and left fho Cour^ 
^iQ^eaiatply. 



m yiew of^e 

While the Attorney-General Ifes statingfthecase, he was interrupt- 
ed as follows : 

^ Mr. Scully.— My Lords, I have an ol)servation to make upon the sub- 
ject/ If the Attorney-General will undertake to put the truth of ‘ the 
statement’ iuto a proper course of candid investitifation, I can inform 1^ 
fpho ihe autliur w, and I throw out that challenge to him. 

‘ Mr. Attorney-General.— I did presume and had anticipated that 
Huch an attempt would be made, and I am now confirmed in my opinion. 
The gentleman knows riglit well, as he takes this matter upon himself, 
how and when to bring the acts of the government into question.'— ‘ I 
ftm here prosecuting a libel, and would not stoop, even if the law would 
permit, in such a case, to defend the government on the arraignment of 
the libellous author of the “ Statement of the Penal Code."' 

, In the course of the Solicitor-Gcnerars reply to the defence, he , 

said : 

' ever there was a country in which the promulgation of such a doc- 
trine was more particularly fraiightwith danger thaiuii all others, itis thk 
A large proportion of our people, imperfectly educated, and slowly ad- 
vancing to civilization, quick and mercurial in their character, of suscep- 
tible temper, and of ardent spirit.'— If a missionary of sedition should 
go amongst the infatuated people, with this book in his hand, and preach 
to them rebellion against tlic laws, which neither offered to them pro- 
tection, justice nor mercy ; should assure them' tkc. &c. ‘ what outrage, 
what crimes, what horrors, must not he expected I AVho could 
bear to bring to punishment this deluded rabble? What government 
could stand justified in letting loose the vengeance of the laws upon the 
miserable and devoted populace ; if, liy a criminal apathv, the libellovw 
author of such mkchief slioiild lie siillered to escape with impunity ? I 
shall not say, indeed it is ditlieiilt to conceive, that the author could have 
intended all the complicated mischief with which it is the obvious tendency 
of this work to threaten his native country.. He cannot have contem- 
plated the possibility ot any man in Ireland of ordinary information, or 
ixperience, swallowing the monstrous misrepresentations with which this 
libel abounds. Nay, he could scarcely have reckoned upon the credulity 
of the lowest vulgar. I rather think he had a different object. This 

K as made up/r>r the Eni^lkh market : in that country our laws and 
nd characters are but imperfectly known, and have often been 
Bsented too successfully : it is the scat of eni})ire and legislst- 
non, and the author may have had his views, in disgusting the Protestant 
mind in England with this monstcrous libel upon the Protestant Gdvern- 
ment of Ireland.' 


The jury found a verdict of Guilty. 
Afterwards, the Attorney-General said ; 


^ If the defendant will give up the author of the publication, I Will con- 
sent to his standing out upon Ins own recognizance. If that be not aOf 
^^d^d to, I will propose that such security teill be given as Complfl 
^Mefenda^ to answer the charge, and render him answerable 
r that he shall enter into a recognizance of 1000/. Whxi^elf. and' 

t^a|fcie8of500/.each.' ^ 

^iW j^ opOgition was acceded to oa the part of the defendant 



Pompeii.-— -A Prize Poem, 

Recited the Theatre, X)jrford, June 27 , 1827 . 

How fair the scene ! the sunny smiles of day 
Flash o^cr the wave in glad Sorrento’s bay ; 

Far, far along mild Sarno’s glancing stream. 

The fruits and lloweratof golden summer beam. 

And cheer, with brightening hues, the lonely gloom 
ITiat shrouds yon silent City of the Tomb ! 

Yes, sad Pompeii 1 Time’s deep shadows fall 
On every ruin’d arch and broken wall ; 

But Nature smiles as in thy hapj)iest hour. 

And decks thy lowly rest with many a flower. 
Around, above, in blended beauty shine 
The graceful po})lar and the clasping vine ; 

Still the young violet, in her chalice blue. 

Bears to the lip of Morn her votive dew ; 

, Still the green laurel springs to life the while. 
Beneath her own Apollo’s golden smile ; 

And o’er thy fallen glories beams on high 
The beauty of the Heavens — Italia’s sky I 

How fair the scene ! even now to Fancy’s gaze 
Return the shadowy forms of other days ; 

Those halls, of old with mirth and music rife. 

Those echoing streets that teem’d with joyous life. 
The stately towers that rose along the plain. 

And the light barks that swept you silvery main. 

And see 1 they meet ])eneafh the ehesnut shades j 
Pompeii’s joyous sons and graceful maids 
Weave the light dance — the rosy chaplet twine. 

Or snatch the cluster from the weary vine ; 

Nor think that Death can haunt so fair a scene — 
The Heaven’s deep blue, the Earth’s unsullied grecR. 

Devoted (>ity ! couhl not aught avail 
Wlien the dark omen told thy fearful talc? 

,The giant phantom dimly seen to glide, 

Apd the loud voice that shook the mountain side, 
With \varning tones that bade thy children roam, 
^|To seek in happier climes a calmer home ? 

•In vain 1 they will not break the fatal rest 
'^That WOOS them to the mountain’s treacherous breast 
'Fond Memory blends with every mossy stone 
Some early joy, some tale of pleasure down ; 

And they must die where those around will weep, 
And sleep for ever where their fathers sleep. 

I they must die : behold ! yon gathering gloom 
1 jjKinjgs on the fearful silence of the tomb ; 

I ‘ AjjipiDg Campania's sky yon murky cloud 
Spreads its dark form — a City’s funeral shroud. 

How brightly rose Pompeii’s ^test day ! 

The Sim, unclouded, held his gulden way,—, : 
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Vineyards, in Autumn#J)urple gl<wdei| drest, ^ 

Slept in soft beauty on the inountaiiPs brdlakt 
The gale, that wantonM routid his crested brow. 

Shook living fragrance from the blossomM bough ; 

And many a laughing mead and silvery stfeam 
Drank the deep lustre of the noonday beam : 

Then echoing Music rang, and Mirth grew loud 
In the glad voices of the festal crowd ; 

The opening Theatre’s wide gates invite. 

The choral dance is there, the •olemii rite — 

There breathes th’ immortal Muse her spell around. 

And swelling thousands flood the fated ground. 

See! where arise, before th’ enraptured throng. 

The fabled scenes, the shadowy forms of Song ! 

(lods, that witli heroes leave their starry bowers. 

Their fragrant hair entwined with radiant flowers. 

Haunt the dim grove, beside the fountain dwell — 

Strike the deep lyre, or sound the wreathed shell — 

With forms of heavenly mould; but hearts that glow 
With human passion, melt with human woe! 

Breathless they gaze, while white-robed priests advance. 
And graceful virgins lead the sacred dance; 

They listen, mute, while mingling tones prolong 
The lofty accent, and the pealing song. 

Echo th’ unbending Titan’s haughty groan. 

Or in the Colchiaii’s woes forget their own ! 

Why feels each throl)bing heart that shuddering chill? 
The music falters, and the dance is still — 

‘ Is it pale Twilight stealing o’er the plain? 

Or starless Eve, that holds unwonted reign?’ 

Hark to the thrilling answer I who shall tell 
When thick and fast th’ unsparing tempest fell, 

And stern Vesuvius pour’d along the vale 
Ilis molten cataracts, and his burning hail : — 

Oh ! who shall paint, in that o’envhelming hour, 

Death’s varying forms, and Horror’s withering power? 
Earth(|uake 1 wild Earth([uake ! rends that heaving plain. 
Cleaves the firm rock, and swells the beetling main : 
Here yawns the reaily grave, and, raging, leap 
Earth’s secret fountains from their troubled sleep ; 
There, from the (piivering mountain bursts on high 
The pillar’d flame, that wars along the sky ! 

On, on they press, and maddening seek in vain 
Some soothing refuge from the fiery rain ; — 

Tlieir home ? it can but yield a living tomb. 

Round the loved hearth is brooding deepest gloom. 

Yon sea? its angry surges seorchiug rave. 

And deathfircs gleam upon the ruddy wave. 

Oh ! for one breath of that reviving gale 
That swept at dewy morn along the vale ! 

Fotone sad glance of their beloved sky, 

To soothe, though vain, their parting agony ! 

Yon^Ojher bows in vain her shuddering form, 

^Jjlpatte to shield that relentless storm ; 
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Cold are.l|i(3^^ lim^s lier clas^g arms conSrain, 
Even the soft slielter of her hreast is vain I 
Gaze on that form ! His Beauty’s softest maid, 

The rose’s rival in her native shade ; — 

For her had Pleasure rear’d her fairest bowers, 

And Song and Dance had sped the laughing hours. 
See ! o’er her brow the kindling ashes glow, 

And the red shower o’crwhelrns her breast of snow. 
She seeks that loved one — never false till then ; 

She calls on him — who answers not again : 

Loose o’er her l)osom flames her golden hair. 

And every thrilling accent breathes despair ! 

Even the stern priest, who saw, with raptured view. 
The deathless forms of Heaven’s ethereal blue. 

Who drank, witli glowing ear, the mystic tone 
That clothed his lips with wo’idcrs not their own. 
Beheld the immortal marble frown in vain. 

And fires triumphant grasp the sacred fane. 
Forsook at last the unavailing shrine. 

And cursed his faithless Gods — no more divine 1 


Morn came in beauty still — and shone as fair. 
Though cold the hearts that hail’d its radiance there ; 
And Evening, crown’d with many a starry gem, 

Sent do\vn her softest smile — though not for them! 
Where gleam’d afar Pompeii’s graceful towers, 

Where hill and vale were clothed with vintage-bowsers. 
O’er a dark waste the smouldering ashes spread, 

A pall above the dying and the dead. 

Still the dim City slept in safest shade, 

Though the wild waves another Queen obey’d. 

And sad Italia, on her angry shore. 

Beheld the North its ruthless myriads pour; 

And Nature scattered all her treasures round, 


And graced with fairest hues the blighted ground. 
There oft, at glowing noon, the village maid 
Sought the deep shelter of the vineyard shade; 
Beheld the olive bud — the wild-flowTr w^ave. 

Nor knew her step w^as on a IVople’s grave ! 

But see ! once more, beneath the smiles of day. 
The dreary mist of ages melt away ! 
f^gain Pompeii, ’mid the brightening gloom, 
tdomes forth in beauty from her lonely tomb. 
jLovel^ in ruin — graceful in deciw, 

The silent City rears her walls of grey; 

Tlic clasping ivy hangs her faithful shade. 

As if to hide the wreck that Time had made ; 

The shatter’d column on the lonely ground, 

Is glittering still, with fresh acanthus crown’d ; 

where her Parian rival moulders near, 

Tie drooping lily pours her softest tear ! 

sadly sweet with pensive step to roam 
Ajohid the ruin’d wall, the tottering dome I 
The path just worn by human feet is hftre ; 

Their echoes almost reach tli^ listening eari , 
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llie ynfiirbl^ hall with Mh Mosaic j 
The portal wide that woos the lin^erin^ gliest ; 
Altars, with fresh and living chaplets crownM, 

From those wild flowers that spring fantastic round ; 
Th’ uiifinishM painting, and the pallet nigh, 

Whose added hues must fairer charms supply. 

These mingle here, until tld unconscious feet 
Roam on, intent some gathering crowd to meet : 
And cheated Fancy, in her dreamy mood. 

Will half forget that all is solitude 1 

Yes, all is solitude ! fear not to tread, 

Through gates unwatcli’d, the City of the Dead, 
Explore with pausing step th’ unpeopled path, 

View the proud hall — survey the stately bath. 

Where swelling roofs their noblest shelter raise ; 
Enter ! no voice shall cheek th’ intruder’s gaze I 
See 1 the dread legion’s peaceful home is here. 

The signs of martial life are scatter’d near. 

Yon helm, unclasp’d to case some warrior’s brow. 
The sword his Aveary arm resign’d but now ; 

Th’ uuflnish’d sentence traced along the wall. 

Broke by the lioarse centurion’s startling call : 

Hark ! aid their sounding tramp re-echo round? 

Or breath’d the hollow gale that fancied sound ? 
Behold I where ’mid yon fane, so long divine, 

3ad Isis mourns her desolated shrine ! 

Will none the mellow reed’s soft music ])reathc ? 

Or ’twine from yonder flowers the victim’s wreath ? 
None to yon altar lead Avith suppliant strain 
The inilk-Avhite monarch of the herd again ? 

All, all is mute I save sadly answering iiigh 
The niglithird’s shriek, the shrill cicala’s cry. 

Yet may you trace, along tlie furrow’d street. 

The chariot’s track — the print of fre(juent feet ; 

The gate unclosed, as if by recent liaiul ; 

The liearth, Avhere yet the guardian Lares stand ; 
Still on the Avail tlie Avords of Avcleome shine. 

And ready vases prolfer joyous Avine : 

But Avhere the hum of men, the sounds of life ? 

The Temple’s pageant, and the Forum’s strife? 

The forms and voices, such as should belong 
To that briglit clime, tlie land of Love and Song ? 
How sadly echoing to the stranger’s tread. 

These Avails respond, like voices from the dead ! 
And sadder traces — darker scenes are there, 

Tales of the Tomb, and records of Despair. 

In Death’s chill grasp unconscious anus enfold 
The fatal burthen of their cherish’d gold. ^ 

Here, AVasted relics, as in mockery, dwell ‘ 
Beside some treasure loved in life too well ; , 

There, faithful hearts have moulder’d side by 
And hands arc clasp’d that Death could not divi<hli 
5 Nohe^one shall tell that hour of fearful strife, ' 
When Death must ciiare the consciousness of Life 1 
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When sull^ f slow l]^)air, consume ^ ^ 

The liviiifif tenants of the massive tomb ; 

Long could they hear above the incumbent plmn. 

The music of the breeze awake again. 

The wave’s deep echo on the distant shore, 

And murmuring streams that they should see no more ! 
Away ! dread scene ! and o’er the harrowing view 
Let Night’s dim shadows fling their darkest hue 1 
But there, if still beneath some nameless stone. 

By waving weeds and ivv-wreaths o’ergrown. 

Lurk the grey spoils of Boot or of Sage, 

Tully’s deep lore, or Livy’s pictured page ; 

If sweet Menander, where his relics fade, 

Mourn the dark refuge of Oblivion’s shade? 

Oh ! may their treasures burst the darkling mine, 

Glow in the living voice, the breathing line I 
Their vestal fire our mblnight lamp illume. 

And kindle Learning’s torch from sad Pompeii’s tomb ! 

R. S. Hawker, IMagdalcn Hall, Oxford. 


On the Nobility op the Skin. 

Chap. VL 

Means wherehj to hastm the Abolition of the Prejtidice concerning 
the Pre-eminence of Colour ; Influence of the Laws, the 
Magistrates, and the Clergy, 

J usTicR and truth arc goods in common, and equally the prosperity 
of all nations j all are interested in their triumph over vice and errof, 
and each person, 'within the sphere of his ability, ought to exeirt 
himself to promote it to the utmost of his power. The conformity 
of rights and duties is a tie which binds together all the ramificatioQ^ 
of the human race. 

range of duties to be performed is, of necessity, most ex* 
those who, raised above others in dignity, are the agenti 
of leg^i||^er, and especially for those who, placed at the sumii^ 
of ppliti® institutions, not only administex, but create the kwa % 
wlpoh oilpts are to be governed. 

It has Ij^en already observed, that several laws and ordinaiM^ 
dictated by the prejudice against colour, have fallen into diihj^,, 
Among is that decree of the year 14 (1805), which prohibited 
throE^lmu# the marriage of white persons with negtoCS Ol 

thdM^ race j but laws abrogated by custom and opihj|0n, 

formally revoked, are a menace in 
be held up in terror em. Such areitf Englandiliftt. 
law agiiitii; ^ Catholics of Ireland, and sciwMljf 

decress^ both of the reign of Nap^|^n^ 



Ihe Skin, 

i\ ^ 

termed eiSpliatlcftlly </ie time U^ /error. ‘ th tlikt arsenal of cruelty, 
worthy of the days of Draco, weapons were fr^hently forged by 
which their inventors were the first to fall. 

The power of laws becomes imaginary when they are parj^ysfid 
in their exercise by the apathy or the cupidity of those whose oflftce 
it is to administer them. Such is with us the law which expressly 
forbids the slave-trade, while our tiag, dishonoured when it waves 
over a floating prison, bears slaughter and desolation to the shores 
of Guinea.* Cannibals from the European continent supply other 
^nnibals of Martinique and Guadaloupe with their prey of human 
^ims. ' 

. Doubtless, they have accomplices at Marseilles, St. Malo, IMvre, 
^is, and other cities ; but Nantes is the focus and centre of ^his 
atrocious traffic. At Nantes are to be seen, with just abhorr?!^, 
those monsters in human shape, whose homicidal eyes are ^fer 
turned towards Africa and the Antilles 5 who go forth like the Evil 
One, ^ seeking whom they may devour,’ and are more terrible to 
the negro race than the panthers and tigers of their native forests. 
Who will believe that the constituted authorities in France have not 
the pSwer to prevent such open violation of a known law ? Have 
they not a military police } Is there any lack of spies and informers ? 
Besides, the very construction of these jurcursed shi])s, the nature 
of the provisions taketi on board them, and various other indications, 
lender their destination sufficiently manifest. Like the blood ^d 
by the first murderer, the blood of Africa streams up to heawSn, 
and calls for vengeance upon the inhabitants of Nantes. The crime 
is openly committed j is it not to be presumed, that a connivance 
from motives of interest causes its impunity ? 


The United States, England, and some other countries, have 
branded negro-traders with infamy, by placing them on a level with 
pirates, and fixing the same penalty upon their offence. Since^ re- 
iterated entreaties have failed to obtain the adoption of the samb 


measure in France, the motive for refusal may be devined. A sense 
of the respect due to public opinion, among an enlightened 
ought of itself to be a strong incentive to men who 
;ilotinced every sentiment of religion and humanity, eve^|p}llQg of 
lahame.. A man who has not forfeited every claim to^j^-esil^m 
would surely refuse to seat himself at the same board, dt to 
part, of the same society with a negro-trader. Under that 
. denomination, may be comprised all those individuals shw^jih 
the profits of the traffic : the salesman, the armoui^r^ . thei 
the ;^urgeon, the steward, the sailor, &c. &c. Wltb4ll^ $mn£re'^ 
probation should be viewed all those who display aiifUt^gt^Oilll^th 
liming from the trade. Should they not inspire 
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by figTO:^araDi% the defenders of liberty, now c ^ 
country by selling it, to becolj|l the tools of despotism ^ 

*M)se Frenchmen who now aid the ferocious Turk to crush t 
^ Christians, struggling for life and liberty in Greece. 

ublic opinion ought equally to blast vice and depravity, 
a^ver tint or shade of colour, and under the homage of respecf 
^^lirity of morals, whatever’^ the hue of the persons with whop:^^ 
it IS found. , 

'' ‘ i 

is in the power of the laws of every country to promote 
eiciilction of the prejudice against the negro colour, by favourii^ 

" 'jted marriages, and granting to such alliances the same privil^g^s 
^ ;^h attend the union of persons of the same colour j they 
do it by admitting persons of the negro and mixed races ^ 
lie offices of trust, when they have sufficient merit to fill th;^ra^ 
/ may do so by extending to children of those denominatioli 
bi^ehts of a liberal education, and the means to develop the intelr 
licence with which nature has endowed them. 

The represenhitives of the nation might contribute powerfully t 6 
rij^ the public opinion to a maturity of candour and justice, if the^ 
freely and truly elected ; but the deceptive way in which the 
^resentative system, perverted in its purpose and its esset^/ is 
carried on, renders their influence but an aggravation of ^he 
To the advantages which the debates in the forum might givb 
.*o#e question before us, let us add those which result from the pub^- ^ 
It^tion of judicial pleadings and decisions. Such, for instance, aa 
of 1824, in the affair of the exiles of Martinique, when Mr. 
Isambert, by his printed memorials, and his forensic eloquence, ex^ 
qlfeed the indignation of the public against the prosecution carried on 
^;^nst men of colour. Two brothers of the name of Foucher, n|t 
j&tdeaujs, solicited in vain the support of a generous and able a(fc' 
The times are changed 5 the victims of oppression of every 
• and of every class are now sure to find protectors at the 'b^ ■ 
' in tlie provinces. 

•ence of colour is a physical peculiarity which has 
a political question, and therefore becomes coni 
Losophy of physical and moral opinion. The Ca 
■pable of any compromise with vice, has liftadltd 
slave-trade and against the existence of slavery, 
irity in Italy, and among us by a decree of the T 
with these exceptions, where shall we find 
in France, or in the French colonies, who 
of this pious duty, while in England j 
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Ufwted %ite8 nijinerous prec^cji^rs, Aclfewi chttW^Wid 

dia^tcrs, have pleaded from the pulpit In cause of Africa ? , 
Apostolic vicars, colonial prefects, bishops in partibus, (denemi^ 
tiations foreign to the real hierarchy,) being placed in the islands’ at 
the head of the clergy, have published some catechisms in the French 
language, and even in the Creole jargon j but in vain may be souj^t 
in them any instructions upon the right of the slaves to enjoy free- 
dom, or the duties of the colonists to that elFect. A French cater 
cbiSm, printed in 1825, in the Isle of France, by fhe Bishop of 
Buspa, in partibus, is open to the same objection, A supplement 
fill up these omissions becames indispensable. , 

jBut, it will be said, the administrative authority would forbid 
the circulation of elementary or ascetic works conducted on thia 
pjan j nor would the colonists submit to exhortations, much less to 
objurgations, from the pulpit upon this matter. I am prepared. &r 
the objection. 

The sanhedrin of the Jews caused the apostles to be flagellated 
and imprisoned for preaching the doctrine of their Divine Master. 
The apostles gloried to be thought worthy to suffer for the name of 
Jesus, and continued to preach. At that epoch, there also existed 
a species of slavery, less cruel, indeed, than that of the colonies of 
our time ^ *ind while, on the one part, the apostles recommended 
resignation and submission to the slaves j on the other, they did 
not fail to inculcate to the masters moderation, and a spirit of cha- 
rity. They proclaimed aloud, that all children of the go^spel are 
equal before God, — that divine doctrine, whose operation is to shake 
tyranny to its very foundation, which leads inevitably to an order 
of things suitable to the wants and claims of humanity, and which, 
by constant, though insensible collision, broke at length the fetters 
of slavery, in the age which it softened and enlightened. 

One of the most august characters which Jesus Christ himself 
gave to his mission, is, that ‘ He came to preach the gospel to the 
pqbr, — to wipe all tears from all faces.’ Such is the office with 
yhich he invests the priesthood of the new law ! 

To whom, then, do the Catholic pastors of our epochl'iiolisiifer 
themselves the successors ? Is it to the apostles, the dis<^les, ^1* 
to those priests whom the prophet Isaiah terms watchi^|p^ "Who , 
IpBQtbark^, ^ ^ 

. Tlie slave islands have been visited by missionaries, whole geniti^ 
has enlightened, and whose virtues have edified them. firiSittiturfI 
and respect have inscribed on their historic annals ffie '^amd of 
Claver, Vieira, Nicholson, Jacqiiemin, and, above 
Boptjn, who died at St. Domingo in 1742. t But it 


♦ Isaiah, chap. Ivi. 10. . 

Lettiillpdiflantes.* In 12mo, Paris, 


cotfeMeration, ^en^"|heir 1 m'eri becomes more 
the contrast it pireVeHts with that of several monks, who, 
theiBselves the masters of slaves, Sanctioned, by their exampli^" a 
custom inherently vicious and criminal. In the colonies, whethef ’ 
Catholic or Protestant, neither sanctity of manners nor morals prc«» 
vail ,* but that external worship which, under such circumstances, 
becomes a mere pageant. 

Some recent ameliorations lead us to hope for more extensive 
benefits. How grand and respectable is the ministry of a priest, 
commissioned, in the name of heaven, to defend the oppress^ 
who soothes, encourages, and consoles them, by guiding their hopes 
to a new existence, beyond the boundaries of this life, and, at the 
same time, fills with remorse and terror the soul of the oppressor ! 

' It is in those countries where slavery is tolerated and establishe(l| 
that pastors ought more especially to call to mind those passages % 
the Holy Scriptures, where the huycTs and sellers of men are likened 
to assassins, and the severest anathemas are denounced against 
them*. It is there that, armed with authority, they should expound 
that gospel which sets forth so admirably the theory of rights and 
duties j as also that remarkable letter of Saint Paul to Philemon, in 
favour of his beloved Oncsimiis. It is there that, with fervent 
they should weary the ears of the planters with the ceaseless repe« 
tition of these precepts, dictated by reason, and consecrated by 
revelation : ‘Hear this, ye who crush the poor, and oppress those 
who are. in affliction jt do not unto others what you would not 
should be done unto you 3 do unto men as ye would they should do 
unto you 3 love your neighbour as yourself,’! 

In those butcheries of the human race termed wars, so frequent 
among Christians, and so contrary to the spirit of Christianity, the 
right of reprisal has been tolerated by custom. Slaves, who escaped 
from their masters (maroons ^ as they arc called,) do not even ayail 
themselves of the right of reprisal, since in running away frgm 
slavery they do but repossess themselves of the right of freedom |p; 
whiji^ they were born 5 yet their doing so is accounted a crime^^, 
and by torture. 4 1 

^Som^ejil^es the planters call the sacerdotal authority in aid to 
bring b|^^ their maroon negroes to their plantations. Who but 
mfst see with indignation missionaries, among these Father Fdu^esi 
» Jesuit of Cayenne, talking to these fugitives of the injury meif 
flight their masters, and the ill consequence of their exaxh^': 

plei§ *:^locording to that argument, a traveller who ha^^beeu 

, ^ , 

Bee XXI. 16 3 Deut. xxiv. 7; 1 Epist. to Timothy, * 

t See Amos, vili. 

! > St. Math. vii. xii. and xix,^; St. yh. 3l, 

See * Lettres ddifiantes^^&c. volHUi. 
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criminal if he succeeds ih \jre^ing J|[S^rse .firoitf 
hah(^of the thief. Here is, indeed, a complefe^ oi^ertum^ of 

notion of equity. The adts which establish slavery^ m 
; iljieir essential purport, a manifest violation of justice, have no 
to bear the name of laws. Are they not, in fact, an aggressiojfM 
'J^ibf^e against weakness ? Can force constitute a tight ? Submit 
land resignation may therefore be recommended to slaves by 
deuce, but can never be enjoined to them on conscientious 'raoth^ 
fljfeir very masters would become sensible of this truth, if they ^ii^^ci^e 
i^^ere enough to ask of their own hearts, how they would desire, 
and act, were they to change places with their slaves. 

”To purchase men is of itself a crime j how much is it aggravated 
« l^y the ill-treatment of them, and by the obligation to labour without 
; remuneration ! Thence it follows, that to give them freedom, Jo 
jl^y them wages proportionate to their work, to make amenda 
tjii^,6ffusion9 of benevolence for the outrages and contempt whSia 
]h,aye overwhelmed them, are indispensable and imperious duties. 
Such are the truths that, without respect of persons, the minister 
altar should proclaim. If he continue silent, he is an a^orp- 
plice in the guilt j — to this he has been ordained, for this his Divine 
Mas^r ,has sanctified him. He inherits not the authority of Christy 
. |f Inherit not also his charity. V 


The Paper Nautilus.* 

Slow steals the tide on India’s scented shore, 

The winnowing breezes skim the surface o’er j 
From ocean-depths, where many a wonder lies, 
Playful and proud, the living navies rise ; 

Press’d from the beauteous shell the obtrusive briiiCj 
The light bark floats — its painted furrows shine ; ' 
The filmy sails their tender powers display, 

Impell’d it glides along the liquid way ,• 

Its oary arms the yielding waves divide. 

And swifter now it skims the peaceful tide ; 

Wliilst two fine tendrils, for the helm design’( 

Steer the gay vessel as they shoot behind. 

And thus the Nautilus will gaily sail M 

(Per the smooth brine, when zephyr breathes: 



^^ r ^ if^TTis Elt^cidation op the Mysteries op Da^?!^^'! 

^ Concluded. ^ 

UpKiioii. what has been already stated in the preceding article^, 
t|||^9Hhject, we infer that the Inferno, (hell,) to which Dante feignf 
gone alive, was not the hell of the dead, but that of thp 
li^g $ and that the whole poem is, in fact, an allegory, in 
|he:,eyents of this world are described under a mysterious veil. 
fiohle lady who, in a moral sense, represents, as we have alreM^ 
^n, the divine spirit, is no other than the soul of a man of genro^ 
or the intellectual faculties endowed with love of liberty. Xwey^ 

t e light of that soul j and Beatrix is wisdom, or philosophy. Virj^ 
^ongst those who are suspended, (in limbo,) because his ^sd^p 
that of a being living between liope and fear. By comm|^iaB 
^ Beatrix, he goes in search of Dante, delivers him from the 
^ution of the she-wolf, and conducts him out of the obscure wood; 
ibis signifies, that the new Ghibellinism of Dante, excited by VirgUj 
oh the Philosophy of the Empire, removed him from the pdrty/<ia 
Guelphs and their vices. Virgil invites him to travel throng 
ihe infernal regions 3 the meaning of which is, that Political Sq!- 
ence leads him to meditate upon the disorders of the age kt #ni<d 
he lived, agitated by the politics of the Guelphs, uhi nullum hrdo 
because it was only by so doing that he could attain to virtue. * * II 
would seem that Dante, in the full vigour of his mind, and taughi 
in the useful school of experience and misfortune, enlightened b]j 
justice, and feeling that he was wandering far from the path of truth 
said, with Isaiah; Erravimus a vid veritaiis, et sol justiticB ilJ^xh 
nobis ; that enlightened by the symbolical sun, darted from thehigl 
mountains to which his eyes were turned, he exclaimed with David 
Jjeoavi oculos meos ad monies unde venit auxilium mihi : Jflid that 
at the period of his age which he regards as the midwa^j 
(^mortal life, considering those superstitious times as a real 
he included with Hezekiah : In dimido dierum meorum vadam ^ 
feri. Meditating on the causes which lead to the truehdH 
; intended to feign that he had really gone to the ii#nw 
nan did Hezekiah when he pronounced those wor^s 3 bu 
igh political knowledge, in which he was so dwply r^ 
nplated the disorders of mankind, with a view to 
It of his own spirit, and to the instruction of others. Tl| 
,were by sound politics to sound morality^he fo^iW iS 
ich he had gone astray ; he came to the Kuowpdge c 
, and reached at last the true way of life^ 
ions were directed to him who said: 



, of the Inferno, the earthly . 
clearly typified ; and this ial 
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heU ^ Dantes not the hell of the othjpr wbd^/llictt^of thW*^ 
vicious are the dead j the virtuoiw the living : the former arfe ithe 
Guelphs ; the latter the Ghibellines. Acheron symbolizes the flood 
"‘Of passions consequent on the corruption of those tihies; had 
finally, therefore, the jsarth and the age in which Dante lived are the 
i subjects of his Inferno, and the damned are the vicious of his day* 

It is true that the poet meets the souls of persons who were really 
dead j but if Virgil, Lucy, Beatrix, and Rachel, were but symbols 
of Dante’s invention, in like manner all others who are found in 
the infernal regions may be symbols of other conceptions existing 
^^il^his mind, fcio Cajsar, armed, and with griffin’s eyes, was not 
Julius Caesar, but Henry ol Luxembourg. In these personages 
' Dante symbolizes their popular reputation. The feigning to (luestion 
their spirits is merely a scrutiny of their characters j and it is with 
. these characters personified that he converses. lie says nothing of 
the dead who left no fame behind them, or of the idle and avari- 
cious i but those whose fame resounds in the world entreat him to 
revive their memories amongst the living. Charon is the symbol 
of bad example in a corrupted age, stimulating and forcing mankind 
to side with the vicious. The irresistible necessity which makes 
the soul eager to pass the river, is the effect of inveterate habit irt an 
evil course of life 3 and this inveteracy is represented in Charon, 
hoary v^hite with eld .* he has eyes of burning coal, and encircled 
mth.Jlames, which are symbols of that etermd fire to which bad 
example leads mankind. The refusal of Charon to pass Dante to 
the oth6r side of the river, signifies the unwillingness of the poet to 
follow bad example : and the other havens, from the shores of which 
Charon intimates that Dante is to find the passage proper for him, 
signify the precepts of Virgil, or the Ghibelline philosophy, by which 
he shall be led to meditate on the vices of the age. Minos is the 
type of -^at secret judgment which has its seat in the conscience of 
men : C^therus is gluttony ^ Plulus, avarice j Phlegias, anger. The 
various torments of the damned souls represent the pains whi^h 
attend, as a natural conseciuence, the various vices prevailing in the 
vorld we inhabit. The tears which distil from the crevices of the 
[tatue of the huge old man ot Crete, symbolize the vices whi^ have 
heir respective services in the different ages which that status re- 
>resents. • From those tears is formed the infernal river, 'which is 
)y turns called Acheron, Styx, Phlegethon, and Cocytus, on the op- 
KMite banks of which are punished the souls of the wickej^ whose 
ormeQts increase, as Time, represented in that statue, ;4ei^n(|« 
|war(|| the corrupted ages, and as the vices of the wtjM beoome 
apd more flagrant. # > ^ 

i yiw i^gression in Dante’s hell is the consequent^ 
meditation, whi^ proceeds gradually and 
raii^ to greater sin j Mis a proper distribution of the iMterlAof 
ipora^poem i it is the executi(;ta, in 



tyy^even^ canto of his ^Infemot* ttie|)iaet||f^* 
«dJ^*kOur eyes', in his poetical figures, what a philosopher wuld 
ifecribed only to our intellect. From mere want of 
ymich h#has represented in the idle, he has advanced by degfee*J| 
the sin of pride, which he has contemplated ^ Lucifer, placed in W 
narrowest and deepest part of his infernal ciicles, as the basis 9m 
l^in of every other vice. 

? ■ f j suppose myself,’ says Rossetti, ' to enter into the lofty. Mul 
of Pante at the moment in which he conceived his admirable poto 
I read there tlie following thoughts, and read them at the time in 
which the unhappy man, destitute of subsistence and of home^f^ 
In the highest degree the effects of the vicious ap in which he 
lived : “ I will contemplate the sins which I see ruling the preieni 
perverse generation. I will represent to the eyes of my insaiie con- 
temporaries a series of allegories, such as that every one b< 
attracted to the contemplation of them. In these allegories ih< 
vicious shall not only behold their present ills, but those atil 
greater which await them. It may happen that I shall be MtU 
enlighten them, and perhaps the good cause may triumph by the« 
means. If no other advantage arise from my work, I shall at Im 
Spread instruction and taste through the barbarity of am igaow 
age, and hasten the civilization of my country j so^ that wMle 
become useful to others, I shall improve my own mind ; and m; 
heart foretels me that everlasting fame will be the rccompcuCft C 
my long labours. Who knows but that the sons of my persecutor 
may one day curse the memory of their fathers for having so crueUj 
treated one of their innocent citizens ? Who knows but that th 
ungrateful Florence may one day desire, and desire in vain, m; 
ashes ? But if I be doomed to leave them far from my native lanr 
L as a new Scipio, will direct to be written on the tomb that shai 
contain them : Ingrata patria, ne ossa mea quidem Mi 

i^il^lauditur Dantes patriis extorris ab oris. To the task, then. ,Bv 
’ ;f|pOW shall I frame the proposed allegories > 

' 0 Muse, 0 alto ing^effno, or m'ajutatc !* 


\ ^ |b' an allegorical hell of the dead, I will represent that of ih 
iivipri^if the vicious can be so called. But no, they are not auph 
for^ righteous alone may be considered as living, since life W 
sisto,00ly in right actions. I will consider then as dead aU tlM| 
*whoi 5 #,actions are vicious, and will put them— 


' In morte dov^h luoffo di discordia.* 


W end that every one may behold himself in 

gOrits, It jS^j|iecessary that 1 should choose names among t^uJ 
whom I may pourtray the living, in 
' ylfeis W^lty class may be Wought t(|||semble arounl t)|il t 
apply what is said to themseTgji without \mr^ 8^ 
>flf ki '{pin tMte famou# oluurftoter*, siP»^ 


apply ^ themse 

Q thm famous chorals, i 


without b4»i^ 

t . ._f 




tl#y the^^iJjtually are, and nfhat tto 

if they do not an^end.” ' 

''" Proceeding in the review of Rossetti’s Disquisitions, 

t at the wood signifies, in its allegorical sense, the vicious^ , 

e time when Dant^|^ a Guelph j and hell, that immense wot 
J idl of those vices upon which he meditated, after having bec(^^^ 
•jGhibelline ; that Dis is the type of Florence, governed by the GiM- 
p^aQ party j that the gate of St. Peter, mentioned at the end tho' 
iirst chnto of the Inferno, alluded to a gate of Florence, which .haft 
thejpil^ 'name, and near which the patrimonial house of Dante was 
; that the angel whom he expects is the Emperor Henry VII. 5 
Lucifer is represented the chief of the Guelphian party : and 
significations are proved from authorities so abundant, that 
it is impossible not to feel persuaded that the meaning of the poet 
is rightly revealed. But these illustrations being new, 5 j,ossetti has 
purposely been superabundant in his illustrations, in order that those 
who havf been accustomed to understand this poem according to 
former e^^unders, might be more surely convinced. . 

This. V(d[ume contains a fine apology for the secret and violent 
anger of the Ghibelline poet, who is eloquently justified. To this 
justification succeeds a very beautiful chapter upon the allegorical 
t^guage of the Divina Commedia, in which, after a few explanations 
calculated to dispel the darkness which involves it, Rossetti gives us 
^at he calls the skeleton of the first canto of the Inferno, in which 
we have.\the sense of it, divested of every allegorical veil. This, it 
appears, he deems almost a profanation of the fame c)f the Florentine 
poet, for he apologizes for having dared so much- We confess that; 
this exposition has afforded us great pleasure, and we wish w^ 
could seethe whole vision explained in the same happy way. Our 
ftew commentator touches upon the opinions of some learne^ men 
cbnpei^if^'the allegory, alluding to those sparks from which lu 
fiaifie was ever raised. Finally, he gives us a summary of his 
Ignition the inteipretation of Dante’-s poem, the materiajn^ 
j|^Ch, he truly says, arc to be sought for in the other works; t 
j^t. At the end of this volume, the intentions of the authoy " 

&e continuation of his work are disclosed j and it then conclud 
n para^aph, which we give in the original, in which all who^ 
st^d this b^utiful tongue will delight most to read it : 

Italia mia, dolcissima Italia mia, per avert! troppo amata 

gerdutaic forse deh tolga V augurio Iddio ! Ma piii su]^ 

|lente1p un ■#le per tc sol sosteiiuto, a tc solo io seguo aj 
^iplQlj^ie: ed altro premio non he attendo che la miah 
la quale al sommo se accrescerebbe se tu vi af 
) cte nop ti son discare. Sembra essere piet^ del dei 



ban^o, il quale ; 
; talchb se afflig| 

tVVl 


vr te vien sofferto, debba ave 
1 cuore, rischiari ancor I’intef 
xa a pih sublimare nel mo 
1 done del tuo cielo ridekte ; 




vale ora iliie 

infCijl^o e|;i:£e penetri in quanto ei lasci6 scritto per ti^istruzioir^tepl 

f ’ E felici le mie fatiche, se per esse udr6%petere 

Gloria musanim Dantes non cedit IH^ero, 

Par quoqne Virgilio j doctrine vincwj^mque. 

VERINI. 

- We close our review of this ingenious and meritorious work, 
cc^gi^tulating its author, who can apply to himself those lin^jp 
the Latin philosopher and poet : 

Avia Picridum peragro loca, nulliiis ante 
Trita solo : juvat integros accedere fontis 
Atque haurire ; juvatqiic novos decerpcrc flores. 

D£ rehum na^. 

Tub Knight’s Song. 

By H, M. Parker, E.sq., author of ‘ The Draught of 

and other Poenvi.'* » 

My love’s the light, the guiding star, 

That shines upon my way ; 

It cheers me through the clouds of war, > ' 

And in the battle day : " 

'When trumpets peal. 

And squadrons reel 
Amidst the storm of fight. 

Love, love ’s the charm 
That nerves the arm 
Of a true and constant knight. 

My love dwells in her pleasant bower 
fey the silvery Garonne, 

As pure and fair as a passion-flow'cr 
That hath by moonlight blown : 

While I afar, 

In fields of war. 

Defend my country’s right. 

In love and fame, 

To win the name 
Of a true and gallant knight. 

But hark ! the martial trumpet calls. 

The voice of battle breathes ; 

Honour and Fame for him who falls 
Entwine their glorious wreaths : 

But love’s own crown, ^ 

And bright renown, 

;i Wait him, who from the fight 

Returns to prove > 

m . His faith and love, . ' ^ 

Like a true and valiant kni^t. 


Colonization op Africa. 


^ ’bMOurces of the Country for Colonizatiori’-^Hints for EniigrantSi^ 
Comparative Esnmate of the Cape of Good Hope with other 

British Colonies, „ ' 

These are the heads of a most important and interesting chapter 
in Mr. Thompson’s late volume on Southern Africa, the publication 
of ^Mch we announced to our readers, but were unable at the time 
*l space for any review of its contents. As the interests of this 
ency of England come fairly within the scope of our labours, 
jfjste have given them on all occasions our ready attention,) we 
tiiink cannot do better, both towards the colony itself, and to 
those '^ose thoughts may have been directed thither as a future 
place of Residence, than by giving the principal portion of the chap- 
ter advatted to, a place in our pages. 


kj^bwledged by every jierson who is well accpiainted with 
W^ces and resources of the Cape colo 


the circtfiltatoces and resources of the Cape colony, that it pos- 
sesses, wit^ its boundaries, ample means of furnishing a secure 
and plentiful subsistence to at least live times its present jjopulatiplt. 
It is,' no doubt, true, that nearly two-thirds of its entire surAe 
Ctmsists of vast ranges of sterile mountains and dreary wastes, 
which'ho efforts of liumau industry can render available for sth6 
Wants of civilized man, and which refuse even drink and pasturage 
for the herds of the wandering grazier : it is, therefore, obvibus, 
and:|admitted by every one, that, throughout a great part of the hji- 
terior, ^a dense population can never exist. But the Cape is a 
country both of very wide extent and of very great diversity of soil 
and climSate j its fertility, in some parts, is not less remarkable than 
its'barrenness in others 3 and while a large proportion of its availt 
territory, is peculiarly adapted for stock-farming, the rem^ij 
&jually well suited for agriculture. ^ ' 

It is, moreover, a circumstance of no slight importanc^^for the 
Future prosperity of this settlement, that the tracts adapted by nature 
For the extensive prosecution of corn husbandry, lie all coiitl^ous 
to the sea-coast 3 nor is that coast (as I shall afterwards shot^'Ofther 
jf such dangerous navigation, or so ill-supplied with harl 
roadsteads ^ is generally imagined. Yet of this valuable 
Rising ^ belt of land, stretching from Hottentot’s J 
^er Keiskamma, scarcely a hundredth part has yet _ 
iCted to the ploughshare. The districts of Swellendftra,^J 
jOitenhage, were originally parcelled out in cattle-fermS’^' 

'extent of 6OOO 
pfproifjietors st^ 


•es 3 and on the profits of their live-fifck 
exclusively depend} for, esy^t 
id Algoft Bay, there has been akei^but 




■ ^lf3nVtQ,nQ^ 

for th# cultivation of com the 

will ,0i the farmers themselves. This, however, is a atiitjs 
ofe^iigs which cannot long continue. Within these few years || 
c^iwiderahle coasting trade has been established, and which is daiM. 
increasing. Within these few months, Algo|^ Bay and the K6Wra 
have been admitted to the advantages of general commerce. There 
fu?e other bays and inlets along the southern coast not less accessible, ^ 
^lid which, ere long, may possess equal claims to like privileaes i , 
but my business is now with the land alone, and to that 1 shah for 
the present confine my remarks. ^ 


Of this valuable belt of sea-coast, exceeding fiOO miles in 
it is true that but a small proportion now remains at the dispbi&M 
Government ; but it is not, on that account, inaccessible 
capital and enterprise. Many of the present proprietors, pf^t^ag 
the ease and independence of stock-farming, would willirigly^ part 
with their paternal fields to new comers who brought ready 
in their pockets, and would migrate with their herds and fioeka to 
seek settlements in the interior. Others, enlightened and' excited, 
by witnessing the results of British industry, would subdkyide thd^ 
too extensive domains, and devote their attention to corn husbandry* 
And, in this manner, the large tracts, now only partially or Uppro** 
fitably employed by the Dutch -African boors, would be progrepively 
occupied and improved, and the population of that part of the colony 
rapidly increased. English capital would .carry along with it,^ or 
speedily attract, English free-labour, which would be found morfe ' 
pj^sant and profitable than the employment of slaves. Fishing 
towns and villages would spring up by degrees at every bay and em» 
bpuchurc along the coast — where mechanics and artizans would, fix 
tndr residence — where coasting vessels would come to carry off the 
Sl^plus produce — and the graziers of the inner country resort for : 
their supplies, in place of encountering (as at present) tedloud 
jqwrney to Algoa Bay, or Cape Town, Such important improve'^ 
will not be the work of a day, even under favourable cir*r 
iStfoatances — though they must take place in the course of time Jn 
of the most discouraging — but it is obvious that they may 
vastly accelerated by the influx of British capital and labour. 


/"t bayebeen now sketching the probable results of a considerable 
British emigrants into the districts along the southern coast, 
po^seiiid sufficient capital to establish themselves without any ai4^^ 
or.i^3ijpjference on the part of Government. The success of this ! 

of settlers, as well as the general interests df the^Up|^ 
^j^toi^|J?Wever, be very materially promoted by the patronawwP 
fi^d^ly^nment being bestowed in furtherance of some 
fpr directing to South Africa a large, though 
emigration of labourers, mechanics, and small farmers; Or 
Af^cOmageoaent that exists in the colon^r tliese «^Wral 
oPpggb, I;sl^»U speak separately. His 
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frdnfi' |^vieniil8lrifW^^3 l)e— for laboui^rs 
passage out, either entirely free, or to be repaid lVom*1 
%age9 within a specified time — for the small farmers, so 
to reduce the expense of the passage, and the free allotm^fit'jrf c 
petent locations, in proportion to their frinds. 

The resources of the colony, for the establishment of this^^l^^ 
^lass of emigrants, though not unlimited, are still conside^4j|Sj^ 
Albany, indeed, may ])e now considered as entirely occupied j 
whaiiaf it remains unappropriated, is either of too inferior qusdUy 
be ^rofthy of attention, or will fall to be distributed among the pre^ 
jl|i^|tehabitants. Nor is there, elsewliere, within the old limits of 
^^plShlony, any large extent of useful lands in the hands of govferhi 
Almost all that was worth occupation (at least in the opiniort 
'of the Dutch colonists) has been already granted away j and, alS^ 

* suredly, it is not my design to recommend the thorny jungle, or thei 
sterile waste, to the ac(!eptance of English farmers. But, eastward 
of the Great Fish River, there still remains, for those who cannot 
purchase,' the valuable and extensive district ceded by the Caffi^ Iti 
1819,^and which is understood to be held in reserve, by governnibfit, 
for this C^xpress purpose. 

V tliis is one of the most beautiful and fertile tracts of country ipt 
/l^utfiern Africa. It is bounded on the west by the Great Fish 
and on the east by the Keiskamma and Chumi. Its upper, or northei^ 
di'^sion is intersected by the Kat, the Kounap, the Gola, and 
subsidiary streams, which, issuing from the skirts of the cold^fii^ 
cloudy AVinterberg, j)our upon the grassy plains below an unfajJ*^^ 

' supply of excellent water. The mountains, which cross the C0_ 
try in an irregukir chain from the Caha to the Chumi, are’ cloth#^ 
in many places, with forests of fine timber, lit for every purpose t 
' building^ husbandry, or household furniture. The Kat and Kounl^ 
Kivers, where they first issue from the mountains, are capable bf 
beirig led out for irrigation, over a considerable extent of rich all^^*' 
jfioil, presenting several choice positions for future towns and 
, lets, with their gardens, orchards, and corn-fields, upon thb j 
plan as those of Graaff-Reinet, Somerset, and Uitenha^*' 

, mountain glens, up to the very bottom of the W’interber^^^r'^" 
vered with luxuriant pasturage, are well wooded, and sparklln 
rivulets, ahd competent to support a much denser populat^^ 

Jlie prosperous district of Zwagershoek, described in a preeb 
of this work. 'J'he plains, extending from the mountain^ i 
r«mile 5 ’ of the sea, present, indeed, a more arid and -u 
I; yet they «are, in many places, extremely suitabfc 
igof sheep, and are interspersed with permanent vle^s^i 
The verdant and diversified country near the cda^;i 
IrKBps/not quite so favourable for sheep, is covered withafe 
for ^ttle and horses j while its Ibose^fll 
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peculiarly adapt it for the 



I territory contains altogether, at a very moderate 
^ j’limwards of a million of acres, available either for the ; 
el of agriculture, or for the raising of stc^k. Nor are its ad*^ 
ntages unappreciated by the Colonial Government, or by the older 
. |l;bftants, Mr. Barrow states, that even in the time of the old 
Government, the frontier boors were with difficulty prevewl^d 
rail, taking forcible possession of this tract of country, then oiicu- ' ’ 
by the Gaffers and Gonaquas. 

y In 1820, the acting governor. Sir Rufane Donkin, obtained, 
a, special convention, the consent of the Gaffer king, Gaika, th&t )thi^ 
l^tfitory (previously evacuated by the Gaffers), should be allotted-l^ 
i^ritish settlers j and, in virtue of this agreement, a consid^able '' 
portion of it was surveyed, and the scite selected of a projected 
^wn on the Kat River, to be called New Edinburgh j with a view- to 
the immediate location of some large parties of emigrants, expected 
out j|:om the West of Scotland and the Highlands. But the High*’ 
land^s were, by some unlucky accident, diverted from this entefr 
pnse 3 and the destruction of the Abeona transport by fire at flea, 
interposed a more disastrous proliibition to the attempt of the others. 

t is desirable country remains, therefore, still entirely unoccupied^,, 
his Majesty’s Government has interdicted, by a positive proviso^' 
distribution among the frontier boors, and has ordered some^ 
•^ohad been allowed to occupy farms in it, to be recalled across/ 
^«|Fish River. 

'I^'ould Government not resume its former intention of locating m 

{ a district a numerous body of Scotch Highlanders, (a description 
people certainly extremely well adapted for its occupation,) it 'lyill ^ 
)bably be, ere long, apportioned out to some other dass of British 
migrants. The selection will, I trust, be made with dui^are and 
I^Efcrimmation. People collected from large towns, or manufec;^ 
Jljg districts, however useful in other parts of the colony, wou|j|f 
ve very unsuitable settlers for the ceded territory. A hardy^ > 
ye, and industrious class "of men, — accustomed to a country life, ' 
^ihlinted with the management of cattle, — patient of priv^i 
lersevering under difficulties, — should, if possible, beffijga^ 
nd, with the superintendence of a judicious n^istrfiqy, 
ki not fail to prosper, in spite of the vicinity of the 

l^jtribes are, no doubt, like all barbarians, fickle aii^cifOi|^ 
M plunder. But they are, nevertheless, a very 
|ep frona the ferocious natives of North America, 
i with us, (in which 1 fear they have been oftep jp^pen 
I q^inst as sinning,’) they have never evinced h&d* 
Motive spirit j and in their occaflp^nal^deprdSaJticWB 
jPidways spared the herdsmen, |pen they ,were 



danger of pursuit. Their aversion to ttie^ntoii sheddi% pffdd(^ 
may be well appreciated from the fact, that during the seteu Jww 
in which the Albany district has been possessed by the English 
tiers, although there has been frequent skirmishing between ^the 
Caffers and the military, and though the thickets of the ZuurveW 
have often been swarming with their predatory bands, not more 
than five individuals, out of a population of four thousand, have 
fallen victims to Caffer hostility. Farther up the frontier, the Scotch 
party at Bavian’s Biver, though close upon the boundary, have not 
lost, during the same period, a single hoof by Caffer rapacity : and 
on |he Zwart-Key Kivcr, beyond the Wiiitcrberg, where the boor^i 
tttid the Tambookie tribe pasture their herds on the same plains, a 

r tfrd has never yet occurred between the Christian and the hea- 
n,— nor has the former ever had occasion to complain of the 
violence or dishonesty of the latter. On the whole, I see no reason 
to doubt, that with an orderly and active British population, in 
possession of the ceded territory, organized for defence under dis»- 
creet officers, and our frontier policy directed by systematic regu- 
lations, at once firm and beneficent, our relations with the Caffer 
tribes might be hereafter maintained on a footing equally satisfactory 
to the colonists, and advantageous to them. The pleasing progress 
of the various missionaries now occupied in the instmetion of these 
tribes, and the increasing demand for European commodities, ex- 
cited by the regular markets now established for barter with them, 
cannot fail to assist in promoting this desirable result, and of render- 
ipg, perhaps ere long, the eastern frontier ;is secure as the district 
of Uitenhage is now, — which, only eight years ago was exposed to 
■ continual apprehension and damage from Caffer rapacity. 

Exclusive of this frontier territory, there are still some smaller* 
tracts of useful country in ]josscs&ion of Government, which might, 
perhaps, be advantageously parcelled out to British emigrants with 
scanty funds. I allude more particularly to some tracts of waste 
forest land, lying along the Zitzikamma River, which I have not 
myself visited, but which, as I have been informed by an officer 
employed in the survey of that part of the colony, are very abun- 
dantly supplied with water, and exceedingly well adapted mr corn 
husbandry, and for horticulture of every description. A certelu 
number of small farmers might be located here, — or little towMhipa 
plated, which might probably form the nuclei of future villtiges*, 
Here, at least, the settler would have neither the wild trib^ |ior 
(except the cowardly hyiena) beasts of prey to molest him f/apdt 
^witii abundance of moisture, and a prolific soil, every one ^6; to 
‘Wield ‘a spade might easily rear vegetables sufficient 

his other resources) to set famine at defiance. ^ < \ 

Kpri ^jjirchell, in a pamphlet published in 1819*, has pointed 

Hints 'on Emigration to the Cape of Good i 

Hwchird,^ > 






lM^#ore sen[K)teaml different tract of country to the attentli^ 
of Jfotiah ^^migrants, namely, the territory adjoining to the CriUlock 
an|^ Yellow Rivers, which I traversed in 1823. But although I 
ha^^ little, doubt that the boundary of the colony will one day em*r 
brace that remote region, I must confess I am far from considering 
my own countrymen the fittest class of men to colonize it. The. 
init¥iense distance from the coa'^t, and the consequent difficulty and 
extcnse of travelling thither, — the want of any accessible market^ 
either for the purchase of necessaries, or the disposal of produce, 
the continual annoyances to be apprehended from ravenous wild 
beasts, (especially lions,) and from wandering savages (especially 
bushmen), — above all, the excessive drought of the climate, and 
the general impracticability of irrigation, — form altogether a com-* 
bination of obstacles, such as scarcely any class of European settlers 
could be expected successfully to contend with. In my apprehen* 
sion, the back-country vee-hoors, or the semi-civilized Griquas, are 
the only fit colonists for the banks of the Gariep. 


The disposable lands within the present boundaries of the Cape 
colony fit for European farmers, are, it is obvious, limited,— and 
its capacity for the reception of emigrants is, of course, not inde-* ' 
finite. Space must be allowed, too, for the progressive increase of 
its present population ^ and 1 am far from advocating any farther 
extension of our eastern frontier. Yet, with all these restrictions, I ' 
have no hesitation in asserting, that the Cape still affords ample 
room for the reception of at least ten thousand additional settlers; 

I do not mean to affirm, tluit such a considerable number could be' 
advantageously, or even safely, sent out to the Cape in a single sea-# 
son,-~or that any extensive scheme of emigration upon principles 
similar to that of 1820, would be advisable j but I mean to say, 
that I consider the colony quite ca})able of absorbing a progressive 
inflilx of five or six hundred emigrants annually for a dozen or 
fifteen years to come 5 and that it not only possesses abundant mean)| 
for their prosperous establishment, but that their enterprise and 
industry, if properly directed, could not fail to develop, much 
more rapidly than can be otherwise anticipated, the latent resource^ \ 
of this important settlement. 

I have mentioned that the Cape colony possesses, in my opinion/ 
consiii^ble claims to the attention of three different classes of eml** 
grapti^ I now proceed to specify these several classes more dife 
tipc^y, and to detail with some minuteness the course which I con»! 
sider ii advisable for them generally to pursue, in order to avoid 
did|^poh)tment, and save much valuable time and money. TRte®; 
factBR^^ calculations which I shall submit for their considerattofl/ ! ' 
whatever may be their practical importance, are at least not 
paa^t upon vague theories, but upon correct data, derived 

experience of sensible farmers, and other intelligent parson#^ 
in the country. 
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' And first, in addressing my remarks toi peffiond^pos^e4.0(|t|^ 
cient^pital to become landholders at the Cape on an.,in4<^Sy»^t 
jjbbti^, without any aid from Government, T beg to prerafs^ 

|m far from recommending emigration to any who possess the 
bf realizing a competent subsistence at home. In all new coloj^^ 
rtiere are many discomforts, disquietudes, and grievances, of whw 
Englishmen in their own country can have little idea. The ‘ 
even in its best settled provinces, is not without its share of i 
aM emigrants, however well provided with funds, will have, 

C®y on their first arrival, a plentiful lot of privations and 
a^^yances to encounter. They will find among ' the orange a 
tiie almond bowers’ of Southern Africa, no Elysian retreat from tl^e 
eVCTj^-day troubles of life j and, if they ever indulged golden dreains 
there realizing sudden affluence, they will soon find themselves 
linpleasantly wakened from the absurd delusion. 

But to those who, without entertaining such romantic expec^ 
tions, are desirous of removing themselves and families from the 
deptessing anxieties of unprosperous circumstances, and who 4re 
to. carry out with them funds sufficient to purchase and stock a 
farm one of the more settled districts, 1 can conscientio^ly 
recommend the Cape as a country where rustic competence may 
^epurdly attained without very severe exertion for the present, pr 
fcftos|ng anxiety for the fiiture, — ^where they will enjoy a mild 
(faiubrious climate, with perfect security of life and property ,-r^d 
they may comfortably establish themselves by means a 
l^pltal more moderate, I apprehend, than would suffice for thelKe . 
purpose in any other British colony. To persons thus circumstaw^ 
dnd predisposed, the following hints are offered: 

Unless the emigrant has a capital exceeding 2,000^. sterling, (a^ 
fipi very many who have that amount will probably think of leavipg 
Britain,) I would not advise him to expend any considerable sum in 
the purchase of stores and utensils. Until he has acquired some 

S bical knowledge of the country, he cannot judge clearly what 
be in every respect essential j and such is the diversity of local 
mstances, that even an experienced resident, unless he wcfe 
|fcqlfeinted with the precise spot where he may ultimately, 

^ul4 scarcely furnish him with useful directions. Many the 
Inu^ants of 1820 have had cause deeply to regret the exp^^^re 
large sums upon machinery and implements which thejj^^tiafie 
lever been able to use. At the residence of one gentlema ' 
liany> ^ saw property of this description stowed up in an < 
iChhad cost upwards of 600/. in England, and which 
her employ profitably, nor yet dispose of without imU: 

1^ the sum thus uselessly sunk been expended upon live 
“>^(^ermo sheep, for instance,) it would by this time haWfi 
\ ^ua^rupled its value. 

rAliw ar^des for|jtomediate use will, howev^,'^ 
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Aifiong' these ought%%e a couple of strong iron ploughi^/ ^n- 
t&win'g machine, a selection of wire sieves for corn and iloiii; ‘a 
Bhaailhahd corn-mill, iron teeth for harrows, a dozen or ' two of 
s]|^es and pickaxes, an assortment of carpenter’s tools for roh^ 
tvbrk, three or four strong bridles and saddles, (the latter adapted 
for horses of secondary size,) a couple of fowling-pieces, and a few 
common muskets, &c. &c. These, with a stock of wearing apparel 
shfiicient to last the family for three years, comprise all the lugg^e 
with which I would advise emigrants, evim of the first class, to ih- 
ctimber themselves j and KK)/. or 150/. thus expended, will, I con- 
ceive, be ([uite sufficient provision for the first three years : additional 
supplies can always be obtained, either in the colony, or ordered 
from England, as they may be required. 

A couple of steady farm-servants, engaged for a term ci three 
years upon clear and well -defined contracts, and two or three boys 
about twelve years of age, (obtained perhaps from a poor-house,) • 
and regularly indentured for seven years, ought to form part of the 
settler’s establishment. A greater number might perhaps be use- 
fully employed, but the tendency to dissatisfaction is so great> where- 
ever a considerjible number of English servants are engaged toge- 
ther on long contracts, that the annoyance would probably more 
than counterbalance the Ijcncfit j and the master had better trust to 
the resources of the colony for additional labour, (limited as these 
r^ources are,) than exi)cnd a large sum on bringing out a numerous 
r^ipue to torment his life with extravagant claims and eteriii 
grumblings. ^ 

in all colonies where the price of labour is exorbitant, white 
servants are apt to become saucy and unreasonable. In America 
and New South Wales, matters in this respect arc fully as bad as at 
the Cape — in Van Diemen’s I^and, I believe, mneb worse. This 
circumstance forms, in fact, one of the chief inconveniences and 
obstructions to new settlers in all these countries, of which every 
book of travels furnishes abundar.t illustrations. At the Cape, how- 
ever, the Hottentot population affords an important resource. These 
natives, are not indeed well adapted for regular heavy labour, n^ a“re 
th^ey likely to do well with hasty or capricious masters j but the^ 
form good herdsmen and waggon-drivers j and, when judi^bu^Iy 
treat^, generally prove useful and obedient dependents, ‘ ^ 



the sake of domestic comfort, especially where there ^ 
one or two active 'English maid-servants wouldffie, vefy 
d^f^le j but if young and good-looking, it is more than prob^l 
t^l^rriage would very speedily cancel all previous engagem^sj^j 
the ugly are the most convenient housemaids to carry, 
3 |^^.,i^lonies. Except in Cape Town, an unmarried wopg^AbOw 
twenty-five years of age is an anomaly almost unknown, j , > 
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His preliminary preparations being mad^, the emigrant should, if 
possible, secure a passage direct to Algoa Bay, in preference to 
Cape Town, unless he means to establish himself within a moderate 
distance of the latter, which would require, however, a more consi- 
derable capital than 1 have taken into account. Cape Town is com- 
paratively an expensive place, and would consume in a few weeks a 
sum of money which would be of no slight importance in the stock- 
ing of an African farm ^ while, on the other hand, by proceeding 
at once to Uitenhage, he could maintain his family in that village, or 
its vicinity, at a very moderate rate, until he had leisure to look 
about for such an estate as suited his circumstances. At Uitenhage, 
house-rent is moderate, vegetables are abundant, good beef is sold 
for Id. per lb., and mutton for l^d. Several genteel English fami-» 
lies are already settled there 3 and should it become the capital of 
the eastern distri(*ts, the population must rapidly increase. There 
the emigrant, should he not immediately find a farm that pleased him, 
might very agreeably, and not altogether unprotitably, reside even 
for some montlis. lie ought not to be too hasty in purchasing a 
place 3 but should make careful iiniuiries in regard to the capabilities 
of such farms as are advertised for sale 3 for the value of lands in 
South Africa depends much more upon local circumstances than 
upon extent or external appearances. 

I shall conclude this chaj)ter with an extract from the pamplilet 
(already quoted) of my friend, j\lr. Eringle, which being written only 
fpr a temporary purj)ose, is, I believe, already out of print 3 and 
file author’s opinions will, probably, not be considered unimportafit 
on the present subject, when it is mentioned that he was the leader 
of the Scotch ])arty, located at Bavian’s River, the most successful, 
perhaps, of all the settlers of 18'2(), and is intimately acquainted with 
the general situation of the C’ape Colonists, and the whole circum- 
stances of the emigration : 

‘ With all the defects of this country and climate, I am fully satis- 
fied that, in ordinary times, it is not a worse, but perhaps a better 
land to live in than any other British colony. And however start- 
ling |his opinion may appear, after all that has recently occurred in 
Albany, I believe a hasty comparison will discover it to be not so 
very preposterous as many })crsons may at this moment be apt to 
imagine ; for the fluctuating tide of public opinion appears to be now 
tprned as unreasonably against, as it was formerly extravagantly 
in favour of, 8outh Africa. True, the Cape is exposed to droughts, 
rust, storms of hail, excessive rains, diseases in cattle, marauding 
QaflFers, Bushmen, beasts of prey, serpents, and so forth: but, 

, after a pretty intimate experience of all these annoyances, I am Con- 
^^nced that they are not worse than others of a similar or analo^up 
, description which prevail more or less in all new colonies/ ‘ 
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No. III. 

On the Tomb of Moses:'^ 

At p. 182 of the 'Travels in Palestine and the Countries East of the 
Jordan,’ it is mentioned, under the date of Jan. 18, 1815, that *Mr. 
Bankes returned from an excursion to the Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
where he had been accompanied by a crowd of Greek pilgrims. 
They had passed a night at a Mohammedan mosque, called Mesjed 
el Nebbe Moosa, from an idea j)revalent among the people of the 
country that here was the tomb of Moses.’ 

John Hales, I remember, somewhere says, of church authbrity, 
that ' it is nought j’ and after reading the Appendix to the ' Travels 
among the Arab ’hribes,’ and since observing the facts ascertained, 
by unimpeachable testimony, on a late trial, 1 am in some danger 
of thus regarding the authority on which the above relation appears 
to depend. Yet some among the ' crowd of Greek pilgrims ’ might 
return to testify what they had seen, or, in a case where the temp- 
tation from vanity, or a worse passion, little appears, 1 venture to 
credit, quoad hoc, even the late member for the University of Cam- 
bridge j a distinction, of which, for the honour of the learned 
Institute, I trust that traveller will never be deprived. I venture, 
then, to assume thjit the dw'ellers beside the Jordan still cherish the 
memory of the illustrious Hebrew lawgiver, and indulge the belief 
tfiat they are in possession of his tomb. 

It continued, however, through numerous ages, the unhesitating 
belief of Jews and Christians, that the tomb of Moses could not oe 
discovered. IJeforc I examine, the foundation of this opinion, give 
me leave to bring before ^our readers the pretensions to this dis- 
covery in the seventeenth century, as disclosed in the ' true and 
exact relation 3 ’ which will be found to have gained some credit in 
that age, an age certainl)' not the most remarkable for incredulity. 

After a short address from the ‘ stationer to the reader,’ in behalf^ 
of the anonymous relator, declaring it ' absurd to doubt of the suV 
ject matter ot the discourse,’ we are told that ' in October 1656^ 
certain Maronite C hristians, keeping herds of goats upon Mount 
Nebo, otherwise called the mountain Abarim,’ remarked that 


^ * A True and Exact Relation of the strange finding out of Motes 
hh Tombe, in a valley ncare unto Mount Nebo, in Palestina, 

,diver», remarkable occurrences that happened thereupon, and the severaU 
jlj^dgnaents of many learned men concerning the same, communicated by 
a person of quality residing in Constantinople, to a person of honoU|!, 
here in England, and by him permitted to be published, for the satisfac- 
tion of the ingenious. — London : Printed by J. G. for Richard Lowndes^ 
Lion in St. Paul’s Church-yard, 1667, 12mo, pp. 39.’ / 
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their goats strayed unaccountably, and on til&ir return their ' hair 
did yield a most odoriferous scent.’ The goatherds at length dla*'" 
cover a cave, to which their goats had wandered; on 'putting iit 
their heads,’ they are also scented, ' their staves likewise participat- 
ing of the perfumes.’ They enter the cave, where at length ' they 
discover a material which seemed to be a tombstone.’ ' 

In the sequel, ' the Patriarch of the Maronites,’ on the report of 
the goatherds, sends ' two priests, who were his chaplins,’ ■\^ho 
seriously viewing the inscription, which was in the Hebrew character 
and Hebrew language, they found it to be in effect, ' Moses the ser- 
vant of God.’ These chaplins became ' almost venerable ’ for ' the 
Odoriferous scent which proceeded from their garments, which gave 
a sweeter savour than all the spices of India, or gums of Arabia 
could do.’ As a consequence, ‘ men of all religions, with amaze- 
ment began to take notice of this miraculous invention, far exceed- 
ing in their judgment that of the Holy Cross, and some of every 
sort of them* having first viewed the ])lace, did earnestly endeavour 
how they might convert it most to their own profit.’ 

' The Maronites, as the first inventors, petitioned Morat, the 
Bashaw of Damascus, that they might have the keeping of this 
holy place. But they being poor, although they had justice on 
their side, yet not being able to bribe the Christians, the Greek and 
Armenian Church stept in, and offered great ])resent sums and 
yearly salaries for the keeping of it.’ Next, ' the Friars, Minors 
of the order of St. Francis, who reside at .lerusalem, for the enter- 
tainment of the western pilgrims, offered very largely that they 
might have it.’ Then ‘ the Jews’ tempted the ‘ Mufty and Vizier’s 
Bashaw’ with larger offers, till ' suddenly and unlooked for, the 
French Jesuits (who have their college at C!onstantinople) inter- 
rposed ;’ and, in conclusion, Morat, Bashaw of Damasco, had ex- 
presse order brought him by a Chians, from the Port of the Grand 
Signor, to see that the cave of the sepulchre should be stopped up, 
and that none, upon pain of death, should approach within certain 
, miles thereof. Tn pursuance of which order, Morat Bashaw com- 
"ja^ded forthwith the Sanzjacks of Jerusalem and of Saphetta 
‘tp see it performed with diligence, who, in obedience to the firmgn 
sent by the Grand Signor, did execute it accordingly.’ 

The Jesuits arc next represented as attempting ' to steal away 
the body of Moses, and to carry it into France.’ For this purpose 
they offer ‘ a good reward of Dutch dollars’ to some, ' who are called 
Druses, the remainder of those FVenchmen brought in by Godfrey 

BuUoigne.’ These had lost their Christian religion, without be- 
^ coming good Mohammedans, ' eating swine’s flesh,’ and thus, 'odious 
to the Turks/ by whom they were named ' Raflies, that is, In* 
fldels.’ 

By^i^e contrivances of these Druses, the Jesuits, having deceived 
4^ Tiaiiish guards, make their way into the cave. ^ Tbijp, as mea 
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pleased, and overjoyed, not only with the more than afom^itic 
perfumes, which issued out of it, but also with the desire of seeing 
so sacred a spectacle, falling upon their knees with great devotion, 
with all the eyes and light they had, began to prye and spye into 
thfs sacred monument. But after they had looked it over and over 
ten times for failing, and put in their hands to search more nearly 
the bottom, they found in it just nothing.’ t 

Thus disappointed, or, as my author says, ' much in their dumpit 
for the loss of their labour,’ the Jesuits consulted ^ how they might 
convey the tomb into France,’ and ^ they thought of breaking it 
in pieces,’ and of conveying it ' piece-meal that way.’ At this mo- 
ment there was ^ a hideous noise of horses and arms,’ and ^ two 
bold Shahees entered the cave.’ In the sequel, the Jesuits are * sent 
to the gallyes at Tripohj, in which, as slaves at the oar, they were 
to be conveyed to Constantinople^ there to receive such Ihrther 
punishment as the Grand Signor should appoint,’ while ' the Druses 
were condemned to the galleys for 1‘20 years.’ 

There was then ^ great tiiiestion among the learned what wad 
become of the body of Moses. Some divines said, it was there 
where it pleased God, which satisfied the question as little as if they 
had said nothing.’ At length, after arguings from Rabbi David 
Kimche, Rabbi Salomon Ben Jack, and St. Jude's Epistle, ' a book* 
was discovered ^ written by one Jcconnis Ben-Gad, a learned Rabbi, 
dwelling at Saphettn, wherein lie did maintain, tliat this tomb was 
not the tomb of Moses, who delivered Israel, but of another Moses, 
famous for his piety, who lived many hundred years after him.’ 

The first notice of this story, which came in my way, was the 
following paragrajih, by Cotton Mather, in 1644. It is the begin- 
ning of his introduction to the Life of Eliot, called the Apostle of 
the Indians, whom he was disposed to consider, and not without 
some plausibility, as the Moses of America ; he justly adds, * it is 
not the grave, but the life of such a Moses, that we value ourselves 
upon being the owners of.’ He had premised the following narra- 
tive : — 

Ht was a very surprising, as well as an undoubted accident, which 
happened within the memory of millions yet alive, when certain 
shepherds upon Mount ^^ebo, following part of their straggling 
flock, at length came to a valley, the prodigious depths and rockd 
whereof rendered it almost inaccessible ; in which there was a cav^> 
of inexpressible sweetness, and in that cave was a sepulchre, th^tl 
had'.very difficult characters upon it. The patriarchs of the 
ronites, thereabouts inhabiting, procured some learned persons 
take notice, and make report of this curiosity, who found the inscrip^ 
tinii of the grave-stone to be, in the Hebrew language and letter^ 
Moses, the servant of the Lord. ' ' 

- - i^TheJews, the Greeks, and the Roman Catholics, thereabout^ 
were Altogether by the ears for the possession of this rarity ; 
the Turks as quickly laid claim unto it, and strongly guardedfi# 
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Nevertheless, the Jesuits found a way, by tricks and bribes, to etl'- 
gage the Turkish guards into a conspiracy with them, for the 
transporting of the enclosed and renowned ashes into Europe. But, 
when they opened the grave, there was no body, nor so much as a 
relic there. 

^ While they were under the confusion of this disappointment, a 
Turkish general came upon them, and cut them all to pieces j 
therewithal taking a course never to have that place visited any 
more. But the scholars of the Orient presently made this a theme, 
which they talked and wrote much upon ; and whether this was the 
true sepulchre of Moses, was a (picstion upon which many books 
were published.’ 

Of these ^ many books,’ which probably contained not a few ex- 
amples of learned credulity, and, ))erhaps, a little critical inquiry, a 
sort of Rowleyan controversy, 1 have not been able to discover any 
account. The anonymous author of the ^ True and Exact Relation,’ 
is said by Wood to have been Thomas Chaloner, a member of the 
Long Parliament, for Richmond, in Yorkshire, and for Scarborough, 
in the Parliament of Richard Cromwell. Having signed the warrant 
for the king’s execution, he tied from the vengeance of the restored 
Stuart to Middleburgh, where he died in UJtil. Wood thus unhe- 
sitatingly ascribes to him the whole invention of the story : 

* This book, at its first appearance, made a great noise, and puzzled 
the Presbyterian Rubbics for a time. At length the author thereof 
being known, and his story found to be a mere sham, the book be- 
came ridiculous.’ {Athen. Oxon. 16’P2, ii. 175.) 

As to the supposed divine concealment of the body of Moses, an 
opinion long implicitly received by Jews and Christians, some of the 
latter, justly ranked among the most learned investigators of scrip- 
tural phniseology, have shown that there is no sufficient authority 
for such an explanation of the closing words of Deuteronomy, which 
describe the death and burial of the Hebrew legislator. 

The anonymous author of ‘ A Critical and Practical Exposition of 
the Pentateuch,’ (IT C*^)) in which good sense and learning are hap- 

a applied to the elucidation of those ancient books, has shown, 
er Bibliotlieque Baisonhy tom. xxxi,) from the structure of the 
Hebrew language, and the phraseology employed in other places, 
that the words translated the Lord buried him, * might be much 
better rendered, he was buried.' As to the expression, no man knoweth 
of his sepulchre, the expositor remarks, ‘that this passage is an 
addition to the Book of Deuteronomy, probably written sevei^l 
hundred years after the death of Moses.’ Iffiiis ‘ we may take the 
^Words in this simple meaning, that time, which brings all things to 
decay, had left no footsteps of Moses’s monument, or had worn out 
the remembrance of the place where his body was laid.’ That 
Ipimed clergyman, Dr. Wall, (quoted p. 306,) says, on the con* 
c^ion of Deuteronomy : ‘ Some Jews, contrary to plain ainsn, and 
Christians, will have it that even this last chapter was written 
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by Moses himself.’ He adds, and the remark may be fairly ex- 
tended far beyond the passage in question : ' They do great hurt 
to religion, who go about to tack unnecessary difficulties of be- 
lieving, and even gross absurdities of reason, to the faith;’ 

The contest between Michael and the devil f(»r the body of Moses 
(Jude ix.), has, of course, been brought into this (picstion. In the 
first edition (17‘lfi) of " Critical Observations on Shakspeare, by 
John Upton, Prebendary of Rochester,’ is a note, (p. o{),) (omitted, 
with several other morsels of scriptural criticism, in later editions,) 
explaining a few difficult ])assages of the New Testament. On the 
text in Jude, this learned Christian critic, who is opposing the argu- 
ment ah abusu ad usum, which he imputes to Prynne and ‘ whole 
tribe of Puritans,’ says : 

‘ ’Tis well known tlie Jews had many dramatic pieces among 
them, (though not perhaps designed for the sUige,) taken from stories 
out of their own chronicles j such seems the book of Job. To me 
it appears almost evident that 8t. Jude alludes to a kind of dramatic 
poem where Michael and the devil were introduced, disputing about 
the burial of Moses. The story might be taken from some old 
Rabbinical comment upon the last chapter of Deuteronomy, and 
the subject might be, ike death of Moses.' 

This story of the strife between the infernal and the celestial 
Hierarch, drew from Archbishop Tillotson, in his sermon ‘ on evil- 
speaking,’ the happy remark, that ^ the Archangel was afraid 
the devil would have been too hard for him at railing.’ 1 cannot 
better conclude the subject, than by the following note upon the 
passage in Le Clerc’s Nouv. Test. (1703.) Ml y avoit de ce tems- 
Ik un livre intitule lAssomption de Motse ; oil Michel I’Archange et 
le Diable dtoient introduits disputans toiichant le corps de Moise ; 
oil I’Archangc faisoit sa reponse que Ton voit ici. Comme les Juifs 
et peut-6tre les Imposteurs, dont il est parle ici, faisoient beaucoup 
de cas de ce livre, les ApAtres,’ (referring also to ^ Pet. ii. 11.) Mes 
r^futent par leur propres principes.’ 

According to this learned Ribliidst, the reference to a story in the 
Jews’ books, is no adoption of the legend. It is a reasoning with 
opponents on their own principles, a mere argiimentuin ad hominem. 
This mode of argument has been freely taken for granted on other 
' questions of human interest ; while it has been too often disallowed 
by sincere and not unlearned Christians, in their attempts to explain 
the phraseology of the Bible. Tims, they have unconscious^ re- 
tarded that progress of Christianity, which is ascertained, not by 
increasing multitudes of nominal believers in ^ a parliamentary God,’ 
r as an eminent nobleman once expressed himself, Christians by the 
accident of birth, but by her influence to enlighten the understand-' ' 
Angs, and to rule over the affections, of mankind; the only thing 
worthy of a religion designed, and eminently calculated, to a dvaty e 
^ the diijpe glory, by promoting * peace on earth, mid good-will 
meaJ SENiwm^ 





SyMrATiiY.— A Sketch. 

Her cheek was pale with languor, and her hro\f 
Relax’d, had lost its arch, — ^lier eye, its beam, — 

Her features the soft play— almost the line 

Of beauty^s envied grace : or but retain’d 

The semhlance of a beauty that had beeHy 

And with the blight of sickness or of care 

Was fading in its prime. I look’d on lier 

With that sad sympathy which thinks of joys 

Remember’d as a dream, from whose bright hues 

The umvelcomc dawn recals the illusive sense 

To dim realities : so faint remain’d 

The traces of the beauty that had beam’d 

When healtli and buoyant youth, more warmly touch’d 

By the first itnpulse of the awaken’d heart. 

In their fresh roses bloom’d. 

But there came one 
Unlook’d for — absent long, — in her heart’s heart 
Recorded \vith the dearest of the dear — 

The playmate c>f her infancy ! — She came 
Unheralded, and on our circle broke 
Like sudden sunbeams on a wintry day, 

When the chill’d earth is ho])eless. Then the scene 
Was changed at once to gladness : heart met heart, 
And eyes o’ertlow’d, as with a spring-tide shower. 
Amid tlic warm embrace. 

I look’d again 

On her my heart with a sad sympathy 
So late had gazed on ; and the spirit of love 
Oame dancing with a May-spring to my eyes. 

The cheek, but erst so pale, was pale no more ; 

I'he brow, again, was as the vernal bow 
Gladdening the heavens ; her eye-beam as the ray 
Of vernal dawn, when Zephyr woos the rose 
That to his breath expands. Each feature beam’d. 
And all the lines of beauty stood confess’d, 

As when my heart first own’d them. ISuch the power 
Of Sympathy in souls by Nature’s touch 
Attuned to her fine harmonies. 

0 charm 

Above all charms ! — 0 spirit of inborn worth [ 

Germ of all sweets ! instinctive loveliness ! 

That with thine emanations dost inform 
Complexion, motion, feature ! kindling all 
To grace of finer ecstacy, that else 
(Though shaped in Nature’s happiest lineaments) 

Were cold and lifeless as the marble form 
That lacks the finishing of the master hand. 

Oh, Sympathy ! attu.ier of the spheres ! 

’Tis on thy ’steps the Loves and Graces wait. 

And more than Paphos radiates in thy smile. 
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Productive and Commercial Resources op France.* 

At tke last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, M. Dupin read an 
extract from a work about to be published by him, on the productive 
and commercial resources of France. The part which he commu- 
nicated to the Institute presents his estimate of the power in men 
and animals, and of the inanimate means which agriculture, industry, 
and commerce, employ in France and Great Britain. From this 
memoir we make the following extract : 

‘ We will assume,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ that from the age of 12 to that 
of 17 years, the available strength of a youth is e<|ual to half that of a 
full grown man. We assume the same with regard to men between the 
age of 54 and 60 years. We suppose further, that from the age of 1/ to 
64 years, men preserve their ])hysical strength entire ; although, in fact, 
it diminishes during the last fourteen years of this term ; but as we take 
no account of the productive strength of those who have passed the age 
of 60, without being yet infirm, this will act us an equivalent set-off. 

* If there existed an accurate census of the male population, giving 
the number of men who had attained the respective ages of 12, of 17 , of 
54, and of 60 years, we sliould arrive, by the simple process of subtrac- 
tion, at the number of youth between 12 and 17 , of men between 17 and 
54, and of tliose, on the decline, between 54 and 60. For want of such 
a census we shall avail ourselves of the tables of population, published by 
the members of the French Bureau de Longitude. 

* By these tables it appears, that in ten millions of individuals of the 
two sexes, there are : 


‘ From 12 to 1 7 years. . . . 92:1,2.97 -V ^ = 461,648 

17 to 54 . . 5,2:16,258 5,236,258 

51 to 60 .... 510,666 -r 255,28.3 


‘Total 5,953,189 

' This total force then gives us the labour of 5,9.5.3,189 grown persons 
of the two sexes, in ten millions of souls. Whence it follows, that in a 
population of 31,600,000 souls, we shall have 18,812,077 efective la- 
bourers of the two sexes. 

‘The number of male births surpasses those of females in a ratio of 
pretty nearly 4.^ per cent; but the male children die in greater propor- 
tion in infancy ; whence we may conclude, without danger of falling into 
any great error, that the iiumlier of females of mature age equals that 
of the males. According to this hyiiothesis, if nc take the half of 
18,812,077 we shall have 9,406,038 for the number of women-labourers 
between the ages of 12 and 60 years, and if from those we deduct 
1,500,000 for extraordinary losses, to be allowed for thirty years of war 
and revolution, there will remain 7j906,0.38 males capalde of labour. 
The effective force of the French population may be estimated, there* 

fore, at 7,906,038 males 

For the women, the half of 9,406,038 = 4,703,019 ‘ 


‘ Total 12,609,067 



* Translated from ‘ The Globe,* a political and literary journal, 
Bs^^dat 7th of July, 1827. 
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* The result of which is, that in the present state of society the force 
of the 81,600,000 inhabitants, which at this day form the population of 
France, is equivalent to that of 12,609,057 male individuals, in ftdl 
vigour of life. 

‘ We should be far, however, from the true result, were we to InfM^ 
that the whole of this force is substantially and effectively employed. A 
great number, possessing realized property, live by the labour of others. 
Many individuals, from infirmity or from indolence, subsist by public 
charity, doing very little work, and even stagnating in total idleness. 
But, as we are here seeking the totality of the disposable force, we re-« 
gard it, as represented with sufficient exactitude by the number given. 

* If we possessed a well detailed census of the population, we should 

Icnow what portion of this force of 12,609,057 persons capable of effective 
labour is applied to agriculture, and what to manufacturing and com- 
mercial industry. But on this point we have only approximative data, 
and with these we must remain satisfied until a new enumeration shall 
furnish us with positive information. It is admitted generally, that in 
France two-thirds of the population are occupied in agriculture, apd one- 
third only in manufacturing and commercial industry. Adopting this 
hypothesis, we shall proceed on the calculation that France possesses an 
agricultural force in men equivalent to that of (labourers). . . . 8,406,038 
And in manufacturing and commercial force to that of 4,203,019 

‘ Total 12,609,057 

‘ Had not human industry discovered the secret of employing means 
foreign to itself, it would depend on the above enumerated force only ; 
but we proceed to take a view of the extensive aids which this industry 
has contrived to borrow from the strength of animals and of inanimate 
objects. To aid him in his labours man employs primdpally the strength 
of the horse — that of the a.ss and of the mule — that of the ox and 
thC' cow. 

' It will easily be imagined, that if wc have not in France an accurate 
and detailed census of the human population, we have still less perfect^pti- 
mates of the amount of the animal creation. At certain epochs, howefUr, 
Calculations more or less exact have been made of this last kind of popu- 
lation. We shall adopt some recent results communicated to us at ^h6 
office of the iVIinister of the Interior. In order to compare the collective 
animal force with that of man, wc must find out what is the labour 
which a given number of men and animals can do. 

* To purposes of agriculture the average power of the full-grown hdrse 
is calculated as equal to that of seven men. The power of the OX, 
according to the same calculation, is equivalent to that of four men; 
but the power of cows is at a much less rate. In many provinces of 
France they are used only for the purposes of propagation, and of sup- 
plying milk. Lastly, a great number of oxen are kept continually for 
grazing, and should not therefore be received into the account. F^or 
these reasons wc shall value the power of an individual of the ox rac^ at 
that of 2^ men. 

The continued work of an ass, either in bearing or drawing, mupi 
« exceeds what a man cun do ; but, as in the enumeration of asses, those 
>>^hich have not , attained the age for labour are not specified, we, ^11 
; 4 ;|kleulate the average force of an ass as that of a man. 

^ ' From these approximative data we may present the follq^rfDg.tab^*f 
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• Animate Agricultural Force of France* 

Htimftttrace 21,056,667 equivalent to 8,406,037 effective wortoili. 

iforscs 1,600,000 11,200,000 

Oxen and cows 6,973,000 17,432,500 

Asaes 240,000 240,000 


‘Total 37,278,537 

‘ This amount shows, that in the total of the agricultural strciijE^th of 
France, the human race enters for little more than a fifth. Man has, 
therefore, eontinuetl to increase five-fold the force he could employ in 
works of agriculture. When we come to offer similar calculations on 
the British population, we shall find that the ai»Ticulturo of Great Britain 
has made much more considerable augmentations to its force. But we 
will not anticipate these comparisons. 

‘ It is calculated that France contains 46,000,000 hectares of land, 
brought into profit by animate force, equivalent to that of 37,278,537 
effective labouring men, thus giving 810 men for every 1000 hectares. 

* Let us no^v attempt to make similar calculations on the agricultural 
force of Great Britain. Tn stating at 15,000,000 the number of inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain and Scotland, if we ap))ly to it the same rules as 
that tised with regard to the Frencli population, we shall deduce from 
this number a result of 6,697,3.39 effective labouring men. But it must 
be added, that the proportionate loss in men sustained by the English in 
the course of the late wars was much less considerable than ours. 


Having assumed that this loss amounted to 1,500,000 men for France, 
in a population more than double that of England, then had the English 
sustained a loss of men c(pial to ours, their total of effective men for 
labour would be 71^,000 less than that given. Putting at 400,000 the 
number of effective men capable of labour which they have lost directly 
by battle, and at 300,000 the number of those who might be still living, 
if they had not sunk under the duties of the army and navy, the result 
will be, that we must assign to Great Britain only 6,397,339 effective 
l^ourers. Of this numl)er a third is employed in agriculture, the other 
,;g|^-thirds in manufacturing or commercial industry. For Great Britain, 
wirefore, must be counted 2,131,446 agriculturists, and 4,264,893 work- 
ilien of other callings, including also the idle and the paupers. Adopting 
ft)r Great Britain the same relative calculations as for France, in order 
fpvfind a comparative estimate of the human and animal force employed 
iff agriculture, we shall have — 

‘ Of the human race 5,000,000 equivalent to 2,132,446 effective labourers. 


Full grown horses 1,250,000 8,250,000 

Oxen and cows 5,500,000 13,250,000 


‘ Total force applicable to agriculture 24,632,446 v 

‘The proportion, therefore, of this total force thus applied to agricffl- i 
ture, to that of the human race, is as twelve to one. Consequently the 
agriculturi.sts of Great Britain, by the use they make of domestic animals, 
have contrived to create a force twelve times that of their own corporal 
power. 

‘ It is calculated that the total number of hectares of land in Great 
BJritain is 21,643,000. Thus, for 1000 hectares, Britain employs 
an animate force equal to that of 1138 labourers. Inis we see is niuch 
greater than with us, since the result before given for France was 878 
labourera to 1000 hectares, 
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* If the English obtain a greater produce from their land, it is because 
they employ in its cultivation a greater productive force. . It is to be 
lamente(l that the data for Ireland are not so precise as those for Great 
Britain. The actual population of Ireland somewhat exceeds the fifth of 
that of France. But as industry there is in a less advanced state, we will 
suppose that the total of the force applied to agriculture in Ireland is 
simply the fifth of the analogous force in France. Whence we * shall 
have— 

‘ yigrk'uUuntl Force of the three Kingdoms. 

* Great Britain 24,632,446 c(fcctive labourers. 

* Ireland 7,455,701 

' ‘Total 32,088, 147* 

!!: The sequel in a future Number. 

War Song. 

THE ADVANCE OV THE ARABS AOAIVST TUK EMPEROR HBRACLIjS. 

The dust is rising, like a cloud. 

And yet no gale has past ; 

It hovers now a mighty shroud. 

And hark ! a trumpet lilast ! 

And surge on surge the lances glow. 

Like a war-deluge’s o’erflow. 

They come, they come, the Desert sons ! 

The trainplers of the shield, 

Their track is white with warrior’s bones. 

Now, Roman! fiy or yield. 

Fling but a spear, tliy recreant blood 
Sluill be the dog and raven’s food. 

Whence come they? From the Sun’s o^vn land, 

, That gives them all its fire; 

Their’s are the red, resistless hand — 

The Fleet that never tire ; 

Whirl’d in their grasp, the scymitar. 

Is deadly us a shooting star. 

Fly, Roman, fly — to stand were death — 

Go chain the thunder storm ; 

Go brave the Simoom’s burning death, 

That blasts thee — haughty u'orm. 

Go drain the ocean a\ ith thv targe, 

Tlien shalt thou stand the Arab’s charge ! 

Now, Roman, count the desert sands — 

Now, count the ocean waves; 

Then count \on thousand, thousand bands, 

Then fight — predestined slaves ! 

As well to your faint eye were given 

To count the midnight hosts of Heaven. V 

Look on the crimson flag that swings, 

A meteor o’er that cloud ; 

Itft^c was in the blood of kings j 
Now proudest of the proud ! 

Heraclius it shall drip with thine, ■ ; - 

Last king of thy devoted line I Polu 
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Letters from Abroad. 

:Slo. L 

* TUt^ Mediterranean— Greece---Egypt— the Pyramids, and 
Klysian Fields, 

My dear Friend, Grand Cairo, Oct. 21. 

'TriK promise which you solicited from me before we parted, has 
not yet been fulfilled. When you told me I was about to visit a seai, 
the very shores of which were sacred, and every rock hallowed by 
classic recollections, — when the enthusiasm inspired by your early 
reading of the histories of Greece and Egypt, induced a desire to 
have your knowledge of these countries improved by communications 
from the spot, I readily undertook the task, in the hope that it would 
serve to renew again the intellectual pleasures we had before so often 
shared together. " As, therefore, the revival of these agreeable inter- 
changes of thought and feeling is congenial with my warmest 
wishes, and as their loss or interruption would cause a painful void 
in my enjoyments : so in desiring me to form, by correspondence, a 
series of links which would tend to strengthen the chain of our 
friendship during absence, and preserve it for ever unbroken, you 
impose upon me a duty which it will always give me the greatest 
gratification to perform. 

And yet, say you, after all this acknowledgment, the promised 
duty remains still unfulfilled. Suffer me, then, my friend, to tell 
you why. When, after bidding a long farewell to those white cliffs, 
tOj^hich I had so often returned from foreign shores with joy, the 
| A ridge of Iberian hills announced our increasing distance from 
,^Phome we all regretted j when the golden-sanded floods of 
Jmsitania’s river detained us for a moment, and received a portion 
#our squadron, charged with the richest freight, to emich tb^’ 
Sl^ious capital of a luxurious clime, and pour the wealth of Tliamell 
iS the Tiigus 5 or when crossing the memorable bay of Trafal^at, 
tie Pillars of Hercules greeted our approach toward a friendly p6rt, 
^d Calpe and Abyla first saw our anchors grounded and ot^.^ 
CjUtvass furled 3 — every object by which I was .surrounded might ^ 
have furnished me an interesting theme for correspondence, but oli^ 
idea only held possession of my mind, and, like the serpent-rod 
Aaron, swallowed up the rest. Advancing nearer to our destine 
haven, the chilling hand of death seemed laid upon me, and in the 
prospect of approaching dissolution, Sicily, Home, and Carthage, 
though each immortalized by their exploits upon the very season 
which I navigated, lost for a moment all thcir power to interest, 
and yielded to other and more painful associationS||| ^ 

*KEhe island of Calypso next detained me in her port j but not, 
ciiPt Vith pleasures ; nor even had the goddess and her nyipphs been 

t ’A * 
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there, should I have wanted a Mentor to have watned me. The filial 
duty of Telemachus might have been relaxed by charms and luxuries 
so powerful in union, but the stronger passion which possessed me, 
and which absence had not yet diminished, was proof against every 
possible allurement. 

The scattered islets of the Grecian Archipelago soon after received 
our vessel, amid the labyrinths of their winding channels, and then, 
indeed, a new world was opened to me. Yet even here, while the, 
Olympus of the Cretan Jove— the cradle of the Cytherean Venus— 
the birth-place of Latoua’s twins— the floating Delos, with its sacred 

groves C'olonna, with the ruins of Minerva’s fane — the caverned 

fountain of the Samian sage— the fertile Chios, nurse of Troy’s 
blind Bard— and the impassioned Sappho’s Lesbian Isle— all pre^ 
sented subjects of the deepest interest, 1 was still unable to prepare 
for you the communications 1 had promised ; and had the pain to 
be oppressed by the weight of my own feelings, without the means 
or the power to impart them to others. 

At Smyrna, too, while the channel of the Meles remained to* be 
traced, 1 could never want a subject of interesting research, and a 
topic of agreeable correspondence, which I might indeed have dic- 
iiited upon the banks of the very stream in which the sweetest 
ttiourncr of Adonis laved his infant limbs, while singing on the ver- 
dant spot the plaintive verse of Moschus. 


‘Mourn, Dorian stream, departed Bion mourn ; 
Pour the hoarse murmur from the pallid urn ! 

Sigh, groves and lawns I yc plants in sorrow wave : 
Yc flou ers breathe sickly sweets o’er Bion’s grave I’ 


Idyl, j 


But I had scarcely began, while here, to think of commeiw 
a correspondence in which I should have entered with so muchp! 
sure, before my duty called me to another tjuarier ; and after 
»ing the Grecian Archipelago a second time, landed me at len^ 
^K)n the burning shores of Lgypt. 

Here, surrounded by a crowd of objects completely new to , 
treading the ruins of a city once the mistress of the world, and^ 
Wildercd by the wonders which the history and remains of this c^ 
Tbrat^ country presented to me, the multiplicity of my sensatiowi 
served only to embarrass me, and I could never conquer the difficuL 
tfeiJ which arose when I attempted a selection of such topics as I 
concaved might interest you most. , 

Since that period, however, I have ascended the Nile thus 
ati Jeast, and made some stay in tliis motley peopled tapital, wher*^ 

V the turbulence of my ideas have gradually subsided as the novelty 
^ every thing occasioned it progressively wore away. FtOib 
hence klso I amfabout to depart for a long and weary journey to the 
^ further East / but, to leave no longer unfulfilled a duty 





neglected, I arrest myself for a moment to say something to you of 
my visit to the pyramids of Memphis, monuments deservedly classed 
among the wonders of the world, whether one considers their an- 
tic|uity, situation, or enormity of size and solidity of construction j 
and if in so doing I become the author of a moment’s pleasure to 
yomself, the fatigues of the excursion will be amply repaid. 

' .i should first inform you that my voyage thus far upon the Nile 
^s during the season of its inundation, which commences in June, 
a«ad continues until September, when it reaches its extreme height^ 
and is most tavourable for navigation. This sole phenomenon, the 
wonder of the earliest ages, and the admiration of the present, is 
one on which I might expatiate at length ; but on which so much 
has already been said and written, that you will find in the works of 
the various Egyptian travellers, so well known to you, the most 
minute details regarding it. Its secret sources, and tl»3 causes of its 
annual floods, were deemed objects of discovery and research worthy 
the ambition of the most powerful monarchs of antiquity j and 
it.w a singular fact, that not only were the armies of the ancients, 
expressly directed to that sole end, unsuccessful in their expeditions, 
but that all the enterprises of the moderns, undertaken with th(B 
same view, have hitherto as eifectually failed j and while a netf 
world has been explored in the western hemisphere, and its geography 
brought to a perfection scarcely inferior to that of Europe, the real 
fountains of the Nile are still unknown, and the interior of that 
quarter of the globe in which they take their rise, though the scene 
of the earliest events which history records, remains stiU almost 
a blank within the mere boundaries of its maritime coasts. 


After the interesting details which you will find in Eococke, Nor* 
Niebuhr, Volney, 8avary, and others, on the subject of tho 
^Edation, you will be delighted by the poetical descriptions of 
i^^n, in the tenth Book of his Pharsalia, where, after the arrival 
i^Cjesar in Egypt, and the reconciliation of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, 
paints the magnificence and luxury with which he was entertaiped 
b^that voluptuous (jueen in the royal palace at Alexandria, and ich 
t^muces an interesting conversation between the Roman conqueror 
m the venerable old priest, Achoreus, who enters into a details 
^Cresting from the light it throws on the opinions of that age^'l^^ 
trie valuable for its poetical beauty. In short, there is scared i 
l&d of Greece or Rome who has not interwoven so fertile 
Uowned a subject with his verse 3 nor have the moderns 

S fid a tincture of cheir classic studies, been less copious in tbiilK 
sions to the most celebrated stream of history, fable, or religiou, 
Irpiu ibe divine Tasso, in his ‘ Gerusalemme Liberata, to our 
p6^ of the ' Seasons,’ the majesty of whose verse is suited tO^ W 


* The treasures these, hid from the bounded seal'll 
aacient knowledge ; whence with annual pomp. 





Rich king of floods, o’erflows the sweilin^^iMc I 
From his two springs, in Gojam^s sunny realm. 

Pure welling out, he, through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea, rolls his infont stream. 

There, by the Naiads nursed, he sports away 
His playful youth amid the fragrant isles 
That with unfading verdure smile around : 

Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks, 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treasures of the sky, 

Winds in progressive majesty along : 

Through splendid kingdoms now devolves his maze, 

Now wanders wild o’er solitary tracts 
Of life-deserted sand; till, glad to quit 
The joyless desert, down the Nubian rocks. 

From thundering steep to steep he pours his urn, ^ ‘ 

And Egypt joys beneath the spreading wave. 

It will be suflicient for me to say, that it was on this stream, and at 
this season, that I embarked for my excursion to the Pyramids j and 
you, who know the ciitliiibiasm of my disposition, will readily belkve 
that I embarked with delight. 

\ Accompanied by the janissaries of the government, as a protection . 
' ippm the insults of the Turks, armed with pistols and sabres, to de- 
fend ourselves against the lledonin Arabs, and attended by an 
terpreter, servant, and two or three persons who solicited the 
of joining our party, we (piitted Cairo in the aftenioon — embarl^a 
on board our canja, (a long oared galley,) upon the Nile, just beMe^ 
sun-set ; and, by the light of a brilliant moon, continued our voya^ 
until midnight, rowing over the very surface of the fields and 
dens, which were then covered by the inundation of the river, - 
landing at the foot of the barren hills on which these pyrd 
are built. It would be impossible for me to convey to you, by^^^^^ 
written description, so accurate an idea of their appearance fro^'% 

. hence as you will find in the drawing of Mons. Cassas, accompaiiyi^ 

? ihe third French edition of Volney’s ^ Voyage en 8yrie et cn Egypte> 

, ih:octavo, published ‘ ti Paris, chez Dugour et Durand— an. ^ 
^aild facing page The relative positions and scales of pmfl 

tion observed in these monuments, as well as in the fore-groundj 
4^ objects occupying the view, are given with the greatest fideli| 
so that, with this engraving before }ou, you may almost imag| 
vpdrself on the spot. ’ ^ 

effect produced, during the gradual approacli towards the 
.i(nids,is feebler than one’s anticipations presage, from a cause wbro 
Dehon has, I think, very satisfiictorily explained ; but, when actuafljf 
v^i^bing the sides of these enormous structures, and reposin^lft 
they strike the beholder dumb with astonishment, ahd 
ffiss the with feelings, which as, in my own casett 
ir iUfFer from all that I had ever felt before, were suc h^ th e 
p'doquent pen could not faithfully convey to andtb^i'ftlr 




myself, I am that if my years Were prolohged beyopd 

the common period of existence, and checquered with all the variety 
of whffch a mortal’s history is capable, I could never forget them. 

lie^inoon had not yet yielded up her empire of the night, we 
the south-western angle of the Great Pyramid, still illu- 
l by her declining rays, and after much difficulty succeeded in 
ping its lofty summit. 

lifter remaining here to see the sun rise from the very top of this 
endous monument, and enjoying the novelty and splendour of 
the scene, we descended to the base ; and afterwards penetrated 
into the interior of the Great Pyramid, visiting all its mysterious 
passages and caverned recesses, and feeling the full force of the im- 
pressions which such an external and internal examination of these 
stupendous piles is calculated to inspire. 

, You will remember, I am sure, with peculiar pleasure on this 
occasion, the descent of Rasselas and the Princess, liis sister, into 
those mansions of the dead, and the force and eloquepce of the 
sublime rcHeetions \vhicli it drew from the moralizing pen of 
Johnson ; they are as honourable to his genius as they are worthy 
of the occasion which suggested them ; and I might add, ^at 
who could visit such monuments untouched by sentiments of 
sbttilar nature, would deserve, in every sense, the opprobrium whicH 
j^speare bestows upon — 

' The man that hath not music in his soul, 

And is not moved n ith concord of sweet sounds/ 

* It is here, also, I might offer you, with peculiar propriety, the 
Ctions of a IMohammedau captive in correspondence with his 
you will admire them, both for their beauty and thetei 


Among the variety of princqjles by whicli mankind are actuated, 
tb^re is one,’ says he, ' my dear Aseni, which I scarcely know;| 
--whether to consider as springing from grandeur and nobility of" 
imnd, or from a refined species of vanity and egotism. It is thq^*, 
^ aiular, although almost universal, desire of living in the memory^ ^ 
If posterity j of occupying a share of tlie world’s attention, whea^ 
.i^ahall long since have ceased to be susceptible either of its prai|^|||^; 
. <»icensure. Most of the passions of the mind arc bounded by^thifc.,i 
^ve 5 sometimes, indeed, an anxious hope or trembling fear J 
V^tpre beyond the clouds and darkness that rest iqion our i 
h^izon, and expatiate in boundless futurity, but it is only this aef^ 
love of fame which steadily contemplates its fruition, in the appla^ft 
Ojf gratitude of future ages. Indignant at the narrow limits wb|cp 
dtrSimscribe existence, ambition is for ever struggling i" 
beyon<bthem, to triumph over space and time, and to bear a 
ht jleast, above the inevitable oblivion in which eve^pHhing elsirl 
y|,ps must be involved. It is this, indeed, which pn 
Braid, FolU, Y ^ 




the patriot to his most heroic achievemetits ^'"l«?hich inspires ftte 
sublimest strains of the poet; and breathes ethereal fire into, the 
productions of the painter and the statuary ; for this the m&narcii 
rears the lofty column ; the laurelled conqueror claims the triumphal 
arch j while the obscure individual who moved in an humllle I 
asks but a plain and simple stone to mark his grave, and^ 
the next generation this important truth, that he was borii, I 
and was buried. It was this passion which once erected the 
Numidian piles, whose ruins we have so often regarded with wpn^ 
as the shades of evening — fit emblems of oblivion ! — gradually s1^| 
over and enveloped them in darkness. It w'as this which gave beifig 
to those sublime monuments of Saracen magnificence which nod in 
mouldering desolation as the blast sweeps over our deserted plainA^ 
How futile are all our efforts to evade the obliterating hand of tiipe I 
As I traversed the dreary wastes of Egypt, on my journey to Grand 
Cairo, I stopped my camel for a while, and contemplated in awfiil 
admiration the stupendous Pyramids. An appalling silence pre- 
vailed aroudB, such as reigns in the wilderness when the tempest 
is hushed, and the beasts of {)rey have retired to their dens. The 
myriads that had once been employed in rearing these lofty 
inem^toes of human vanity, whose busy hum once enlivened the 
lolitude of the desert, had all been swept away from the earth by 
the irresistible arm of death — all were mingled with their native 
dust — all were forgotten. Even the mighty names which tb||^ 
sepulchres were designed to perpetuate, had long since faded firan 
remembrance j history and tradition afforded but vague conjectures, 
ind the Pyramids imparted a humiliating lesson to the candidate for 
immortality !’ 

Such, my friend, were the feelings and reflections with *wh||i'I 
dso viewed those stupendous piles ; and never did the human raife 
appear to me so truly in the light in which they should be viewed, 
IS during the moments which I passed in silent meditation before 
bhOB.e pride-abasing monuments ! — I confess with Volney, 

’ Rien ne pent exprimer la varidte des sensations qu’on y dprouv 
la hauteur de leur sommet, la rapiditd de leur pente, rampleui| 
ieur surface, le poids dc leur assiette, la memoire de temps quV 
rappellent, le calcul du travail qu elles ont coht^, I’id^e que 
immenses rochers sont I’ouvrage de I’homme si petit et si follS 
jui ranipc h leurs pieds ; tout saisit h la fois le coeur et reag 
Pdtonnement, de terreur, d’humiliation, d’admiration, de resp 
Sfcr&c.-^p. 239. 

H. de Pauw, after some very excellent observations, in whiefi^e 
lotnbats successfully the absurd opinion of those monuments be^g 
Iht^nded for astronomical purposes, falls into an error in suppo^Jj^ < 
Dr. Shaw, that the sarcophagus of the royal chamber 
intended for the reception of any carcase, although he aasuijoil 
elf great credit for being the first to reflect, that thkxtol^ 
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xbi^lit be what the E^ptians called the tomb of Osiris, the super- 
stition attached to the construction of which consisted in making 
jjthe rays of the sun descend around it, without causing any shadow 
ground at mid-day. The Egyptians were too good astro- 
^n^Wp not to know, that to produce such an effect permanently, 

' th^lririonuments should have been erected within the tropic. But 
will see the whole of his reasoning in his ‘ Rechcrches Philo- 
^^hiques sur Ics Egyptiens et Chinois,’ where, among many extra- 
®gaht conjectures and dogmatic assertions, you will find some 
Interesting facts to repay the attention of a perusal. 

If the colossal pyramids themselves are objects of peculiar in- 
terest, from the wonders they display, or the lessons they teach to 
the artist, the antitjuary, and the idiilosopher, the region in which 
they are situated is not less so to the admirer of classic literature ; 
for, as Sav ary corret:tly observes, " C’est dans les riches campagnes 
qui les ciivironnent, (pie la fable phupi les Cliainps Elisces. Lea 
canaux ({ui les traversent Font le Styx, le Lethe; penetre des id^es 
de la mythologie, on emit voir les ombres des hcros, et des hommes 
vertueux voltiger ii ses c6tcs. On croit entendre Ic dernier adieu 
d’Euridice. Combicn res lieux, ccli^bri's par ()rph(:e et Hom^re, 
ont pret6 d’images touchantes ii la pocsie !’ 

The descent into hell is generally understood among the learned 
t^^ be a form of admission into the mysteries, of all those, more 
especially, who endeavoured to prove themselves the most illustri- 
ous benefactors of mankind. Of these mysteries, the Egyptians 
may be, perhaps, esteemed the original authors ; and the descent 
of their king llhampsinitus to the infernal regions is older than that 
of^ercules, who visited hell by the river Acheron, from whence 
he brought back with him the dog Cerberus, whose foam overspread 
the country with uconitum. Adonis was celebrated for having the 
liberty of descending to Acheron, or the infernal regions, and of 
r^urning again at certain seasons, alluded to by Theocritus : 

‘ And could not on his hills Adonis fire 
* ■ The raving goddess with such wild desire, 

^ That to her breast she drew his quivering breath. 

And lock’d his limbs in hers, though chilled by death.’ 

/ And again, in the fifteenth Idyllium of the same poet, whefrd 
liaaid to be the only hero who possessed that privilege. You will 
Jfed it in the beautiM hymn on the death of Adonis, sung by ibe 
Gicek girl in the hall of the palace at Alexandria, descriptive of ^ 
fl^ied tapestry that adorned its sumptuous walls : 

* Sweet-smiling arbitress of love. 

Queen of the soft Idalian grove ; 

Whom Gol^os, and the Erycian height, 

And thy fair fanes of gold delight ! , 

HovV loved the down-shod hours have led 
Thy own Adonis from the dead, 

Y 2 
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To all thy ardent wishes dear, 

Restored to bless the closing year. 

» «E' « « « 

Behold that tapestry diffuse 
The richness of the Tyrian hues ! 

E’en they who tend Milesian sheep 
Would own, ’tis softer far than sleep ! 

Amid this bed’s relie\ing sliade, 

Mark rosy-arm’d Adonis laid ! 

And ou that couch survey the bride. 

Rejoicing in the vernal pride 
Of liirn, whose love-einliathed kiss 
(ilows with the breath of eager bliss I 
Now let her joy. — But ere the morn 
Shall dry the dews that gem the thorn. 

His image to the shore we’ll bear 
AVitli robes unzoned, and flowing hair; 

AVitli bosoms ojiened to the day. 

And warble thus the choral lay : 

‘ Thou — thou alone, dear youth, ^tis said, 

Canst leave the mansions of the dead ; 

And passing oft the dreary bourne. 

Duly to earth’s green seat return 1 
Such favour not th’ Atridm knew, 

Nor who the fleecy flocks o’erthrew; 

Nor Hector, Ids fond mother’s joy, 

Nor Pyrrhus, proud of plundered Troy; 

Nor e’en Patroclus, great and good, 

Nor they who boast Deucalion’s blood; 

Nor Pelop’s sons; nor, first in fume, 

' The high Pelasgian’s blazoned name.’ 

Propitious, <)! Adonis, hear. 

Thus bring delight each future year I 
Kind to our vows Adonis prove. 

And greet us with returning love. 

But I am wandering beyond rny limits : yet 1 cannot close with- 
out telling you, that 1 did not letive a spot to which I was ri vetted 
by 90 many charms, without a mixture of regrets and wishes. Among 
the latter was that of seeing your name inscribed beneath the one of 
Lady Hester Stanhope, on its entrance, as she is the only European 
lady that has ever visited these monuments ; and in wishing you 
the honour of an equal distinction, it was in the assurance that it 
would furnish you with agreeable recollections for life. The other, 
and scarcely less ardent wish, was that of going from hence to the 
Lybian Oasis, to drink at the Fountain of the 8un, which Herodotus, 
in his Melpomene (181) thus describes : ^ The Ammonians have 
also a fountain of water which at the dawn of morning is warm, os 
the day advances it chills, and at noon becomes excessively cold ; as 
th^ day declines its coldness diminishes ; at sun-set it is again warm, 
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and its warmth gradually increases till midnight.’ The following 
is a description of the same fountain by Silius Italicus : 

‘ Stat fano vieina novum et memorabilc, lyinpha 
Quae nasccntc die, quae defieientc tepescit, 

Quaeque ri^^et medium cum Sol aoecndit (ilympum, 

At(iue eadem rursis nocturnis fervet in umbris/ 

And it is to this same fountain that allusion is made in the follow- 
ing beautiful melody of Moore : 

* Fly not yet ! the fount that play’d. 

In times of old, throujrh ATiimon’s shade, 

Thouf^h icy cold by day it ran. 

Yet still, like souls of love, began 
To burn when night was near. 

And thus should woman’s heart and looks 
At noon l)e cold as ^vinter brooks, 

Nor kindle, till the night returning. 

Brings their genial hour for burning ; 

Oh stay I oil stay 1 
Joy so seldom weaves a chain 
Like this to-night — that oh ! ’tis pain 
To break its web so soon 1’ 

The echo of the strains in which I have so often heard these lines 
uttered, still lingers on my ear, nor shall I ever cease to remember 
them ; though in the path which I am about to tread, every step of 
which will increase the distance between us, tbe memory of them 
must be like the sensation inilicted by the arrow of the Indian Cupid, 
whose shaft is flowers, but whose point is barbed with the stings of 
bees, for a reason well explained by Dante, when he says — 

f nessun maggior dolore, 

Che ricordarsi del’ tempo fclice, 

Nella miscria 

But during my voyage u})on the Nile, while visiting the temples 
of Osiris, I shall endeavour, occasionally at least, to lose my iortt>WS 
at his shrine, if he be the god that Tibullus has thus invoked : 

‘ Thee sorrow flies, Osiris, god of wine ! 

For songs, encluiuting lovo, and dance are thine : 

Fresh flowers and ivy thy fair head surround, . 

And a loose saffron mantle sweeps the ground 
With purple robes invested now you glow, 

The shrine is shown, and flutes melodious blow ; 

Come then, my god — ^l)ut come hedewed with wine ! 

Attend the rites, and in the dunce combine ; 

The rites and dances are to genius due : 

Benign Osiris ! stand confessed to view 1* 

£l£0. 8. B. 1. 
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Manaoempnt of Tit^ Bombay Courier, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 

Sir, Bombay, 17th February, 182?. 

The deception practised in the management of the ^ Bo||ib$y 
Courier’ is as gross as was that of the abolition of the Censorship 
at this Presidency. It is no doubt supposed by the world, since 
the order of the Court of Directors was promulgated at Bombay, 
prohibiting the servants of tlio East India (hnnpany from having 
any connection with any newspaper after the 1st December, 1826, 
that the ^ Bombay Courier’ is (juite independent of the Government ^ 
No such thing ; Mr. M‘Adam, a surgeon in the Company*s 
service, is still the Editor, and that, of course by the express per- 
mission of the Government, although contriu-y to the express orders 
of the Court of Directors 3 but Mr. Mh^dam holding the Editorship 
j is of course dependent on the Government, by whose permission he 
' holds it, much more so, indeed, than if the licensing regulations 
■Vij^re in forec. 

The boon thus granted to him by the Government is, however, 
not gratuitous 3 servile as the paper was before to the Government 
and insolent as it was to the King’s (’ourt, that servility and that 
insolence are iiot to be compared with its present servility and insor 
lence j and this is the honourable price which Mr. M'Adam pay? for 
his exemption from the order of the Court of Directors, an order, 
which it is now; tpnte evident the Honourable Court could never 
have meant to be put in force, and was only published as a sort of 
salvo to their own credit 3 for if the Government here had really 
believed their honourable masters to be serious in the denunciationil 
'Whic^hat order contained, high and mighty as our " beloved hej^*; 
_ and hi^' associates are, they would not have iired to treat that ord^.' 
f' with the utter contempt which they did. 

You will have seen in that very paper, the ^ Courier,’ the account 
of the meeting of the Native School Book Society, and the grossly 
adulatory speeches of the Natives to the ^ beloved head.* Do you 
■ really suppose these were the speeches of those Natives ? Look at the 
language, — they are in fact composed and written out by some of 
the Committee, of which Committee the self-same Dr. M^Adam 
who prints them in his paper is one 3 — they are then handed to these 
Native gentlemen, who read them with great difficulty, sometimes 
OMnot read them at all, and who do not understand them, but arc 
Mtonished and pleased at the applause which follow their effusions, 
meeting of 1825, a very respectable Hindoo could not read* 
words of his own speech, and was literally obliged to sit doi/Wi 
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after many absurd attempts, which nearly convulsed the meeting 
with laughter. 

Mr. Elphinstone has all at once become affable to the Natives, 
and aims at popularity with them, though till lately he never thought 
aAi them j — his object was popularity with those who had a voice 
inlfehgland, and particularly with those who had a voice in Leaden- 
hall Street, and he gained that popularity by letting the Civil 
Servants do as they pleased, and increasing their salaries ; but this ^ 
license of the Civil Servants was of course the most cruel oppres- 
sion to the Natives. Mr. Elphinstone is now grown, as I said 
before, affable to the Natives : the Government House was full of 
them the last new-year’s day. Shall I tell you the reason of this 
change ? Mr. Elphinstone is turning every stone to get an address 
from the Natives on leaving the Government ; he will of course 
succeed j it will be drawn up by Mr. Warden, and none of the Natives 
%ill venture to refuse his signature. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

0. P. Q. 


Tributary Lines to the Memory of Sir David Ochterlony, 
Major-General of the Bengal Army. 

Illustrious Chief, farewell ! — Thy trophied shield 
Records the deeds of many a well-fought field. 

There, India’s plains with tropic palms appear, 

Where feats of valour mark’d thy young career : 

There, Delhi’s regal towers resplendent shine. 

Where Lake’s immortal name is wreath’d with thine : 

And there, Nepal, in mountain grandeur stern, 

Lifts to the skies her ‘ Conqu’ring Hero’s’ cairn. 

Never was Chief more worthy to command. 

Thy sword enforcing what thy wisdom plann’d : 

Never was Chief more cheerfully obey’d, 

For all thy marches still to triumph led. 

How like a brother, in the hour serene, 

Thy soul unbended o’er the social scene 1 
With thee ’twas still the soldier’s pride to share 
The blithesome banquet and the toils of war. 

When dark on wild Nepal the clouds were hung, 

And o’er the plains their gloomy shadows flung, 
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The deep’nin^ darkness boded no despair. 

It was enough to know— that thou wert there ! 
Bright as the arch that doth the storm illume, 

Thy name was Hope’s bright bow amidst the gloom. 
0, then ’twas thine to fire on mountains far 
Our beacon-light, — Britannia’s glorious star I 
The gaze of nations saw it kindling spread 
From cliff to cliff, till all the darkness fled. 

And bright reflected from the realms of snow, 

Its splendour cheer’d wide India’s plains below: 
From mountain-thrones dread Tyranny was hurl’d. 
And in its o^\n pure lieavcn the Cross unfurl’d! 

To India’s tribes thy name was long endear’d, 

For valour honour’d, and for faith revered : 

Thy mind with keen discernment quick survey’d 
The Native’s soul in every varying shade : 

Sincere to thee, they in return did find 
In thee the gen’rous and indulgent Friend: 

But when they form’d the treach’rous dark design, 
To mark the vain disguise at once was thine : 

Thy English spirit then indignant rose. 

And open vengeance crush’d thy secret foes. 

Thy name henceforth shall be our battle-cry ; 

And n ith the shout we conquer, or wc die : 

That name for ever to the Sepoy dear. 

Amidst the fight will thrill upon his car! 

Ilis deeds shall still the rolls of Fame adorn. 

And show what valour lives with soldiers born. 

Yes, when the battle-field, or fortress calls 
To give the charge, or mount the guarded walls. 
Along the ranks th’ exulting sound shall spread, 

‘ Such were the soldiers Ochtcrlony led !’ 

Lamented Chief— though now (with glory won 
And laurels graced) thy triumphs here are done. 

Thy name shall live along th’ embattled line. 

And mingle, hallow’d, with the votive wine : 

The plains shall boast, and mountain echoes swell 
That cver-honour’d name.— Brave Chief,— farewell ! 
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Medical Department of Bengal, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Si^, Bengal, January 1, 1827. 

In some of your late Numbers, I have observed several letters 
on the subject of the Medical Department of Bengal, and its much 
neglected interests, which I hope may attract the notice of the 
Courts of Directors or Proprietors, as I fear that this degraded line 
of service can hope for no aid from the local Government, which, 
having few friends to serve, or jobs to effect, in that line, take no 
interest in the welfare of its members. 

For the last five years^ this department appears to have been 
more especially chosen by the Bengal Government to be degraded 
and trampled upon in its senior branches 3 their lengthened periods 
of service has only drawn down on them the greater contempt and 
asperity of the ruling powers ; who, entirely ignorant of what 
should be known of medical duties, and tioundering in the dark, 
when they hope to produce public! good, are sure to cause only 
confusion and trouble. As an example, amongst many others, the 
General Orders of Government, of ‘ 22 d March 1823, is a bright 
instance, where, leaving patronage in the hands of subordinate 
authorities, instead of laying down distinct rules for its disposal, it 
has set the whole department, at every station in the army, in 
opposition to each other, and established a system of favouritism, 
and laid the foundation of heart-burnings, that good men would 
revolt at : but no man dare point this out 3 if he did so, he would 
be marked in the sequel. 

It is now above two years since a most respectful memorial 
from the Bengal INIedical Service is said to ha\ e been forwarded, 
through the local Government, to the Court of Directors, imploring 
them to take the miserable and dreary prospects of the department 
into consideration 3 but as yet no reply is vouchsafed to it. How 
different was the conduct of the Court to their Civil Service, when 
the memorial regarding their pension went home ? But it is to be 
hoped, though the justice of the Court towards their Medical 
servants is tardy, that it will not be altogether withheld 3 but that 
some more adequate and respectable provision than the present 
pension will be allowed to surgeons who have served above twenty 
years in India, exclusive of furloughs. 

No surgeon in the Company’s service can at present retire from 
it on the pension only. ^Vill ISOl. per annum su})port a gentleman 
in common comforts, who has worn out his constitution by twenty- 
six or twenty-eight years’ service in India ? The consequence is, 
that rather than retire on this annuity, the invalid surgeon lingers 
out a miserable existence in India, — ^lie dies there. As to the 




higher pensions attached to the grades of Superintending-surgeoH 
and to that of Member of the Medical Board, it b true that if a 
man’s constitution be strong enough to enable him to outlive all 
his contemporaries, he will reach these grades j but all the service 
know, that Dr. Alexander Gibbs, who has served in India foi|K* 
four years, is not yet entitled to his pension as a Member ofnhe 
Medical Board. And of all those who have been in the Company’s 
Bengal Medical Service, two individuals only arc alive who enjoy 
the pension of this grade, Drs. Fleming and Cochrane ; and both 
these gentlemen are verging on, if not exceeding, eighty years of 
age. Can it then be said, that this is a retiring pension for men 
now in the service to hope to attain ? In the Bengal Medical 
Department, such an expectation would be hopeless. The 
Court of Directors ought, in justice to a meritorious and much 
neglected class of public servants, to take the retiring pensions of 
each grade of their medical servants into consideration, with a view 
to grant such increase us they imperiously call for. 

Many of the surgeons on the Bengal establishment are of equal 
Standing in the service with individuals who are now lieutenant- 
colonels in the army j and when it is considered, that an assistant- 
surgeon must be twenty-two years of age before he can be nomi- 
nated to the service, while a cadet can be appointed at fifteen, is it 
too much to hope, that the retiring pension of the surgeon may 
approximate nearer to that of a field-ofiicer than at present it does? 
Chaplains are allowed to retire on the pension of major, after fifteen 
years’ actual service in India ; and is it too great a boon to hope, 
that the Honourable Court will allow full surgeons to retire on an 
equal pension, after twenty or twenty-two years of actual service in 
India ? say twenty-five years’ service, including three for a furlough, 
A surgeon in his Majesty’s anny, after thirty years’ service in 
Europe, is entitled to 1 55. a-day pension j and surely twenty years 
of actual service in India, in the Military Department, is equal, in 
the tear and wear of constitution, to thirty years’ service in Britairu 
The miserable pension of UOl. per annum, or 190 /., is quite inade- 
quate to the support of a retired surgeon j and it behoves the Court 
of Directors to make some more liberal provision, more especial^ 
for those who have served for a lengthened period beyond seventeen 
years, which at present entitles medical officers to retire on captain’s 
pension. 

The pension of a superintending-surgeon should be made at leaai 
equal to that of a lieutenant-colonel. And why the Honourable 
Court should have withheld the name and the rank of iuspectora of 
hospitals from this grade of their Medical Service, is only another 
i;; Aroof of the disregard and neglect shown towards the 
[^ department by their Honourable Masters. Would this be thi^ £i|e 
they King’s servants? In the British service, ydMi 
‘fildia Company profess to adopt as their model, an inspector ,^ 
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Wpititls ranks with’ a colonel in the army. Dr. Burke in 
iSierefbre^ takes rank even of the Members of the Medical Board, 
who rank only with lieutenant-colonels 5 whereas our superintend^ 
fe»-surgeons, who actually ought to be inspectors of hospitals, and 
perform the duties of such, rank only with majors in the array. 

B not this a proof of the low and degraded state of the medical 
department in the India Company’s service, and the total disre^rd 
«hown to their interests, even in the highest branches of their linef 
Yet it is surprising to see the number of well-educated young men , 
who, deceived by an expectation of better things, have entered the 
Company’s Medical Service, and are now labouring for their sup- 
pprt in India, without a hope of ever being able to revisit their 
native country. It becomes your duty, Mr. Editor, to expose the 
real state of this service in England, and not to permit its degraded 
jUid oppressed condition to continue unknown ^ that others, at least, 
may avoid the errors which the ignorance of those now in the 
service led them into. 

As to the pensions attached to retired IMembers of the Medical 
Board, I must say I consider them adequate, or nearly so, if they 
could only be reached in any reasonable period of service ; it is not 
with the amount of that pension, but with the time it takes to reach 
it, that I am disposed to find fault, for this last makes it a dead 
letter to the service. If a pension is so given, that a man has little 
or no chance of living to obtain it, of what value can it be to him ? 
and seeing that the only two individuals who enjoy this pension are 
nearly eighty years of age, who, now in the lower ranks of the 
service, can look to obtain it ? Upon this subject, I think the 
postscript to the Bengal memorial, above referred to, stating the 
comparative prospects of the departments at the three Presidencies, 
upon the four years’ time to the Medical Board, being introduced, 
contains arguments so unanswerable as to the low condition of the 
Bengal service, compared with that of the other two Presidencies, 
♦hat I shall here annex it in a note ; showing, at least, the superior 
chances of attaining the higher pensions at the sister Presidencies. 
I^e utter disregard into which it is understood the Bengal Medical 
il^rd has fallen for many years, would lead me, as a well-wisher to 
Uie department, to hoj)e, that the Court of Directors will requite 
that the Military Secretary to Government should no longer be 
permitted to usurp their powers, but that the opinion of the Board 
should lead the Government in all ])oints relative to the department.( 
B is geneially beljevcd, that bad this been attended to, the situation 
of apothecary-general would not be held at present by the gentle- 
who now holds it, and the Governor-General would have bean 
fa>vad> from the imputation of truckling to one of his Council, at the 
of the interests of the department, which the Medical Boar4 
alii, were disposed to uphold. 

To piace the ac^Yantagea as to pension, of the Medical ^rvica of 
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the three Indian Establishments, upon an equal footing* it wiB 
become absolutely necessary to re-model the higher grades in 
Bengal and Madras, so as to bring them on a par, as to the chance 
of superior pension, with the Bombay establishment. To effect 
this, it appears to me that the most equable and just arrangemeftt 
would be, to grant to a specified number of the senior superih^ 
tending-surgeons of the Presidencies the personal allowances of a 
Member of the Medical Board, together with the pension of that 
grade j thus giving the three establishments the same chance of 
advantage as to jiensions, according to the numerical strength of 
each establishment, wliich at present is so much in favour of 
Bombay, and so much against Bengal. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A, 


Postscript of a Memorial from the Bengal Medical Establishment to the 
Court of Directors y forwarded in 1824. Not yet replied to. 

* Since this memorial was drawn out, the orders of tlie Court of Direc- 
tors introducini( a tour, ])y rotation of four years, to each member of the 
Medical Boards, to take efleet in Bengal from the 1st May 1824, have 
been published ; its efiects upon the department in accelerating promo- 
tion and advancement to the higher rates (»f pension, when compared 
with the establishments at the sister Presidencies, may be briefly noticed. 
The establishment in Bengal is limited to .*100,’ {thouo'h now increased to 
350,) ^ that at Madras at 210, and that at Bombay to 120 in number ; to 
each a board of three members is attached ; being to the first as I to 100, 
to the second as 1 to /O, and to the third as 1 to 40 ; in that proportion, 
therefore, will thi; res])ectivc services benefit from the system now intro- 
duced ; so that, in fact, to bring Bengal upon an cepud footing with Bom- 
bay, the seven senior members on the jnedieul list should receive the 
salary each of a member of the Medical Board, and become entitled to 
pensions of 500/. per annum, after tno years services as such ; also to be 
removed from their appointments (and to return upon the service if they 
choose) after four vears tour, giving place to others. The marked dis- 
advantages of the Medical Department in Bengal, when compared with 
Bombay and IVIadras, and whieli must yearly increase, may be noticed by 
a glance at the Army Register of the respective Presidencies; where it will 
be seen that the junior member of the Medical Board in Bengal is a full 
surgeon of .30th October 1797 ; the junior member at Madras is a full 
surgeon of Pith January 1802; and the junior member at Bombay 
entered the service only in the year 1807 ! ! 

* The last member who vacated his seat at the Medical Board of Bom- 
bay, appears to have passed through the service in 32 years ; a period of 
service wliich brought the senior auperintending-surgeon in Bengal to his 
present rank only in 1814, or 10 years ago ; whereas the three last promo- 
tions to superintending surgeon .at Bombay was attained each within 20 
years service ; the last promoted, Mr. (i. Ogilvy, being an assistant- 
.jsurgeon of llth August 1805, was junior in standing to Messrs* S. 
plough and William Panton of the Bengal Service. The disparity and 
)djjiaavantages in Bengal are further exemplified by the fact, Mr* 
Of. Ogilvy, at Bombay, by the next tour of rotation in the Bombay Board* 
Cwi^ui two and a half years,) must necessarily stand first for a seat in 



tlhe'Bbmbay Medical Board, entitling him, after two years servic^therehi, 
to the pension of 500/. per ann., whereas the junior siiperintending-sUT^^eoii 
of Bengal, already 28 years in the service, will require four rotftions of tll<» 
Medical Board, or 16 years longer, to place him as junior member of tho 
Board ; the forjuer cannot exceed 20 years, but the latter cannot be less 
than 48 years, in passing through the respective services ; and this will 
be found to apply, in a still greater degree, as their respective services 
advance under tlie operation of the present system. It is hoped that 
the consideration of the statement may weigh in favour of some further 
benefit to the Bengal Medical Department, to place it on a parity with 
those of the sister rresidencies.' 


East and West India Trade. 

Our readers will recollect the jxiiiis we took to show the fallacies 
of Mr. Huskisson’s speech o?i the East and ’West India Trade, in 
reply to Mr. AVhitniore’s motion for a Coniniittee of Inquiry. We 
are glad to sec that this subject has since excited the attention of 
others ; and that, in a small work, entitled, ‘ The Anti- Slavery Re- 
porter,’ some details are given which arc worth repeating here, 
more especially as it is probable that the original work is not gene- 
rally known in India. After introducing the del)ate, which we have 
given at great length in the ‘ Oriental Herald’ for June, with notes 
on the several speeches, the writer says ; 

‘ It was asserted by Mr. Ifuskisson, that no benefit whatever was 
derived to the We^t (iidiaus from tlieir monopoly of the British sugar 
market. Now, if this position were deemed to be correct, it does seem 
extraordinary that that monopoly should he prolonged. It cannot be 
denied that the desire of its ahv)Iihon is very general tliroughoutthc king- 
dom, and has boon expressed in iaimmerahle petitions to Parliament, 
Nether can it he denied that this monopoly is felt, and that it unques- 
tionably operat('s, as a grievance in the case of large classes, both in this 
country and in British India, wlio complain of its pressure, and who call 
for its extinction. Under these circumstances, nothing can be conceived 
more ungracious, than to reject a prayer so consonant to all the recog- 
nized principles of our commercial policy, and to retain restrictions 
offensive ana injurious, us vvcll as nnjn.st to innltitudes, while it is adw 
mitted that they yield no advantage to any other party. It is perfectly 
obvious, that if this statement were believed to he true, there could be no 
ground for caution or hesitation as to the course to be taken : it would 
be both unreasonable and absurd to continue the monopoly in question 
for a single hour. If it is to lie maintained in spite of all the strong 
reasons which exist for abolishing it, this must ludsc from a conviction 
the very opposite to that which has been expressed, namely, that consi- 
derable benefit is in some way or other derived from it by the West 
Indians. And it is some presumption, at least, in favour of this opinion, 
that they and their partizans (among whom we should he sorry to number 
Abe lUfht Honourable Gentleman) are alone eager to defend and protect 
lihie monopoly. » - 

* One ground assigned for believing tbat the monopoly is of no real 
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benefit^to the West Indians, is, that as more of their sugar is im]K>rt64 
iato^this country than is consumed there, the surplus being exported 
contin^t, its price cannot Im enhanced in consequence of the mon^ 
j^oly ; be(;ause the price on the continent must necessarily regulate 
l^rice in England. Admitting this as a general principle, yet, we wouI4 
ask, how it happens, that tliough the AVest Indians are now at libertf'lQ 
export their surplus directly from their plantations to the continttiti 
they prefer sending it first to England, and then from England to thf 
continent, though it thus becomes loaded with double freight, insurance 
commission, and shipping and landing charges ? This otherwise strange 
proceeding is to be explained only on the principle of their deriving, Va 
Borne way, a very great advantage from their monopoly of the British 
market. And the fact is, that the drawback on the rcfinctl sugar export^ 
from this country is so regulated, as not only to compensate to the Wifeitl 
Indian planter the lieavy extra charges just mentionen, but to afford him 
a considerable profit besides, all which must obviously come out of the 
pockets of the people of this country. 

Mt is a further proof of the correctness of this view of the subject, 
Hot only that no raw sugar is shipped directly from the West Indies t^ 
the continent, (except in a case to which we shall presently advertA 
though the continental ports are open to receive it ; but that the wholi 
quantity exported thither from this country in a raw state in 1825, fo^ 
example, did not exceed 200 tons, and was probably not even intended 
for sale there, being evidently not more than might be re(}uired for thC 
use of the crews of the ships engaged in the trade between Great Brita!l| 
ftnd the continent. Besides this, there were, in that year, 320,971 cwt., ' 
or 10,049 tons of refined sugar exported to the continent, which, reckofi*. 
ing (as it is reckoned in the cust<nn-house returns) at the rate 34 cwt. o£ 
l^w for each 20 cwt. of refined, would .^ccin to exhibit an export of 
645,652 cwt, of raw, or 27,283 tons. 

* The law at that time allowed to the exporter of one ton of refined 
BUgar a drawback, of 46/. And if it had required 34 cwt. of raw to pro- 
duce a ton of refined sugar, tliis would have been an equitable arrange- 
ment. But, in truth, 30 cwt. of raw sugar is equal, or more than equal, 
to the production of 20 cwt. of refined, besides leaving a considerable 
residuum, after refinement, of both bastards and molasses. 


* The calculation may be thus made : 

• 30 cwt. of raw sugar .yield about 75 lbs. per c^vt., or about 

20 cwt. in all, of refined; on which, previous to July 1826, 
a drawback was allowed on exportation of £46 

* Besides the refined sugar, 30 cwt. of raw yield about 392 lbs. 

or cwt. of bastards : these come into the home market 
nearly on the same footing with raw, which pays a duty of 

TJs. per c\vt. being therefore equal to 4 

^ They also yield about 504 lb. or 4^ cwt. of molasses, which 
coming iit$o the market on the same footing with that pay- 
ing a (luty of 10^. per cwt. are equal to 2 



‘ Making in all £52 12 1-^ 

,^Kow,the whole duty actually paid on the raw sugar which ‘ 

S^MwduiCed all this was, on 30 cwt. at 27# 40 


* Leaving a gain of 
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fh mirly 4d. on each cwt. of the raw siigtf so manufacttt|^ 
prifcinf therefore a profit to the West Indians, on the whole of^V^^ 
^rts from the British dominions (180,000 tons) of about allailHon 
^alf, instead of the 1,200,000/. at which it was usually reckoned. , 

Such was the state of things before the recent change in the mod# if 
li^^^pkilating the drawback. ^ ' 

* Kow, instead of 46/. there Is drawn back on each ton of 

refined sugar exported a sum of ;^4l 8^ 4 

^ The other advantages of bastards and molasses remaining 

the same, amount to 6 19 It 


‘ Making in all J^48 7 19 

the duty paid on 30 cwt. is still only 40 10 0 

♦'iSo that there is left on this transaction, even now, a gain, on 
every 30 cwt. of raw sugar, exported in a refined state, 7/. 17^* lOf* 
being equal to a little more than 5i\ 3f/. per cwt. 

^ In having stated, therefore, the bounty to have been 6^. per cwt 
j^efore the recent alteration, and only 3,v. since, we have been consideiv . 
ably below the mark ; that bounty appearing to have been 8#. 4d. befoit 
its, reduction, and being still, as it appears to us, 5s. 3d. 

' Wc admit it to be open to the West Indians to say, that we have 
estimated the (piantity of refined su»£ar obtained from a cwt. of raw to6 
HkK when we state it at 741b. to 731b. ; but we think not; and if an 
iuvestigation were only allowed, we are confident it would be shown that 
e'ven this estimate is below the truth. Indeed, the arrangement of ihc 
drawback, which allows 41/. 8.v. 4^. to the exporter, seems to assume 
that only 30} cwt. of raw are rcipiired for the production of a ton (f 
irefined ; and even if that calculation were correct, the gain would still 
be 6/. 195. 6fl/. per ton, or 45. 7ld. per cwt. of raw sugar. 

'The yielding of 30 cwt. of raw sugar is, on the above calculation, 
nearly as follows : 

Refined sugar 20 cwt. 

, Bastards 3^ 

Molasses 4^ 

Waste 2 


30* 

^ ' If the operation of this bounty extended only to the quantity actually 
hatported, its effects would be comparatively triflin;j. We should hf 
laying to the West Indians from 120,000/. to 140,(K)0/. in order that SO 
much of their sugar as went abroad might be sold at a cheaper rate to 
our, neighbours than we ourselves can obtain it for; but precisely in thO 
»ame degree as the price of the sugar we export is thus lowered to them# 
the price of our whole consumption enhanced to us. Tjiis effect 
Evitable i' and the enormous extent to which it operate^ppn us M u 
tftXj for the benefit of the West Indies, has been already showil. 


4^40 lye do not vouch for the perfect accuracy of these statem^tl* 11^0^ 
necessarily on data more or less uncertain. This ve^ Imoaik 
^jowever, forms a strong reason for a committm ^ 
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fjijure the East Indies, and only concerns the peq^le of England, but 0f 
PROTECTING DUTY aloiie. “ If tlic people of England,” we presuirid 
' 5[t%ill be argued, “ choose, in their extreme liberality, to give the pQor 
l^est Indian planter eight or nine, or any other number of hundred 
fettllsand pounds annually, wherewith to pay for his drivers and his 
overseers, his stocks ami his whips, his workhouses and his gibbets 
iSfioad; or for his splendid establishments, and seats in parliament at 
home ; is it not most unreasonable in you abolitionists factiously to find 
fault with them on that score ? Why should you interverne, to stop the 
free' course of their eleemosynary contributions? It is not above a 
part of what they raise, without a murmur, to feed the pauperisitn bf 
England. I'lie planters indeed are paupers of another grade, but still 
.they are paupers. Let us not grudge them this trilling boon. It would 
: be cruel to (Irivc them to lay down their equipages ; and to abandon their 
seats in parliament ; and to go over to a burning climate, in order to 
look after their slaves, and to arrest the waste of life which is gbing on 
among them. Let us have pity upon them ! Let us do as w e would be 
done by !” 

* Leaving this appeal in fa\our of the bounty to produce its due elFe%^ 
we will next turn to the protecting duty. Here we freclv admit, that 
it is of the nature of all impolitic restrictions on trade to (to little or no 
good to those in whose favour they are enacted, coin})ared with the e^ 
Wl^y inflict on all besides. Thus it may possibly be with the protecting 
dufy in favour of West India produce. If, however, we were willing 
to admit that it did no good to the West Indians, the tenacity with which 
they cling to it, and ^vhich w e cannot do them the injustice to believe 
springs from pure, disinterested malevolence, w^ould convince us we were 
wrong in our our admission. They never could contend for it with the 
warmth and bitterness which they sometimes display, unless there were 
some advantage to be derived from it.» The amount of that advantage 
we have never pretended to be able accurately to appreciate. But what- 
ever it be, it is at least sufticient, in their estimation, to be worth a 
Solent struggle to retain it ; and, in that of the President of the Board 
of Trade, to be worth the sacrifice of part of liis high and well earned 
reputation for candour and consistency, in order to preserve it to them 
for a somewhat longer period. Generally speaking, it cannot be doubted, 
th|it the removal of this protecting duty would have the effect of m^ 
torlally cheapening one of the necessaries of life. If, at this moment, 
the East Indian merchant can import, without loss, ten thousand tons af 
sugar annually, though loaded with an extra duty of 10/. per ton, it is 
not to be believed that, if the impost were removed, we should not have 
that sugar both cheaper and in greater quantities. But independently of 
this circumstance, which may probably explain the nature of the gain, 
which the West Indians derive from the protecting duty, and the cause 
of the alarm with which they contemplate its removal, we ground out- 
'“.jielyes upon the principle, so fully admitted by the President of the Boaiti 
of Control on this occasion, that its imposition is an act of absdule 
dNijnstiee towards the inhabitants of Indiur— and w'e will add to th^' an 
H^iruel injustice towards our starving manufacturers in 
^ owds the #ahiiig population of Ireland. It is a singular 
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of partiality in the laws which regulate our commerci^oUcy, ^ 

Wip' such a lavish hand, we dispense our bounffiis to a few h^ 

West Indian planters, we refuse to tSe myriads of *our inttd 
and to the swarming and starving population of (ireat Britain®id 
the fair use of their energies, by removing the obstacles "we have 
selves raised to it, and which are declared to be a benefit to no pi 
inerely because those planters object to this exercise of our justice ! 
Iiumanity. And it is no less singular an instance of inconsistency 

S art of one of our most enlightened statesmen and political econoi8SIS|^ 
lat he should be found throwing the broad shield ot his reputation 
influence over such a system. '' ^ 

‘ It was ingeniously stated in the course of the discussion, that if it were 
true that the removal of the protecting duty, on East India sugar for 
example, would produce all the results anticipated from it, then it must 
hftve happened that that sugar would have found its way to the continent, 
and there have come into competition with the surplus sugar of the West 
Indies. Now, even if we could not discover any satisfactory way of 
escape from this dilemma, we should not the less believe that, if free 
.scope were given to this trade, and if the galling restrictions which fetter 
tlie British capitalist in India, and load witli imposts the British merchant 
at home, were removed’, the result itself wouhl furnish the best solution 
O'! the difiiculty. No one understands better than the President of the 
Board of Trade the powerful elfect ])roduccd by tlie mere absence pf 
restrictions upon any particular branch of commerce. This was one of 
main arguments in favour of his mueli maligned measures in respect 
to silk and shipping ; and the result has proved it to be perfectly eon» 
elusive. He cannot doubt that it would prove equally so in this inst^ce. 


. ‘ Blit independently of this general and irrefragable ground of confi- 
dence, we would ask, whether it be not true that there exist a variety of 
impediments to the kind of commerce, the absence of which is so 
strenuously alleged to be prima facie evidence against the probability of 
a large sugar trade with the East Iiidie.s ? If so, all we need say in reply 
is, ‘ Remove your restrictions ; ^et free our energies ; and then if we do 
not succeed, abjure your own principles, and revert to the exploded 
dogmas of other days.’ Umjiiestionably no great trade can be established 
all at once. It must have its beginning, and its gradual progress, Thfe 
was it with East Indian indigo. At present, the cultivation of sugar, 
by British capital, has not even commenced in that ipiarter. The dis- 
couragements both there and in this country are so great, as wholly to 
prevent the application of capital in that direction; and until these dis- 
couragements are obviated, the trade must remain in its present state ofUci- 
pression and insignificance. Tlie necessities, indeed, of the merchant, not 
nis own will, oblige him from time to time to bring sugar to this country as 
dead weight ; but if he were relieved from the burthensome tax he has 
pay upon it, he would bring it freely and regularly, and its growth would 
increase to the full extent of his demand. It is not enough to say to hiiUi 
.you may ebrry the sugar of India to the continent. His ajMwer is, ‘ 
voyage is to Loudon. If I send it to the continent direct I shall have nc 
dead weight for ray ship ; and if I send it to the continent, after hayin|i{ 
Ipada the voyage to England, I shall send it under every posa&bla dis* 
«dv^ge, and loaded with double charges, there also to meet> k aomt 
pthEKpintries, at least, of Europe, as well as in Englan^ 
^^ledOP^uties in favour of their own colonial pledgee* Bliidea> 
Oriem!Heral^jFol,\l Z 
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transa^ns we ^th E^land. It Is there I wish to form my establish- 
ments wd to realize not^only my profits, but iny commissions, inst^ 
ofr tHnsfoiln^ those commissions to foreigners ; and if I must submit 
to send my heavy goods, fmy sugar, for instance,) to the continent, 
I must change my whole plan of trade, and send my light goods thither 
direct, as well as my heavy goods, form my cptahliLdiments there, and 
hhtodon England entirely/ Many other reasons might be assigned to 
lho|V that the real escape from the dilemma on the horns of which it has 
been attempted to place us, is to he found in the removal of the absurd 
tltMitrictions, which prevent the due development of British capital and 
native industry in India; and which most unjustly load with imposts, in 
this country, the produce Of that capital and of that industry. 

‘ We have said that there is one exception to the statement, that no 
sugars go direct from tlie colonies of Great Britain to the continental 
, market. It is the case of some estates in that part of Dutch Guiana, 
#hich, in 1814, was ceded to Great Britain, and in favour of which a 
Btipulatlon was then obtained that their produce should not be brought 
hith er, but carried to Holland. This was thought at the time to be a 
great boon to the proprietors. At this very moment, however, we un- 
derstand that those proprietors are earnestly pressing the Government 
of this country to relieve them from this injurious distinction, and to 
permit them to send tlieir sugars to the Britisli market; the loss to them 
of not being allowed to pass through that market, notwithstanding the 
double voyage, lieing considerable. We have here an additional proof 
of the heavy burden to which this country is subjected for the support 
of slavery. 

^ It is a further confirmation of it, that a practice has recently grown 
ttp of extracting from the molasses imported from the West Indies the 
sugar contained in it, and either bringing that sugar into consumption 
Et home, or exporting it in a refined state to the continent. It seems 
fight to warn the Government of the extensive frauds which may thus be 
practised. It is obviously easy so to manage the manufacture of sugar 
ill the West Indich, as that a very large proportion of saccharine matter 
shall be held suspended in the molasses ; and us the duty on molasses is 
only 10^. per cwt., it is further obvious, that on all the sugar that may 
be extracted from it, and brought into consumption at home, there 
inlght be a clear gain to the importer of \*Js. per cwt., being the difife- 
rence between the duty on sugar and that on molasses. And supposing 
the sugar so produced to pass through the process of refinement, the 
gain would be materially greater. Thirty hundred weight of such taw 
, wigar will have paid of duty on importation only the sum of 151.; and 
yet, when refined and exported, it may yield the same amount of draw- 
back, &c. on its exportation, as we have shown to be derived from the 
fame quantity of Muscovado, when refined and exported, though 30 cwt. 
of Muscovado pay a duty of 40/. 10^. on importation. What is to hinder 
a sugar baker in this coimtiy, having a sugar estate in the West Indies, 
to import all his sugar, in the state of a thick syrup, at the low rate of 
liuty of 10/. a ton, and to receive on its exportation, in a refined state, 
lea amount of draw back which shall afford him a most enormous profftt 
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From a Paper ordered to be printed by the House ofjD^in|6ili 
on the 15th of May 1827> No. 345/ we extract the follc^ng partis 
culars of the East and West India Trade : 

Exports from the United Kingdom to the East Indies, China, 


Total Value. 
Official. 


' Manufactured Cottons Value of manufac- ' 
of all kinds. tured Cottons. 

Yards. Official. 


1814 

£1,696,404 

818,208 

£88,195 

1815 

2,064,566 

1,355,476 

109,644 

1816 

2,18.5,642 

1,705,758 

142,811 

1817 

2,779,626 

.5,316,729 

432,123 

1818 

3,18.5,751 

8,842,046 

698,817 

1819 

2, 373 , 

7,127,661 

556,116 

18'20 

3,272,811 

14,325,276 

1,138,701 

18^21 

4,303,045 

19,896,014 

1,531,293 

182^2 

3,875,934 

20,741,813 

1,639,001 

1823 

4,35.5,431 

23,291,734 

1,741,0.57 

1824 

4,391,800 

21.524,573 

1,765,346 

1825 

3,945,076 

23,059,283 

1,715,222 

1826 

4,877,133 

26,22.5,103 

2,066,596 


Exports from the United Kingdom to the West Indies* 
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Separation.^^A Somiet, 


Official VmIuc of Imports into the United Kingdom from the East 
and PVest Indies.* 


Year. 

East Indies. 

West Indies. 

1814 

6,298;i86/. 

9,022,309 

181.5 

8,038,73() 

8,903,260 

KSK) 

8,310,697 

7,817,895 

1817 

7,687,278 

8,326,926 

1818 

7,337,689 

8,608,790 

1819 

7,.537,.563 

8,188,.539 

1820 

7,562,647 

8,35 1,512 

1821 

6,233,-57 1 

8,367,477 

1822 

5,106,400 

8,0 U;, 764 

182.4 

6,918,540 

8,425,259 

1824 

1 7,312,355 

9,065,546 

l.S2:> 

6,582,058 

7,932,832 

1826 

1 8,()02,8:J8 

8,283,507 


* There is miicli iincerlaiuty in these offieuil values. Coffee from the 
‘ West Indies, for example, is valued at If. per ewt., when its real average * 
value is not 3/. per ewt. Indin-o, on the other hand, from thelEast 
^^Indies, is valued at 2.v. [)(L per lb., when its real average value is at least 
Aflouble that sum. 'J'he import of that article in 182() was 7,1)73,710 lbs. 

^ The difference of value is 1, 088,125/. on that article alone, which oujo^ht 
' to be added to the Kast Indian Aalnation ; n hcreas, for the 226,000 C,wt. 
of coffee imported from the ANVst Indies, there ou^dit to be a deduction 
of 904,000/. at least, thus alterim^ the, comparative amounts to the extent 
of two millions in favour of the East Indies. 


Separation. — A Sonnet. 

How sweet in memory’s visions to review 
Past hours of bliss ;'~to think how oft I press’d 
Thy yieldin^r hand, si',died to thy heavini( breast, 
And trom thy half-closed lids and orbits blue. 
Thy inmost thoughts and tendcrest feelings drew. 
To think how much of thee I then possest, 

And how my ardent passion hoped the rest — 

The vision’s sweet, but yet ’tis bitter too ; 

For, when my wandering thoughts obtrusive tufj)i 
From dreams of moments fled to present truth, 
Pondering the miseries of my exile state, 

I sicken at the change.— Oh ! could I learn 
With joy-inspiring hope my woe to soothe, 

And by the past to juoge my future fate 
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French Discoveries in Nubia. 

There has recently appeared in France a work under the follow-' 
ing title ; ^Journey to Mcroe,tothe White River beyond Faz-oql, in 
the south of the Kingdom of Senn^r, to Syouah, and five other 
Oases, performed from the year 1819 to 18^2^^, by M. bred. Cailliaud, 
of Nantes, accompanied with maps, plates representing the monu- 
ments of those countries, and details relative to their modern state 
and natural history. Dedicated to the King ot F ranee. \ ol. 1, and 
2, in 8vo. price 14 francs. v 

We have not yet had an opportunity of seeing this work in the 
original : but conceiving the country of which it treats to be one of 
great interest, and likely t(ybc especially so to our readers in India, 
we have translated the following account of it from the last Num- 
ber of the " Bnlletiii Unicersd' that has reached us from France. 

When M. Cailliaiid undertook, in 1819, the journey, the account 
of which is announced above, he had already visited a part of Egypt, 
and had conferred with the learned of France, as well t)n what he 
had seen, as on what was to be done preparatory to revisiting, with 
all" necessary facilities for observation, countries which excite 6C 
lively an interest. 

He departed, therefore, for Egypt, under the protection of th< 
government, and v/ith all })ossil)lc instriictions and aids which coulc 
render his researches j)rofital)le to historical and natural science 
and M. Cailliaiid, ha])py cimiigli to have done niorc than could hav< 
been expected even from his fx'al and devotion, has accomplishec 
his inission w ith a success that wall ccuifer on him eternal honOfur 
He is the first Euro})can who has seen regions scarcely known h) 
name, where, before him, no one had been able or willing^ to ven 
ture ; and the results of his journey furnish materials for tilling U] 
immense chasms in the geography and history of the East. Som^ 
of the most important of these results, us they regard history, W( 
have already made known from the monuments seen and drawn b] 
M. Cailliaud, and of the existence of which we were, till now 
ignorant. They elucidate the progress of events which affectei 
those regions watered by the Nile, which are situate several hundred 
leagues Wond the southern frontiers of Egypt. The volumes con 
taining account of this journey, describe these countries bofJ 
physical^ and ethnographically j the nature ot the soil, its nature 
productions, and those procured by agriculture j the mannen 
usages; government, and language of the tribes which inhabit them 
detailed from our traveller’s own observations j and he hal 
beei^M often as he had it in his power, determined, aStrononu 
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cally, the position of the principal places which he visited. A laij^ 
map lays his route before us j and in this, that which strikes us 
most at the first glance is certainly the great number of towns and 
villages which cover, it may be said, each bank of the Nile, in these 
regions where, in fact, it is natural that the population should have 
flocked to the fertile shores of the river. 

Before setting out for Upper Egypt and Abyssinia, M. Cailliaud 
proposed to visit the Oases of Egypt, and especially of Syouah, one 
of the most important of them. Arrived at Cairo, our traveller 
made his preparations for this excursion. Difficulties of every 
kind, and among them native superstition, as hostile as the climate 
and th& desert, presented themselves on all sides. M. Cailliaud sur- 
mounted all. Belzoni had before been enabled to penetrate into these 
regions, by writing on paper magic characters, capable of confound- 
lug his enemies. M. Cailliaud professed himself as powerful a necro- 
mancer as Belzoni himself, and this happy expedient was employed 
at the very gates of Syouah, and when, after eighteen days of pain- 
.ful iparch, he was threatened with being obliged to retrace his 
steps, which he would have been forced to do had not his know- 
ledge of the arts of magic persuaded his guide and the envoys 
of the Sheik. These procured for him the entry into the town, 
situated amidst a rich vegetation and verdure, produced by re- 
servoirs and abundant springs. The Sheiks protected the tra- 
veller and his suite, but the populace, in sj)itc of tlie ordinances of 
tteir chief, were in a general alarm. The people assembled in the 
public square. M. Cailliaud was sent to them : obliged to show 
his papers, he got off by exhibiting an old firman of the Pasha per- 
mitting him to visit the country of the Troglodytes. The sages 
of the place found it all in rule, ancf M. Cailliaud obtained permis- 
sion to visit the antiquities, with the surveillance of guides assigned 
him by the Sheiks of Syouah. The perils incurred formerly by 
Colonel Boutin, who had happily escaped from Syouah, (but whi 
was afterwards assassinated in Syria,) was anything but cheering 
to our traveller j but his prudence was in his favour. He visited 
the ruins, and made drawings of the most interesting of them, but 
he could not obtain permission to enter the holy island of Arach- 
aelo, a place sacred to the Arabs of the Oases. The description of 
Syouah and its environs occupies the fifth, sixth, and seventh chap- 
ters of the first volume j the succeeding chapters relate to the 
other Oases visited by M. Cailliaud, such as Qasr, El-Bftoueyl, El 
jlayz, El Far^lfreh, El Dahhel, El Kargeh, &c. Buf/Veceiving 
mtelligence that an expedition against Dongolali was in contem- 
'^lation, he hastened to return to Cmro. He found Ismael PaAl 
and immediately began his preparations to accompany him > 
%^ia. After some delays, inseparable from an undertakmg of 
natte; and of which M. Cailliaud availed Jumaelf to 



8Qm6 places of Upper Egypt, he at last set out in the direction of 
Syene. Although at first regarded with favour by Ismael, lOliaCliO 
intriguing enemies of M. Cailliaud soon changed the fe^lngS Oif th| 
Pasha towards him, and he was sent back to Cairo. Not alitrWihg 
himself to despair, M. Cailliaud had recourse to the protection of 
Mahomed Ali, and a now firman authorized him to follow the arm^ 
of Nubia. 

He made his ultimate provisions at Syene, and on the 20th of 
December 1820, he set out for the last place with M. Letorzee, d 
inidshipman of the French navy, who was his faithful companioh 
during the whole of this second journey. An army of three thou- 
sand men had gone before, and our travellers availed themselves 
skilfully of its compiests to explore them with advantage to the 
sciences. In this manner they saw, for the first time, the countries 
of the Barabrahs, Kardaskh, Kirclieh, Ipsamboul, Ouady-Halfah, 
Semneh, the isle of 8ays, 8oleb, the isle of Argo j they were then 
in Dongolah, and they belield in all parts rums of Christian or 
Coptic buildings by the side of ancient Egyptian constructions, We 
have already made known the nature and date of the most impQJrtanll^ 
of these ruins, in articles devoted to the plates of M. Calliaud's 
Travels : it will sufiicc, therefore, if w e add, in this place, that our 
readers will find, in the text of the two first volumes, the local de- 
scriptions, the itineraries, and remarks of all kinds, to make the 
description of these interesting districts complete. Our traveller 
imparts to his readers his surprise and his emotions at the many 
unexpected wonders he beheld, and they partake of his feelings with 
lively interest, when with him they contemplate the Pyramids au^ 
the grand monuments of Mount Barkal, those of Nouri, nOW 
cataracts of the Nile •, the sc^e of that ancient Meroe, the same 
which D’Anville, in liis prescience, had marked, and which M, 
Cailliaud is the first actually to recognize ; ancient towns, ^ith 
houses yet standing ; on all sides remains of the magnificence of 
!Egypt, where history docs nt)t inform us that her power had pene- 
trated; and all these descriptions arc mingled with that of the 
movements of a conquering army of Egypt, depriving the peaceable 
population of their lands, so little calculated to satisfy the ambition 
of its chiefs. It is in the midst of these disorders that M. Cailliaud 
arrives at last at the White River ; he determines the latitude of 
junction ; he ascends the Blue River to visit SoIah,and still accom-* 
panying the army, penetrates at last into Sennaar. In the 34th 
chapter l^gives the chronology of the kings of the country, fron^ 
1484 to[|Xw21, when the last prince was dispossessed by Ismad 
P^ha. When this chief had made sure of this object, he pushed oA * 
farther to the south, in the confidence, unfortunately fallacious^ ^ 
^scoverin^ abundant mines of gold. M. Cailliaud sought thei^; 
antlf^d riches of another sort^ and these we propbel^ to l]||k^ 
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Icnown incur article, which still remains for us to give on the plates, 
which accompany the narration. The 39th chapter of the text is an 
account of the circumstances, in a military point of view, which 
attend the occupation of the province of Fazoql. It is in these 
countries, the most distant from Egypt, that M. Cailliaud observ^ 
in the usages, dress, arms, and furniture of the present inhabitants, 
evident traces of customs (luite similar to those of ancient Egypt, as 
they appear on the most ancient monuments : he there observed 
also the black Ibis and the sacred Scarabeus of the Egyptians, un- ' 
known in Egypt, but existing still in Upper Nubia. Observations 
of this kind are real historical documents, and afford certain data, 
which corroborate the written evidences j according to which, an- 
cient Egypt, instead of having ascended the course of the Nile, as 
some writers of systems maintain, on the contrary descended with 
the Nile, towards the Mediterranean, carrying with it its civiliza- 
tion, and public institutions from Nubia itself. This is not one of 
the least important results of the observations made by ]\I. Caillaud : 
he has neglected nothing which could serve to make us completely 
acquainted with the countries which he visited at the risk of his 
life, and which the trouble in which they are involved at present 
will not, perhaps, permit travellers again to see for some time 
to come. 

M. Cailliaud has also collected vocabularies of these countries, 
which he has published at the end of his narrations. The two first 
volumes contain three of these vocabularies ^ and the map, which 
he has traced, after liis own observations, has enriched tlic geo- 
graphy of Africa with a number of indications of places which were 
wanting to it. These show how much historical science is indebted 
to the Erencb traveller. We propose to follow him in a future 
article to the farthest point of his excursions. There still remain 
new countries for us to traverse with him, but wc will not, close 
this notice without rendering to M. Cailliaud full justice for hia 
noble devotion to the object of his mission, so fraught with peril,-* 
and for the clear and simple manner in which he has given the ac- 
count of it to the public. His work contains all that can captivate 
the attention and excite • the curiosity, and deserve the acknow»- 
ledgments both of the learned, and of those who seek an agree- 
able recreation in a sort of reading which is at once instructive and 
amusing* 
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' Various Accounts op a Petrified City in Africa.' 


‘ To the> Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

Sir— The ' petrified forest of several miles in length, through i 
which Colonel Boutin was conducted,’ * and which he could not pre-^^ 
vail on your English traveller to explore, was, I apprehend, at no 
great distance from the petrified city discovered by Baumgarten, 
whose Peregrinatio commenced in 1507, and was published in 
l^p7> according to Dr. Shaw’s Travels (1757* i* pt. 3. p. 163.) 


This marvellous tale was confirmed, early in the 17th century, by 
a ' Memorial of Cassim Aga, the Tripoli ambassador at the Court 
of Great Britain, concerning the petrified city in Africa, tWO days’ 
journey south from Orgucla, and seventeen days’ journey from Tri- 
poli, by caravan, to the south-east.’ 

This memorial was preserved by Dr. Shaw, and since given, as a 
curiosity, in the Gentlemans Magazine, (xvii. 436.) Tlie ambas- 
sador relies on what he had ‘ heard from different persons, and par- 
ticularly from the mouth of one man of credit who had been on tho 
spot.’ This visitor related ; 

‘ That it was a very spacious city, of a round form, having great 
small streets therein, furnished witli shops, with a vast castle inagnit^^* 
cently built ; tliat he had seen there several sorts of trees, the iiiost'parf 
olives and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or rather, leftd colour. 

^ That he sa^v also figures of men, in a posture of exercising their 
different employnteuts ; some holding in their hands staffs, others bread; 
every one doing something ; even women suckling their children, all of 
stone. 


'' That he went into the eastl^;, by three different gates, though there 
wefe many more, where he saw a man lying upon a bed, all of stone. 

V V ‘ Tliat there were guards at the gates, with pikes and javelins in their 
liands. In short, that he saw in this wonderful place many sorts of 
^Animals ; as camels, oxen, horses, asses, sheep and birds, all of stone, 
and of the colour above-mentioned.* 


A description, in substance the same, was received by Kircher, 
through a Vice-Chancellor of the Knights of Malta, from a young 
captive Ethiopian, who, in 1634, was brought to Malta, baptized, 
and at length became an archdeacon. The learned Jesuit, whotiQf a 
biographer admits to have been ' une peu visionnaire,t has a 


* Se^fOriental Herald,* vol. xiii. p. 465. — ^This is the Colonel 
Boutinjjrp’bheu of in the preceding article on Nubian Discoveries. 

'{‘"‘Tout ce qui portoit rempreiute de 1* antiquitf^, 4toit divin it ses 
yeux. Cette manie Texposa k mielques tours plaisana. On dit que des 
je^es jEjens ayant dessein de se aivertir ^ ses d^pens, firent graver sur one 

S ierre inform e plusieurs gravures de fantaisie et enterrerent cette pieJii^ 
ans tin endroit oj^ils savoient ou* on devoit bAtir dans peui^On 
effectivement <M^ Ucu quelque terns aprb, etohtrouVa la 
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chapter in his Mundus Suhterraneus, (1665, ii. 60,) entitled, Vaxia 
rerum in lapides conversarum ohservationes. In this chapter on 
petrifactions, he introduces the Admirahilus Historia de civitate 
Afrii^t in saxum, und cum incolis et animalibus conversd^ on the 
Ethibpic authority I have just described. 

The story of the petrified city, after remaining, uncontradicted, 
for more than a century, in the prose, both of an ancient and mo- 
dern tongue, was at length dignified by the muse of Thomson. 
From the second edition of ' Summer, (1730,) the only edition 
where it appeared, I quote the following description j forming parti 
of a digression on the ^ hot, inhospitable sands of Africa,’ and the 
tempests which disperse them over the ' horrid desert’ of Barca 
and Zaara ; 

* Hence, late exposed, (if distant fame says true,) 

A smotlicr’d city from the sandy wave 
Emergent rose ; with olive fields around, 

Fresh woods, reclining herds, and silent flocks. 

Amusing all, and incornipte<l seen. 

For, by the nitrous penetrating salts, 

MixM copious with the sand, pierced, and preserved. 

Each object hardens gradual into stone. 

Its posture fixes, and its colour keeps. 

The statue-folk, Avithin, unnumber’d crowd 
1’he streets, in various attitudes surprised 
By sudden fate, and live on cv’ry face 
The passions caught beyond the .sculptor’s art. 

Here, leaning soft, the marble lovers stand, 

Delighted even in death; and each for each 
Feeling alone, with that expressive look 
AVhich perfect nature only knows to give. 

And there the father agonizing, bends 
Fond o’er his weeping wife, and infant train 
Aghast, and trembling, though they know not why. 

The stifloned vulgar stretch their arms to Heaven, 

With horror staring ; while in council deep, 

Asseinbhid full, the hoary-headed sires 
Sit sadly — thoughtful of the public fate. 


ju’ on porta au Pi^rc Kircher, comme une chose mcrveilleuse. L’ 4rudit, 
•avi de joie, travailla alors avec ardcur 1’ explication des caracthres 
iu* elle contenoit, ct i)arvint enfiii, aprbs bicn etc 1’ application, a leur 
lonner le plu.s beau sens du monde. 


‘ Menckenius raconte du meme J^siiite une histoire qui n^cst pas 
noins amusantc. Uii des amis de ce Perc lui pr^senta une'jfeuille de 
^pler de la Chine, sur Icquel il uvoit inscrit des caracthres, qM parU'^ 
i||it abord tout k fait inconnus au P. Kircher. Aprbs bien aei" pemes- 
Igi^f4ue8,un jour ce meme ami vint faire 1’ aveu de son imposture au 
j^:et ayant aussi-tot presdntd ce papier myst^rieux au miroir, le 
P y^suije y reconnut facilement des caracthres Lombards, qui pcf 
* pt ^mba^s^, (^ue parce qu* Us ^toient 4ciit8 4 P ejiveri/rji. 




aTettiJied(^mAffk^t.iA S#l 

An when old Rome, beneath the raging Qanli 
Sunk her proud turrets, resolute on death. 

Around the forum sat the grey divan 
Of senators, majestic, motionless. 

With ivory staves, and in their awful robes 
DressM like the falling fathers of mankind ; 

Amazed and shivering, from the solemn sight 
The rude barbarians shrunk, and deemM them Gods,* 

Thomson may have read Kircher, or seen the Memorial of Cad* 
fliin Aga, if he had not met with the Peregrinatio of Baumgarten, 
for the knowledge of which I am entirely indebted to Dr. Shaw. 

That traveller had paid so much attention to this storjr, as td 
correspond on the subject with M. Le Maire, who, when consul at 
Tripoli, 40 years before, had minutely investigated the account 
^ by order of the French court.' On his authority. Dr. Shaw con- 
cludes that ^ the pctrilied city, with its walls, castles, streets, shops, 
cattle, inhabitants, and their utensils, were all of them ’ at first me 
mere fables and inventions of the Arabs, and afterwards propagated 
by such persons wlio, like the Tripoli jimbassador and his friend, 
were credulous enough to believe them.' 

Dr. Shaw returned to England in 1733, and first published \iU 
Travels in 173S. Thomson, on such sulficient authority for unbe- 
lief, would become dissatisfied with the report of ^ distant fame/ 
He did not, indeed, sing his palinodicEf but, in the next edition, he 
ceased to sing of the petrified city. 

There is another })assagc of the Summer" which never appeared 
but once. I now (|uoto it from the original separate edition (17‘27,) 
where it immediately follows the panegyric on the AVorthies of 
England : ^ 

‘ And should I northward turn my filial eye, 

Beyond the Tweed, pure parent stream ! to where 
'Jlie hy|)erborean ocean, furious, foams 
O’er Orea, or Betubium's liigliest peak ; 

Rapt, I might sing thy Oalcuoniaii sous, 

A gallant, ^varlike, unsubmitting race I 
Nor less in learning versed, soon as he took. 

Before the Gothic rage, his western flight ; ' 

Wise in the council, at the ban(piet gay, 

'flic pride of honour burning in their breasts. 

And glory not to their own realms confined. 

But into foreign countries shooting far, 
j Aft over Europe bursts the Boreal morn.’ 

iS;|pficult to say why this filial tribute was withdrawn. 
the poet became unreasonably apprehensive lest he should 
imar the charge of fond nationality, in singing the praises of 
I«^d — a country unfortunate in having produced the Stuarts, yjl 
dways honoured and honourable as tbe country of Widlaoe, alit; ^ 
arofe, as land drNapier; Fletcher, and 
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JE^biptions IN Old Authors op East Indian VoVAicii^Bf^ 

’ To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

8„? June'6, 1827.: 

Mb. Whitmore describes from Dr. Johnson * the term ca- 
lico’ as ^derived from Calicut j’* and Johnson’s example is from 
the Spectator, where a lady says : ‘ I wear the hoop petticoat, aad 
all in callicoesj when the finest arc in silks.* For this deriva- 
tion of the term there is a much earlier authority, now before me ; 
in a reprint (1787) of ^ a Voyage to Kast India’ in 1615, publish^ 
in 1665 by Edward Terrey, chaplain to Sir Thomas Rowe, ambas- 
sador to the Great Mogul j’ at whose court he spent ‘more than 
two years,' This not incurious voyager gives the following timong 
the instructive results of his observation : 

f ^The most staple commodities of this empire arc indigo and 
cotton- wool ) of that wool they make divers sorts of calico, which 
had that name, as I suppose, from Calicute, not far from Goa, where 
that kind of cloth was first bought by the Rortuguese.’ (p. 105.) 

^ For their cotton-wool, they sow seed, and very large quantities 
of ground in East India are thus seeded. Of this cotton- wool they 
make divers sorts of white cloth, some broad, some narrow, some 
coarse, some fine, and very fine indeed, for some that I have seen 
there, I believe, was as fine as the purest lawn ■ much of the coarser 
sort of that cloth they dye into colours, or else stain in it a variety of 
well-shaped and well-coloured flowers or figures, which arc so fixed 
in the cloth that no water can wash them out. fl'hat pretty art of 
staining, or printing and fixing those varieties of colours in that 
white cloth, the people of Asia have engrossed to themselves, where 
the most curious i)intadoes arc made; whether neighbouring, 
as “well as more remote nations, bring their money to fetch them 
thence.’ (p. 108.) 

* The natives show very much ingenuity in their curious manu- 
factures j as in their silk stulfs, which they most artificially weave, 
soi^e of them very neatly mingled, cither with silver or gold, or 
both. As also in making excellent quilts of their stained cloth, or 
of fresh coloured taffata lined with their pintadocs, or of their satin 
lilted with taffata, betwixt which they put cotton-wool, and work 
them together with silk. They make likewise excellent carpets of 
their cotton -wool, in tine mingled colours, some of them more4lian 
three yards broad, and of a great length.’ (p. 127.) 

One of the sermons of this voyager, mentioned by Wood,'j . 

f record of early English East India commerce. It is entitled': 
^^chant’s and Mariner’s preservation and thanksgiving, pre^cliW^ 
\ Sept, 1649, to the East India Company, upon a late returdf^^of ' 
ships, oh Fsal. evii. 30, 31.’ ' 


See * Oriental Herald/ vol. xUi. 629, 





Descriptions in Old Autho&of EastmliHh Vdyages* 



IftiefolloWirig early notices, whicli I observed lately, wblfen 
ing the diurnals of the seventeenth century, on a very 
subject, may here be suitable accompaniments. I shall be 
should the example dispose any of your readers, amidst res^p^li 
for themselves, to be occasionally purveyors for your coUectidif dl/ 
Anglo-Oriental antiquities j which may thus, in time, become ver^ 
extensive. ^ r 


" ' 1655, May 5. We had news of the arrival of the ship Welcorhn 
from the Indias, whose cargaison is as followeth : 80 bales of cottoAf 
^rn, 300 b'ales of sugar, 750 bales of salt-peter, 70 bales of Agra 
indico, 70 bales of Cirques indico, 40 bales of Persia raw gilks, 
bales of cardamum, 81000 pounds of Malabar pepper/ Perfect^ 
Proceedings of Slate Affairs, No. 293. 

* June 26, 1655. 'fhere are two East India ships como ho]^ to 
England, the Christopher, belonging to the Company, agd 
frigot, belonging to ])rivate persons, richly laden with silks,' 
sugar, callicoes, salt-peter, drugs &c. The Jonathart^i^ei thi®"is 
about Leghorn, trading there by the way, which give6 great offi&ce, 
both in abuse to the English trade, and to acquaint them wi^ the 
East India trade, and many waies of evill consequence to England. 
Let others take heed of doing the like, lest they suffer.’ i/;id.No.300. 

I know not whether this early importation of sugar from the East 
be generally known. Edward Terrey, whom I may perhaps again in- 
troduce to your notice, says, there is ‘ abundance of sugar growing ^ 
in that country, which, after it is well refined, may be there,had at 
a very low rate 3 out of which they make a very pure white sugar- 
capdy, which may be had there at a small easy price likewise.’ He 
f^her descril)es " coarse sugar,’ mingled with ^ a kind of round 
grain they call donna, somewhat bigger than our tares, which they 
give unto them boiled, as forming the provinder, which keeps their 
horses in heart and in fiesli.’ He says of indigo, (p. 108,) ^ the 
best sort comes from Biana, near unto Agra, and a coarser sort is 
made at Cirkeesc, not far from Amadanaz.’ 


This VGiyager describes * that most ancient and innocent drinl| ^f 
Water,’ as ‘ the common drink of East India,’ and that ' many ^ 
.the people there, who are strict in their religion, drink no wine at aH' 5 
but they use a liquor, more wholesome than pleasant, they call cOffce, 
mi|^e by a black seed, boiled in water, which turns it almost into 
the sanxe colour.’ I have not observed, through this Voyage, ^y 
In the former century, James Bontius, a Dutch jliy- 

f inn^iwho died in 1599, and is described as apud Indos nuper Mk* 
j|>. mentions, in a treatise de conservandd valetudine,ihe sei^'"“ 
UP.pf t^a in India, as a token of hospitality, on the arrival 6r dS 



S44 , hscription io the New G<^'ernor*6eneral of India^ 

^11^9 Wbh&ation I owe to the liber singularis of the learned ToJlla^ 
•intlli de leporibus hospitalitatis (1670, p. 179.) 

are surely right, as to ‘ some eiTor* in the account received 
Brougham, that once ^ in India they imported the raw 
^Iniiterial.'* The large cultivation of cotton described in Terrey’s 
voyage, renders this highly improbable ; nor can it be supposed aa 
to the first arrival, in 1655, that raw cotton was then sent out t4 
India merely to be returned in cotton-yarn. At what subsequent 
fteriod could such an exportation of the raw material from Brit^ 
have occurred ? “ 

The Ibtroduction of calico printing into England was in 1676; 
1 think from Flanders. There is a tradition that Bromley Hall, in 
Middlesex, (of which I have some social recollections,) where the 
plaftt Was dispersed only two or three years since, was the first 
V A large calico ground on a scite, now the Surrey side of 
Wmloo Bridge, 1 have often visited j sed tempora inutantur, I was 
the||aboy;|^4)ut I have since advanced through and declined more 
lhak half a century. 

Senilius. 
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Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Irbla; 



It has been from no indifference to the objects of the Institution, 
thi^ we have hitherto not given its proceedings a place in ouF^^ 
j but from these proceedings finding a full publication in the 
Volumes of their Transactions, published by the Society itself, and#* 
bOteg,' in the abridged state in which they are given in the Petiodi- 
caljournals, scarcely more than a record of the day and hj>ur of 
meeting, the names of the parties attending, and the titles of the 
papers read — all which may be very interesting to some persons, but 
is not sufficiently so to us to merit repetition. Now, however, ^Wjj ^ 
we have before us something of more general interest, we 
the’ opportunity of assisting the views of the Society in 
their prospectus and circular letter to all corners of 1 
world, to which this j)ublication now reaches. The 
intended to be addressed to the most intelligent or 
persons at all the principal towns of Asia 3 and if succowfujt4i9 
obtaining the Society’s object in only a tenth of the whole ntlt&ber, 
will still produce very beneficial results. The document is as 
follows : 

Royal Asiatic Society’s House, 

14, Grafton Street, London. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, has appointed US A 
Committe for Foreign Correspondence, with the view to opening a constant and 
eaay channel of communication, between the society in England, and individuals, 
who cultivate a taste for the arts, sciences, and polite literatnre, but arc either 
from^Rtfcura stances of public duty, from motives of private conveniencei ' 
permMently stationed or tcitiporarily residing in various quarters of the world. 

Classing you with those enlightened persons, who view with interest and 
complacency, any attempt towards the advancement of science or the 
Sion of useful know ledge, w^e hasten to apprize you of our formation, while we 
venture to solicit your powerful aid and active co-operation towards effecting 
the objects of the society’s research. 

These objecta|Src fully detailed in the documents we take the lil^rty , 
close, and as we confidently trust you will excuse the freedom of this intrui||)& 
upon your leisure, so we sincerely hojic you wdll permit us the honour of en-* , 
Tolling your name among the number of our distinguished correspond^ts. 

Indulging the exiiectation of a fai^ourablc reply at your early convenieua^ 

We havtl^e honour to be. Sir, with high consideration, your obedient servants. 

Cotnmittee Correspondence, — Chairman: Sir Alexander Johnston, Knt., ^ 

VJPJIK 3 . P;K.8. P.S.A. Y.h.^.--Deputy-Chairmen: Sir George Thomas Staun- 
VJP.R.A.S. F.R.S. F.S.A .3 Lieut.-Col. Charles Joseph Doyle, M.A,S. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, Esq., M.D. M.A.S. Cal.; B. G. Bahinfton, 
wllWXn'.S. Mad. ; Lieut.-Col. William Blackburne: Richard Clarke, Esq., \ 
M. Mad. ; Licut.-ColJohn Moncton Coombs: Lieutenant-CoL 

P.R.S, F.S.A. ; MaJor-G». Thomas Hardwicke, F.R.S. F\L 
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€<d^el CKeorge Raban, C.B. j Lieut.-Col. James Tod, M.A.S. ] 

Wkry Trant, Esq, M. A.S. Cal. ; Edward Upham, Esq.— ^ecre/ary : Mr. 

special objects of the Committee of Correspondence are, to receive 
l^j^M^e and inquiries relating to the Arts, Sciences, and Literature of Asyf^tod 
' ^l^rurnish applicants with such information on those subjects as tliey 
quire. Any person not residing in the British dominions in Europe, whb has 
' communicated valuable information to the Royal Asiatic Society, may be 
td one of its corresponding mombers. _ / ^ 

PROSPECTUS. 

It (has often been a subject of surprise, that a Society for the Adr^- 
ment of Oriental Literary Knowledge, upon the principle of that vvhiol^^as 
^istediso long, and with such distinguished success, in Bengal, should not have 
^ been establislied in London, by the numerous and respectable persons who have 
returned from India. It were impossible to conceive a more congenial and^a- 
tisfectory emi)loymcnt of their leisure, than in fostering and promoting thpse 
interests, to the support of which the early part of their lives had been dedicated. 

' Oriental Literature constituted at one time a research of a pcculiiir attraction, 
tmdwas engaged in with an ardour, correspondent to the interest felt in investi- 
'|ntih|r tiie„nttainments of an ancient and civilized people, newly connected with 
Oreat fi^in. The result may not fully have answered the expectations enter- 
tained, but the field still presents some important and interesting objects of in- 
quiry, deserving the attention of the philosopher and the antiquary. There^ is 
jni^h reason to hope, that, at no distant period, this labour may be shared by in- 
telligent natives of the East, incited to follow up researches into their>.owu his- 
tory, literature, and antiquities. 

Tlie literature of the Chinese, in particular, is yet, with few exceptions* tin- 
trodden ground in Great Britain. A very small portion has been brought in ^y 
shape before the public. Detailed translations of works of local interest may not 
be desirable ; hut a Society established for the promotion ot Oriental knowledge, 

' jhay alford encouragement to the researelies of those who are now pursuing this 
difficult-etudy, by aid of the valuable dictionaries published under the munificent 
patronage of the East India Company ; and its transactions may become the 
receptacle for communications of great interest, respecting the existing ^te of 
urts and literature in China, and the countries connected with, and adoiy|ig the 
' ' hnguage of, that extensive and least known part of Asia. 

The extended intercourse and connexion which, of late years, have taken pkee 
generally between the natives of Europe and Asia, and the growing intimacy 
’^between that counti*y and England, have occasioned the development of new 
subjects of interest, which possess a strong claim to the consideration, not duly 
^ of wC British community, but of all the nations of the w estern hemisphere, and 
^ay be expected to lead to results reciprocally beneficial. ^ 

Jt is obvious that the advantage of this intercourse may bl rendered essett- 
iMy conducive to the interests of science and literature by an associattpu of 
intelligent persons, who, combining local experience with comprehensive know- 
ledge, qiay lead the public mind to a just appreciation of the solid advantages to 
be darived from the connexion, and facilitate the advancement of Oricn^ lit^- 
ture,'the diffusion of general knowledge, and the interchange of every pat 
may contribute to the welfare and happiness of mankind. , 

It wert superflilbus to speak of the improved arts which Asia miy derhlf frbm 
her intercourse with Europe ; but, as an example of the benefits that,^.’ he 
.expected from a more extensive acquaintance with the practical 
imuy be instanced, that an agricultural drilling machine has been In i n >| l ^jnil 
i in many provinces of India, although an instrument of the same 
idem invention in Europe. ' i 

tinny eminent establishments alreadflexist ; associations of scientific 
♦'‘IjpromQttyo ol natural knowledge, and ft fw 




Great Britmf^ ^nd lr^nd, 

eOlP^agement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, atibomlB 
opt intended to interfere with the views and proceedings of these, or of I 
tions for promoting Education in the East. The purpose is, to found a. 
upon an enlarged basis, that may embrace the views, and be adapted tol 
^nits, of all persons whom it may be desirable to associate, whether thra 
ahlSuld lead them into historical and antiquarian research — to the study c 
ing arts, institutions, and manners — to the ditfusion of European acquireriidlfltOi' 
to the improvement of an acquaintance with the resources of those distant,’ 
ibuntries, of which it might be desirable to avail ourselves. . y* 

.. Honorary medals will be proffered by the Sdiiiety for communications of use- 
ful information, or important discoveries, connected with the objects which it it 
within the province of the Society to promote. Voluntary donations toward^: 
WfVaying the expense of rewards to be ottered for useful inventions and disco- 
V^ies, applicable to Indian objects, will constitute a separate fund. 

^ It is proposed to publish the Transactions of the Society from time' to time y, 
•lEind it is hoped that the volumes of the Society may liecome the means of preserv- 
ing much valuable information, which, from the want of a suitable channel of 
jiublication, is now exposed to neglect and loss. 

« MU. COLEBROOKE’s INAUGURAL DISCOURSE. . j V 

Called by the indulgence of thio meeting to a chair which 1 could 
to have seen more worthily Idled, upon so interesting an occasion 
general meeting of a Society, instituted fur the important purpose 
ment of knozvkdge in relation to Amt^ I shall, with your permission, dfitain you a. 
little from the special business of the day, wdiile 1 draw your more particular ' 
attention to the objects of the Institution, tor the furtherance of which' we' . are . 
now assembled. 

To those countries of Asia, in which civilization may be justly considered to • 
Itavehad its origin, or to have attained its earliest growth, the rest of the civilized 
world owes a large debt of gratitude, which it cannot but be solicitous to repay j , 
and England, as most advanced in retinement, is, for that very cause, the most 
beholden ; and, by aciiuisition of dominion in the East, is bound by a yet closer 
tie. As Englishmen, we participate in the earnest wish, that this duty , may be 
fulfilled and that obligation requited ; and we share in the anxious desire ot con- < 

’ tributing to sucli a happy result, by promoting an interchange of benefits, and » 
returning in an improved state tliat wliich was leceived in a ruder form. 

Aut improvement, to be efficient, must be adapted to the actual condition of 
th^s ; and hence a necessity for elact information of all that is there 
which belongs to science ; and all that is thcie practised, which appertains > 
tb arts. 

fie it then our part to investigate the sciences of Asia ; and inquire into the 
arts of the East, with the hope of facilitating ameliorations, of which they may- 
be found susceptible. 

In the progress of such researches, it is not perhaps too much to expect, |IUit 
something may yet be gleaned for the advancement of knowledge and imprf^e[<r ■ 
ment of arts at home. In many recent instances, inventive faculties 
t^ed to devise anew, what might have been as readily copied from an Uiriental . 
type ; or unacknowledged imitation has reproduced in Europe, with an 
novelty, what had been for ages familiar in the East. Nor is that source to ^ 
,be considered as already exhausted. In beauty of fabric, in simplicity oft process, . 
'thfere*08siblyyet remains something to be learnt from China, from Japan, from 
whiph the refinement of Europe need not disdain. 

' !| chi^teristic of the arts in Asia is simplicity. With rude 

f eoarsc means, arduous tasks have been achieved, and the most tiniiiiilfd > 
^ve been obtained, which, for a long period, ivere scarcely equaU»4 fod ' 

; recently been surpassed, by polished artiace and refined /Hn ' 
Were it a question of mere curiosity, it might yet be worth-the inqll 
were the rude means by which such things have been accompltah^ ? 
WtiOBj^Qwever, is not a mere idle It may be investigated 
t » derived. If it do not pq^pt to the 
opean skill, it Mpt^raiy will to that of augmenting Asiatic, attainiir^*^ 


Herald, FbL 14. 
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The courie of inquiry into the arts, an into the sciences of Asia, cannot 
tending to much which in curious imd instructive. The inquiry extends 
regions, the most anciently and the most numerously peopled on the globe. 
The raj^e of research is as wide as those regions are vast ; and as various M the 
peopletl^ho inhabit them are divorsilicd. It embraces their ancient and modern 
history; their civil polity ; their long-enduring institutions ; their manners And 
their customs; their languages and their literature ; their sciences, speculative 
end practical i in short, the progress of knowledge among them ; the pitch 
which It lias attained; and last, but most important, the means of its extension* 

In speaking of the history of Asiatic nations (and it is in Asia that the recoid" 
ed and authentic history of mankind commences), 1 do not reier merely to the 
•uccession of political struggles, national conflicts, and warlike achievements J 
but rather to less conspicuous, yet more impoitaiit, occurrences, which directife 
concern the structure of society, — tlie civil institutions of nations, their interna}, 
jnore than their external lelation.s; and the yet less prominent, hut more mo- 
mentous events, \ hich alfcct society universally, and advance it in the scale of 
civilized society. 

It is the history of the human mind, which is most diligently to he investi- 
gated ; the discoveries of the wise ; the inventions of the ingenious ; and tlie 
contrivances of the skilful. 


Nothing which has much engaged the thoughts of man is foreign to our 
inquiry, within the local limits wliieh we have prescribed to it. We do not 
exclude from our research the political transactions of Asiatic states, nor the 
lucubrations of Asiatic philosopheis. The first arc necessarily connected, in no 
■mall degree, with the history of the progress of society ; the latter have great 
influence on the literar)', the speculative, and the practical avocations of men. 

Nor is the ascertainment of any fact to he considered destitute of use. The 
ibcrratioiis of the human mind aie a part ot its liistoiy. it is neitlicr un inter- 
esting nor useless to ascertain what it is that ingenious men have done, and 
contemplative midds have thought, in former times, even where they have 
erred ; especially where their erior has been graced by elegance, or redeemed 
by tasteful fancy. 

Mythology, then, liovvever futile, must, for those reasons, be noticed. It 
influences the manners, it pervades the literature, of the nations which have 
admitted it. 

The philosophy of ancient times must be studied ; though it he the edifice of 
large inference, raised on the scanty ground^ot assumed premises. Such as^is, 
most assiduously has it been cnltivaU'd by Oriental nations, from the fu^er 
India to Asiatic Greece. The more it is inve.>tigated, the more intimate will the 
relation be found between the philosoj)hy ol Greece and tliat of India. Which* 
ever is the type, or the copy, whichever has borrowed, or has lent, certain it is, 
tiiat tlie one will serve to eliuidate the other. The philosophy of India may bO 
employed for u coimnentiiiy on that of Greece; and, conversely, Grecian phl« 
locOphy will help to explain Indian. That of Arabia, too, avowedly copied from 
the Grecian model, has preserved much which else might have been lost. A 
part has been restored through the medium of translation ; and more may yet 
be retrieved from Arabic stores. 

The ancient Ian nage of India, the polished Sanscrit, not unallied to Grtsek 
tad various other languages of iMiroj e, may yet contribute something to theit- 
elucidation, and still more to the not unimportant subject of general gratpmar<* 

Though Attic taste he wanting in the literary performances of Asia, thfcy ard 
not, on that .sole ground, to be utterly neglected. Much that is intereatiafJ 
may yet be elicited from Arabic and Sanscrit lore, from Arabian and In^an 
antiquities. - ‘ ''' 


Connected as those highly polished and refined languages are with other tonLgi^NN|‘ 
tb^ deserve to he studied for the sake of the particular dialects and idioibe 
^l^cb they bear relation ; for their own sake, that is, for the literature 

tains to them ; and for the analysis of language in general, which has beait 
mil^ea^fully attempted on too narrow ground, but may be prosecuted 
wider induction. 

'iPUniilim U to be said ui Chinese literature and the Cbkiiie language. Tbll 
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^•Idi of revearcb, which is now open to us, may he cultivated with cohlldilltjre'^ 
Utince on a successful result ; making us better acquainted with a singular^dftw^ 
whose manners, institutions, opinions, arts, and productions, differ most 
from those of the West ; and through them, perhaps, with other tribew T|£]^ 
Uric race, still more singular, and still less known. 

^ide as is the geographical extent of the region, to which primarily 
tiOtion is directed, and from which our association has taken its designation* 
the range of our research is not confined to those geographical limits. Westent 
Asia has, in all times, maintained intimate gelation ivith contiguous, and not 


thpics of yet higher interest, connected Avith Syria, Avith Chal(la?a, Avith Palestine. 
Arabian literature Avill conduct us still further. Wherever it has followed the 
footsteps of Moslem conquest, inquiry a\ ill pursue its trace. Attending the 
‘Arabs in Kgyjit, the Moors in Africa ; accompanying these into Spain, and 
cultivated there Avith assiduity, it must be iiwestigatcd without the exclusion of 
any country into Avliich it made its Avay. 

Neither are our researches limited to the old continent, nor to the his^ 
and pursuits of ancient times. Modern eiiterpri/e has added to the 
world a second Asiatic, continent, Avhich llritish colonies Iiha'C annexed to the 
British domain. The situation of Austral Asia coiineets it with the Indian 
Archipelago. Its occupation by English colonies brings it in relation AVith 
British India. Of that new country, whcic every thing is strange, much is yet 
to be learnt. Its singular jiliysical geography, its peculiar productions, the 
phenomena of its climate, present numerous subjects of impiiry ; and various 
difficulties are to be overcome, in the solution of the problem of adapting the 
arts of Europe to the noA^el situation oi th.it distant territory. Ihe Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain will contribute its aid towards the accomplish- 
ment of those importannt objects. 

Remote as are the regions to which our atUmtion is turned, no countiy enjoys 
greater advantages than Great Britain for conducting inquiries respecting them. 
Possessing a great Asiatic empire, its influence extends far beyond its direct and 
local authority. Both within its territorial limits and witlmiit them, the public 
functionaries have occasion for acipiiring varied information, and correct know- 
ledge of the people and of the country. Political tiansactions, operations of 
wai^relations of commerce, the purj^uits of business, the enterprize of curiosity 
theoesire of scientific acquirements, carry British subjects to the most ilistaOT 
and the most secluded spots. Their duties, their prolessioiis, lead them abroad ; 
and they avail themselves of opportunity, thus alloided, for the acquisition ot 
accurate acquaintance with matters presented to their notice. One requisi^ is 
there wanting, as long since remarked by the venerable founder of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; it is leisure : but that is enjoyed on their return to their na- 
tive country. Here may be arranged the treasured knowledge Avhich they^ 
with them : the written or the remembered information w Inch they hai’e gathered; 
Here are preserved, in public and piivate repositories, manuscript bookar col- 
lected in the East ; exempt fiom the piomi.t decay winch would there hai c ov^^ 
’ taken them. Here, too, are preserved m the ai chives of families, the inaniiscrM, 
observations of individuals, whose diffidence has prevented them Iroin giving td 
the public the fruits of their labours iii a detacheu form. . 

An Association, established in Great Britiim, with vicva s analogous to tho^^ 
for which the parent Society of Bengal was instituted, and which, hfq p y, 
adopted by Societies which have arisen at other British stations in Asia, 
Bombay, at Madras, at Bencoolen, will furnish inducement to those who, 
their sojourn abroad, have contributed their efforts for the promotion of 
-tIkowW, to continue their exertions after their return. It will serve toassem- 
'ple scattered materials, which are now liable to be lost to the public for want o 
arfkhlcle of publication. It will lead to a more diligent examination of the^ 
Of Oriental literature, preserv'cd in public and F^vate librariw. In corffli 
co-operation with the eadsting Societies of India, it 
wiR L assisted by tfafiBa: It will tend to an obj^ect,^ first I" 
crease of knowledge in Asia, by diffusion of Europeim scien^ L 

so effectuaUy done, as from Great f 





350,. The Poet's Hymn to Love* 

For such purposes we are associated ; and to such ends our efforts are directed^ 
To further these objects we are now assembled : and the measures which will be 
proposed to you, Gentlemen, arc dcsii^ned for the commencement of a course 
wlli<fhi,I Ponfidently trust, may, in its progress, be eminently successful, 
largelycontribute to the augmented enjoyments of the innumerable people subject 
to British sway abroad, and (with humility and deference be it spoken, yet not 
without aspiration after public usefulness) conspicuously tend to British pros- 
perity, as connected with Asia. 


The Poet’s Hymn to Love. 

‘ Spiral Amor* 

That thou hast moved the tuneful tongues 
Of other hards, restrains me not. 
Immortal Love 1 in meaner songs — 

Doom’d soon, perchance, to be forgot — 
From \\Tapping all thy quenchless fire 
In words that scorch my venturous lyre. 

Wliv dost thou roam the mountain-side, 

The briery glen, the scented vale. 

And nestle with the future bride 
Of some poor carle, at evening pale; 
While oft thy wanton proxy reigns 
Lord of the City’s bosom-pains ? 

Where dost thou press thy dreamy brows. 
On what young beauty’s fluttering breast ? 
Or what bewildered youth allows 
Tliy form to make his heart its nest? 

Tell me, wild Cod! for I would be 
The home for all thy pains and thee ! 

Think not, thou jealous power ! my soul, 

In wandering oft to Lcarnhig’s bowers, 
Seeks to escape thy sweet control : 

The wild bee first shall shun the flowers 
That droop upon the cheek of Spring, 

With dews the dusky night doth bring. 

Ah ! linger near my studious cell, 

As if some new-loved Psyche there 
Panted for night, to hear thee tell 
Her lips how sweet, her form how fair! 
And from Minerva let me flee 
To waste night’s balmy hours with thee. 

Or, why not pass the silent door, 

To where in solemn pomp repose 
The prison’d thoughts that shed of yore 
A light round fit ikon’s towering brows ? 
Thy gladsome eye is brighter far 
Than Cynosure, or Folding star. 

No more thea shalt imprisoned be 
Within my wild, my burning heart ; 

Nor, till this soul prepare to fly 
From earth’s beloved Jiaunts, depart; 

Nay still, if Death’s fierce sdehemy 
My |oul resist /twill cling to thee. 



Summary of the Latest Intelligence connected ' Wi'iU TSM 
Eastern World. 

The latest arrivals from India bring papers to the middle of 
March: but owing to the unfavourable season for passages from 
that country, and other accidental causes, the arrivals have been 
most irregular, and there are stdl several ships due, which sailed even 
in January and February. From such jjapers as have reached us 
from each of the principal Presidencies, we have made very copious 
selections ; and, having now another channel for the discussion of 
European topics in the Spiiynx, we shall endeavour to make the 
Oriental Herald more exclusively Indian than it has hitherto 
been, retaining only such occasional intermixture of other rnatter, 
ns may be thought necessary to maintain that variety, without 
which no publication can long retain its general popularity. 

The political aspect of affairs in India begins to assume an ap- 
pearance of greater traiupullity than it has for some time borne. 
The campaign in Ava is at an end, and the slight indications which 
appeared of a probable renewal of hostilities in that quarter have 
all subsided. That the conquest was dearly bought, if not alto- 
gether worthless, we have always thought j and nothing has yet 
occurred to change that opinion. 8ome apprehensions were enter- 
tained, just at the conclusion of this war, that hostilities would 
commence in the very opposite extremity of India, towards the 
north-west frontier : and a Persian and Russian campaign was se- 
riously anticipated. This expectation, however, which our Indian 
army would have had no objA'tion to see realized, has also passed 
away. The skirmishes between the Russians and Persians are 
nearly, if not entirely, at an end j and be their issue what they 
may, we do not think they will, in the slightest degree, affect the 
safety or tranquillity of our Eastern empire. 

In Bengal, the tour of the Governor-Leiieral through the Upper 
Provinces, is the jnincipal topic of interest ; nnd some details (rf 
this are given in letters w’hich have reached us from the camp. His 
approaching departure from India will leave few^er regrets, we be- 
lieve, than any former abdica ion of the supreme power : and to his 
Lordship himself it must be a great relief, for we can hardly ima- 
gine a more painful situation than that of tilling the highest seat 
among a people, without enjoying the.r respect or esteem. As 
was said by the ‘ Morning Chronicie’ some years ago, of the Princt 
Regent, as successor to his father on the English throne, (thougl 
S'we hope we shall not, like Mr. Perry, be prosecuted for so saying,) 
.we think that the successor of Lord Amherst, tis Governor-Genera) 
of India, will have the most glorious opportunity of becoming 
•pular, ^)y the wire contrast ^jvhieli he is nkely to pre^nt to 
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decessor. Of Lord William Bentinck, we have often expressed otti’ 
opinion: and we still continue to believe, that no fitter man 
could be found in Enp^land for the place he is about to fill, The 
reasons for this opinion are stated at larg^e in an article, which we 
have thought it our duty to take from the Sphynx, for the pages of 
this publication, where we desire to place it on record among the 
articles peculiarly belonging to India. 

At Madras, both the Governor and people appear to pursue ' the 
even tenor of their wjiy,’ undisturbed by any remarkable cventSS. 
The retirement of Sir Thomas Munro, and the accession to hi$ 
seat of Mr. Ivushington, the new Governor, may probably occasion 
some changes ; but whether these will be beneficial or otherwise, 
remains to be seen. It would appear from the English papers, that 
Mr. Lushington’s visit to Madras is a mere experiment on the score 
of health : and this is assigned in the newspaper of the city he re- 
presents, (Canterbury,) as the reason for retaining his scat in Par- 
liament during his absence. If the climate of Madras should agree 
with his constitution, he will remain there : and then vacate his sea^ 
to another. If it should not agree with him, he will return attd 
re-occupy the seat to be thus kej)t for him. Beally, the repi^ 
sentatives of the English peo])le a])i)ear to have very odd notions (rf 
their duties : Can it be. that they think their services in the House, of 
so little value to their constituents when they are in it, that their 
being away from it for a few years, or even altogether, can be nO 
loss to the electors or the country ? If this be the ground on which 
they justify their absence, it would be honest at least to say so : and 
the House might then be thinned by granting one half of it leave of 
absence indefinitely, a proceeding, we believe, by which the national 
welfare would not sulfcr much. 

At Bombay, the change of Governors will be likely to have one 
good effect, in breaking u}), for a time at least, the organization of 
a party, of which Mr. (io\evnor Elphinstone w'as, we believe, the 
head, to support the Service against the King’s ('ourt,and to throw 
odium on all the acts of the ( hief .Justice esj»ecially : a purpose to 
which we feel persuaded Sir John Malcolm will not so readily lend 
himself. In a ])reccding part of the present Number will be seen A' 
letter from Bombay, describing the arts used to obtain popularity 
for the Governor on his (putting the settlement — which can only’ 
show how much he stands in need of artificial support. That the' 
flatterers and dependents of Mr. Elphinstone should affect to feel 
very angry with the Oriental Herald, its Correspondents, and 
Editor, for exposing the true state of affairs at Bombay, can 
, t6 wonder in the mind of any one, and creates only the sensatldi^ 
f&f pity in our own. The Bombay Courier may therefore go 6T^ 
tpingllng with the dignified contributions of its elo(pient and erud(t6 ■ 

' d^hrespondents, all the virulent abuse it can gather from the toa*> ' 

« and infuriated Editor of Ihe Calcutta Jph,n Bull, and ’ 
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dually Wrthle'=!9 sources, to gratify, by its repetition, the de- 
praved tastes of its readers. It may be very gratifying to certain 
individuals in Bombay to indulge in this sort of personal and indi* 
vidual hostility to one who ciinnot be awed into silence by their 
frowns or their calumnies : but here, in Knglund, such a course 
excite only feelings of contempt and disgust • — and therefore it is 
that we have long since ceased to regard these ebullitions of in- 
<;essant hatred, knowing well that it is that in which we most 
glory, an unawed and fearless perseverance in what we hold to be 
^ righteous course, that alone occasions them. They are not 
worth an answer. 

Reverting to the position of political affairs in Bombay, we may 
mention that the resultofJMr. Elphinstone’s government of thatPre* 
sidency has been this : — When Sir Evan Nepean, his predecessor^ 
was in power, the sum annually drawn by the Bombay (iovern* 
ment, from the Treasury of Bengal, to supply the deticiency of its 
own revenue, and i)ay the e\j)cnditure of tlie ihesidency, was less 
than twenty lacs of ru[)ees, or 2()0,()(X)1. sterling. Since that 
period, there has been a large accession of territory, by conquest 
cession, from the Mahratta states, and no iiieorisiderablc share 
qf/ l)Ooty, or plunder, of which our pages contain some records, 
gain, however, has been so clearly a loss, that the present 
ahhunl sum drawn, by the Bombay (iovernment, from the Treasury 
of Bengal, is nearly 100 lacs of rupees, or about a million sterling j 
nearly live times the former amount, though that iijight be 
considered a large price • to pay for the retention of so un- 
doubtedly desirable a harbour as Bombay. AVe hear, too, that the 
increased expenditure of the Government has given a general cha*- 
racter of extravagance to the vjxpenditure of all classes of its ser- 
vants, which is a natural conseiiuence j while the evil of each unfor* 
tunately falls on the unhapjiy natives of the country, from whom, 
in proportion to the wants of the state and its oflicers, must more 
be drawm in revenue and taxes. 

The * Bombay Courier ’ of the ^24th of February, contains an ad* 
vertisement, stating that several individuals had intimated to the 
Government their wish to establish a mail-coacli from Punwell to 
Poonah, whereupon the Government invUeit tenders of contract fof ^ 
such coaches, and also for keeping the road in repair. It is high 
time, indeed, that somethUtg should be done upon a road on which 
we hear the Government of Bombay has already expended seven 
lacs of rupees, or 70 , 000 /., and now need others to keep it in repair 
though there is no commerce or transport of goods on it. As road- . 
molting is, however, a new virtue of J ndian government, we are 
to hear it begun in any way, and for any purpose. But 
when the mail-coach is established, they will allow of unli- 
oenstd passengers going by it without passports, otherwise 
ivm out an unpro^ble speculatiof , 
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]\It. Baber is to succeed the late Mr. Stevens on tbe'doft^ 

)Mr. Nisbet, of the Madras Civil Service, will be appointiett 
to. thp ao\iihem Mahratta country, in place of Mr. Baber. 1 ^. 
Williams, jun/is to be Collector of Bombay j Mr. Box, the Revdlfte' 
Secretary,' and Mr. Dunlop, goes to Poonah, in succession to Mr.' 
Anderson. 

The intelligence from Singapore and the eastern parts of India is 
interesting. We have endeavoured so to arrange the selections w^f 
have made from the papers of this and the other settlements of 
India, as to make each separate subject as distinct and complete ih 
^iself as was practicable. We have also drawn from our own re- 
sources of correspondence and information such articles as we have 
^bought especially suited to the views of this publication ; and, ac- 
knowledging the authority of each, have presented them, under 
tbeir respective heads, to the reader. 

If any more recent Indian news should reach us before this pub- 
lication is actually issued, we will endeavour to include it in a posf^ 
script. In the mean time, we pass on to the details which are already 
in our hands. 

State and Prospects of Indo-Britons, 

•I’* ‘ 

This is a subject which has so frequently been discussed iif'mc 
, Indian papers, though, we lament to say, with very little advantage 
to the class whom it most deeply interests, that it might be difficult 
fo say any thing new on it, for some time to come. The following 
prticle, however, which we take from a late Number of the ^ Bengal 
(Chronicle, ’ deserves more attention} inasmuch as its observa- 
tions are especially directed to the operation on that class of our 
Indian fellow-subjects, of a late legislative measure in England 3 
and, therefore, we give it entire. It is as follows : 

^ The process by which a nation or a class advances in the career of 
improvement is necessarily very slow and gradual, and Jilmost imper- 
ceptible in its operation, and therefore, to form a just estimate in 
any given case, it is indispensable not merely to look at what is, 

I but to compare what is with what has been } and also to look not 
.merely at a few individuals greatly distinguished cither for virtue 
or vice, but at the general character of the community, and at the 
, , tendency and direction which the public mind has received. If we 
apply these criteria to the East Indian or Indo-British population oi 
this country, our conviction is, from all that wc have seen, heard, and 
Jearned, that many indications will be found of their rapid growth 
)^t merely in number — on which, indeed, we are not aware that the 
^jjiblic yet possess sufficient data to perform a direct opinon-i-bill 
pi-^ntelligence, in knowledge, in self-respect or independent^ of 
^and_ in consideration with the other classes of societj^^nnd 
y ith the goveriimeiit of the country in wbicif liye'. To fehtttoe*' 
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^1 the, proofs which mi^ht be adduced in support of this opinion 
^i^d be, a heavier task than we are at present disposed to uttdertdk^,^ 
ai^^we therefore, begin with referring at once to a recent ahd VCTy 
p^l^ble testimony to the increased estimation in which they ard 
held— we mean Mr. Wynn’s East India Jury Bill. ' 

'Against the provisions of this bill, w'c think that Hindoos and 
Musulmans have strong and just grounds of objection, arising' not 
from their unfitness for the discharge of the duties of jurors, but 
h*pm the offensive religious exceptions which have been made, and 
which those classes can consider in no other light than as highly 
insulting and degrading. The allegation of unfitness from the 
Madras Natives came iij)on us so unexpectedly, that we confess it did 
at first astound and stagger us, but the light which the Madras 
papers have thrown on the machinery employed to effect the object 
in view, and the articles written by the Hindoos of Bengal and by 
the Editor of the Sumbad Cowmuddee on the subject, removed 
every doubt, and convinccxl us that the only objection which an 
honest Hindoo or Musulman can have to the bill, must be founded 
on the invidious distinctions to which we have adverted. We 
hiiye sought for information as to the feelings and wishes of the 
Natives from all those of our aci|ua ntance, and we have not found a 
aillgle individual express a wish to avoid eligibility to the Jury, but 
^they all with one voice lo\idly protest against the gross partiality 
>and palpable injustice of debarring them from the Grand Jury be- 
cause they arc not Christians, and from the Petty Jury on the trial 
>pf Christians for the same reason j their religion, the religion of 
their forefathers, the religion in which they themselves were educated, 
and to which most of them still fondly cling, being thus made 
the sole ground of exclusion Jrom an honorary civic duty, and held 
up to their fellow-subjects as an object of contempt and reproat^ti. 
We honour them for these feelings, and wc will honour them more 
when they give a ])ubli{; and respectful expression to them. The 
'John Bull’ has announced that a public meeting is in conteniplat on 
by most of the rcs])ectable Natives in relation to this bill, and we 
are persuaded that it is only for such a jmrpose that the meeting will 
be held, not for the purpose of objecting to the cases in which they 
are, but to those in which they are not, made eligible to serve, — not . 
for the purpose of complaining of what has been done, but of what 
W been left undone. 

, . ' However strong and well-founded may be the complaints of Hin- 
.doos and Musulmans against this bill, there can be no doubt that 
it bears but one aspect towards the Indo-British community, and 
..that a mpst favourable and encouraging one. It has been gain^, 
ih as far as they are concerned, by the persevering representdtiona 
by themselves and their friends 3 and thus viewed as the effect 
exertion, it should animate to further increased endeavours for the 
.^j^itftipipent of grater advantage that are still withheld. The effofii 
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made to obtain the privilege that ha< been conceded, show that 
were worthy of it, and the concession itself proves that the BritiBh 
Legislature knows and appreciates their worth and importance* ^ It 
is not only thp reward of their zeal, and the proof and acknowle||g* 
ment of their* capacity, and thus an encouragement to continued 
exertion for the extension of their privileges ; but it may also be 
viewed as a pledge on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers of their ^ 
disposition to conciliation, and of their willingness to grant every 
proper and reasonable demand. W’hethcr we regard the laws to 
which Indo-Briton.s are made subject in the Mofussil, or the pofU 
and offices in the Company’s service from which they are invidiot|»ly 
deluded, they have still many grievances to complain of and 
many discpialihcations to throw off, and we hope they will not rest 
t^ntif they reach the goal of their wishes, and find themselves in ' 
every respect on a level with the most privileged classes of his 
Mtyesty’s subjects. 

* The eligibility to serve on juries is one, but it is not the only, 
indication of the growing intelligence and consequence of the Indo* 
British community. If the state of tlie different seminaries >in 
Calcutta for the education of youth of both sexes be examined, 
almost the entire number of piq>ils will be found to consist of t!^t 
class j and so urgent has been the demand on the part of partpts 
for a suitable education to their children, that two sister-institutioDS 
— not very loving sisters, it is triic^ — have started iq) within the lalst 
three years, and have been placed under peculiar and appropriate 
discipline and management, if not exclusively, at least primarily, 
for their benefit. We refer to the Parental Acadamie Institution 
and the Calcutta Grammar School j both of which are wc believe, 
on the whole, in a flourishing condition. The recent public ex- 
aminations of these and other seminaries, almost entirely filled by 
Indo-British pupils, hold out the most pleasing prospects both to 
the parents who are more immediately concerned, and to the com- 
munity at large, of their competeney in due time to enter on the 
duties of mature life, and to maintain and confirm the character 
which this class of society is gaining for itself. ^Pc might in this 
connection refer to the existence and objects of the Oriental Literary 
Society, had we not so recently noticed its Report ; but leaving thi/}, 
there is still another view that may be taken of the subject. 
have known some, and there may he many others, of this class, who 
having been sent in infancy to England for their education, returned 
in youth 6r early manhood to the land of their birth, and who after 
having by industry acquired a competency go back again with 
^^eir families to the land of their adoption. Their childr^ will in 
0!^ probability follow the example of their parents, and return for at 
portion of their lives to this country, and the advantage* ' 
to the Indo-British community from this free intercourse with , 
th^rHothcr Country are very great It is imdenioble that thera ii 
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ftttf ft{)j[iWtim4tion in the Indo-British character ta th6 indc^noe and 
iriacUvity of the Natives j but an English eduO^tion, whereat hat 
b^a^^properly conducted, joined with the bracing nature of tha 
ciiljhte^ infuses an elasticity of mind, a hardihood oftbody^ and an 
ifelependence of principle, which, under the enervating influence of an 
Iifliian climate and of Indian society and manners, it seems alruoat 
ipipossible to create. An Indo-Briton, therefore, educated in Eng- 
land, and living in this country, will greatly contribute to raise and 
k^p up the standfird of character among his countrymen, by 
spreading among them those healthy, moral, and political principles, 
which, however forgotten and repudiated here, are at home received 
as axioms and applied constantly to practice. 0 

' Had we time and space, we might touch on many other topics 
nontiected with the state of society among Indo-Britons, but we posU 
pone the further consideration of the subject to a future opportunity,* 
and content ourselves at present with expressing our ardent wish 
fpr their prosperity and improvement. 

Tiik Company’s Cotton Puiictiases. 

Thie following is a letter, dated from the upper j)rovinces of Hin- 
dobstan, on the IHth of December last, under the signature of 
' Il^cator,’ and addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Bengal Hurkaru/ 
in which paper it appears : 

, f^The Com])any’s Commercial Agent at Calpce having, I under- 
stand, been (udered to provide on account of the (Company, from 
the present year’s crop, ‘21,000 factory maunds of cotton for 
the Europe market, at an average price of 15 sicca rupees the 
maund, exclusive of the agent’s commission and establishment, 
and 19‘2,000 factory nuuuids of cotton for China, at l‘2-8 sicca ru- 
pees the maund, with the same exclusions, I am induced, pro bono 
pnbtico, to address you 011 the subject, iu the hope that some of 
your mercantile readers will be able to unravel the Company’s ob- 
ject in ordering cotton to be j)urc-hascd at such high prices in the 
Upper Provinces, when it may be bad so much cheaper at Calcutta, 
free of river and other risks. 

* The Calcutta Weekly Price Current,” published at the Hurkaru 
Press, on the LSth ult. ([uoted the Bandali cotton, which constitutes ’ 
the Company’s Europe investment, at an average of 15-1 sicca ru*' 
pees per Calcuttji bazar maund in screwed bales j and the Kutchowra 
cotton, which principally constitutes the Company’s China invest'?-,* 
menil, at an average of Pi-B sicca rupees per Calcutta bazar maund 
in screwed bales. 

* To shofy the difference between the Company’s prices and thoee 

quoted in the ‘ Calcutta Weekly Price Current,’ it will be necessary 
to Ireduce the two to the same standard, and to add to the forraef 
this duties and charges which individual merchants have to pay ok ^ 
collon purchased by them for exportation to Calcutta. » ^ 
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* The following comparative statements will mere clearly, 
what I have to st^ : « 


* Cost and invoice ehkrges of one factory inaund of Bandah cotton in 
half screwed^cbalcs, estimate by the Company’s Agent, at sicca 


rupees 15 ¥ 0 

Agent's commission at 5 per cent, on 14 rupees, being the prime cost 0 U< .<2i 

Establishment, building, Ac. at 2-8 ditto 0 5 .7^ 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per inniind 1 0 0 

Difference between the factory and bazar maimd, 10 per cent, or per 
maund 3 seers 10 cts. at 17 rs. 9 pie 1 8 10 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company 18 9 7 

Add #hat private merchants have to pay ; ^ 

^Government duty per maund of 96 sa. wt. to the seer. ... 0 6 10 

Interest and lo.ss of exchange upon 19 0 5 for 6 months, 

at||($ per cent, per annum 0 9 1 , 

Insurance upon 19 9 6 at 3 per cent 0 9 5 1 9 4 


If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their cotton would cost them at per Calcutta 

bazar maund sa. rs. 

Kutchowra cotton for the China market, cost and invoice 
charges of one factory maund of cotton in half-screwed 
bales, estimated by the Company’s Agent at sicca rupees 
Agent’s commission at 5 per cent, on rupees, 118 being 

the prime cost 

Establishment, buildings, Ac. at 2 8 per ct 

Expense of re-screwing the cotton at Calcutta, per maund 
Deference between the factory and bazar maund, 10 per 
cent, or per maund 3 seers 10 cts. at 14 


20 2J1 

12 6 . 0 

0 10 0 

0 ‘5 0 

1 0 ' 0 

7 0 1 .,f 10, 


Cost of one bazar maund to the Company 1.5 11 lO 

Add what private merchants have to pay : 

Government duty per maund ot 96 sicca wt. to the seer. . 0 6 10 

Interest and loss of exchange upon 16 2 8 for 6 months, 

at 6 per cent, per annum 0 7 9 

Insurance upon 16 10 5 at 3 per cent 0 8 0 1 6 7 


If the Company were trading upon the footing of a private 
merchant, their China cotton would cost them, at p/cr 
Calcutta bazar maund sa. rs. 17 ’ 2 5 


' The two preceding statements show, that if the Company, pur- 
chase their cotton in the upper provinces, at the rates estimated by 
their Agent, their Europe cotton will cost them, sicca rupees, 20 2 lO 
per Calcutta bazar maund, when the .same description of cotton 
may be had, at Calcutta, for sicca rupees, 13 1 0 j and their China 
cotton will cost, sicca rupees, 17 ^ 5, when the same may he hacl 
for sicca rupees, 12 8 0 per Ealeutta bazar maund. The first 
being, sicca rupees, 7 1 IE and the second, sicca rupees, 4 10 5 
^er bazar maund more than what a private merchant could affofd to 
p^y, considering the present state of the Calcutta markit. 

^ * As the Calcutta bazar maund, every one knows, is 10 peroentf 
(HStter than the factory maund of cotton, ordered by the Compmy 
for the Europe piarket, are ecjual to Calcutta ba?ar maunds^ 12^61 
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factory paunds of China cotidn aro cfiqiiftT to 
(Jaicutta b.azar maunds, 174,545 18 0. The los#trhich the 
pany^v^iyilf sustain, by purchasing their cotton in the Upper Provinces) 
instead of at Calcutta, may easily be ascertained. Oif tbe#)urope 
cottP)> ^t sicca rupees, 7 1 1 U it will amount to, sicca rupees, 
155,341 0 7, and on the China cotton, at sicca rupees, 4 10 5,^tO 
sicca rupees, 811,816 1 % forming an aggregate upoh the Com- 
pany’s investment of, sicca rupei^s, 967,157 1 9, no inconsiderable 
sum, indeed, considering the state of the Company’s finances at the 
present moment. ; 

‘ The insurance in the foregoing statements has b^en rated lit 3'*|| 
per cent., at which private individuals insure their goods. But the 
losses the Company have sustained by the sinking of boats on t||Bir 
way to Calcutta, it lias been ascertained, averiige much higher, 
1^24-25, it appears, out of 169 boats, which were laden with cot- 
ton, and dispatched from Calpee to Calcutta on account of the 
Company, thirty-nine boats met with accidents, besides three 
boats that were wrecked on their way from the Moofussil Koties to 
the head factory at Calpee ; making, together, 42 boats, or an 
average nearly of 25 per cent. ; in fact, 22 jicr cent, more than the 
insurance reckoned in the statements. Exclusive of this, the men 
who ’proceeded in charge of the boats, took iiji, on their way to Cal- 
cutta about ten thousand rupees more. The result of the transac- 
tion^, of 1825-26 cannot be easily ascertained, as the whole of the 
disfp&ches of cotton made from Calpee have not reached Calcutta 
but from the number of boats which have already met with acci-* 
dents, it is presumed it will be still more unfavourable than 1824-25. , 


' As gain, I believe, is the primary object of mankind in all their 
mercantile concerns, I should unagine not the smallest occasion 
existed for such high prices being given by the Company for their 
cotton in the Upper Provinces. As long as the state of the markets 
here does not admit of a fair prolit to the private merchants upon 
their outlay, it is unreasonable to suppose that they will purchase 
cotton, or that the Company’s Agent will experience any competition 
from them, to render such high rates necessary. In my humble 
opinion, it would be much more preferable if the Company autho- 
riiied the application of so large a sum of money to the encourage- ^ 
ment of institutions, which tended to benefit the country from 
wh^be it is derived, and its inhabitants, than that it should be most 
cdtfsidcSrately and uselessly thrown away. 


"Jhere are many^ Europeans, as well as Native merchants, who 
wo^ttld readily engage with the Company for the quantity of cotton 
they require 5 |fo get them out of the markets of the Upper Provinces; 
if tenders wctb invited by advertisement in the public prints, in the 
aame manner as the Government of Bombay provide the Company’s, 
cotton investment. For often the Company’s people raise the priced. * 
so tmitecessarily high, that the gomastahs of the private merchants, 
are either driven entirely out of the markets, or, if they compete 
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witH them at tilt prices of their owi% creation^ the prfvate'tll^ 
chants find^ on t&e arrival of the cotton at its destination^ that thf^ 
cannot reajize any thing like the prices paidf by their gomailbhj||; 

^ The Indian Press. fit ' 


We detailed, in our Number for June, [the principal fticts 
nected withSthe threatened suppression of the ' Bengal Chronicli/^ 
and the rem^oval of its Editor. M'e^^re glad to find that this subject 
is alluded to in the ' Singapore Chrpnicle,’ in terms which are cre- 
ditable to all'fhe parties, except the weak and foolish government 
tbepcould sowfaMiiisunderstand its own dignity us to meddle in such 
Ian affair. The following is the article from the Singapore paper ; 


^We are sorry to observe, that the gentleman whose talent and 
Ip^everance, with very inadequate means at his command, hw 
within a few months raised the Bengal Chronicle ” to the 
station it at present holds among Indian Journals, proved by a. 
airculation equal to fliat of the oldest of its contemporaries, hw 
<imrred the displeasure of Covernment. We regret this, not tr^e, 
because it has deprived the public of an able, active, and, above, all, 
an honest journalist, than on account of its having wrested from ait 
excellent man at once the means of present comfort and the prospect 
of jfuture^ndependence, depriving hi)n and his family of every tmpg 
but the bare means of subsistence. Those who would accuse hitn, 
OT others similarly situated, A)f imprudence, will do well to conjttder 
difficulties and dangers that beset the editorial path in Cub^a, 
ife^here the Government is the sole interpreter of the law, and enaSbts 
at once the triple part of accuser, judge, and executioner. If he 
should, however, after all, be convicted of imprudence, it is an im- 
prudence of that description which, though not in itself commendable, 
is often the coinpjinion of integrity-t— an imprudence which those who 
write from conviction and the impulse of honest |ind enthusiastic 
feelings are ever the most prone to. The remarks^if his successor* 
so well express our own sentiments, and do so much honour alike 
to the writer and the subject of them, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing them. They are as follows : 


" Our Tuesday’s Paper was unavoidably prepared in so hurried a man- 
ner, in consequence of the uncertainty that existed whether Government 
would permit its publication, that we omitted to say much which the oc- 
casion appeared, and still a])pear,s to us to demand. Our first and strOl^gest 
feeling — a feeling whicli we are neither asliamed to aekiiowlc^O^nor 
afraid to express — is sympathy and respect for the late Editor of fhia 
Paper. We do not think, and we do not therefore affirm, that he was 
llWtless — that he never went beyond the limits which, even without the 
^additional lesson just received, we should have prescribed to ourselvts. 
But when we consider the laborious duties he had to peWirm, be«deg , 
;&0sc that devolved on liici in connection with this Paper, the weak,eb^d 
djt his health, and the inadequate means which the Proprietor could ilace 
m his disposal— -and if we contrast with these disadvantages, which to 
Would have appeared insuperable, the gradual but certain 
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he iraiied this Joiirn|l to the place which it holds, eqfttaHin)^' 
m the e)j:tent of its circulation the oldest of its conlnjnporaries, wlthm 
eighte^ months after its estkblishmeut; the quantity ofinteresting, original 
matte^hich every successive number produced ; and the ^Ultyiana tact 
\vitljHkhich he treated the various subjects that came under ;ms review, 
whether m politics or religion, in civil or in mercantile life, — Wc have no 
h^itation in declaring it as our opinion, that the public h»ve lost 
S(MPvicesof an able, faithful, and zealous journalist. So far ffom conBidtr* 
ing his occasional aberrations as umttcr of wonder, all the wonder to ill 
is, that under the existing Press Regnlations, which, altliougt sufficiently 
minute in the specifications they contain, must be adimtted by their 
warmest admirers to be uncertain and undefined in their i^pUcatioiyLhe 
did not more freipiently draw down on himself the displeasure of Gomn-^^ 
ment. His very fqtilts were not faults in themselves, Imt only in the 
circumstances in which lie was placed. The very difficult^ he fcl^O 
submit to the trainincls of a licensed Press, and to chain down his thou^tiS /| 
i0 the supposed will of a superior and absolute power, should, in our 
o(>inion, raise him in tlic c^tiinalion of an Pnglisli public, and wo 
would odd, in the estimation of lilnglisli Ilulcrs, even while they find 
noceuary to punish him. The state of mind by which this difficulty is 
created is the safeguard of British liberty, an(f in tlie season of trial naf 
been found the strongest bulwark of national independciiee.^* 

'These remarks do honour to the heart and understanding of the 
writer, and those of the ‘ llurkarii’ are ei[ually iiraiscvvorthj^ If we 
could bestow tlie same conimeiidatioii on those of the ' John ’ 

we ihould have pleasure in dtiing so. As it is, w^e coniine ourselvel 
to shying, that they arc the very reverse* of those wc huv e described.’ 
The whole conduct, indeed, of that Paper, or wc should rather say of 
tho^ who manage it, to its younger eontemporary, has been paltry, 
as all conduct must be tliat proceeds iqion trick and subterfuge, 

' It is just, that where a severe punishment has been inflicted, the 
crime, if there be one, slionld al§g be known, that it may not be 
deemed to be of a blacker dye than in truth it is. Wq must therefore 
mention, that th^ ex-Editor’s offence was the ])ublication of some 
remarks upon the origin and early events of the late disastrous waf 
with the Burmese, having a tendency, as was supposed, to bring 
the Rulers of India into “ hatred and contempt.” How far they 
may have produced such an effect, or what influence they have had, 
or may yet produce, upon tlie destinies of India, it is vain to specu- 
late. ■ It is sufficient to say, that those who see them will probably 
be ofj opinion, that, however culpable the Editor may have been in 
otiie^' Irespects, he has not perpetrated, in his remarks, the sin of 
novelty, 

^Miscellaneous Nf^ws. 

The misc^nCous news from Singapore, and, through it, frpid , 
Chiba, is of more general interest than from any other pa^t of tlie^ 
East; ftt least to English readers, to whom any notices respecting 
the commerce, productions, and safety of intercourse between dif- 
ferent parts of the Eastern world, is of more importance than all tha *^ 
editOrM controversies, and insipid notices of festivals and local en- 
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t^inments, wHch fill so large a plij^e in the papers of ^ 
Madras, and ^^bay. We follow the order of dates in mtikii^ de- 
selections from the letters and papers that have reached us%(^ this 
rising naaft^f Eastern enterprize. 

' Singapore, Dec. 21, 1826. — We are informed on the best authp'v 
rity, that letters have been received from Mr. Ricketts, his Majest^-s 
Con^ulrGeneral at Lima, to the Address of our late Resident, Mr. 
Crawfurd, ;^ritten with the view of suggesting and establishing a 
commercial intercourse with that portion of the emancipated states 
of South Anierica. The advantages of our situation as a dep6t 
fo^e collection of produce and manufactured goods from China, 
> Bengal, and the adjoining countries are conspicuously manifest, 
under the establishment of such a trade, highly promising. 

'By proper and early arrangement, the manufactured silk .and 
crapes of China, which, we believe, are in first demand in the U^r- 
kets of South America, could be ordered and made to any pattern, 
‘^nd brought here by the country ships returning in the mon^ , of 
November and Dece^jp^r, without incurring many of the imi^sts, 
and avoiding all the expense of a detention of many mofijms jn 
China, to which vessels trading direct from South America to 

noAy exposed, and which even our American friends cannot 
‘fefcapej although the intelligence, enterprise, and address of Mr. 
' ^Ashing has done much to facilitate their commercial operations^ at 
^Canton. V; 


' Malacca.— The Malacca Observer ” of the ,5th of December 
maintains, that the quantity of pepper produced at Malacca had been 
by mistake stated in a former Number to be 2000 piculs annually, 
and that it is three times that amount ! Credat Judeiis Appelles! 

' Dutch Company. — The accounts from Europe state the stock of 
the new Dutch Company to have fallen considerably, and that the 
<^ntinued depression of the coffee market at home was occasioned 
by the quantity brought forward by them, and which their pressing 
demands had forced them to realize at any price. We believe coffee 
can be now purchased in Java at 20 silver guilders per picul. By 
their agreement with the Dutch Government they take the reserved 
coffee of the Government districts at 26 rupees per picul for 12 
years, which will occasion a loss of about 600,000 guilders for fhis 
season. ' 

' This l)ody seems fast fulfilling the measure of their de8tirttetf> ;and, 
'^e think, ought to adopt the commercial prq^er of our friends at 
^jtjenang, that ' they may be permitted to remain on the less rapid 
'^ath to extinction.’ ^ 

* ' Chinese Emigration , — By the return of the Portuguese 

Macao, our settlement has acquired a considerable increase of 
Crhp^e mechanics and^Jabourers anxious for employments ' It is 
repo^d that the levies pf soldiers throughout the different pfbvbiees 
of the 'empire, for the purpose of suppressing the rebellion in^Tarr 
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®?m|)toym^ to so tnany persQ^ 

Ve Chinese,. here, that the numbcn 
eason will be less than usual. W 
: that the maritime provinces, from which t 
•^i^jH^rate; can at all be affected by disturbances in so 
iSaWth^country. The regular military force of the cnnpii^e^*W«^ 
•mbly ]^«ufficient to quell the present insurrection, which, hHhSffih 
it< has' excited considerable anxiety at court, ' is not more formMhwe 
than. some others which have preceded it. We know very little’lif 
what takes place in China, but we believe that insurrections 
(distant provdnces are by no means of rare occurrence. ^ ^ 

' One of the i^ortnguese vessels which came in last week had on 
board about ‘ZOO passengers. Almost the whole of those 
b^vh arrived intend settling here or at llhio, and but few have prcr-" 
up the Straits.’ 

' ^(^ingapore, Jan. 4, 1827— An English and Malayan school 
" l established at Tclook Ayer, Eckin-s^t, for the purpose' pf 
hing the children of all classes of NS^e inhabitants to rel^ 
write the English and Malayan languages in the Roman cha- 
iraSfer, together with any other branch of knowledge which may • 
bjfef deemed desirable or useful. The British system of educ^^^ - 
hWbeen adopted, and the hours of attendance at present areStt 
9^‘fo 11 A. M., and from 5 to 7 p- 'i- Malay schools have also 
established at Campong Glam and Telook Ayer, for teaching the 
language only, and in the Malay character. 

Lalla Rookli, from England, Madras, and Penang, arrivikl 
h?re yesterday, when our long expected resident, Mr. Prince, landed 
from the Lalla Rookh, under the usual salute. 

* Six hundred Madras troops had arrived at Penang to relieve the 
65th Bengal Infantry. The Bengal troops now here are also 

to be removed immediately, and replaced by sepoys from Madras. 

'.Advices from China, of the 11th December, enable us to ^y 
b^re our readers a few remarks upon the markets. The quantity 
of opium taken from the Lintin fleet during the preceding month, 
consist^ of 285 chests Patna and Benares, leaving a stock of 1400 
Ohests j and 780 chests Malwa, leaving a stock of I70O chests, 
it expected, that if the arrivals continued on a moderate 
scMei^ pric^ generally would improve, as the stock was not epp- 
as too much for the demand that had lately prev^^ 
There ‘^as much jmxiety among the holders of Patna to rei 
quickly, partly o\mg to its interior quality j and the conse^ 
cheapness erf the Patna is stated to have operated very unfavoured 
for the Ma* a. ; 

' New Patna was selling at 960 dollars, per chest of 107 

Old Parea at ... . 1090 dollars, per chest of 103 catfitWi 
New Biwares at ... 880 to ^0 dolors. * ^ 

Herald, Fol.lt t 2B ' ^ 
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* The Bomba^rats of cotton were in fbir demand, bunhe Beluga! 
cotton was df .slQ|r' 6 ale, and it was expected that it W(^d^,i^r4 
easily effected by future importations. Bombay cotton Was^,^^0 
td 10.5 j Bibgal cotton was at 0 to 10 . The Company ha|pg 
closed their treasury both on Kngland and Bengal, silk had, in 0 #^ 
se^h^hce, advanced in price, being at 400 to 410 dollars per pktft 
Dollars and Syce silver were in consecpience the only resources foit 
remittance to India. The latter continued scarce, at 7 pS* centk 
premium. 

^By advices of the 18th of November from Bankok, by the brig 
^^arshry, we learn that the Siamese were busily engaged in fortify* 
fag the mouth of the river, being in daily expectation of an attack 
freil the English. So firmly persuaded were they of this, that they 
lad several boats cruizing outside the bar, to give them the earliCTi 
intelligence of the arrival of the Engligh sliips. No communicate^ 
had been received from the Burmaii side of the country since (Jim- 
tain Burney left Siam 3 but there was a report at Bankok, thaf^ 
Bnglish had taken possession of Qiieda for the old king. /Tile 
report is stated to have arisen from the king of IJgor having left" 
the place rather suddenly, at the commencement of the Siamese 
Imlidlays. 

A petty embassy, or mission, from Cochin C^iina was at Bankpk 
w^he date of our informant’s letter. A rebellion was raging in 
6 dchin China, but it was not believed that the ( ocliin (4iinese wefe 
in want of assistance from the Siamese to extinguish it j but thkt 
the object of the mission was of a more negative kind — to preVitpt 
the Siamese from joining the rebels. If the Siamese ever seriously 
entertained such a design, the fear of an English invasion is likely 
to operate with a more salutary effelt in favour of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, than any embassy they could send. Missions, indeed, and 
political missionaries, do not seem to be in good repiitc at the court 
of Bankok. 

' ^ Our informant adds, that, six days before, the Praklang hpti 
arrived from Pahnam, being the first time of bis doing so since the 
departure of the guardian. He is stated to have been * very civiV 
and doing all in his power to enable our correspondent to recover 
outstanding debts, &c. . . 

' We understand that a Siamese junk, bound for this port, wai flit 
Cm by pirates within the last four or five days. The crei^/ 
thtl exception of two who escaped, were massaiged, and the junk, 
ndjdlK a cargo of rice and sugar, taken possession of by the pirates, 
every day’s experience shows how necessary it is that early 
effectual means should be taken to sweep these miscreants froot 
segi^ The capture occurred only a few miles from this port.j’ 
/dai^. 18, 1 8^. — By the Colonel Y.oung, Captain Gray, 
received advic^fr ftom Canton down to the 3 d of Jitouary, 
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^'ehhecied with the Ea^tit tToflS 

^ihiiahiefia to give tHe followifig view of of opiu^- 

fSonth of December, and the stock otil^d oh the Isi bf 
tlgii^IMfhoiith: 

. ^ Patna and BenurCSV Matwa; , , 

in December from Lintin . . . 2C4 . . ; * 453 
< Ditto . . . g . . Macao ... 16 . . . 4? ' 5f /"' 

^ ^ 280 cm-^: 

fhe stock remaining on hand was 14/7 chests of Patna and Benares, ah4 

1*560 Malwa. 

* In the last commercial register we mentioned, that Mr. 
and Captain Cook, of the Dutch brig Latona, had been murdered" 
by the crew, and the vessel carried into Sooloo. The only plftK 
cu|^s we have learned relative to this affair arc, that the crew con^ 
iSpSd of Manilla men and Javanese; that the captain having, fbr 
cause or other, struck one of the former, was immediately 
^|tbbd by him ; that the other Manilla men took part with th^ 
itl|^4fer^r, and the J avanese remaining inactive, killed Mr. Croziei* 
al$6^ and carried the vessel, as has been stated, into Sooloo, Th^ 
Snlm of the place had been requested by the Governor of Manilla 
to give her up, but, down to the departure of the brig Merkus^ 

,l8t of January, had declined complying with the requisition. Th# 
Governor of Manilla expressed an intention of continuing to 
every means in his power, short of force, for the recovery of tlte, 
vesseL 

‘ Junks. — M^ithin these few days two junks have arrived frotu . 
Ckldton, being the first of the season. We are not aware that there 
is any thing new or peculiar in the nature of their cargoes, but 
those who feel any curiosity oiuthat head will find detailed lists of 
them in the “ Commercial Kegister.” One of these junks has 
brought 450 passengers ; the other has not been reported as bring* 
ing any. 

‘ Pirates. — In our last we mentioned that a native vessel had been 
(al^n a few days before, and the crew, with the exception of two* 
pllt to death by pirates. It now appears that no less than five 
persons have escaped, and arrived here. These men are Chinese 
from Siam, and state, that they and their companions belonged to ^ 
small tope, the crew of which consisted in all of twelve men. The , 
topi -was oh her return from a voyage to Saigun, and bound & 
tMs'pOli^ ; but, off Pahang, met with stormy weather, and, 
disable^ drifted ne^r to Kamping, a small place a little on this 
of Pahang. Having anchored there, she was shortly after boafw^, 
by a sampa^, the people of which advised the crew to 
^istat^e t^ some Chinese, who, they told them, wire livibg M , 
Rampiii^. On the faith of this, the chinchu and four otherl^iSrtSd 
crew went pb shore in the sampang. Soon afterwards the 
fetdfned fo me tope, telling those who st^jremained on Jboi^ 
the dinnehu and his companions had been put to death, aha as the ^ 
,,2B2. ^ ^ 
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S^mry of the latest InUlligenca > 

* The Boi[nba^y.$(qi]|rt9 of cotton were in ftiir demand, th^^e(|p)i 
cotton was of .sloysale, and it was expected that it w(;^ldj|)e 
easily effected hy mture importations. Bombay cotton iWas SWO 
to 10.5} B^fogal cotton was at 9 to 10. The Company hafpg 
closed theif treasury both on England and Bengal, silk had^ in 
se^ltctice, advanced in price, being at 400 to 410 dollars per picfij* 
Bdlats and Syce silver were in consccpience the only resources ht 
remittance to India. The latter continued scarce, at 7 per centk 
lurepaium. 

^||y advices of the 18th of November from Bankok, by the brig 
i^Jfarmry, we learn that the Siamese were busily engaged in fortify* 
% the mouth of the river, beiu!; in daily expectation of an attick 
.Ml the English. So firmly persuaded were they of this, that they 
Sad several boats cruizing outside the bar, to give them the earli^t 
intelligence of the arrival of the Eiigligh ships. No communicat^ 
had been received from the Burman side of the country since Cip- 
tain Burney left Siam } but there was a report at Bankok, tha^^e 
Ehglish had taken possession of Queda for the old king, fne 
report is stated to have arisen from the king of Ligor having 
the place rather suddenly, at the commencement of the Sianfese 
hpfidays. 

A petty embassy, or mission, from Cochin CJiina was at Bankok 
Jliftile date of our informant’s letter. A rebellion was raging in. 
^whin China, but it was not believed that the ( ocliin Chinese wera 
in want of assistance from the Siamese to extinguish it } but thht 
the object of the mission was of a more negative kind — to prev«jnt. 
the Siamese from joining the rebels. If the Siamese ever seriously 
entertained such a design, the fear of an English invasion is likely 
to operate with a more salutary cftHt in favour of the Cochin Chi- 
nese, than any embassy they could send. Missions, indeed, and 
^itical missionaries, do not seem to be in good rcpiitc at the court 
offiankok. 

■ * Our informant adds, that, six days before, the Praklang 
arrived from ]\ihnam, being the first time of his doing so since the 
departure of the guardian. He is stated to have been * very civil/ 
and doing all in his power to enable our correspondent to recover 
outstanding debts, &c. 

We understand that a Siamese junk, bound for this port, wa&tut 
0# by pirates within the last four or five days. The crev^^ wWi 
thti'exception of two who escaped, were massacyred, and the junk, 
a cargo of rice and sugar, taken possession of by the pirates; 
every day’s experience shows how necessary it ie that early . 
elPectual means should be taken to sweej) these misCTeanta firotti. 

The capture occurred only a few miles from this port^’ 

' Jm. 18, 18^.— By the Colonel V.oung, C^taiU Q-raty, 

received advic#»om Canton down to the 3d ot Jantiary, 



tehheci^ wUh the EasteiH 

fis to give tHe followitig view of of opiu^ 

ffionth of Dtomber, and the stock dti^^d dh the 1 st bf 
l*tlhonth : 


f^^Htjerfed in December from Lintin . 
‘ / Ditto . . . g i . Macao 

# 


Patna and Benarc^/ 


264 

16 

280 


60 «^ - 


fhe stock remaining on hand was 1477 chests of Patna and Benares, and 
1*660 Malwa. 

' In the last commercial register we mentioned, that Mr. 
and Captain Copk, of the Dutch brig Latona, had been murder^ 
the crew, and the vessel carried into Sooloo. The only plirtw, 
eulafs we have learned relative to this affair are, that the crew conS^! 

of Manilla men and Javanese 3 that the captain having, fof 
sfi#te cause or other, struck one of the former, was immediately 
st|jl$’l|fed by him ^ that the other Manilla men took part with the 
nnd the Javanese remaining inactive, killed Mr. Croziei? 
al$(^ and carried the vessel, as has been stated, into Sooloo, Thd 
Sttlmn of the place had been recjucsted by the (lovernor of Manilla 
to give her up, but, down to the departure of the brig Merkus^ oj(i^jp;ia 
,1st of January, had declined complying with the requisition. 
Governor of Manilla expressed an intention of continuing to" 
every means in his power, short of force, for the recovery of tHe 
vesseL 

* Junks. — M^ithin these few days two junks have arrived froW, 
CiSiiton, being the first of the season. We are not aware that there 
Is afiy thing new or peculiar in the nature of their cargoes, but 
those who feet any curiosity on^that head will find detailed lists of 
them in the ** Commercial Kegister.” One of these junks has 
brought 450 passengers 3 the other has not been reported as bring* 
ing any. 

* pirates . — In our last we mentioned that a native vessel had been 
tal^n a few days before, and the crew, with the exception of two* 
piit to, death by pirates. It now appears that no less than five , 
nersoM have escaped, and arrived here. These men are Chinese 
from slam, and state, that they and their companions belonged to 
smdll tope, the crew of which consisted in all of twelve men. ThS 
iop^ oh her return from a voyage to Saigun, and bound j 

but, off Pahang, met with stormy weather, and, 
didabled^ drifted near to Ramping, a small place a little on tliis ^ 
of Pahang. Having anchored there, she was shortly after hoar$ 

' by a sampa^, the people of which advised the crew to appb'^ 
assistance t(r some Chinese, who, they told them, wire livihjc , 
Hainpid^. On the faith of this, the chinchu and four others •^tSb 
crew went pn shore in the sampang. Soon afterwards the 
reti|fb ®4 ^ telling those who si&lTemaihed on Jbo^ 

the^cknehu and hie companions had been put to death, ana as the 



‘^ 6 ^, 0 Summury of the latest Intelligence 

TemTiiaing insufficient for the preservation r 

♦and her cargo, it»Vas advisable that they should aband(^H,l^^ 
crew, haying., fear of the cris before their eyes, 
been of tboame opinion j and on condition that their live^ 
be spared, they allowed themselves to be taken out of the tppe 
lattdM,with the exception of two old men, who were allowed 
pirates to remain on board. The tope was then hauled jjip 
■ Fiver, .vl ""V. 

* * The men whose evidence has furnished us with these particulars 
^ sooifeontrived to make their escape, and, after a march of nine 
‘*i|ays, arrived near.Johar, having subsisted on shell-fish and the 
’ nipa fruit, crossing the streams which they met with upon rafts, 
instructed with ‘materials procured by means of a parung, of whi^ 
;^ey had possessed themselves. In the neighbourhood of Jolii#r 
they fortunately met with a Chinese from Singapore, who brougjjt 
them on here, where their statement has been partly corroborated 
by a chinchu, who recognizes them as having formed part oLihe 
crew of a tope, belonging to his owners. 

^ We are happy to learn that the resident has transmitted a wln- 
mbdipation on this subject to the bundhani of Pahang, within whose 
' iferritbry Kamping is situated, and we shall be glad if the result 

C hereafter enable us to say, that the people who have peri)etreted 
5 murders have been punished, and that the bundharu has Used 
‘ibis endeavours to procure the recovery of the tope and her cargo., 
'*^he monsoon being untavourable for going by sea to Pahang,' rji^id 
the men who have escaped being unwilling to trust thcmselve»> a 
second time in the hands of the Philistines, the reference to Pahatog 
has, we understand, been forwarde(^by the way of JMalacca, whither 
a #imber of people from Pahang annually resort at the present 
;.)tt?ason. 


, ['fi ^ Our readers will find in a subsequent column a very good letter, 
"q^:^ining the opinions of the writer on the best mode of suppr^s- 
Vsihg pifacy. It contains many valuable hints and suggestions, lio&e 
of which, we have no doubt, will, one of these days, be Adopted. 

' We are happy to find the writer is of opinion that tbb'MoIay 
; (^iefs will readily co-operate in any measures that may be 
. py^Government to secure the result he contemplates j for we liid 
J^ed, from the habits of these people, that they would nej^$e- 
,c0p&e very zealous coadjutors in the suppression of af^ts Syfict, 
^ l^^ever shocking to humanity, men in that state of civilizj^ibti '^e 
)ikely to view with much abhorrence, ^ong semi-sav^s 
f Me these, the mere destruction of human life is a venM'affbir^ mid 
of any steady co-operation from them, in the Supplfel^^n 
bfatj^nce and rapine, we had considered about as prolmhle ai^ the 
‘ of a Wqiiadroq by the philanthropists of Tuttls twfl^riers 

to pfib the suppressioiiiW the slave-trade.’ ' 



^ jconnected mth ih€' Eastern '• 

' ^ ^Singapore, Feb. 16, 182 r.-" ^ednesday ^the 7th instant, the 
the formation of the" Singapore was 

dl^'lflfembers as a proper day for a surveyoflbe four and^^ 
fiMm which had, we suppose erroneously, bip> report^ 

igCtbuS, as the Singapore Yacht Club sounded all^ver it, aro 
nb'less water than four and a half fathoms, and found 
IbQWihgs generally quite correct. It would be well if of 

■iihipl fbuld communicate to us any difference they might detect in 
the soundings hereabouts, provided they were sure their 
dhh^bi# - duty correctly. We feel assured the zeal of the 
would prove the truth or otherwise of such notices.* ^ . . 

'We learn from the Calcutta “John Bull,” that '^it is surmisei^' 
that Singapore is a bubble near exploding 5 ” but as no grounds axe 
*^vanced for this gratuitous prediction, we may suppose that the 
%dg with whom it originated was as ill-provided with a reason as 
Afe author of that immortal triplet, 

“ I do not like thee. Doctor Fell : 

The reason why I cannot tell. 

But I don’t like thee. Doctor Fell,” 

predictions are often an index to their wishes. Fortunately, 

• hertvever, the prosperity of Singapore is fixed on too firm 
i^u to be shaken by an artillery of surmises. Those who “ M up 
^ tb ph r voices and prophesy against this place, may therefore d^|^d 
'upon it that they labour in a vain vocation, unless they can at 
' ^SCp3^e time render a reason for the faith that is in them, by showi^ 
;<tliat the causes which have produced the past prosperity 
f sattlement either have ceased to operate, or soon will do so. Till 
tiiis is done, their predictions are gratuitous and childish. 

'PopMhftion.— Within the h^t fortnight no less than two murtos 
bave been committed, one, of a man, by a Chinese, and th^#jer, 
of a young woman, by a Malay. The latter was attended . 
circumstances of peculiar barbarity, and, we regret to say, thut ,^ 
who perpetrated it has not been taken, though a reward Ms 
SeiToffered for his apprehension. These, and we understaM a 
large apportion of the murders committed at Singapore, have 
nateJm iealousy or revenge, of which women have been the sotIRe 
' a^metimes the victims. There is, in fact, too great a djsn 
i^tie numbers of the sexes in the settlement, the males being U 
' xWe numerous than the females. By the returns of the pogufi 
j^ihe past year, it appears, that exclusive of the mil# 
mate population of Singapore is 10,307, and the female only ^ 

' The dfsibroportion is very great, and must sometimes excite a * 

^ for ih^,smues of tne/air causes of dissension, very minncm^^^^^ 

peace and ^ood order of the community. ^ 


jfcii.niode of employing the semces pi Me 
Sinpporej worthy of imif«ion by tb? Yac^lubs 
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' 5^ppin|r.— rThe Spnij^ sliijp Cauitantia, from C^dw, to 

^f^niila, put in a few days ago, after an unsuccpssfu] attppil 
tp effect U Op the China sea against the monsppn, 

^elsel h^ ,dn hoard Don Joaquim Crame, Lieut. -Governor, 
P^illippine?':V?ii^^ iiis suite, and several other passengers^ 

IpysJl^nd that it is the intention of her commander to pass 
irpm^nder of the monsoon at this port, and wait for a fair wind iHk 
complete his voyage. The Brazilian ship Don Pedro has Wi 
believeAbandoiied tlie intention of proceeding further on her voyage 
jp ^th^'^resent adverse state of the winds, although two 
Htinpurable Company’s ships and several country ship| have gone 
qU tp' fchina since her arrival here. 

f 4 Bugis prahu from the island of Bali, with a cargo for this port^ 
TjRas driven on the rocks, a few days ago, near New Harbour. 4 
great part of the cargo, consisting of rice, was totally destroye|^ 
and the vessel was abandoned by the crew, who made no effort ti 
get her off. The prahu has been sold to a Chinese for 50 dojla^d; 
and the commander and crew have fitted out the small boat 
belonged to the prahu, for their voyage back to their own cou^l^ 
Ji^e praliu has been got off and floated into the harbour 
iC, who will no doubt make a handsome profit by his 


\^^Sf^toise Shell. — ^The following is a letter addressed, under frie 
jjpi^ure of ‘ Mahcus,’ to the Editor of the ' Singapore Chronicle/ 
the cruel method of obtaining this article : 

* Sir, — In a paper like yours, which has so many reflecting and 
w^ll-inmmied readers, it must be an attempt attended with so^e 
(ftmger to insert any thing which might appear to evince in yotx 
any disposition to hold their judgiicent at a cheap rdte. 1 hop^ 
ho^KWVer, that it may not appear singular that I should venture to 
:|||^e'you the following account — which must call loudly upon the 
^dulity of your readers — of the manner in which the tortoise-shell 
from the back of the animal which furnishes this valua|^p 
of traffic, and which I report from the authority of respect^- 
pefsons, by whom it is firmly credited. This highlyi?prized 
atic production, then, when caught by the Eastern islan^rs, is 
landed over a fire, kindled immediately after its capture, 

Ltime as the effect of the heat loosens the shell to such a degree 
be removed with the greatest ease. The animal, uo^ 
and defenceless, is set at liberty, to re-enter ks native 
mi. If caught in the ensuing season, or at any sub^quept 
4, it is asserted that the unhappy animal is subject^ to p 
oftieal of fire, rewarding its capturers fiiis time, however, 
I a very shell. This, if true, shows more policy and skill 
rness in the method thus adopted bv the islan1||p j it is 
|08s pr|tpf| too, of tenacity of life in tne animal, 3Ed must 
fe aegounted a singular fact in natural history/ / 







4om^ted 'Eoi^ern 

: ^ Sti T. S. RAPFUfs.^At alfa^ifcing of tile fHendtf 

ol^Jie late SirT. S. Raffjes, convened at Singa|OP^,\Januag^m - 
for 'tfie purpose of considering the best means of perpetuat^^ ^ 
tbljp&embrance of the eminent services rendered to tli^|0<*ttl6meia|J" i 
aajS'to'the commercial world generally, by this distirtguished ifd^; 
^dual/the following Resolutions were proposed and adopted 

r* fteMlved, 1st, That a Monument be erected to bis memory oo'sonit 
^onspi^ous and siiitul)lc spot witliin the precincts ot bin^^apor# 

♦,2d, That a Committee be appointed to procure subscriptions by fevei® 
meins in their power, both in Singapore and elsewhere ; to determipf^ 
eti tfee most <^igible situation for the proposed Monument ; and to.supei?^ 
intend every thing connected with the ol)ject in view. ' 

‘ 3d, Tiiat the' Committee consist of the following persons^ selected 
from gentlemen in the Honouralde East India Company’s Service 
Singapore, and from the commercial part of the community, by priority 

cf residence, viz : t. o n i 

i' ‘The Hon. J. Prince, Es(p ; hhlward Presgrave, Esq. ; S. O. lionham,- 
Rev. R. Burn; Jdeut. P. Jackson ; Wm. Montgomerie, M. D,j 
Op^fes Scott, Esq. ; J. A. Maxwell, Iwp ; A. Guthrie, Esq. j G. Mac- 
Esq.; A. L. Jolinstoii, Esq. ; Charles Thomas, Esq. 

That any three of tiiese gentlemen he cinisidercd a quorum, aad 
auWorised to transact any business that may arise, after due notice 
bfe'iih given to each member of the (Jommitlce. ^ ^ ^ - j 

.'‘6th, That a suitable inscription, in luiglish, Latin, ChineSCi and 
Mltoan, be ]>repared for the Monument. 

.‘6tb, That Mr. G. D. fUibmum beappuinteij Architect to superint^tMt 
the building; and tliat a plan and estimate of the same be prepared by, 
that gentleman, to be.laid belore the (committee as soon as the probable; 
aipfOunt of tlio subscriptions can be ascertained. 

7tb, That Messrs. A. L. Johnston and Co., Singapore, be requested 
to act as Treasurers, and to receive all contributions. ’,4 

‘8tli, That the several Houses Agency in Bengal, IMadras, Bombay,' 
China, and Prince of Wales’s Island, be recpiestcd to receive siil^p^ 
tions for the proposed Monument, and transmit the same at^their 


convenience to t\ie Trc'asurcrs, JMcssrs. A. L, Johnston and Co. 

A long list of subscriptions was obtained at the meeting,;£uc®g^^ 
in|J'to a^bout 1,500 Spanish dollars.’ 

Tb^ following letter from Singapore relates to the same aubiect, 
and C(»itbins a tabular view of the progress of the settlement, ypiilfeh 
istotU valuable and curious;’ 

‘ Shigaporey ^2\th Feb. ^ 
fEyer since the account of Sir Stamford Raffless death jj 
here, it Jias been the wish of the greater portion of the in 
to do something by which they may testily their respect for 1 
inory i and accordiigly a meeting was called, when it wa^fi 
to , erect . a monument on sqme conspicuous part ot thi^land^. 
feaied; ipweyer, that the European population is tqp sir~” 


tiie worjk %o^h without some aid from the ffien| 
in pilfer cjtiamrs : and with this view the g|jmmiP 
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ihe tn vrite to Ettglaid, iiHfth a vie# to the oj^ning' a gubsrcri^to 
^re for this puiWfliiei There has already been colleete<| her^'^^OOD 
' dc^r^ and I think that some of the chief Chinese merchdtits 
inthicra Aa gidd to it, which, with wdiat may be collected in'^liilng 
<;nd|Bengal^i'will go a good way towards carrying the matter 
through. It is, of course, desirable to make something handfiort^ 
frf this. > I' send you by this a copy of the ‘ Singapore Chroiiicle/ of 
Eeb. 15, in which the Kesolutions of the Meeting here are cofliained. 
Ever3t me here, are more or less indebted to the late Sir Stamford 
either for j)ersonal favours or for the good he has donetdJthe 
^i^ftl^ent, as there is no doubt but that he has brouglit it to its 
j^esent infiportance chiefly by his fostering care, 

A census of the population has lately been taken, and also a 
report made of the exports and imports for the last year. 

• . * This report has not yet been printed in the ^ Commercial Ke- 
gister j’ and, as the "Chronicle’ will not be out in time to sei^^t 
you in this, I forward it at once in the following written statettieft? : 

* ‘ Census of the Inhabitants of Singajmre^ taken January 1827, , 


Europeans 

Males, 

.... 69 

I'cmnles. 

18 

Total. 

87 

Armenians 

.... 16 

3 

19 

Native Christians. . . . . . 

.... 128 

60 

188 

Arabs 

.... 18 

0 

18 

Chinese 

....5,747 

:hi 

6,088 

Malays 

....2,501 

2,289 

4,790 

Bug’iese 

666 

576 

1,242 

Javanese 

.... 174 

93 

267 

Natives of Bengal 

.... 209 

53 

262 

Ditto of Coromandel . . 

.... 772 

5 

777 

Caff res 

. . . . 2 

3 

5 

Siamese 

.... 5 

i» 

2 

7 

Troops and followers. . . 

10,307 
. . . 492 

3,443 

122 

13,750 

6,110 

Convicts 

... 248 

4 

252 

Total 

...11,017 

.3,569 

14,616 


^'‘Total amount of Impfbrts during the year 1826. Dollars, 6,863,581 
,J)o: Do. Do. 1825. 6,289,386 

y Increase 574,185 


.Total amount of Exports during 1826 6,422,845 

I)0.» Do. 1825 5,837,370 

Increase 585,47V 


Ore of Antimony. ^ 
observations, preceding a letter on the same sub- 
iveitby the Editor of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle 
ve re-published to-day from the "" Calcutta Goverhmeht 
Uettq^nthe subject of Ore of Antimony. Tke writer, 
Signature of old Miner/’ states that the fed'is^lSKl 



;in 0 }tfiost:«v^ry mine district in the world, ahji^that^tia so esrtuUnrfy 
llh^dant ^ proportion tq the demand for it, thstt|[ii^.||^'^seen h ^ 
at¥|dstow, in Cornwall, only worked about six- 
yprf^so as to keep up the price by limiting the biit 

most of the mines in England have been abandonedfrbm ,tbO ipri^ 
being so low. The writer tells us that he speaks froni 
-and we are unwilling to doubt it : we may however be permitta^ td 
ask mw this extreme abundance of the ore in England ip ,tO?be 
conciled with a considerable importation of antimony froil 
uader all the disadvantages of an import duty of 9>0L a ton 

* We takathe following passage from a book published ia’ Ifohdbfi^ 
by a Mr. Bingley, The only mine of antimony in Brita^ 

^of any importance, is at Glendinning, in Dumfries-shire. It #a3 
discovered in ITbO, in searching for lead ore, but was not regularly , 
'.l^orked till ITbS. In the first live years, about a hundred tons 
Jj^ght of antimony were obtained from it. This, at 8 U. per t<% 

E luced the sum of 8,400/. The undertaking was afterwards 
uished j but as the price of antimony is now at least thrice what 
^iiJ^n was, it is supposed that this work, if resumed, might proVe , 
aiPndvantageous speculation. The vein of ore is only from eight 
' iifehes to a foot and a half in thickness.” ’ 

^ The following is the letter on the Ore of Antimony, addre8seft:!to 
thS'Editor of the ^ Government Gazette,’ at Calcutta : > 


t Sir, — I am induced to trouble you with a few remarks on a para- 
graph which has lately appeared in the “ Singapore Chronicle,” rela*- ^ 
tive to the Ore of Antimony j for the observations evince a vqry 
imperfect knowledge of the subject, and arc calculated to deceive the 
good folks of that promising j^ettlement. 

* I shall presume, that your readers are acipiainted witk the obser- ' 
vations I allude to, in which the informant of the “ Chronicle” betraya 
a total ignorance of the terms used by the miners of England, for 
hq speaks of veins leading to more solid masses, called loads 5 now 
the met is, that veins and lodes, (not loads, as he spells it,) arq 
synonymous, and the latter is merely a technical term, and wtfether ' 
the vein be one inch or two, or three feet wide, it is still but a 
or lode, and where it divides into ramifications, it is said to' 
off, and where the ore is abundantly deposited, it . is said to 
bunches, which is very freciuently the case where the braiu' 
lode re-unile. Pickers,” also, are described by the Chri 
informant, as short handled choppers, used in all mines, for cle 
by cutting off the outer coat of sand and waste from the c 
the feet is, that no tool called a “ picker” is used in til 
mines,, and the use of the pick (which mayprob^lyl 
is entirely confined to under-ground operations, , lacing ^4 
axe, wifh/its bead long and sharply pointed on||l|ne sbl 
6 th^ short and flat, for breaking siom^ Th^^leanm 




-^eehnicaJIy called dre^ng^is efFectedijy totally different todbj andli: 
p^ari^y of ways> mzcording to its nature and quality ; when thought 
tp the eurfa^ in large masses, it is first broken by round-headed 
pledge hampers, then pounded down with flat hammers, on' taige 
<^striron plates j then divided by sifting through different sized 
sieves, for subsequent dressing, and fretiuently, where the matrix U 
aeparated in the first pounding, such pieces as have not any ore 
edhering |p theim are picked out by children, on a table j^here 
. the Q|i|i |b toleraljy free from the gaiigue, it is merely reduced by 
,^un^ing to the size of small peas, but when it is intimately blended 
Witlt j|| i^latrix, it is more finely pounded, and washed by a stream 
^ Ivater m long troughs, or in sieves in deep pits filled with water^ 
in a variety of ways, according to circumstances. The ores ^ 
cqpper, tin, lead, silver, antimony, cobalt and bismuth, are sub-t, 
‘Ejected to the same processes, with but slight variations in cleanina 
% separating them from their matrix, which is technically 
the deads or attle, 

: * The sulphuret of antimony occurs in primitive, transition, aad 
* gecondary rocks, but never in “ sand,” to which the experiewpi^ 
gentleman refers ; nor can the ochreous matter, which 1 
seen adhering to the ore alluded to, as brought from Borneoi 
’ Sjpg^pore, be denominated waste,” for it is a carbo-oxyd of ahti^ 
fcbny, capable of reduction, and known to mineralogists as antimoiy^ 
ochre. much for the mining knowledge of the “ ChroniefeY^ 
informant. 


“ * Now to the more important point of the commercial value of thto 
ore of antimony, which is a matter of some consideration, when it 
proposed to load ships with it. It is found in almost every known' 
mine district in the world, being aluindant in England, Scotland, 
France, Sa^lony, Hungary, Tuscany, Siberia, and Chili, without 
Uae^tioning its habitat to the eastward of us, not only in the Archi- 
pelago, but on the Continent. 


^ When I say abundant, 1 mean in regard to the demand, which fs 
so limited, that I saw a mine near Tadstow, in Cornwall, only 
worked about six months in every three years, so as to keep up tl^ 
pri^e by limiting the supply, but most of the other mines in England 
have been abandoned from the price being so low : the crude ore is 
hot saleable at any price to the consumers at home, but is madf 
meffchantablc by partial reduction in close crucibles 3 I mean to 
st^ of a pure proto-sulphuret of antimony, not a reduction to thq 
which the consumers usually efiect themselves. 


'T;%|’will now recapitulate, to the best of my information, the us6| 

M ^ch antimony is applied, that your readers may be enabled tq 
0 now tar it would be prudent to export it from Sinffaoore. m 


J r'f 

B tar It would be prudent to export it from Singapore, ip 
ting-t^s, the. jegulus of antimony forms about 





m 


put, IQ beet one-sixth, in Imtd Q|wter> ond-twdflb» 4 a 

metftl one-twelfth, in britannia metal, ot tutanij^j one-fifteentl^, 
iH .fpe kind of white metal one quarter, and in another kind 

^ r ' *''' ' 

^ In tinning, it is used with tin, in the proportion of h fiftieth, 
in soft solder and speculum metal its use has been discontinued. 
medicine the use of the oxyd of antimony has been long known, but 
it is nW, I believe, so general as formerly. As a pigmeii^ for co-* 
louring the eye-brows, &c. its use has been confined to Ash^lci 
but it may not be so generally known that the beautiful oyange- 4 yf^ 
of the calico, printers is obtained from antimony. These, however^ 
are all the uses to which it has yet been applied, excepting soine 
tpisuccessful attempts that were made to improve the quality fif 
G^ain descriptions of iron, by fusing it with a portion of antimony. ^ 
Opposing, then, that about two hundred piculs sold at 18/. per top; 
in bond,* it could not have paid the importer more than 3/. per toil^ 
and from what I have already stated, in regard to the general prer 
Vd^nce of the ore, and its limited use, it must be obvious that a 
ige^iderable inq)f»rtation would be unsaleable at home, unless at ^ * 
reduced price. 

ghould you think proper to give these remarks a place in yow 
paper, they may probably serve to moderate the views of our ^ 
ga^re friends : at all events they are founded on experience.’ ^ ' 

SuPPRKSSION OF IhRACY IN TUB EASTERN Sfi4|, 

This subject has been deemed of such importance t«^llw|pafety of 
commerce in the Eastern seas, that several successive allies havp 
appeared in it, both from the pen of the Editor and from correspon4r 
eqts of the ' Singapore Chronieje 5 ’ to each of which we give a place. 
The following is the first article from the paper of Dec. ^21, 1826 : 

‘ No concerted measures have as yet been adopted with the NetlUif?' 
Ipuds Government in tliis country (India) for enforcing the fi^. 
elapse of the treaty of 1824, by which the contracting parties 
engage to concur effectually in suppressini^ piracy in those seas. 
tfie Mnsolidation of our incorporated settlements to the eastward ^ 
taking effect at the same time with important changes in the 
colonial policy, we hope a subject which affects so materially 
ihterests of commerce (those bearing on humanity being focAlie^ ' 
present laid aside) will not escape attention. , 

^ Whatever objections may have been justly urged to the 
system of Dutch policy, as exhibited in the government of 
Indian possessions, it is not to be denied that its effects in , 

ahd suppressing the piratical disposition of the Native s 

been great and beneficial. Through their npiperofls 


* * If the ore of antimony be used for cons|| 
A rpnt. ad valorem. ’ 
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JSmrnr^^of 

Borneo^ C^be^, and the ]^oluccaS|&ey ,have WnaUe^tp 
i^^rcke an i^^u^nce{inore powerftil than the ^rect control of fprce 
'willeyerbe on such a cause) over the Native Powers situa^^*^ 
^noi^e widely-scattered countries, and by pecuniary disburs^iiH^ts 
^d pensions; liberally and largely bestowed on the more powerftil 
,„iqhiefs, they have gained their neutrality, if not their co-operation, in 
measure^jfor ch,ecking the piratical disposition of their vassals and 
subjects jp The^ advantages, it is true, have rather followed fhnn 
g^d^, Jneir policy, and had it been intended to allow other nations 
papcipate in them, we should have had no cause to repine at 
Jep^^nyiion^of Dutch dominion. The system of exclusion is one, hpw- 
Wer/thaf must be now to a great degree, if not altogether abaix- 
<Wned ; and along with the policy which chiefly dictated their occu- 
jjation, will probably follow the abandonment of many of the Dutch 
posts in the iieighbourAig islands. The island of Biliton has beeh 
djready relinquished, and the same is likely to take place with regafd 
to many, if not all the stations on Borneo, that Land of ProfiM, 
held out to our expectations in the 3d article of the dead teiter 
ifreaty, but from which we still continue to be as eflectually excludi^ 
by the operation of Dutch liscal regulations and restrictions, Jf 
'the doom of the venerable Israelite was suspended over our ad^^ 
siOm Not even the soles of our feet can we place upon it, ’#fth 
tBSl^concurrence, for any legitimate purpose. 

* In 18^24, it will be recollected that an embassy reached this ^drt 
from Ihe^mg of Borneo Proper, and a perfect understanding having 
bfeen es8q9iMied of the free and unrestricted footing on which 'dfe 
%ishedWpji)tti a commerce with all the world, an improving trade hus 
been sin^^ pursued with that part of Borneo; and the persons engaged 
ifi it (some of them of great interest in their country) seem perfectly 
hlive to the necessity of maintaining* peace and tranquillity, in ord^ 
to improve the advantages of the intercourse. A similar feeling 
m, we feel assured, be established as soon as the other states on 
that vast island have been thrown open, as they ought, and no doubt 
Wilfbe, to the same influence ; and w^e hope this will more‘ than 
fedunterbaJance the reduction of the Dutch military establishments. 
A cef tain force will, however, notwithstanding, be always necessafy j 
and its nature and distribution, in order to be most efficient, is 
'Jdeaerving of seriou^ attention. 

• ' ''It seems evident to us that steam-boats ought to enter largely ihtb 
dbmposition of such a force. Their speed, their light draught 
bf ‘Vater, and their perfect efficiency against the wind, or tiritbout 
'fthy %Srid at all, are qualities which fit them particularly for the sei?- 
which they are to be employed ; and for the navigation of 
Iseas generally, and we think from the experiments which have 
already made by the Dutch Government on the coast bf Jtiva, 
of fo^e is likely to be as economical ad H is 
®fiKSftf^'"AsitWnot cqml&plated that they 



re^ the ilje of l^eavy oi^aij^^j^we^wbicdif 
i*ebSmmteh(l‘for the largest steam-boat more tHhh ‘w6 long* 

A greater number would impede' her sailing/'apd reqtilffe^ 
such fi number of a particular description of men, ,tis 4 t Vould jfiA 
be easy to supply j and we think, besides, that the(F)yb^^c6htt 
he more advantageously occupied by soldiers with musketry. 
th^sc we might not disdain to add the means of annoyance 'ascribed tb 
some Sf the American steam-boats, (with what truth we MioW ubtA 
we mean, machinery for projecting boiling liot water, a most 
able application to the naked body of an infuriated Malay, an*^d, 
hapS, more calculated than any other to impress him with a decree of 
)3alutary terror. The very exhibition of sucli a power would do good* 

.| * The line of co-operation is fortunately well defined, on which, witji 
tbference to the course of the national commerce, the assistance cu . 
.^he English can be re(juired, and it may be stated, in general tern^ 
to ex-tend from the Straits of Suiida to Penang, embracing iSd 
sputh coast of Sumatra and the western coast of Borneo. This line, 
fOj the objects in view, may be divided, we think, with advantage a^t 
th^ south-eastern point of Lingin, leaving the portion betwixt thfijt 
ppijUt and the entrance of the Straits of Sunda to the Dutch, au^ 
finwii the same point to Penang to be undertaken by the EngJ^h^ / 
including the aid which will naturally be afforded by the Dutqh^^l^, 
tipn at lihio. 

, ' In the proportion thus allotted to English surveillance, that pact 
which lays between Singapore and Penang may be left to jthp 
jcruizers of his Majesty and of the Company passing in the comntg^ 
course of service up and down the Straits of Malacca, and to 
steam-boat attached to the establishment for the use and conveniencp 
of^the higher members of ihcHiovernmcnt. Lingin and its islaniis 
have been long known as thefiwouritc haunt of pirates. They lui;k 
among innumerable islets and channels which surround its 
and arc always ready to emerge from their insidious conceaL 
,ment when they perceive an opportunity of acting with advanteg^. 
The mere movements of steam-boats among those channels woulcj, 
"vye axe confident, have the effect of dislodging those banditti without 
firing a shot. ,a 

^ Pulo Radong,* well known as the central point of the chain'i^ 
i^nds scattered over the sheet of water stretching to the north-jWest 
rtf jl^ingin, appears to us well calculated for the rendezvous 
5^6n from which our operations might have been directe<L';ifl^ 
perhaps, the establishment of a small military post there 
purpose of protecting the supplies necessary for the servic^jSiij^ 
■■ TThrr--'^ - ' — ^ 
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be advisable. On the supposition that thi‘i&e sf^aih‘'b6at 
should be employed, one would stretch from Plilo Radotig to iM 
south-eastern point of Linginj anothei* would proceed alon^%e 
north-western and western shore of Lingin to Puly Varella, 
ing occasionally the mouths of the Jambie and other rivers on tH4 
i^thern coast of Sumatra j and the third cruizer, passing througH 
into the Straits of Dryon, might enter those of Singapore, andtreturtt 
to her stittion by any of the common courses. These we merely 
venture, to state as the line of cruizing suggesting itself as most 
effectual in clearing the Straits in our immediate neighboufhdod. 
What refers to the coast of Borneo must form the object of partieu- 
Itlr arrangements to be made when circumstances should call foi^ 
them, and inferring, perhaps, the employment of not less than two 
ef the cruizers to be detached from Pulo Radong at stated timesj? 
on a plan concerted with the Dutch commanders or authorities. 

* The expense attending these operations will, no doubt, be vefy 
considerable, but we do not see how the object in view can be ^o 
effectually and more economically obtained. As soon as the Straits 
should be cleared of the contemptible marauders of the Orang-lmi 
genus, we would recommend as a most salutary measure that idl 
trading prows should be disarmed, excepting in so far as may be 
necessary for their defence against petty robbery. These prows, 
when strongly armed, arc in general so for the purpose of pursuing 
piratical depredations when an opportunity offers ,• and having, in 
their character of trading prows, the means of ascertaining the 
strength and circumstances of vessels quitting our ports, they are 
enabled to concert with each other the measures best calculated to 
intercept them. . No prow should in any case be allowed to carry 
(what we so fre([uently see them hf.ve) heavy guns mounted on 
strong bulwarks on the fore part of the boat. These are evidently 
for offensive and not defensive warfare, and wc think that one or at 
the Utmost two guns of small calibre, mounted on the tafrail, is all that 
can be necessary for the latter purpose, under the system which we 
have taken the liberty of recommending for the establishment of 
steam-boat cruizers.’ 

The following is the letter also adverted to in a previous pag^, 
01 ^ the subject of piracy in the Eastern seas, addressed to the Editor 
of the ‘ Singapore Chronicle : ’ 

^SiR — With reference to that ai tide of the treaty between Gfeif 
jiritain and the Netherlands, which provides for the extirpatiofl ot 
by the combined efforts of both powers, and Singapore be* 
hig. now established on a permanent footing, 1 take the libetty of 
M^joitting the following ideas on that subject. 

These ideas have been before submitted to the local aufbbrities y 
bW-Wli^e Singap)^ was annexed to Eort Marlborough, 

tTOefer tMe matters until the occupi^oii W Sin- 
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should be coftfifmed ; the saitlfe consid^atiohs existed 
the settlement was under the Supreme Government, and ^hen I coil^ 
versed with Mr. Crawfurd on the subject, that j^fentleraaii seemed to 
incline to the employment of steam vessels solely. 

' At the present day, from the more enlarged intercourse of thj|^ 
Natives with Europeans, piracy is on the decrease, and is carrifed on^ 
in comparatively small craft to what were formerly \ised, of are al 
present, to the eastward. The prahus generally made use of var/; . 
in length from fifty to sixty feet, in breadth from eleven to thlrtfeerfi ' ^ 
and draw from five to seven feet water. They are of the description^^ 
called lanchang, and carry from twenty-five to thirty men. Taking 
advantage of their easy draft, they conceal themselves along the sho^ 
shores of these parts, among the creeks found every where in th^ 
mangrove jungle, and thoiicc issue forth upon some passing defence- 
less prahu. ’'It is seldom they cruize far from shore. European 
Vessels have scarce a chance of meeting pirates, and if they do, 
it is difficult to distinguish their craft from Malay trading prahus. 

* But, admitting that a European vessel of war docs meet prahus 
engaged in piratical pursuits, their situation prevents the vessel 
from acting, and it becomes necessary to employ the crew in boat 
service, peculiarly hazardous 5 as the j)rahu, anchored in smooth 
water, armed with heavy ordnance, and her crew protected by theit 
aiDpelan or mantlet, would be enabled to do considerable execution 
upon the assailants. 

^ 1 have before mentioned that Mr. Crawfurd considered steam;* ,, 
boats best adapted for this ser\ ice, and the opinion has been advof^ 
carted in the public prints. If a steam boat-had a fair view of a, , ' 
pirate prahu, there is no doubt she would overtake her j but how ii? 
she to perceive her, concealed, as 1 have stated, among the man- 
groves ? 

^ I have therefore always considered that boats of a superior cob-* 
struction to the lanchang, of easier draft, and greater speed, rigged 
in such manner as to entice the pirate prahus from their lurking 
places, would be most effectual. Something similar to this appeared 
eligible to Captain Campbell, of H.M. S. Cijrene,\iho lately disguised 
two of his boats to re semble trading p: ahus. 

' A boat between fifty and sixty feet long, built for pulling or 
ingf^onld cost, probably j between four and five hundred doll^> .. 

cmw, say twenty-five men, might be paid and fed for about 
hundred and sixty dollars per mensem. 

* Four boats of this description, armed with two, twelvei,^fOr,^:^. 
eighteen, poiUnd carrohades, and having a small party of Goluhttei^- 
appear quite sufficient to clear the Straits. One should leave Fllnce 

Wales’s^ J^nd weekly, and another Singapore^ TheyslKmld. 

#vfery creek between these placeiPitod detiffi all..; 
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suspicious prahus. Thus a constant surveillance wouWvbe.exercfiied, 
which would effectually clear our side of the Straits. 

* Part of the expenses might be defrayed by employing the Ikiifts as 
packets, and government would have the advantage of a w^kly 
communication with the presidencies. ’ 

^ ^ Should steam be preferred, an engine of five-horse power would 

be sufficient ; but the expense of fitting out and keeping up stteam 
boats of the size would be very considerable : the funnel would 'ifn- 
mediately indicate what they were j and instead of pirates beii^ de- 
ceived and enticed out from such lurking places as might eSCape 
examination, they would conceal themselves more strictly. . 

^But it is probable that preventive measures would be more 
cacious, and the following appear most likely to ensure the desir^ 
result ^ , 

'1st. The principal pirate stations arc Podh Pama, Scaiina, aud 
Timiang, under the Native chief of Rhio, and IMoro Trong ^ghi 
Gallang and Pakakas, under the Tomonggong : a concerted ^pe-f 
dition between the British and Dutch might proceed to these add 
other piratical places, and insist that the prahus and ordnance gfhCuld 
be given up at a fiiir valuation, as depriving the owners of them 
without a fair equivalent would, according to the ideas of the 
Orang Laut, ensure the assistance of heaven in future piratical 
expeditions. ' ' 

, '2d. All trading prahus should be required to procure a pass ffrqih 

,^e local authorities at the port to which they belong ; in this should 
specified the number of the crew and arms, with a de^fed de- 
scription of the latter. Should any jirahu be found in a port, or by 
a cruizer, to have more or less ajms or men than specified in the 
pass, she should be detained for examination. 

' 3d. The Malay chiefs have no longer any interest in encouraging 
piracy, or in enabling pirates to escape detection. And I have'no 
hesitation in asserting, that the chiefs of Patani Kalantang, Tringanu, 
and Lingin, the Irang Di Per Tuan Muda, at Rhio, the Bandidiara, 
at Pahang, and our own chiefs, would, if required by the European 
powers, concur in the above measures. I cannot speak so positively 
of the chiefs along the Sumatran shore, but have no doubt Mr. 
Anderson, of the civil service, would entertain an opinion of theif 
being equally well inclined. The whole might be required to caxff 
.tl^c second measure into effect upon all the ports subject to fbejr 
^'.authority. 

' As the ideas of a person who has turned his attention to the sub- 
^ Ject for many years, (even if inaccurate, by an exposition of iheir 
I^hllacy,) may afford some assistance towards forming a plan fpr tfeje 
f ^tirpation of piracy, and consequently for the securM Jjpd 

trad^I flatter myself you wiU excuse J have 
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The consideration of the Suppression of Piracy in the East had 
drawn forth another Letter, addressed to the Editor of tlfe ^ Singapore 
ChrpKUcle^’ which is as follows : I 

f The anonymous letter on piracy which appeared in your last 
Paper, though pretty perfect, may yet perhaps admit of the further^ 
agitation of the scheme there proposed, in the folhjwing remarks. If 
^ In the fifth paper published, or the Singa])ore Chronicle for 
15th April 18*24, the leading article is an essay on this very subject^, 
in which a correct account of the state of Malayan piracy appears/ 
together with some suggestions for its supj)ression. 

' The numerous instances recorded in the “Chronicle,” since Singa- 
pore has been established, of the annoyance given to, and plunder 
of Native traders, sufiiciently show the necessity of some protection 
from Government. Measures being now in progress for the attain- 
ment of thi? most humane and desirable object, 1 trust you wifi 
kindly insert this letter, which may perhaps in some degree assist. 

^ - With reference to the boats used by the ])irates, 1 am of opinion 
that the description of them in the essay in No. 5, is n^rc correct 
than, that in your last paper. 1 concur in the adoption of preventive 
rathii^ than coercive measures, and would suggest the following plaii : 

‘ Ist. That one or two armed steam-boats, such as the Comet 
and Firejiy of Calcutta, be kept up, having a complement of men 
sufficient merely for their management ; with one good boat, capable 
of carrying a l*2-pounder carronade, and twenty men attached. 
They should be able to carry six guns 1‘2-pounders, and be coUf.’' 
structedlike the river-built steam-boats at home, drawing about foujf. 
feet water when ready for sea. / 

* 2d. That a European should be attached, who could speak 
Makyan, and write and read English. 

/3d. That the Dutch Resident at Rhio should be consulted on the 
subject, and the Dutch armed vessels, with his permission, be sent 
in company with the English lleet, from Rhio round to every Native 
chief, of any consequence, between Lingin and Penang, visiting both 
sides of the Straits of Malacca, to induce them to co-operate, or^ 
use such argument with them, as would ensure their compliance. ^ 

^ I cannot agree with the writer of the anonymous letter in yoUr 
last, when he says that the JMalay chiefs have no longer any inter<e5|t - 
in encouraging piracy. 1 look upon the essay in No. .5, as much 
move correct on this head j it is indeed a notorious fact, that ttty, 
are the main props, and should they withdraw their protection 
assistance, piracy would cease to exist. ‘ 

^ Who are the chiefs of the pirates ? who gives them the 
of carrying on their depredations ? and where do they find a iharket 
fot' their* l^fy, and an asylum ? The interest the Malay chiefs 
have in tlw^pfeess, must account for what woul^e otherwise ah 
extraordinm proceeding of the commanders of pirate boats. ^ 

Fid U. 2 C > 
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is well known that Lingin alc«e sends forth twetitybofttt at 
least yearly^ towards the end of the S. W. monsoon, to the Straits 
of Malacca, which invariably return on the setting in of the northerly 
monsoon, with prize property enough to subsist these barbarian^, in 
all the luxury of intemperate indulgence, the remainder of the year. 

* Of the ports on the west side of the .Straits of Malacea, Mr. Andaf'' 
son, referred to by your correspondent, states, that Siak and RecCan 
are of bad character : a>e, that they are ! and he might have added 
fifty more. Cam})ar is perhaps the only one of real saf ty to the 
Native merchant, and this may also be added to the list of bad onee^ 
on the demise of the })reseiit chief. 1 must allow that your corre- 
spondent has selected those Native chiefs most likely to come into 
the adoption of restrictive measures, in his list, following his assertion 
of the Malay chiefs having no longer any interest in these vile 
. practices. 

‘ Should the adoption of steam, to extirpation, be impossible, 1 
would recommend three or four Malay pirate boats, fitted precisely 
in their own way, but better armed and manned, as the be-t expe- 
dient, aiaf^'to proceed in the way before detailed j but neith,eT hi$ 
boats nor these could act as packets ; if they did their duty, and.^ftde 
vigilant search in all the ])orts between Penang and Singapore, a 
month would be a (juiek passage. Steam, however, might do this 
double duty. The movements of the steam-boats would be so qwick> 
and Pennng, Malacca and Singapore form so hu})py a division, that 
It would not be necessary to have troo])s always on board; they 
niight be embarked in such numbers at any of these place# as the 
emergency called for. 

^The first preventive measure rc‘{'ommeiided by your anonymous 
correspondent would be attended wifh no small expense ; inakil% a 
rough guc^s, with no pretensions to truth, but fulling far short of 
it, 1 might say that the Honourable C’om])aiiy, by giving a fair ecpii- 
valent, for excess of arms, ordnance, and pirate prahus, taking no 
account of lluir more destructive and very valuable small arms, 
would add to their stock, in brass guns, at Lilah, Kantaka, Mariam, 
&c. &c. 1000, and boats 100: taking the former at I picul each, at 
50 Spanish dollars per picul, and the boats at Spanish dollars 300 
it would take the large sum of 70,000 Spanish dollars, with 
the satisfactory feeling of having deprived these barbarians of part 
only of their means of oirence, and that part of least use to them, 
invariably more noisy than destructive ; and placing the above large 
' ium at the disposal of wretches who could hardly be expected to 
make a good use of it.’ 

Importation of Military Stores. 

A letter dated Malacca, 13th December 1636, an4 tct 

Editor of tfe ‘ Singapore Chronicle/ contain ^ |olUlQwing 
tlmarks: ' 
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* have observed with satisfaction the decision of the fcfo» 
Vernment regarding military stores imported into your j^tijement. 

* The extension of the period within which the exportation of the 
present stock is to be permitted is but fair and reasonable. 

^ A general opinion seems to be held that the Act 63 Geo. 
applies at present to the importation of such stores j but I believe ^ 
this is not the case, the same having been rescinded by the 4tii 
Geo. IV. cap. 80. entitled an Act to consolidate and amend the , 
laws with respect to trade from and to places within the limits of 
the charter of the East India Company, and to make further provi-* 
sion with respect to such trade.” 

' The second section of this Act is as follows : " It shall be law- * 
fill for any of his JMajesty’s subjects, in vessels navigated according 
t6 law, to carry on trade and trallic in any goods except tea, as well 
directly as circuitously, between all ports and places belonging to 
his Majesty, or to any prince, state, or country, in amity with his 
Majesty, and all ports and places whatsoever situate within the 
limits of the charter of the Company, except the domii^ns of the 
Em|ieror of China j and also from port to i)ort and from place to 
place within the same limits, under such rules and restrictions as are 
hereinafter mentioned j any thing in any act or in any charter of 
the said Company to the contrary notwithstanding.” That the 
legislature conceived the restrictive clauses of the 53d of Geo. III. 
as regards trade, to be rescinded by the other act just quoted, is, 
evident from their adding, wdth other ([ualifying chiuses, one on thet^' 
very tubject of military stores. The clause in (piestion is contain^ : 
in the 5th section of the 4th Geo. IV. cap. HO, and to the following 
eflFect : Provided also, that it shall not be lawful for any person 

to.^rry any military stores td any place upon the continent of 
Asia, between the river Indus and the town of Malacca on the 
peninsula of Malacca, of Malacca inchisive, or to the said Com- 
pany’s factory of Bcncoolen in the island of Humatra or its depen- 
dencies, save only the said united Company, or such as shall obtain 
their special leave in writing, or a special leave under their authority 
for that purpose.” 

' Here, however, nothing is said (jf islands north of the equator 
and the only means by which the prohibition can, in a legal point fit 
view, be brought to bear on your settlement is, by the Act ot Parlia- 
ment (the 5th of Geo.IV^, I believe) transferring Singapore, Malac^^ 
and the other Dutch settlements ceded by the treaty of 1821 to 
Eyt India Company, to be held and governed in the same nmnfiet 
(subject to the same authorities, restrictions, and provisions) which 
they held Bencoolen and its dependencies. 

* Whether n transfer of so general a nature will be considered by 
lawyers to^'Cl^brace all the statutory enactments i|/^rce regarding 
Beneooieh> '^' d question which, thank God, 1 £Smi..not a lawy^‘ 

2C2 
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enough to entertain ; but some of your readers may be better qua- 
lified, and I throw it out for their consideration.’ 

^ General News from China. 

We have extracted a few interesting notices regarding this 
country from the Malacca Observer’ of the 5th of December, 
which will be found below. The accounts of the rebellions in 
Western Tartary are of an alarming nature. 

^The 69th Number of the 'Peking Gazette’ has been received, 
and some extracts of imperial edicts from later Numbers, up to the 
eighth day of the 7th moon. 

' It appears that Sung Tajin, the aged companion of Lord Macart- 
ney, is still in the enjoyment of health sulHcient to enable him to 
.undertake an imperial commission to the province of Shan-se. Ilis 
situation as President of the Board of Rites, is lilled up* by another 
person during his absence. 

' In the island of Formosa there has been an insurrection of the 
inhabitant^ or an inroad of the Natives, for the final siij)])ressioh or 
repelling of which the local officers are rewarded by his Majesty. 

' At File, the funds prepared by Government for tlie purchase of 
horses to supply the cavalry, are directed to be lent at interest to 
merchants, for the purpose of raising a sum to keep the banks of 
locks of adjacent rivers in repair. 

'An Yu She (or censor) has written largely to the Emperor 
against the practice, fast creeping in, of neglecting to store qp rice 
in the public granaries for the su})j)ly of the peo}»le in times of 
scarcity. He speaks of some recent cases, in which all that Govern- 
ment possessed, was totally iiibutfichiit to afford the least relief. ^ 

* ' A naval officer from the coast of ( 'hekeang writes to the Emperor 
to say, that at the season for catching the hwang yu, (said to be the 
sturgeon,) the fishing-boats were very numerous, and he was ajipre- 
hensive they might have other pursuits than fishing, which induced 
him to watch them narrowly, but he found nothing amiss. 

' The province of Iloonan furnishes timber for his Majesty’s use, 
apd annually a number of trees are floated, or otherwise conveyed, 
to Peking. The raft of this year, on its way to the north, was by 
some accident set on fire, and 6/0 spars were burnt. The officii 
people in charge of the timber arc required to pay to Government 
. the value of tlicm. 

'In Keang-nan province it is said, that at the autumnal execution, 
^when the death-warrant from Peking arrived, the local officers, or 
'their inferiors, decapitated one prisoner instead of another by mis-y 
Ifiake ! The Emperor, in his censure, says that of late years, in 
iinahy of the provinces, similar mistakes have taken - place. He 
Mrects that the Mperior officers exert themselves more tq-distinguish. 
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the prisoners, and trust less to their inferiors. Also, that more 
troops be drawn out to prevent^confusion among the crpwd., . , 4 :; 

' A person involved in debt, and dismissed from bis situation, who 
belonged to a Tartar nobleman, repaired to the house of one of the 
jjMties concerned, and hanged himself. The Emperor suspected 
some unfair proceeding, or some other cause than the assigned on?^ 
and ordered a trial to be instituted before one of the chief officeri of 
state. It was gone through, but nothing discovered to implicate 
tile nobleman. 

* A party of street robbers in Peking, who liave been brought to 
justice, gave themsehes out as custom-house searchers j and having 
committed a robbery near a temple, one of them assumed the cha- 
racter of a priest.’ 

‘ Canton, October 18, — Extracts from the “ Peking Gazettes*' 

have been some days in ('anton, containing papers issued by the 
Emperor about 50 days anterior to the date of this. From this it 
appears that a serious rebellion has broken out in Western 'Partary. 
The leader. Cluing Kih Urh, is rejiresented as a ]\I()hai|||jiedan, and 
the head of certain descendants of a former rebel. He has been 
joined by 'Partars called in Chinese Poo-loo-lih, and by the white- 
capped IMohammedans about Kasligar. According to (dnnese maps, 
in the Company’s library here, the seat of the rebellion lies in Ion. 
E. 78 . lat. N. 10. and the surrounding territory, which the Peking 
Gazettes represent as desert and thiidy inhabited. However, the 
official documents from his Majesty indicate considerable anxiety 
the stibject. He has ordered seventy officers of reputation to appe&r 
before him, that he may select thirty, to proceed with the greatest 
expedition to the scat of war. From the north-west provinces of 
Shense and Kansuli he has oi^dered ‘20,000 men to advance j and 
even from Manchow 'Partary, troops are commanded to proceed to, 
the westward. He has given absolute power over the army to 
Charg-hng, the commander-in-idiief at PJe, (the Hi of D’Anville,) 
who about ten )ears ago was governor of Canton. 'Pwo general 
officers are united with him as a council 5 but the imperial seal Is 
given to him, which authorizes him to act individually and inde- 
pendently, in all matters, whether of life or death, or great or sm^, 
Kansuh and 8 hantiing provinces are ordered to supply provisidfci, 
&C., for the army in advance against (he Mohammedan rebels. His 
Majesty commands a union of clemency and severity. The aicl^- 
rebel Houssa, if he will submit, is ]jromised life ; whilst to every 
human being opposing the imperial forces, total extermination is’ 
threatened, and the army instructed to mliict it. Two officers of 
rank in the imperial army have already fallen, and funeral orders 
have been decreed. P'rom the spirited arrangements which have 
been madsy and the number of troops brought forward to the, gpene , 
of action; Ms Majesty anticipates a speedy and glcfeoijs result. TbO 
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people of Canton consider the late disturbances in Fotmofe 
trivial, but the Tartar rebellion as % serious national affair.’ 

' Canton, October 24, 1826. — The paper of to-day states that his 
Excellency the Governor of Canton has received an express from 
the board of revenue at rckinj!^, informing him that it is not neccs^ 
sary to forward to court the sums arising from custom and duties, 
■which happened to be in the provincial treasury, 'fhe date of this 
dispatch does not appear, nor is any reason assigned for counter- 
manding a former order. Whether it indicates less apprehension 
for the Moiuunmedan rebellion under Chang Kih Urh, or arises from 
anxiety about tlie insurrection in Formosa, at the opposite extremity 
of the empire, is not easy to determine. 

* The deputy-governor of Fuhkeen province, not having given 
satisfaction respecting Formosa, the deputy-governor of Shantung 
is directed to proceed thither immediately, with full powers to put 
in requisition the troops that may be necessary, under certain limi- 
tations as to the rank of oOicers who shall be under his command.* 

* Canton, )Pctoher 30, 1826. — His Excellency (Governor Le has 
issued two more proclamations, copies of which have been received. 
One is directed against gamblers, inns or houses on shore, and 
boats on the river, which are opened for their reception and en- 
couragement. 

* From the gaming houses, where time and property are wasted, 
the desperate loser is often driven to robbery and murder to supply 
iSft’wants. His Excellency laments that the police appoinw to 
suppress gaming receive bribes to connive at and encouri^ it. 
He exhorts the infatuated gamester to abandon his infatuated pur- 
suits, and Government will not impure into the past) if not, punish- 
ment must be inliieted. 

. ' ‘ The other proclamation is directed against the Lingting smug- 
glers, who have of late, the Governor savs, proceeded to the most 
daring and desperate lengths, oven to tire upon the Government 
boats sent on the preventive service. 

' He describes a class of boats containing thirty or forty oars, and 
carrying fire-arms, which arc called in Chinese, 'fei hae ^ swift 
CrUb boats.' When sjuuggling fails them, they become pirates, 
Itis Excellency advises them to break up their bixits, and return to 
lawful callings, otherwise he will employ force against them, and, 
punish them capitally. 

' It is said that on the accession of the reigning Emperor a numbeif ■ 
of the persons formerly belonging to the famous pirate Chang- 
paou-tsae, who, on submitting to Government, had been transported# 
allowed to return to Canton. But their faces were brandy 
ibj^bhly as pirates^ and no persons will employ them in lawful 
} hence tlj^ey are forced to have recourse to sm\;^iing 
piracy for a sgbsistence, ^ 
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.v‘The "Peking Gazette” mentions a thousand fvimilles ofwnrwj^i:-. 
ihg Tartars unprovided for anterior to the breaking out of 
reunion. It is reported that one of the geaercils wh6 led forth 
troops against the rebels, has, with his division, either totally 
pe/ished, or been taken by the enemy, as he has not been heard of 
smc^. %' 

Netherlands India. 

' The intelligence from Java, received through Holland, is more 
favourable than it has been for some time past. 'Jdie following is the ‘ 
latest communication that we have seen: 

* Batavia, March 10. — In tiie residency of Socrakarta, a combined 
attack has again been made on the insurgents in J*adang, which had 
a no less favourable issue than the hrst, and has produced the best 
effect on the petty chiefs in the populous district of Padaug: Lieut.* 
General de»Kock having received, from the highly zealous com- 
mandant of Klutten, a most numerous list of chiefs of Dessas, who 
have submitted, and continue daily to come in for that purpose. 

' From Djoejocarta, the most favourable reports continue to oe 
received ; only j)ro\ isions, which had fallen to a moderafe price, had 
again become rather dearer. 

* It was hoped that this would be remedied by a consignment ol 
rice to Djocjocarta. 

* In the residency of Kadoe, Colonel Cleercns had again made an 
excursion towards Bagelleen, in consequence of which some mora 
chiefs bad submitted. I'he })rincipal re’iel, Dipo Negoro, accoUftSi 
panile^'by several of his adherents, had gone from Jiaii oc Oerip to* 
wards radang, leav iiig only a small force at the first jilace. 

'The presence of a column of Major Van der ^V^yek, in Probolingo, 
had hitherto had the best effect. All the movements of the enenty 
there are baffled ; and only a few days ago a troop of insurgents, whO 
appeared disjioscd to take a post at Bligo, were driven from that 
place by this column. In general, the people of that district enjoy 
all the tranquillity lhat can be wished ; and se\ erul of the chiefs beings 
assembled at Blabak on the '27 th c^f last month, gave the resident at 
Kadoe solemn assurance of their lideiity and zeal.’ 

Persians and Russians. 

vt 

The following is the latest intelligence from the army in Georgia, 
and is contained in a letter from St. Petersburg, dated July 4, 18'27': 

* In consequence of the testimony given by General Paskewitsch 

to the fidelity and zeal of Colonel Sultan Akmet Khan, of Elisowy, 
in i8'26, during the irrujition of the Persians into the Musulman 
provinces united with Russia, by which conduct he maintained tran- 
quillity in his possessions, in the midst of the Isesghees, and^bo 
inhabitants of Sheki, who had revolted, the Emperor has been pl^asecf. 
to appoint him Knight of the Order of St. Anne of the second clad^^' 
and to give him the insignia in diamonds. ' ' 
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‘ ‘^•On the fih of May, a caravan of 106 camels loaded with cott(^ 
yai-n, and other goods from Bukharia- arrived at TroiUky. - ' • 

* Up'ohittformation that Ilassan Khan was on the right bank of the 
Araxes, "^tH some cavalry, opposite a convenient ford, and that he 
hindered the inhabitants of the left bank from returning tO their viK 
lages, General Benkendorff advanced, on the 6th of JhAe, froxti 
Etchmiadzine towards Sardar Abad, with a battalion of the 40th 
regiment of Chasseurs, 100 men of the regiment of GrenadierS'of 
Georgia, two pieces of cannon, and 950 Cossacks. 

* On the 8th, at five in the morning, he arrived at the village of 
Feuda, one werst from the Araxes. By the reports of the Armenian^, 
Ha?san Khan had really been in that village with his cavalry, .500 
infantry, and three pieces of cannon, but had hastily left it at day-t 
break, and gone fartlicr down the river. The Armenians also de-* 
dared that the inhabitants were in the mountains, at* least sixty 
wersts from the banks of the river. General Benkendorf desiring 
to ascertain the enemy’s force, undertook to reconnoitre in person j 
and leaving the chasseurs and the cannon on the left bank, he cross- 
ed the Araxes with 100 tirailleurs and the Cossacks. 'I'wo wersts^ 
from the river he occupied the village of Khan Marnot, and ordered 
Major Verbitzky, commanding the 4th regiment of Cossficks. 
Yielding to the solicitations of that officer, Gen. Benkendorf permit- 
ted him to attack the Persians, who approached to the number of 
^00 men, but he enjoined him to be very circumspect not to sepa- 
rate from the detachment, and he at the same time gave orders to 
Colonel Karpoff to hold himself in readiness with the rest of the 
Cossacks. Wlicn he learned tluit Verbitzky was advancing, he sent 
Colonel Karpoff to supjjort him. The enemy retreated towards the 
mountains, passing before the village of Kassim Djan, and drew the 
Cossacks into strong ground, intersected by ravines, where Major 
-Verbitzky, led away by his bravery, fell upon the Persians, and had 
neatly broken their right wing, when a considerable quantity of caval- 

* 1 ^, which had been in ambush, took the Cossacks on the flank. In 
this attack Major Verbitzky and Captain Ouschakoff, of the regi- 
ment of Kar])off, were killed. The (>)ssacks defended themselves 
bravely, but, deprived of their commander, and overpowered by 
numbers, they were obliged to fiill back. The arrival of Colonel 
Karpoff stopped the pursuit of the i’ersians, and obliged them- to 
j retreat towards the mountains. 

' , ‘ Besides the two officers, the Cossacks lost 10^ men. The enemy 
’4o6t above 200 men, including ten officers, whose horses were taken 
^ 5 sfey,the Cossacks. 

^ Mirhaidar Khan, of Great Bukharia, having died last year, M. 
his eldest son, succeeded him j but he dying, after a reign 
/^S^ur months, Gamer, the third son of Mirhaidar, s^zedon.the 
of government, contrary to the rights of Batzyr,.,the,secpnd 
,thg%itimate lieir to the throne, Batzyjf Khm assembled 
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hie .pattisane, took several towns, and besieged the capital, where 
Oamer held out for two months j but being in danger of famine, he 
wa^ obliged to leave the capital and the government to his, brother, 
5^t2yr, who was acknowledged by all the inhabitants of Bukhara; 
It is said that the new Khan is already preparing troops to march 
ag^st Tashkerit.’ 

. New Director. 

' The only event of interest that has taken place, connected with 
the home government of India, has been the election of Colonel 
Lushington to the Direction, after a severe contest against Sir 
William Young, of which we give the official report below. 

‘ On Wednesday, the25ih of June, a ballot was taken at the East 
India House, for the election of a Director in the room of Edward 
Parry, Esq. deceased. At six o’clock the glasses were closed, and 
delivered ter the scrutineers, who reported the election to have fallen 
on Lieut. -Colonel .lames Law Lushington, C.B. 


For Colonel James Law Lushington 7J14 

For Colonel Sir Win. Young 698 

Majority in favour of Colonel Lushington 96 


It would appear from the advertisement since put forth by Sir 
William Young, that he intends going again to the ballot on the 
next vacancy, on which the contest is likely to be pretty general, 
as we find Mr. Fergusson, Mr. Mackinnon, and some others, enter- 
taining the same intention. 

New Governor-General. 

The appointment of a new Governor-General for India is an 
event of greater importance, upon the personal character and fit-^ 
ness of such an individual for the high post he is appointed to fill, . 
must depend greatly the usefulness and success of his administra- 
tion. In our anxiety to express our sentiments with as little delay 
as possible on this occasion, we gave publicity to the following^,' 
article in the pages of the Sphynx, but, as it will be more strictly 
in place in these pages, we here transcribe it: 

We shall always feel great pleasure in being able to qualify any 
general censure which we may feel it oiir duty to pass on any clas® 
men, by citing the names of individuals who have proved themsehpT 
worthy to be excepted from it. In our last Nuniher we took occasion 
to comment on the appointments of (mlonial Governors, and to draw the 
attention of our readers to the defects of the system, as illustrated by 
the case of Lord (’harles Somerset ; we objected to the almost indfe” 
criminate nomination of General Officers, whom, as bred in the despotic, 
doctrines of military discipline, we deem ill adapted to govern on tho^ 
sound aii4 liberal principles which, as Eiiglislimen, we insist upjQn^ftt 
home, aiid have lio right to deny to our countrymen or depenue^ 
abroad ; and we pointed out the danger of irresponsibility which ftrlJis 
frUto the' appointment of Noble Lords, whose influence in one or bflfth ' 
of the fiousea of Parliament precludes the hope pf their ever 
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subjected to punishment for any malversation, however flaffrant. 'Hw 
retrospect of all our Colonial (ioverninents is sufficiently gloOmy. It 
is cheering, therefore, to be able to look forward with confidence to 
the better anticipations of the future, afforded us by the rumoured 
nomination of Lord William Beutiuek to be Governor-General of India. 
We need not say that we entertain a peculiar feeling toward our Oriental 
possessions, and, therefore, that we hail with increased pleasure the 
prospect now opened to us. 

All that we know of Lord William Bontinck’s private character is 
aimable; all that is recorded of his public conduct is hoiioural)le j he has 
shown jjiin self a soldier; he has j)ro\ed liimselfnohlc; he is not a broken 
jockey,' 4 ruined <ianmster, a reckless rake, seeking in a foreign govern- 
ment the moans of restoring a <lilapidated fortune, or a shattered con- 
stitution ; hut carries to the execution of his high employment a sound 
4nd honest judgment, undiverted by the cares of private eml)arrassment# 
unenfeeblcd by bodily infirmity. With these auvantages on his side, 
-he may hold himself superior to those petty coiisideratiotjs of private 
feeling, iiulividuiil interest, or personal eonvenicnee, which, in nine 
cases out of ten, have fettered tlie will of the lie.-.t-disposed Governors; 
we have therefore a rii^ht to expect much from him, and grievously shall 
we be disappointed if vve are deceived. 

*We form our anticipations of the future on our experience of the past; 
we take Lord William Bentinek’s former lite and conduct as a guarantee 
for his future administration. Passing by his personal courage and his 
military skill,* ipialitics shared l>y him, though in uneijual degree, by 
many hundreds of bis comrades, we mu-.t proceed at once to those special 
faculties and (jualilications wliich, in our opinion, render him peculiarly 
fit for the trust about to he reposed in him : these are, strong natural 
sense, great coolness in planning, and extraordinary perseverance, al- 
most a dogged pertinacity, in the accomplishment of his object. These 
qualities were amply developial during his Lordship’s ministry and com- 
mand ill Sicily ; that the good effect of his measures for improving that 
beautiful country have not been perinai^mt, was not his fault ; it was onQ 
of the many crimes of that nefarious system for which the memory of 
iBjtothcr will he responsible to posterity. All that an honest man, over- 
bprne by superior power, could do. Lord William did ; he protested against 
the violation of ^ood faith while yet incomjilete, and when it was ac- 
complished in spite of his protest, he manifested, by uncompromising 
Opposition, bis sense of (he insult whicli he had received from the minis- 
ter, by having been made the unwilling and unconscious instrument of 
his most tiagrant acts of iujiistice. Sicily, which had received us when 

4 firope was shut against us, and, as the no))b^^t reward of such alliancej 
ui been raised to the rank of a con^titutioual govenimcnt, was handed 
oyer to the ancient despotism under which she had groaned for ages, 
without a stipulation. The Genoese, who, on the faith of our proclama"* 
tions in favour of lilicrty, liad risen against the French garrison while our 
troops ^were actually figlitiiig in their suburbs, were delivqrqcj* bound 

* Hill Lordship excited the admiration of that excellent but unfortunate 
Sir John Moore, by the masterly conduct of liis brljfade at Corunna. 
^ Jast military exploit was ilie taking of Genoa in about au hour* ; for the 
p^lbwsaioa of Albarro was in fact the possession of the tottm. To gain the 
MMflJ^itioD, on a former occasion, cost tlie Austrians about aa BMmy iaoathi> 
yet th^y could not bold it. y 
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hibd and foot^ to their most ancient and inveterate cneib^ tmd riwl; 
Italy, which had been roused by us from the military, butim all othOf^ ^ 
reacts the useful tyranny, of ]>apoleon, was again reduced under ; . 
loaden sceptre of Austria. The good intentions professed, and to som# 
ejctcnt manifested, in the cominenecment of these several measures^ 
tViU ever do honour to the name of Lord William Bentinck ; thCir scan-* 
MbUi terminations add to the blots on that other and very ditfereht 
character, to which it is his best praise to have been opposed. 

" Under better auspices, Lord William may he able to accompliah for 
Indifi what he designed for Sicily. The experience gained by him lit 
the one country will serve him in the other; for the work oLreform 
has the same enemies, and nearly (he same didiculties in all. He may 
not, indeed, encounter a Queen of Naples on some Oriental throne, but ' 
he may find some ecpially ofiieions old women in the councils of hit 
Presidency ; he will not be undormiued l)y the .Icsuists, hut he will Oiftea 
be foiled by the passive resistance of the Biamins ; he will find that priest* 
and priestcraft are influenced l)y the same impulses in all climates. In 
the privileged classes of his own eonutrymen in India, he will find ‘ an 
order* as bigoted to ancient ways, us dotinglv attached to every point 
of self-interest, as fond of darkness, as lretrihlini»ly alive to the dangers 
of discussion and the horrors of change, as any he has left behind him* 
These will be his most formidable enemies, because he must always he in 
contact with them ; against these he most ever be on his guard, because 
they have ever the power of deceiving him by false intelligence. Ho 
will find no free press to eoimtoriict tliis influence by telling him the 
truth ; he will miss the beiiefll of liostile discussion in eliciting public 
opinion. 

Against these difliculties his Lordship will liavc mainly to rely on the 
resources of his own mind, on his own moderation, firmness, and ia* 
teprityj ahd that he may the better exert these ([nalities, he will not 
fail to keep at due distance all candidates for his confidence, till he has . 
ascertained the soundness their pretensions. On this point he ha* 
the advantage over most (loverriors-deneral ; India is not now to him f 
he has not to learn Ids lesson wlien he slunild ]uit it into practice ; he t# 
not thrown into the trammels of a secretary, by his ignorance of 
people, their laws, customs, and prejudices. A new Governor usually , 
takes the turn of character of the first favourite who can gain an ascetf* ^ 
dancy over him ; Lord William Bentinck will he free from this influence: 
not only from the nature of his character, which, as being soinew'hat colu ■’ 
and unusually reserved, afturds little encouragement to sycophancy ; but 
more materially, as his subordinate wall not ha\e the opjiortunity o| 
misleading his judgment under the pretence of informing his 
perience. 

We a^uld not do our duty, however, as impartial chroniclers an^v 
eommenitators on events, nor should really he doing justice to the object 
of our 6tiicgy, if wc did not confess that there w^erc occasional feature* 
in his LottSnip’s Sicilian administration wdiich neither met our «oncui^ 
rence at the time, nor have yet been approved by our cooler oonsid*^ 
ation ; we .are willing to attribute some of the harsher and least politijK 
measures of hU Mermitau administration to that otticionsnesB of un* '' 
derlings against 'wniidi we are now warning him. His Lordship, indeed^ 
Was net generally fortunate in his coadjutors; these, no doubt, were 
imposed dpon haft purposely, perhaps, to curb his better genius ; hut 
we must yet hold h|m responsible for their acts,— they might have 
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forced upon Ins councils, but they ouofht not to have imposed upon lu« 
iudgment. He may, however, learn an important lesson from the fate of 
, his subordinates -.—while the military Charlatan, and the semi-militnry 
Colonel Contractor, have sunk into insignificance, the dilferent foi:tunes 
of his Adjutant and Quarter-Masters-General, both destined to; fill 
Colonial Governments, present an extraordinaiw contrast. Sir Ruftine 
Donkin has returned from the Cape with the aflfections of the colonistf,' 
aAld'with the declared approbation of his Sovereign ; General Campbell 
dkd with charges pending over his head for malversation in the loniah 
Islands. Lord William knew both these men ; let him reflect on the 
advice^hich he received from each ; ami in his future confidence (it is 
the cunfe of greatness that it cannot act alone) let him reject or adopjt 
suggestions as they remind him of former advisers ; he would not often 
be wrong if this were his only rule for the guidance of his judgment. 

All these things considered, w-e may congratulate the country on this 
new appointment; we wdsh, indeed, that it had possessed the further 
merit of having been made on purely public grounds, andgiot through 
personefi connexion. Lord William Bentinck*s merits and his services 
might long have remained unrewarded had not Mr. Canning been nearly 
allied to the Duke of Portland. The Premier should remember, that. as 
he ow’es the foundation of his fortune to his own talents, his best chance 
o/. retaining his elevation is to rally round him men of mental ability, 
that setting the aristocracy of mind against the aristocracy of birth, he 
may place his power on a securer basis than can be formed by any cabal 
of personal or family interests. 


^ The Lords of the King’s most I lononible Privy Council had a 
meeting at the Council-oflice on .Saturday, the 21ht ultimo, to hear 
an appeal from the decision of the (’ourt of Bengal, in^.the East 
Indies. The Lords present were the Master of the l6)lls, the. 
Honorable Hugh Elliot, &c. I'heir Lordships met shortly before 
1,1 o’clock, when Mr. Sergeant JSpankie was heard by their Lord^ 
r ships for upwards of two hours and a half, in opposition to the 
prayer of an appeal in the case of ^ Biswas v. Biswas,’ (inyolv- 
itig property tt) the amount of near half a million,) in answer to 
the arguments of the appellants, whose counsel has been heatd by 
their Lordshii)s at a previous meeting. The apj)ellants, in thi.s case, 
are the sons of the deceased, who claim the proi)erty on the ground 
of having been admitted by their father into partnership with him.- 
The case has been decided against them three times in the East India 
Courts, and in favour of their opponents, who are the brothers of 
tjfe deceased, and who, in support of their claim, have produced a 
\vill, bequeathing the bulk of the immense wealth to tbepa^ and also 
to a grandson of the deceased. 

. p After the case had been closed on behalf of the refi^ndents, 
obunsel were ordered to withdraw, while their Lordships catne to a 
decision whether or not to hear the reply of the appellaD^s to the 
arguments advanced by Mr. Sergeant Spankie. Th^'^liiii«eIfor the 
ai^Ilunts were ultimately permitted to address their'l^rdships. Mr. 

tlien heard at considerable length, on laehraf of the rfpp^ln 

ikiiilB t fKp mAAtibfr Krnkn im ' ' T < 
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Establishment of the Sphynx. ^ .. 

It is since the publication of the last Number of the Orien® > 
Herald for July, that the Editor of this Journal has undertaken 
pu^ication of another, issuing more frequently than the present fro^ 
the press, and calculated for the meridian of Europe, as this, is foij 
Asia. As it is right that this event, and the causes which led toA 
should be fully recorded in the pages of the Oriental Herald, 

Editor takes occasion to introduce here the whole of the Preface! 
by which the first Number of the Sphynx was ushered forth, to the 
world, as it contains the most candid and comprehensive account of 
hfs motives and views that he could put together in the required space., 
He begs only to add, that neither this nor any other circumst^ce 
is likely to divert his attention from the great interest to the ad- 
vocacy of which he stands pledged in this Publication : but while, 
the Sphynx is devoted almost exclusively to the Politics and J^itera-^ 
ture of Europe, the Oriental Herald will still, as heretofore, be 
devoted principally to the interest of India, perhaps, even on this 
very account, more exclusively than before. It will be satisfactory 
also for the Friends of that Cause which the Oriental Herald ha^ 
never ceased to advocate with unabated zeal, to learn that the 
success of the Sphynx, for which there is already the strongest 
grounds of hope, so far from lessening the exertion bestowed on the 
Oriental Herald, will serve materially to strengthen the means, - 
pecuniary and literary, by which it may obtain a great accession of 
additionaLjtalent and information j and, consequently, by which itH- 
influenc©Sin the public mind may be proportionately increased. , 

' The Preface to the Sphynx is so frank and comprehensive, that’ 
not a word of further introduction to it can be necessary. It is' 
therefore repeated verbatim^ as follows : ‘ 

It is not usual, I believe, to usher forth a Newspaper with a Preface,^ , 
this distinction being generally eontined to books assuming a more impoN 
tant character, and aiming at more permaiictit duration, than works which 
are sometimes eontemptuoiisly designated as the mere * ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the press.’ But as this particular Journal will be especially 
characterized Iw the novelty of its plan, in contradistinction to that on 
which Weekly Papers are at present almost uniformly conducted, and by 
its leaving the beaten path of its contemporaries to strike out a new tra<Ji^ 
for itself,, it may with the less hesitation depart from established prec^, 
dent>and be as original in tliis first outline of its character, as it is hopea 
it v^ll be in the progressive development of all the features by which it 
seeks to.be known and distinguished among its fellows. 

I proceed, therefore, to state the origin, and explain the design, of , 
this Publication ; as well as to say something of the principles on whiclk, 
it will be fiondneted, and to offer a word or two in extenuation of the . 
apparent jirep.'^^tion which leads me to consider myself qualified to, 
undertake its dijfctiou. ,, , , , 

it is now geaify^ten years since my attei^qn was peculiarly^ limd 
say professionally^ drawn to the study and ipscussion of 
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during the whole of which period, I have in the daily habit of per- 
using attentively most of tne principal Journals of Europe, rahould 
have been utterly devoid of the most ordinary degree of penetration, if 
ihad not, in such a continued investigation, been rendered sensible of 
the merits and defects of the several particular plans by which the lead- 
ing Papers of the day are respectively characterized ; if I had not been 
able, in short, to profit by tliis diversity, and taught to distinguish 
li^!i(tenthe good and evil which, with scarcely a single exception, raten, 
^OUgh in very varied proportions, into the composition of every Newt* 
paper that is published. 

By# se whose experience has not made them intimately acquainted 
with ti8U’C6rc/6’ of Newspaper management, (for, to the great mass of 
readers, snrets tliey still undoulUcdly are,) it is naturally enough infei> 
red that each indivulual Journal is a faithful transcript of its Editorii 
njind— that nothing finds a place in its columns but matter of which he 
conscientiously approves, and the publication ofuhich he considers likely 
to promote the public ^velfurc, for the preservation of which, profess 
themselves earnestly interested. 

Were there no heavy tax placed by the Government upon Newspapers, 
tnd less of that struggling comjietition which has reduced the price of all 
to one common level,— compelling the Proprietors of every new Paper, 
however few the copies printed, to .sell their production at the same price 
as the oldest Journals established, however great the number sold by these, 
(two obstacles which can only be oxcrcoine by the sinking a vast capital 
in unavoidable outlay, and straining every effort to acquire the extensive 
circulation which can alone secure a remunerating profit) were 
these disadvantages not in cxi.stence, and could a moderate extent of 
Circulation be made to reward the labours of public writers generally, we 
rtiould then no doubt actually see, what is now, however, to be 

met with, Public Papers rellccting only the minds of those bj|pliora th^ 
were conducted, and purged of every thing that di(l not strictly actOTO 
with the tastes, the feelings, and the judgment of their Editors. 

At present, however, this i.s impcsublc. If a DaiW Pa^ver is to be 
e^blishcd, a capital of :2(),()()0/. at least must be risked. Its price, though 
it should sell but 100 copies per day, and without a single advertisement, 
must be as low us that of the Paper selling 10,000 copies, and making 
10,000/. a-ycar by advertisements. But as, at this price, nothing short 
m a circulation nearly as extensive as the greatest of its contemporaries 
will save its capital from entire loss, the first maxim is ‘ extend the cir- 
culation, honesth/ if you cun ,* but, at any rate, extend the circulation. 
This is the iueeUant cry of the Proprietors,^ who are generally mere 
capitalists looking only lor a large return ot interest, while the Editor, 
however honest or however able, being generally their salaried servant, 
must be subservient to the views of his masters, or give place to a more' 
bending and tractable successor. Accordingly, it is found tpat Since 
mmhers is the great desideratum, the tastes of all classes mustbC suited j 
public opinion imiot not be led l>ut followed, llicrc must be but^ little 
of profound political discussion, and still less of refined literary criticism, 
^ "because the really intellectual among mankind arc so comparatively few j 
^bnt there must be abundant records of crimes, in all thefp horrid aefoi^ 
of accidents in all their painful details,— of (WlHrawh ana 
A^tly revels among the lowest of mankind,— of sporting matches,' 
^panentr, frauds,— and Cfery description of perwal'mid priwte 
the dinners hnd routs of the haul m lo # watcMOhid 
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adveatnres of rakes and bi^es, and the morbid sentimentidity of 
baUchoOB and villains expiatin|f their offences at the gallows., .. . 

All this must be given, not because the Editors feel pleasui^ io SUOtr , 
details^ or because they conceive thdm to be conducive to the impro^C^ 
maut of public morals or the welfare of ihcir fellow-men, but' because 
the iPrOprietors must be remunerated, and therefore ten thousand rcadera 
mua/ be obtained. The very lowest appetites must therefore be panderod 
to/^he very lowest tastes gratified ; and this being <ioue, numbers 
apace. The cause of the great success that has marked the eareer of 
Faper is popularly understood to be its eonstaiit watching of the current 
of public opinion, audits swimming with tlic stream. The cause, of the 
rising of another from comparative obscurity to eminence is sdra to be 
its * humorous delineations of ebaraeter,’ us they were called, in which 
one of its contributors held up to ridicule, and described in the language ; 
of caricature, all the personal peeuluirities of those wdio had the misfor- 
tune to be dragged before its tribunal. The success of another was oc* 
casioned bvtj^e unriviilled eopiouoness with which every rape, murder, 
and atrocity commilled ill England, w'us detailed in its columns, and 
often illustrated with drawings and engravings of the horrid and revolt- 
ing scenes. And otlicrs again, though less gross in their violation of the 
ordinary bounds of principle and propriety, phiee tlielr powers of attrac- 
tion in qualities quite as far removed from that zeal for the improvement 
of lipankind, which to form the basis of every undertaking emanat- 
ing from the press, and which all pretend to honour, by professing, at 
least, to be under its influenee. 

These considerations bad long since induced me to resolve, if ever a 
favourable opportunity should present itself, to attempt something of a 
higher kind. 1 was not so much a visionary as to indulge a hope of being, 
able to reform in other Papers the evils I have here endeavoured to de* 
scribe; b|A was bulUeieut of an enthusiast to believe that there must bfi^ 
many othm amongst my eoiintrymeu who would give me their support^ 
in any attempt that 1 might make to csta))lish a new Journal in which the 
experiment should be tried, in orto to ascertain whether, in a country 
that stands confessedly superior iuKiiowledge to all others on the glob|}*^ 
there could lie found a sulHcient uiunher of intelligent readers to supporf 
a more independent and intellectual Paper than any that can, under the 
circumstances adverted to, be expected to exist. That such an ^templ 
would obtain me the. secret ill-will, and probaldy the open hostility of 
many established Journalists, 1 could readily believe ; but having, througl|i, 
a life of no ordinary peril, never yet been deterred from any enterprise by 
fear of the dangers that might await it, whether personal or political, the 
present vvas a duty in the discharge of which 1 should be still more tena^. 
cibus of my habitual lirmness of purpose ; for I have so rooted a convict; 
tion of the virtue of such an attempt us this, whether it succeed or noti 
that I sWttlll not be removed from my resolution, supposing it even 
certain, that in consequence of my acting on it, every press in existeuca 
were to denounce me as a traitor to their cause. 

Shortly after my return to my native country from India, the circun»s^ 
Stances attending which are now generally known, an opportunity pre< 
•anted itiejf of carrying this resolution into etfect; certain individnala^, 
of great poiitieid and literary talent, and whose views aa^o the Jitate. pfi 
^ Ntwspeber ^eaa generallwno^cided with my own, having agreadi 
if L would rumillithe capital neeessary for the undertaking,'to 
mence and condjict O Daily ,J^per, the Ehromeie, 
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cipl^s I had avowed^ Tlie multifarious eni^einents into which T was 
then plunged,— first, in establishing the ‘^Oriental Herald,’ a Monthly 
Joufnll devoted to the exposure or mis-goverrfinent in India; next, in 
conducting five several proceeding! at law for redress of public an^ per- 
aonid injuries ; one, against tlie then Governor-General of Indi^;,for 
arbitrary and oppressive treatment ; — another, against the IndWiCom- 
pany, for illegally destroying the Freedom of the Press in that patt of 
||p British dominions under their rule ; — and three others againslicei^ 
tm calumniators of my private character — the triumphant issue of 
which is now universally known : — all these engagements, each sufficient 
td engross the time of any one individual, rendered it impossible for. me 
to do ||tore than furnish the capital necessary for the Evening Paper in 
question ; but this I did cheerfully, and alone, until compelled, by cir* 
cumstanccs quite unconnected with its merits or defects, to Submit, to 
the heavy loss of abandoning it at a moment when its prospects were 
most promising ; and thus incurring a total loss of upwards ol 1600^. 

My resolution was, however, still unshaken, and in the ^cry last num- 
ber of that Paper an announcement was madeHJiat the suspension of the 
design was but temporary, and that whenever circumstances again pre- 
sented a favourable opportunity of returning to it, the attempt would be 
renewed. 

The subsequent history of the total destruction of all my property in 
India, to the extent of 40,000/., and the cntailment of debts and em- 
barrassments to the extent of 10,000/. more, arising out of the vindictive 
measures of the Government of that country, which seemed determined, 
even my ruin by their own hands, to pursue me to the grave, and 
the expense and suffering to which 1 was subjected even by successful 
8trugj|!es against my private calumniators here, are so much matters of 
notoriety, that I need only advert to them, to explain whyjbe attempt 
has never since been revived, and to show, that though the 'Abjemained 
•unchanged, the means could never be commanded for carrying this ptfr- 
pose into execution 

A new event has, however, just Jijanspircd, which revives the long- 
dormant but never totally extinguished hope ; and I hasten, therefore, 
to, avail myself of the power which it gives me to renew my long-cherished 
ptoject. In addition to the many proud testimonies of public approba- 
tion which I have had the honour to receive from many of the most dis- 
tin^ished individuals of our time and country, for the very conduct 
w^icli drew upon me the unrelenting persecution of my tyrannical op- 
pfesors ill the East, I have recently had the gratification to receive a 
remittance of Five Tliousaud Rupees from India, in a letter, which en- 
closed to me the following extract of the will of the late Mr. Richard 
Becher, a gentleman of fortune, who had resided the greater part of a 
long and active life in the interior of Bengal, and who therefore pos- 
sessed abundant opportunities of knowing the nature and character of 
my writings during my residence in that country, as Editor of the ‘ Cal- 
cutta Journal.’ The extract was as follows : 

‘1 

* * To James Silk Buckingham, formerly of Calcutta, but now residing in Lon- 
don, the sum of Five Thousand Sicca Rupees, which I direct to be remitted to 
' binrthere at the par of exchange ; and this legacy I give to him a8 a token of 
^ neiipect 1 bear to him, for his public Zealand manly conduct, with regard to thoM 
of society in India^ whom the mistaken and persecuting doctrines of 
i debarred from prpyi^g to the world that they are good Christians, 

^^j£i^cts, and worthy m^f^rs of the eppununity/ 
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T(5SftW how purely ai\d entirely disinterested thi^ beques1^w5| 
heeii/l' may add, that I never had tjpe slightest acquaintance witkM% 
Bech^^ during the whole of my residence m India, either personuiS^;<^ 
by'cd^^spondence; that this public and solemn testimony was ^uipcottr- 
ne«M%ith any imaginable influence of relationship or intimapy^l 
Wak) the more valuable as being given long after my banishment 
thm^country for daring to advocate the cause of the oppressed, an(||(^ 
after fdl the public discussions on that event, both in India and in 
Md, had exhausted every thing that could be said in my dis-favour, or ^ 
in juatificatioii of the punishment to which I had been subjected. ^ 

I had no sooner received this legacy, than, considering how 1 could^ 
belt evince my ^gratitude to the public-spirited testator, and how best 
justify this mark of his dying approbation, it occurred to me that I might ' 
never again possess so favourable an opportunity as this presented me, of* 
renewing the attempt to effect what I had so long desired; and I was the 
mdre encouraacd to indulge this determination, from a belief that by so ^ 
so doing, I should most etfoctually follow up in this country the very 
course of conduct which had obtained mo this very flattering testimony 
of a stranger, though a fellow'suhjeet, iii another. Ihe moment, too^ 
seemed suitLMl to the undertaking; aided by the support of friends, to 
whom’ 1 shall ever feel grateful, 1 had already succeeded in establishing 
the: Oriental Herald as firmly as money and lalioiir could effect this 
object. I bad ended all my struggles against open persecutors and 
secret revilers. I bad received, uiisoiiglit, the approbation even of 
enemies, and the general eulogy of those who could not be sUsp^<^ of 
any feeling beyond neutrality, iu passing judgment on the last volipc of 
iny Travels through l^asteni countries which issued from the press.' I 
wag thercfofft comparatively, at least, disencumbered of most of the epa- 
harrassmei^hicli had before weighed me to the ground ; disenga^e^, 
from actum contention with either public or private enemies, and as 
much at peace with all mankind us any individual can ever hope to be, 
who dares be bold enough to exqrcss his sentiments without reservCjii^ 
and^ conscious of the purity of his motives, to hazard the fi'anli 'C*^ 
pression of his inmost thoughts to the world. 

I therefore resolved on placing this Legacy from India on the altar of 
Public Opinion in England. 1 did not wish to appropriate the smhllest 
portion of such a * free-will otfering’ to any but a strictly public pur* 
pose; and I immediately endeavoured to ascertain whether I could not 
find- others among the circle of my immediate friends, who would add 
their mite to this ‘ talent,’ so that, instead of ‘ wrapping it up in a napkin, 
it might be put out to a good and useful increase, and thus do honour to 
the memory of him by whom it was originally bequeathed. My anticipa- 
tions were not unfounded. A sum, sufficient at least for the experiment, 
was soon added by others, to the amount deposited by myself ; and, aini 
ing at the success of this undertaking, chiefly in a political and intel- 
lectual sense, with no more profit than may be sufficient to keep aU 
parties engaged in its management honest, and place them above mt 
reach of those temptations which so constantly assail the press in eym 
possible shape, — they have committed to me the launching, the equip- 
menL and the navigation of this .t|Kl^r adventrous bark, upon the greai 
and turbulent sea, in which^t no doubt,, be tossed auawntatec 
by a thousand open tempests, being «posed to the seC^ rocK* 

and hidden shoals which bea^ the track or^e boldest navi^tOrs# ftm 
the more abundantly when to pass the limits 

Oriental Hernia, VolAi. I, 
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charts, and spread their enterprisirig sails for undiscovered'countrfes, or 
for new and untried paths to knowledge or to fame. < • 

This, then, is the history, simple and unadorned, of at least att hphest, 
hhd it is hoped, an honourable undertaking ; and these the progressive 
steps by #hich a design, long and ardently entertained, has been bi^dught 
the eve of consummation. Of the plan, according to which this 
design will be attempted to be completed, I need only say, that Its chief 
feature will be a constant effort to avoid the useless repetitions, and 
frivolous details, whicli now occupy so large a space in almost every 
Weekly Paper tLat can be named ,* and the substitution, in its place, of 
original artades on tfiose great political (piestions which, from time to 
time, engage the public attention. This will form the first department 
of the paper. In a second^ will be given original communications from 
every quarter of the globe, and embracing every subject of general 
interest ; some of which, particularly those from France, Italy, Germany, 
end Spain, will be occasionally given in the languages of, the respective 
countries, whenever it may be dcsira])le to jweserve the spirit of the 
original from escaping in a liurried translation. Analytical strictures on the 
proceedings of Parliament, of the Courts of Law, and other public bodies, 
*--examinations of the doctrines of the Daily Journals, — criticisms on 

{ professedly impartial critics, — and reviews of the solemn and dictatorial 
udgments of Monthly and Quarterly Reviews, will occupy a third por* 
ion. Accounts of New and illustrations of Old Books, uniting a re- 
trospective, with an actual and prospective record of Literature, Science, 
and Art, will form a fourth department of investigation ; in wliieh will 
be included all that belongs to the three great divisions of knowledge 
tiamed, from the loftiest productions of the human mind, to the humblest 
efforts that may apjpcar to possess any well-grounded claim on public 
attention. The whole will he closed hy a brief yet comi^toensive Ge- 
neral Chronicle of Public Fvents — foreign as well as doiirestic; brief, 
from its style and manner, but comprehensive from the extent of its 
range, in which an attempt will bempde to embody all tim material 
of current universal history, in as few words as may be found compatible 
witli clearness and iiitelligil)ility. 

^ But * asks the reader, ‘ why so enigmatical a name ? ’ 'IJiat nothing 
may remain unexplained, 1 will answer this question with the same 
frankness w ith which I have endeavoured to anticipate every otlier. In 
the choice of a name for any new Pulplicatioii, no man can tell the diffi- 
culty but lie who may try the experiment. The reason is almost obvious. 
Every Newspaper ought to have a name expressive of its character ; but 
as the whole range of the English langnnge contains but few of these, they 
have been already all usurped, and repeateil in every imaginable form. 
If the reader has any curiosity to see how limited is tlic range in this 
respect, he may call at Peelers Coffee House, or the (ffiapter, where he 
will find all tlie Pajicrs in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; 
among which are about 60 Merciirys, .‘10 Heralds, 20 Chronicles, 20 
Couriers, and so on of the rest ; leaving scarcely any choice of a really • 
appropriate name, without adopting some already existing one, and thus 
wanting distinctiveness. At first, the name of ‘ Anous * was decided on : 
and the motto of Lord Bacon in which he says, * It is wrfl to 

jfcommit the beginnings of all grei&idoitt' to Argus, with his hundred 
«yw, and the end to Briaims, with his hundred hands.^ To this, however, 
i Alta! objection was raisl^ for it had been used often, and not always 
indispensable thalihe ttoe should be mw as t^ell as 
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a^^priate, and this joint Consideration produced the selection of Tits ' 
SpHirNx. Its novelty of application is indisputable, though its anBtjttity 
of existence reaches beyond the records of history, and is shrouded in , 
impenetrable darkness. It was an Oracle among die Egvptinns, and hs 
such' became the depository of the wisdom of the age, and jgav^ forth in 
ith sefitences the knowledge of many. It united the p\irity of fhC virgin 
with thfe stren/rth and firmness of the lion. Its infiiieu(x\ was benefti^t, 
and its rej^tation universal, as far as the limits of civilization tlleivhx'- 
tended. To all this, I felt the vSphynx of modern days might at ^ast 
a^re. But what especially confirmed me in the preference of this name, 
above all others, was a passage in an old Arabian I’hysician and Travel- 
ler, Abd-cl-Atecf, a native of Bagdad, who llourislicd in the fiOOth year 
of the Hejira, and the 20.‘jd year of our own era, and who used the fol- 
lowing remarkable expressions : 

* A sensible man itajuiring of me what, of all I had seen in Egypt, had most 

* excited my^ admiration, 1 answered, the nicety of proportion in the SpUynx. 

* The wonder is that, in a work (»f such colossal size, the sculptor sholild have 

* been able to preserve the exact i)roportion of every part ; seeing that Nature 

* had presented liim with no model of a similar colossus, or any at all com- 

* parable.’ 

It is this union of colossal dimensions with minute variety of detail, 
this endeavour to preserve the exact proportion of every ])art, in the 
order of their power to instr\ict and delight, which will be especially 
characteristic of the present Publication ; and, keeping constantly in view 
the peculiar charm of the eollossal work whose name it has thus adopted, 
and the iin])orlanec of mingling pleasure with information in all its 
varied forms, every ctl’ort will be made so to blend with its sterner and 
graver duties the light and attractive graces of intellectual entertainment, 
as to pro^ce from this happy and well proportioned union, one complete 
and harmonious whole. 

My own real or su])poKed qualifications for the direction of so import- , 
ant an undertaking remain nowgtg be spoken of. 1 could wish that this 
task had devolved on others, rather than on myself. But, though it 
oflfends good taste to see any man vnnecessariljf undertaking the task of 
his own eulogist, there are times and occasions on which, to speak what : 
he tnily believes of himself, is tlie duty of every man; and all that the 
world expects from him on such occasions is, that he should ho. sincere. ' 
The present appears to me to l)e one of these occasions, and I mus|; 
plead this as my excuse for what, under any other circumstances, would 
be at least an ungrateful task. In the first ])laec, then, I may be 
permitted to state, that having embaiked on a sea of life at the very 
early age of nine years, which led to my being marched many hundred 
miles tivrough an enemy’s counti y, as a prisoner of war, soon after I had 
completed my tenth year ; and having, flioin that period until I landed in 
India, twenty years afterwards, been in almost continued service in nearly 
every sea and country on tlic earth, — in North and 8outh America, the 
East and West Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, the Red 8ea, the Per^iaa 
Gulf, the Indian Ocean, the shores of the JMcditcrrancan on both, 
sides, the Greek Archipelago, and the Islands of the Pacific ; — in Egypt 
At one extremity qf Africa^ andj^e Cape of Good Hope at the other ^ « 
over nearly the whole froni Smyrna in Turkey to Calr 

cutta in Bengal ; — on thebamEf^ half ^e great rivers of the globe* 
from the Orinoco, in the We^^^rn, to the|pie,tlie Euphrates, the JiigrM, 
^d the in thq World umida| ^ greater 
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of antiquity, including Thebes, Memphis, Alexandria, Jerusalem^ Baal?* 
btck, llr, Nineveh, Babylon, Ecbatana, and Persepolis ; as well'* as 
nearly aU the busy and populous capitals of modern days ; — it is 
sible* Dut^that I must have accpiired some knowledge of men and tfhn^s 
in so extensive a range of pilgrimage. Next, having, since 
1818, the period of my first undertaking the Editorship of a 
Joimai in India, been uninterruptedly engaged in the various literary 
and political production.s which bear my name, and are already before 
the world to speak for themselves, I cannot fail to have acquired scusfce 
knowlcdjje of tlic ordinary subjects ofpubHc discussion. To what extent 
my studies in these two schools of practical knowledge may have been 
usefully applied, or what may be the positive or comparative worth of 
my claims to public attention on these grounds, others must decide 
but there is one (pialification, at least, of whieh I (;an alone speak with 
certainty ; it is this : — that whether the opinions I may utter, on any 
question, he accurate or erroneous, they will, at least, he the opinions 
which I really and sincerely entertain, while their expression will be 
wholly uninspired by any liope of praise or reward, and unmitigated by 
any fear of censure or displeasure, from any living being. I have already 
suffered so severely for the faithful discharge of this duty, that if any 
thing could have conquered my unextinguishablc love of tnith and free- 
dom, these sufferings would have done it long ago. But I feel that the 
immortal spirit must be torn, destroyed, and utterly rooted out from its 
mortal tenement, before I could ever yield a willing, or even a seeming 
homage, to that debasing reign of Insincerity, which seems the peculiar 
badge and curse of the times in which we live. 

I shall say no more, — but, with the anxiety of one wlio mshes to»- de- 
serve well of mankind, tempered by that (mmposiug hope which can 
look even at dm darkest aspect of the future without dismay,"^ commit 
the humble efforts of my own pen, and the abler productions of those by 
whom I am proud to be supported as colleagues in this undertaking, to 
the impartial judgment of the world. 

July 7, ^ J. Buckingham. 


Ai)>[iualty Court, Friday, July ^0, 1827. 

CALEMBAXG PRIZE. 

This was a claim on tlio part of the captor.s of Palembang, a dependency of, 
or state tributary to, Java, but situated on the island of Sumatra, nominally 
against the East India Company, hut virtutdly against the Crown, for certain 
sums of money alleged to be part of the booty condemned by this Court as prize 
in 1821. The case, as developed in the proceedings and evidence, is complicated 
and obscure : it may, however, l)«^yested of much extraneous matter, and re- 
' diiced to the following statement, the facts of which are not in dispute : 

After tlie capture of Java from the Dutcli in Mr. (afterwards Sir Tho- 
^T^as Stamford) Raffles fitted out an expedition to taxe Palembang, the Pan^erang 
wjfer Sultan) of which place had not onljfj-refiised to recognize tlic British au- 
phbrity, but had exterminated the Dutch residents. The expedition consisted 
l^f several vessels of war, and about 4,000 tiwops ; the navy under the comili&nd, 
of Captain Owen, ami lattyrly of ; the army. C0ini^6sed 

pTOy of the King's and partly of the iPces, under Mftjoi^-Gfeifcral 

Oillebpie. On the 26th of Apcj^8i2, took the city, the Sultan having 
abandoned the place, with all tjKreasures he convey, and retired ivith a 
men recesses of the island, . maintained himself till the 

'to ' 'j '>, 1 . 
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settlement was giren up to the Dutch, at the peAce. He then succeeded lif i^- 
corering his throne, from which he was again expelled a short time back. 'Hie 
Bciliih eomiUauders, under orders from the Government of Java, by a procl^- 
UMiitiony dated the 5th of May, deposed the Sultan, and placed his brother upott 
the thiT^nC) on condition of his paying a million of dollars. This sum was found 
^tO, ho beyond the means of the impoverished Chief; and, on the 17th of May, 
merciful terms were imposed, stipulating, however, the ^tiitender of 
icaand Billiton’^ Two days prior to this treaty, the new Suita#, Ending him- 
> unable to support his dignity without the moveables, furniture, titOre^, &c., 
^bs^red by the British army, in the palace and its vicinity, and being una)^ to 
nthsom them, executed a bond, whereby he agreed to pay the sum of 200^00 
'^nish dollars, as ransom of the property, in three equal instalments, in 5, 10, 
Jand 16 months. Part of the property was subsequently sold by auction, and the 
1 proceeds, amounting to about 40,000 dollars, were distributed amongst the cap- 
■;tor8, in part payment of the bond, which reduced the sum d\ie from the hew 
Sultan to about 1.54,000 dollars. The treaty referred to, of the 17th of May, 
contained a clause (the 8th), which stipulated that the Sultan should use his ut- 
most diligence to get possession of the treasure taken away by the ex-Sultan, 
and to pay to the East India Company half the suras he might recover, part to 
defray the expense of the armament, and part to be considered as a fine imposed 
upon the late Sultan for his cruelty, tyranny, and perfidy. Up to the present 
period, no money has been received by the captors on account of this bond> 
besides the 46,000 dollars. Some years back, an arrangement took place be- 
tween the Crown and the East India Company, where1)y a multitude of conflict- 
ing claims on either side were adjusted, under the authority of an act of Parlia- 
ment, upon an equitable basis, without reference to minutue : the Crown received 
a large sum from the Company, and took their chance of such claims as might 
be made by those who had demands upon the Company. This arrangement 
comprehended the Palembang transactions ; and the trustees for the booty, find- 
ing rio proceeds accruing, applied to the Treasury, who acknowledged their 
responsibility, and directed the present application. The prayer of the suitors 
was, that the Company might be called upon to pay into the Registry the sum 
’ of 154,000 dollars, or such part thereof as they might have received from the 
. Sultan of Palembang. 

' Dr. Lushington on the part of the captors, after a full exposition of the case, 
observed that the first (jucstion was, whether, dc facto, any money had been , 
appropriated by the Company in part of payment of the bond, or under the 
clause in the treaty ; secondly, whether the Company, under the circumstance* ' 
he should state, were not bound to pay the money on behalf of the captors ; 
thirdly, whether, as tliey had a.ssumed the government of Palembang, and re- 
fused permission to the captors’ agent to remain there, they were not respon- 
sible for the amount of the bond. Application had been made to the East India 
Company for information as to the payments made by the Sultan to them. 
their agents ; and after long search and delay, an affidavit was made by 
Thomas Trevv, of the Auditor’s-office, East India House, stating that he had 
searched the Java books from 1811 to 1816-17, and could find no entry of 
money paid to the Resident of Paleinhaiig. The documents in the case showed 
tliat these books were Avorthless, for money had actually been received. The 
learned Advocate then read a letter from the Resident of Palembang to Goveraor| 
Raffles, dated May 31, 1813, which st^d that, ‘ Of the sums credited by Co- 
lonel Bales (the preceding Resident) to Q^^rnment, as received from the Sultan, 
was that of 8,248 Spanish dollars, which was meant to be in liquidation of the 
engagement.’ ,, 

Tl»e account, as far as could be ascertained by the captors, stood thus 
the debtor side %as the amount outlie bond, 200,000 dollars; on the cre^tor^ 
there were the following sums- received — viz. 5.), 000 dollars (including^t^’ 
proceeds of the auctioi^, lO^^ZiLdollars received by Colonel Ealei, and ' 
pter; tp 'Gvvei^mnent j ^|||ii|[. stated to have been in process of realtzatioh^ 
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bnt of Tfhicli the actual payment could not be proved } and, lastly, 89,026 doQan 
credited by Colonel Bales to the Government as a moiety of a sum repover^ ^ 
from the late Sultan. This sum, however, the captors claimed as weU as tha 
rest. When this appropriation was made known to Major Thorn and Captain 
Wallis, the prize-agents, they complained to the Government of Java, that this 
sum waa carried to account in a manner unknown to and unauthorized by them* 
What right had the Company (Dr. Lushington asked) to tli| priority of claim? 
If they bad sucdi right, where was the evidence that the sum of 23,000 doUara 
was applicable to the object in the 8lh article of the treaty ? The Company Wa9 
bound to satisfy the captors’ claims before their own. The agents applied to tha 
Java Government for permission to depute an agent to watch over the interests 
of the captors, and obtain a liquidation of the bond ; but this permission w^S 
refused, on grounds of state policy, the Governor in Council deeming it ineii^ 
pedient and impracticable, under present circumstances, to allow an ^ent 
reside at Palembang, hut engaged that the prize-agents should be officially in- 
formed of all sums paid by the Sultan to the Resident at that place. The captors 
were thus sliut out ; and, as the Company had taken upon themselves the duty 
of the agents, they ^vcre answerable for the demand now made on them. 

Dr. Dodson followed on the same side. 

The King’s Advocate, on the part of the Crown, observed, tha*t as to tba 
charge against the Company of withholding information, it rested upon no 
ground whatever. The absence of the entries of sums received at Palembang 
might arise from the circumstance of the papers being transmitted tq the Supreme 
Government of India, where the accounts were embodied. Rut the agents wer^ 
bound to furnish the information, not the Company. 

Lord Stow ELL observed, that in a case before Sir James Marriott, he had 
required that the books of the Company should be produced ; whence it appear- 
ed, that the Court had such a power, which it was entitled to exercise. 

Tlie King’s Aovoca i e continued. — ^’Fhe captors, in respect to the bond, were 
in the condition of simple ci editors. Governor Raffles did not know of the exr 
iatence of thivS bond till the agents inlorined him ()f it. He contended, that it 
appeared by the evidence, tliat the 2.'bh00 dollars was a payment, not to the cap- 
' tors, but to the Company iiiulcr the treaty, as a sum recovered from the ex- 
Sultan. With respect to the other sums, the receipt of the (>,000 dollars was 
' i^certain, and must be the subject of further inquiry ; and, as to that of 10,900' 
^fellars, this was certainly due to the captors, and his Lordship might decree it 
hUtantet. * 

Pr. Jenneh followed on the same side. 

Lflfir^ Stowell wished he could end the business at once by a proper dist^rit 
bution without further examination. 

Lushington would agree to any thing just and equitable. 

I^ord Stow'ELL proposed that the sums of 10,000 dollars, 6,000, and 2.3,000, 
should co^titute the sum pronounced for. 

Di^. Lushington agreed to this. 

The King's Advocate declined to being a party to sudi a compromise on th« 
of the Crown. 

Lord Stowell. — I will take upon myself the responsibility of pronouncings 
for this sum. 

The King’s Advocate could not consent to this ; he must appeal to the 
evidence. 

* ; 'Ii^Cffd Stowell.— ’ flien I must look through the papers agai^.- 
Tuesday. 

Stowell said he had looked over ^.papers in this case, and it ap- 
pe^^to him that there was no legal cvideno^^pie clilim made by the captors 
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f(W I6,<M)0 doJlari, neither wai there any as to the claim for 6, MO dpUan|« 
There was, however, an admission of these claims on the part of the East In^ 
Oompany, and therefore the Court would pronounce in favour of tbeip, But 
there was neither legal evidence, nor any admission, in support of the claim of 
23,l|0u dollars. The judgment of the Court was, that tlie captors should pnljr 
receive two sums of 10,000 and 6,000 dollars. 

Br. tusHiNGTON jubmitted the captors were entitled to interest, as the^Bast 
India Company had had the use of the money from the year 1813 UP to 
present time. ' 

Sir C. Robinsok, on the other side, said that this was not a case which hf 
means called for interest. . 

tjOrd Stowell thought diifcrcntly, and said that the captors were clejpy 
enfitled to interest. ’ 

Indian Festival. 

(From the Madras Government Gazette of February I5j) 

Ist Magh, 13th January, 

Uttarayana. — In addition to our former notice of this festival, we have ce** 
ceived the fmlowing particulars of the bathing at Gunga Saugur, from a Pundit, 
who visited the place this season, as well as from a friend, who has been present 
on more than one occasion. 

The Pilgrims who visited Saugur to bathe in the sea, at the Makara Sankranti, 
this year, amounted to between forty and fifty thousand, and consisted of indi- 
viduals of every age, and both sexes. The men were mostly from the uppe# 
provinces, but the females chiefly from Bengal. The greater portion belonged 
to the Saiva and Sakta sects, and some of the religious members of these divi- 
sions of the Hindoo faith came from Nepaul and the Punjab, whilst others were 
from the south of India. They assembled on or before. Thursday the 11th, and 
the ceremonies began on the 12th ; they occupy three days. 

The place of assemblage is a sand bank, on the southern coast of Gunga 
Sftugur, immediately to the west of the creek called Pagoda creek, frpra a small 
temple situated near its opening into the sea. The temjile lies on the same side 
of Pagoda creek as the sand bank, but is separated from the latter by a smaller 
creek running inland, south from which to the sea-shore is thick jungle, with a 
path through it, leading to a tank, whence the pilgrims are supplied with fresll;^ 
water. Tigers sometimes lurk in^his jung'e, and the present year arc reportet^ 
to have carried off several individuals. Along the sea side, for about a mue, are ’ 
rows of booths, shops, and temporary temples, with the travelling gods of Bia 
gious meUicants, who receive the homage and contributions of the pious. ' i3Be- 
sides the supply of provisions, there is a considerable traffic carried on, chiefly I 
in betel-nuts, black pepper, and the red powder, to be scattered about at the 
Hooli. According to the Pundit, an impost is levied by the officers of Goveni|(^?f 
ment stationed here, of four annas per oar, bebidcs a fee of one anna to 
establishment ; but the charge, if we are not inibinformed, is unauthprisad, 
cept as made by the Byragees or Sanyasis, who had assumed the right of levying; 
four annas per oar, and from eight annas to one or two rupees mr each suop. 
This claim has been so far authorised, that the right to levy any charge , 
withdrawn from the Saugur Society, upon the petition of the religious '' 

cants, and the latter thus confirmed in the power they exercised. The ainoun|t 
was inconsiderable, having been farmed, in the first year, for 1,200 rupees, ao^ 
in the second year, for 2,000. 

The first, or pmiaratory ceremony, is the propitiation of the sea, by ' 

into U suitable ofl&ings. The most appropriate is that termed the Punchu Rutl^ 
or fHv gems, consisting of a pearl, a diamond, and an emerald, a topaz, anfil ^ 
piece of coral, with a cocoa nut, and thread-worn by Brahmins, ^ese , 
wrapped in a piece of cloth|. and <i|t into the river below Khela Gacchiya, 
is called Dhola Samudra, aW the conflux. The gems are, in genertd,^ 
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the smallest, not worth aboya a or two, but those whofll0,tneatf8 do-not 
admit of such'‘a donation, offer a coco^-nut, a betel>nut,, or a plaitlain«t,i.>v ! v / 

On the first day, the essential rite is bathing in the sea, which thlcd^lace in 
the morning, and is by some repeated at noon. Some also perform’tiie ’Sraddha, 
or obsequial rite, to deceased ancestors, and some undergo the operaWbff of 
shaving the head. After bathing, they repair to the temple ahOve-ifiefitibhbd,. 
whiOb 18 dedicated to Kapiln Muni. This sage was an inca^rnation of Vishirai t(», 
destroy the sixty thousand sons of King Sagara. He took up his statiofi ^t this ' 
place, which was then on the brink of a chasm leading to the infernal rb^fiohs,, 
and when the sons of the king, in search of a steed intended for a solemn aaeri-^ 
fice, broke in upon his meditations, he reduced them all to ashes by the fi^ht-; 
nipjf^ of his eye. In order to purify their remains, and secure paradise for 
^ints, the great-grandson of Sagara brought the Ganges from the heavens tof 
place, where the waters filling up the chasm which now constitutes the bed 
of the sea, thus formed tiie ocean. The Ganges is named Bhagirathi, after King 
Bhagirath, and the sea is called Saugur, after the name of his great-grandsire. 

The temple of Kapila is under the alternate charge of Bairagi and Sanyasi. 
The latter presides at Mela, in the month of Kartik, the former in Mogh, or 
January. They levy a tax of four annas on each person who visits the temple, 
the amount of which is divided amongst five different estublishmefits of Ramar 
nandi Bairagis, in the vicinity of Calcutta. In front of the temple is a bur-trec, 
and on cither side stands an iuuige of Kama and Hanuiiian ; within tlie temple is 
an image of Kapila, nearly as large as life. The pilgrims very commonly write 
their names on the wall, with a short i)rayer to Kapila, whilst some suspend a 
piece of dfirth or brick to a bough of the bur-tree, accompanying tlie act with 
some solicitation, as for health, or affluence, or posterity, and a promise, in 
that case, to make a gift to some divinity. 

Behind the temple is a small excavation, termed 'lf>ita-kund, filled with fresh 
water, which the pilgrims sip, paying a small fee to the Mahant of the temple. 
This reservoir is probably filled from the tank shortly before the Mela occurs, 
but the attendant mendicant endeavours to persuade the people that it is a per- 
petual miracle, and is kept full for the use of the temi»le. 

On the second and third days, liathing in the sea, and the worship of the 
Ganges, are practised ; after which, the meeting breaks up. During the whole 
time the pilgrims sleep on the sand, it being held lietcrodox to repose on hoard 
their boats. 


AND MILITARV APPOINTMKNTS, J’ROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANCES, JN JNDIA. 

[B. signifies Bombay— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.]' 

Apwrley, Ens. rem. from 6th to fi/th N. I.— C. Jan. 27. 

Andrews, J. R. B.,Ens., rem. from 18th to Wd N. I.— C. Jan. 4. 

Apperley, H., Ens., posted to 6th N. J.— Kurnaul.— C. Jan. 8. 

Alston, J. S., Ens., posted to 27th N. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

Angdo, J., Capt. Light Cav. on furl, to Europe, for health.— C. Jan. 14. 

Alpin, Capt., 89th Foot, on furl, to Europe.— C. Jan. 20. 

Armstrong, J., Mr. to be Collector of Gorruckporc.— C. Feb. 15. 

Brooke, F. C., to be Ens. — C. Jan. 24. 

Bontein, J., Cadet, to be Ens.— C. Jan. 24. 

Bisshopp, Brev.-Maj., 14th F’oot, on furl, to Eur. — C. Jan. 24« 

J Brooke, G. P., Cadet, promoted to Ens.— C. Jan. 9. ♦ 

a M., Mr., to he Assist, to Magistrate and to the Collector of AlMa- 
. / Ijjad. — C.Feb. 1. 

^ ^^Pinapore.— C. Jan. 13. 



Bosweil) B^b., to do duty with 67th N; I. at Dinapore.— ^C. Jaii 3. ^ ! 

Blunt} Ens., r«ra. from 48th to 67th N. L— C. Jan. 27. , ^ 

Bailciyi l^ns.f ifcm. from 56th to 67th N. I. — C. Jan. 13. * ^ ^ 

Bell, Capt#^ Artil, rem. from 3d brig.’ horse artil. to 2d com. 5th ^ 

Jau.;l5. * 

Becher. F,,G., Mr., to be Register of Rungpore.—C. Jan. 19. " 

Byiy, C*, Mr., to be Assi.st. Magistrate and Collector of Dacca, — C. Jan. 11.^ ' 
Baring, J. D., Corn, to do duty with 1st. Lt. Cav. — C. Jan. 4. 

Buddi^^G* Corn., posted to 3d Lt. Cav. at Keitah, — C. Jan. 8. 

Beatvon, T.F. B., Corn., posted to 6th Lt. Cav. at Muttra.—C. Jan. 8. 

Blachwood, W., Ens., posted to 59th N. 1. at Barrackpore. — C. Jan. 8. { 

Blnnt, H. J., Ens., posted to 48th N. 1., Neemuch. — u. Jan. 8. 

Biulcy, C. D., Ens., posted to 56th N. I., Nusscerabad. — C. Jan. 8. ’ 

Bedin^cid, Lieut., Artil., to superintend a revenue survey of Lower Assattt* ' 
— C. Jan. 20. . ' 

Bachman, G., Assist. Com. of Ord., posted to Saugor Magazine. — C. Jan. 25. ‘ 
Brown, M. W., Lieut.-Col., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Jan. 12. 

Birch, G. B., Lieut., Artil., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 20, 
Bolton, Lieut,, 59th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health. — C, Jan. 20, 
Billamore, Lieut., relieved from duty, with^survey of Bombay and Salsette. * 
— C. Feb. 7. 

Barlow, R. Mr., to be Magistrate and Collector of the Jungle Mahal. 
— C. Jan. 4. 

Blackball, J., Lieut., of H. M. 48th Reg., to be Fort-Adj. at Poonamallee, andi 
to have charge of the pensioners at Tupasore, v, Campbell, resigned; 
— M. Jan. 9. 

Belt O., Lieut., 12th N. I., on furlough to Europe forhe.altli. — M. Dec. 15, 

Baber, T. F., Lieut., 44lh N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — M. Dec. 19, 
Briggs, Lieut.-Col, 42(1 N. I., on furlough to luirope for health. — M. Jan. 12. 
Bayley, J., Capt, 22(1 N. 4., on furlough for health. — M. Dec. 19. 'v 

Canning, J. S., Capt, .3cl N. I., transferred to the Inval. Estab. — B. Jan. 16. 
Curry, H. C., Ens., 17th N. I., to he Lieut., v. Felly. — B. Jan. 17. 

Cracroft, W., Mr., to be Third Judge of Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Be- 
nares. — C. Jan. 4. 

Carleton, Capt, 1st Ear. Reir., placed under orders of Resident of Hyderabad. ( 
— C. Jan. 22. ^ 

Cameron, A., Assist.-Coni. of Ord, A‘-appointcd to Allahabad Magazine. 

Conolly, A., Lieut., 6tU Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. — C.Jtn.20. 
Crawford, W. A,, Lieut., 1st Bom. Lt Cav., on furlough to Europe.-— C. 

Cooper, Lieut., Queen’s Royals, to exch. on half- pay. — C. Jan. 10. 

Carnwath, the Earl of, Maj.-Gen., on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 15. 

Cochrane, Lieut, 87th Foot, to remain in India for six months after the embark- 
ation of his regiment for England. — C. Jan. 10. 

Chambers, Lieut.-Col, rem. from 87th to 41st Foot. — C. Jan. 1. 

Cooper, Lieut., 11th Lt. Drag., on furlough for health. — C. Jan. 27. ! 

Clarkson, G., Ens. 25th N. I. to l)e Lieut v. M'Mahon, prom. — B. Jan. 2. 
Crnxton, T., Capt., Artil, rem. from 5th to 3d troop 3(1 Biig. Horse Artil. vico.. 
Bell-C. 

Colebrook, Capt 26th N. I. transfer, to Inv. Estab. — C. Jan, 9. 

Colvin, J., Capt, Engin., to be Superint. of Canals in Delhi, v. Tickell. 

•— C. Jan. 20. ^ 

Comyn, B. T., Lieut.-Col, rem. from 37th to .5.3d N. I. — C. Jan. 1^ . ■' 

Cathcart, J. F., Mr., Register of Rajeshy and Joint Magistrate at Dajoorah.— 
C. Jan. 19. 

Campbell, A. D., Mr., to be Principal Collector and Magistrate at TanjoT«»( 
— M. Feb.6. 

Crichton, T., Surg., rem. from 20th ^ 44th N. I.-— C. Feb, 12. . 

Colvin, J. R., Mr. to be Third AssisWto the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and 
zamut Adawlut— C. Feb. 15. y 



Cheap) G. C., Mr., to be Magiitrate of Burdwanr-^C. Feb. 8. > 

Caldecott, C. M., Mr., to be Assist, to the Sec. of the Board of tht 

Central Provinces.— C. Feb. 8. 

Coxe, W. B., Lieut., 43d N. 1., to be Adj. v. Manaing.'^M. Jaa* . 

Dickey, E. J., Lieut. 14th N. 1. to command Escort with Political AmhI at 
Bhurtpore. — C. Jan. 12. 

Durant, G., Ens. posted to .32d N. I. Kcitah. — C. Jan. 8. . . 

Drummond, J. C., Ens. 19th N. 1. to be Lieut, v. Symes resigned.— C. Jaa.^ 9. 
Darby, C., Ens. 52d N. 1. to be Lieut, v. Mackay, deceased. — C. Jan. 17, 
Drummond, A. A., Ens. lltli N. 1. to be Lieut, v. Macdonnel, dceeitiwd* 
— B. Jan. 28. 

D’Oyly, T., Lieut, artil., to be Capt. by brevet.— C. Jan. 20. 

Dwyer, Lieut, of the Eur. Invalids, to reside at Monghyr. — C. Feb. 12. 

Duncan, T., Surg. appointed to 3d N. I. — C. Feb. 12. 

De L^l^ng, E, Cadet, to be Ens. — C. Jan, 12. 

Dawes, Mr. to be third Judge of the Provincial Court of Appeal, &c. of Da6oa. 
— C. Jan. 4. 


Eckford, R., Surg. to be Sup.-Surg. on Estab. v. Ogilvy. — B. Jan,4J. 

Fagan, L. C., Ens. posted to llthN. T. at Kurnaul. — C, Jan. 8. 

Faithful, R. C., Capt. 14th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 9. 
Fai^, R., Assist.'Surg, Bombay Estab., on furlough to Europe for health. 
— C. Jan. 10. 

Floyer, A. C., Mr. to be Judge and Magistrate of Beerbhoom. — C. 

FurncU, F., Assist.-Surg., appointed to .b2d N. 1. — C. Feb, 12. 

Forster, J. T., 15th N. 1. to be ^uart.-Mast. and Inter, to the Marine bat, v, 
Phillips.— B. Fcl). 15. 


Gilmore, A., to be Assist.-Surg.— C. Jan. 23. 

Godwin, H., Lieut.-Col. rcm. from 41st to 87th Foot. — C. Jan, 1. 

Graham, A., Assist.-Surg. to be vaccinator in Guzerat, v. Gray promoted. 
—B. Jan. 11. 

Gorton, Mr. W,, to be second Judge of the Provincial Court of the second div. 
of Benares. — C. Jan. 4. 

Garrett, Mr. W. N., Judge and Afagistratc of Backergunge. — C. Jan. 19, 

Goulds, Mr. F., Register of Dinapore, and joint Magistrate stationed atMaldah. 
— C. Jan. 19. 

Gordon, H., Lieut. 26th N. I. to be Capt. v. Colebrook, transferred to luv. 
— C. Jan. 9. 

Gascoyne, C. M., Corn., posted to .5th Lt. Cav. at Neemuch. — C. Jan. 8, $ 

■Qriines, H. S., Ens. posted to .40th N. 1. at Cuttack. — C. Jan. 8. 

Graham, W., Assist.-Surg. to perforin Med. duties of civil station of Barripore, 

V. Tweddel.— C. Jan. 20. 

Grant, C., Corn. Ist Lt. Cav., on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 26. 
Garroti*', The Rev. D., to be District-Chaplain at Cuttack. — C, Feb. 8. 

Heatlicott, G. D., Col., rem. from .53d to 37th N. I. — C. Jan. 19, 

Hawes, G., Capt. Slst N. 1. on furlough to Europe, — C. Jan. 10, 

Huthwaite, H., Col. 34th N. I. on furlough to Europe for health.— G. Jan. 36. 
Hughes, H. F,, Lieut. Artil, on furlough to N. S. Wides for two years for health 
-C. Jan. 23. 

Hewson, Lieut. 97th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Jan, 10, 

Dalpin, O., admitted to Inf. and prom, to Ens. — C. Feb. 3. 
luJHall, A., Surg. Med. Dep., on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 15. 
l^^jleyland, Mr. A., to be Assist, to the Magistrate, and to the Collector pf Nud- 
l^dpah,— C. Feb. 8, 

MpiiiLG, posted to 2d extra N. 1. — C. Jan, 8. 

N.> Capt. of Artil. on furlough for health,— Jan. 9, 





Hessman,XieT)tnCU, Com., appointed to the Gen, Staff of the Afm]r.*«^B. M,’ 
1!2, and allenr^ a fhrlough to the Cape foF health, for a tweh««>m(mth Anmh 
the 15th Peb. 

Hallidjfjr, Mr. d. F., to be second As8i8t.-Kegister of the Courts of Sudder De« 
wanny, andNlxamut Adawlut. — C. Feb. 16. 

Harvey, M*n J. J., to he Register of Rurdwan. — C. Jan. 19. 

Hardy, E., Jjieut.-Pol. Artillery, to be Quart.-Mast,-Gcn, v, Sl^uldh^mt 
— j 3, Jan. 15, 

Hoppeiv'F. H., Lieut. 1st Eur. Reg. to be Adj. v. Doveton, permitted to return 
to Eur(^.^M. Dec. 15. 

Hay, B.j Cadet, to be Ens. — C. Jan. 24. 

Heath, W.,to be Assist.-Surg. — C. Jan. 23, ‘ 

Irvine, A., Lieut., of Engineers, on furlough to Europe, for health.— C. Jan. If* 

Jackson, A. C., Mr., to be Assist, to the M.agistratc, and to the Collector of Bahar, 
-C. Feb. 15. ^ 

Johnson, H,, Assist-Surg., to be Civ.-Surg. at Sholapore. — B. Jan, 11. 

Knox, J., Lieut., of H. M. 2d or Queen’s Royals, to be Aule-de-Camp to hjs Ex- 
cellency the Com.-in-Chief. — B. Jan. 16. 

Kennet. F. V,, Lie'ilt. 21st N. I., on furlough to Europe for health. — B. Feb, 16, 
King, R. G., 2d N. I., to be Adjutant, v, Jones, promoted. — B. Feb. 13. 
Kennaway, Mr. W. R., to be Register of Zillah Court at Etawah.— C. Jau. . 
Kirby, J. S., Lieut., 44tU N. 1. to be Capt. by brevet. — C. Jan. 25. 

Kelly, W. B., Cornet, 1st Light Cav. struck olF strength of army. — C. Jan. 236, 
Knight, G., Col, Feusion Estab., on furlough to Europe. — C. Jan. 12. 

Lindesay, A. K., Assist.-Surgeou, .appointed to 4th Extra N. I., at Juanpo^e* 

— C. Jan. 5. 

Lewin, Lieut., Artil, to act as Adj. v. Fenning. — C. Jan. 13. 

Lester, Capt., to take charge of the Arsenal- — B. Feb. 12. 

Loaier, W. IL, Ens., posted to -lid N. I. at Saugor. — C. Jan. 8. 

Llewellyn, Assist.-Snrg., to do duty with 87th Foot. — C. Jan. 13. 

Love, S., Surg. to be Vaccinator v. Michael. — B. Jan. 11. 

Law, M. F. to be Senior Judge of the Provincial Courts of Appeal, &c. of Dacca, 

— C. Jan. 4. 

Lowther, M. W., to be fourth Judge of the Courts of Appeal, &c. of Benares. 

— C. Jan. 4. , 

Macnaghtep, J. D,, Cornet, posted to 6th Light Cav. at Muttra. — C. Jan. 8. 
Master, W., Cornet, posted to the lOtfi Light Cav. — C. Jan. 8, 

Mackay, A. J., Ens., posted to 15th N. I. — C. Jan. 8. 

MS) roWy J. H. W., Ens., posted to 14th N. I. at Lucknow. — C. Jan. 8. 

M‘Lood, D. A.,* Assist.-Snrg., to do duty with 51th N. I. in Assam. — C. Jan, 9, 
Martindell, Sir G., Maj.-Gen., to command fortress of Buxar, v. Sir J. BrQWuet , 
— C. Jan. 26. 

M‘Lean, Ens., rem, from 2d to 57th N. 1.— C. Jan, 15. 

Mansell, C. G. Mr., to be Assist.-Sec. in the Western Provinces. — C. Jan. 19, 
Morrison, D. B., Mr., to be Register of city of Dinapore. — C. Jan. 19, 

Macra, J. M., Assist-Surg., to perform Med. duties of Civil station at Patnai 
V. Thomson.— C. Jan. 12. 

M'Connell, W. C., Cadet, to be Ensign. — C. Jan. 12. j 
M‘Connell, W. C., Ens., to do duty with 67th N. 1, at Dinapow.— C. Jan. 13. 
Mills, J. A. M., Mr., to be Extra Assist. Register of the Courijof BwMtfrPewanny 
and Nizamut Adawbut. — C. Feb. 15. 

Murray, Lieut-Col, 16th Lancers, to be a Brigadier on Estab, v. Combo.' 

— C. Jan. 26. 

Mostyn, J. S., Lieut, 5th Extra N. I. on fur. to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 10. 
M'Gregor, R. G., Lieut, Artil, on furlough to Europe for health. — C. Jan. 20, ’ 
Michie, Assist-Surg., to be Vaccinator in the Deccan, v. Taylor, promotedlO'f 
-B. Jamil, 



^06 Civil md MiHiirp Ktdligence. i 

Montefiore, Assist-Surg., to be Surgeon to the Biissorah Residency.— B. Jan. 11. 
Mitford, R.i Mr., to be Second Judge of the Provincial Co^of;^j^al, &c. of 
Dacca. — C. Jan. 4. , « « j, i. 

Mills, J. M:, Mr., to be Assistant to Magistrate and Coll^ct^ijj^ Of ,Tippcrah. 

M^egor, G. H., Lieut., Artil., posted to the 10th comp, Sthb!at.-rd Jan. 30. 

JJeville, Leut. 2d Grenadier N. I. on furlough to Europe fbr a twelve month. 

— B. Jan. 12. ’ 

Okeden, Mr. W. P., First Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad.--C. Feb. 1. 

Pierce, F., Lieiit.-Col., to be Commandant of Artil. with a seat at the Military 
*%oard.— B. Feb. 12. , ^ ^ 

Paterson, J. J., Surg., rem. from the 44th to 28th N. I.—C. Feb. 12. , . 

Pelley, C. F., Lieut. 17th N. J. to be Capt. v. Ellis, deceased.— B. Jan. 17. 

Pinoj Maj.-Gen. app. to the command of the Presidency Div. of the army, Cal- 
cutta, V. Earl Carnwath, returned to Europe.— C. Jau. 28. 

' Palsgrave, J. H., Assist.-Surg. appointed to 44th N. I.— C. Feb. 12, 

Pidcock, Mr. H., to be second Register of the Zillah Court at Moradabad. 

-C.VehA. ^ ^ ^ T Sr 

Peacock, C., Lieut. 59th Foot on furlough to Europe.— C. Jan. l.». ’ 

Prother, E. R., Lieut. Artil. on furlough to Europe for health.— B. Jan. 4. 

.Ricketts, Mr. H., to he joint Magistrate and dcp. Collec. of Balasore.— C. Jan. 4. 
HhWrs, W. H., Assist.-Surg. placed under orders of Supenntend.-Surg. at 

Cawnpore.— C. Jan. 4. , i n t on 

•■Rogerrf, C., Ens , .'id N. I. to be Lieut, v. Martin, deceased.- 1. Jan. ZV. 

“Riddell, Mr. R. F., admit. Assist.-Surg. on estab.— C. Jan. 5. 

Ravenscroft, Mr. G. S., admitU'd to Cav. and prom, to Cornet.— t. i*eb..h 
Raife, C-, Ens. to do duty with 67th N. 1. at Dinapore.— C. Jan. 13. 

Robertson, Mr. W. T., to be piincip. Assist.- Agent to the Gov.-Gen. in baugor 

and the Nerbudda Territories.— C. Feb. 2. u r i 

'^Rand, G. C. C., 8th Mad. N. I. on furlough to Europe for hc^^.— B. l^eb. 10. 

Stanley, W. H., Lieut. 18th N. I. on furlough to Europe.— B. Feb. 13. 

Sterling, Mr. E., to be Collector of Stamps of Agra.-~C. heb. 1. 

Sutton, H., Lieut. Artil. to act as Exec. Engin. at Mhow, v. Athill.— B.Feb. 20. 
Stockwell, Mr. G., to be Judge and Magistrate of Benares.— C. 

Synies, C., Lieut. 19th N. L, permitted Jp resign.— C. Jan. 9. 

Stockhouse, Assist.-Surg. rem. from 4th extra to 22d N. 1.— C. Jan.-O. 
f Shaw, Mr. T. A., Judge of the Zillah oPChittagong.— C. Jan. 4. 

Scott, G., Cornet, posted to 4th Lt. Cav., at Muttra.— C. Jan. 8. 

Steele, C., Ens. posU'd to 26th N. I. at Barrackpore.— C. Jan. 8. ' 

Scott, J. C., Ens. posted to 26th N. 1. at Barrackpore.— C. Jan. 8. 

. ' Seymour, R., Capt., to be Maj. of Brigade in Cuttack.-C. Jan. 13. 

E. J., Lieut, of Engin., to be cxecut. Engin. of 6tli or Allahabad div., flee. 

V. Irvine. — C. Jan. 26. r i , v r» t 

Sheane, Assist.-Surg. 13th Lt. Dr. on furl, to Europe for health.— C. Jan. lU. 
Stainforth, Mr. H., to be second RegisU-r of Benares.— C. .Ian. 19. 

Shaw, W., Ens. to do duty with 54th N. I. at Rungpore.— C. Jan. 13. 

Small, As8i8t.-Surg. to do duty with the 14tli Foot— C. Jan. lo. 

'sWw, Mr. Jas., Magistrate of Nuddeah.-C. Feb. 8. n v.h A 

Spiers, Mr. A., tolbc Assist to the Collector lu the Central Provinces.— C. Feb. 8. 

Tweddell,*iy«iifc-St*g. H. M. to do mcd. duty of civ. station at Chitlagong» v. 

Graham.'-^’* . i. r t luinnro 

Turquand, W. J., Mr., to be Judge and Magistrate of Dacca Jellalpore. 

— C. Jan. 4. « T. T o • J 

Thomas, J., Lieut, I8th N. I., on furlough to Europe.- B. Jan. 2. 

Trevclyan,C. E., Mr.tobe AfesieLtoColl. ofDelhi.— C. Jan. 4. 

ikylor, J., Ens., 26th IS- ^ be Lieutenant, v. N^, dec.— C, JAn. 9- 
fe r..n p, R. M. M, A«8i8t,-5urg, to be Surg. tp Bhurtporc Agf«cyW#a.;i2. 



Births, Marriage$, and Dmiks* 

Thomson", W; B.) Eitis. 67tti N. I, llo do duty at Dinspore.— C. Jtto# 4. { l, u^h 

Uduy, G; Piwt Assist, -Reg. of tiie Courts of Sudder Gear^Quy. 

Nizam^t Feb. 15. . . 

Vibait, J, Mr.^^to be Judge and Magistrate of Juanporc.— C. Jan. 4, 

Whi^ingham, Gen. Sir Stamford, Kt., C.B. and K.C.B., to command the Cftwn- 
pore dir, of the amy.*— C. Jan. 30. 

Whiteford, J,, Lieut., Artil. (newly arrived) posted to the 12th comp,, 2(1 bat 
—C . Jan. 30. - j , 

Wilson, David, Capt., 7th N. I., to be Resident in the Persian Gulf, v. Stamw*' 
—B. Jari.lt ‘ 

Wynch, P. M,, Mr., to be Collector of Stamps in Calcutta.— C. Feb. 1 . 

Webb, W. J., Surg., appointed to 7th N. I. — C. Feb. 12. 

Wnrdrope, A„ Assist.-Surg., oi\ furlough to Europe for healtli.— C. Jan. 

Wake, W.fH., Lieut., 44th N. I., to be Captain by brev. — C. Jan. 26. s ' 
Wray, C., Aiftist.-Surg., on furlough to Europe.— C. Jan. 26. 

Young, A., Assist, -Surg., to be Civ. Surg. at Kaira, v. Graham.— B, Jan. 11. , 


BIRTHS. 

Agabeg, the lady of A., Esq., of a .son, at Calcutta, Jan. ID. 
Anderson, the lady of G. W. Esq. of a daughter, at Poonah, Feb. 16. 
Auley, the lady of W., Esq, of a son, C. Feb. 11. 

Armstrong, the lady of James, Esq., Civ. Serv., of a son, C. Feb. 7. 



Bell, the lady of Lieut. J. H., Assist Audit Gen. of a daughter, at 
Feb. 14. 



Burford, the lady of Lieut, and Adj., 27tli N. 1., of a son and heir, at Beuarw, 
Jan. 25. 


Charters-, the lady of W. S., Esq, M. D., of a daughter, at B.areilly, Feb. 7. 
Creighton, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, at Dinajmre, Jan. 22. 

Crisp, the lady of Capt,, Madras Estab. of a daughter, at Calcutta, Jan. 20. 

Dunlop, the lady of Maj. W. ,52d N. f., of a son, at Burrisaul, Jan. 18., . 

De Cruz, the wife of Mr. J., Sub. As».-Surg., of a daughter, at PoonaniaUee, 
Feb. 1. ^ ’ 

Davidson, the lady of Capt. W. B. of the Huinayoon Shah, of a son, C. Feb. 16. 
Dowker, the lady of Cupt., of a daughter, at St Thome, Feb. 9. 

Farran, the lady of Lieut. C. 74th N. I., of a son, at Madras, Jan. 29. 

Fraser, the lacly of Lieut, and Adj., Nagpore Serv,, of a son, at ' 

Jam 20. 


Gregory, the lady of G., Esq. of a .son, .it Calcutta, Jan. 17. 
Grant, th(? lady of J. W., Esq, at Malda, Jan. 23. 


Hudson, the lady of G. E , Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a 
Jan. 28. 


Lane, the lady of Lieut, of Artil, of a daugliter, at Duqfajptli^yite* 19' 
Limond, the lady of R.,Esq. Sup. Surg., of a daughter, naH^llEnares, Jau. 19* 
Laurie, the lady of Lieut. F., I2th N. I., of a son, at Mhow, B. Feb. 23. ^ 


Morrell, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, near Berhainporc, Feb. 2. 

Mfrton, the wife of Mr. Sub. -Conductor G.ii>f $ son, at Bellary, Jan. 28. * L 
Mitchell, the lady of the Rev. J., pf a son,'^|p1fe'b. 7, " ' 

M^th^ the My of A. Esq., ojf a son, at Arcot, Feb. 9. ' 

Marriot, the Ihdy of Maj. 11th N, ^ of a son, at Visseanagrum, M. Jib. 27'i’5 



14ob Dtaihtl 

Nisbet, the ledj^ 6f J,, E*q., of the CiT» Service* of * at VellOT#* 

Feb. 14. , ‘ 

Kelson, the lady of R., Esq. Civ. Service, of a son, at pind^Ul, 1, 

Owen, the lady of H. G., Esq., Civ. Service, of a sona nt KOy. 5. 

. Paton, the lady of C., Esq. of a daughter, at Balligiinge, F4b; 2. 

Pattle, the lady of James, Esq., of a daughter, at Chowringhee, Jan. 14 

Roe, the lady of Capt. Ass.-Qiiart-Mast.-Gen., of a daughter, at iBaroda, Feb. 3. 
Roome, the lady of Maj., of a daughter, at Jlhewndy, Feb. 4. 

Ronald, the lady of R. M., Esq., Attorney-at-law, of a son, at Calcutta, Feb. 3. 

Siiithy the lady of W. R., Esq., of a daughter, at the Presidency, MadfhS^ 
Jan. 30. 

Senior, the lady of Lieut., 35th N. L, of a daughter, at Vepery, Jaii. 2^, 
Saunders, the lady of C. A., Esq., of a daughU'r, York Terrace, Londbn, July ll 

Vincent, the lady of Lieut. -Adj., IGth Lancers, of a son, at Meerut, Jan. 14. 
Vandehherg, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, C. Feb. 13. 

^ Wedderburn, the lady of J., Es»j., Civil Service, of a daughter, 'Bombay, Feb. 7. 
Wake, the lady of Capt. H. W., of the Bengal Army, at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Wylde, the lady of Lieut, and Adjutant, 14tli N. I., of a daughter, at Lucknow, 
Feb. 3. 

Wfebster, the lady of the Rev. A., of a son, at Mradas, Feb. 14. 

Webster, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Madras, Feb. 27. 

Yoijip^, the lady of Major F., at Deyrah, Jan. 21. 


MARRIAGES. > 

,, AlhtOh, Mr. G. R., to Miss R. Wilton, daughter of the late Lieut. Wilton, 
at Madras, Feb. 3. 

• Arratoon, Mr. J. H., eldest son of the late H. Arratoon, Esq., to Miss C. Bagram, 
at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Cunliffe, B., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss llaigson, at Madras, Feb. 3. 

Dickinson, H., Esq., Civil Service, to Miss Watts, Trinchinopbly, Feb. 17. 

Edwards, Capt. R., o£ the ship Earl KdW^ to Miss J. A. F. Franck, at Madras, 
Feb. 5. 


Fox, W., Esq., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. T. B. Scott, at Calcutta, Feb. 9. 

Ck»ddard, Mr. R. E., of the Commissarial, to Miss F'. Taylor, at Madras, Feb. 15. 

Hunter, Lieut. C., 16th N. T., to A. E., third daughter of T. Morris, Esq., Surv.- 
Gen.-Cus., London, at Bombay, Jan. 28. 

^annab, Mr. W., Apothecary^ 2d Batt. Artil., to Miss M. A, M‘Auliff, at Alli- 
pore, Feb. 12. 

Homett, G., Esq., to Miss Delia Turnbull, at Calcutta, Jan. 12. 

liUmouroux, P. A., Esq., to Miss J. M. Francis, eldest daughter of F. Vrignon, 
Esq., at Calcutta, Feb. 17. 

Lliidesay, A. K., 1^., Assistant-surgeon, 4th Extra N. I., to Miss M. Keir, 
at Calcutta, Jan. i€. 

Mills, A.J.M.; iq, ^Jivil Service, to Mi.ss Catherine M. Marten, at Calcutta, 
Feb. 15. 


Ross, Mr. G. S. F., merchant, eldest son of Mr. G. Ross, Cond., to Ann, only 
daughter of Mr. Conductor ^ss, of Bclgamn, at Bellary, Jan 26. 

^^jwart, H. T., Esq., of Mirz£|lN^||f to Mary, eldest daughter of N. Mahdnc, 
of Castle Troy, Limerickpireland, at Agra, Jan, 15. 
r ^ j 57tbN,L, to Jane^.tlurd daughter of Brig* 



Vsz,' Ca^ 'B. S4 Commander of the brig F. Mlltt, to Thereza, relict of Capt. 
A. D'Coil, at Chittagong, Jan 2. ^ ^ 

Wheeler, and Quar.'Mas. 2d Light Cav., to Caroline, youngest 

dati^htl^ of the Beh Wi Palmer, District Chaplain, at Nusseerabad, Feb. 1, 

DEATHS. 


Brenen, J. E^q., Assist.-Surg., aged 38, at Calcutta, Jan, 28. 

Burton, J, C., Esq., aged 47, at Sea, Jan. 23. 

Boyce, Lieut. G. K., 1st Eurp. regt. at Mnsulipatam, Feb. 19. 
Brotheridge, the lady of Capt, H. M. 48th regt at Pondicherry, Jan. 25. 
Buchanan, J. R., Esq. Assist.-Surg. 17th N. 1., at Delhi, Feb. 7. 



Colyear, Liout. M. T., of the Artil. at Dum Dum, Feb. 13. 

Forrester, W., Esq., Judge and Magistrate of Cuttack, Jan. 21. « 

Grant, Catherine Smith, wife of C. Grant, Esq., aged 35, at Bombay, reb, 19. 
Green, Eleanpr, daughter of J. Green, Sub Cond. of Ordnance, aged tvro y^flln 
and six months, at Calcutta, Jan. 14. 

Griffiths, Lieut, and Quart. Mast., F. B., 42d N. I. at Gooty, Feb. 20. 

Grant, the lady of Sir Charles, at Bombay, Feb. 10. 

Kempt F. R. G. B., son of the late Capt. F. Kempt, at Bombay, Feb* 
Langley, Fred. D., infant son of Lieut. Langley, 3d Light Cav., at Arcot, JaUi lS7, 
Ledlie, Captain, tlie lady of, 38th N. 1., above Bogwangolah, Jan. l5i ;\' 


Page, R. M., Esq., at Chowringhce, Feb. 13. 

Ritchie, Mr. S., chief dlfficer of the C'nsf/e Forhes^ at sea, Jan. 1. 

Taylor* Amelia, the infant daughter of Lieut.-Col. Tavlor, 25th N. I.,' at 
Jan. 31. 

Taylor, Mr. W., liveiy'-stable keeper at Trichinopoly, Jan 18. 

Thomas, Frances, eldest daughter of the late Major Thomas, at Hazarbe* 
baugh, Feb. 2. 




Date, 

1827. 
June 25 
June 25 
June 28 
June 30 
July 2 
July 4 
July 6 
July 6 
July 6 
July 16 
July 20 
July 21 
July 24 
July 26 
J^lly 26 


SHiPPINCf INTELLIGENCE. 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 


Port of Arrival. Ships Name. 


t)owns 

Downs 

Weymouth 

Downs 

Portsmouth 

Ramsgate . . 

Portsmouth 

U^pool . . 

Plymouth . . 

Plymouth .. 

Portsmoutli 

Downs 

Dover 

isle of Wight 
Bile of Wight 


Reaper 

England 

Expt)rter 

Cornwall 

Sarah 

Juliana 

Wellington 

Frances 

Mary Ann 

Providence 


Commander. Place of Depart, Date. 

m. 

Broad . . Bengal . . Feb. 1 j 

Keajy .. China .. Feb^^lfi 

Bulwn .. Bengal .. 

Yonnghusband Bengal Peb.^ 24 
Miller Bengal 

Innes .J, Bengal .. Feb. £ 

Evans . . Madras . . Mar. £ 

Heard •, Ben^ Feb. 4 


Sjiottiswoode Singapore Mkt, i 


Ardlie 


Mountsluart Elph.Ilenning 


Hibbert 

Ganges 

Dunira 


aker . 
loyd 
. ^ Hamilton . 
Clifford . 


Madras . . 
Bombay . . 
Bombay, ♦ 

Beng[^ . . 
Chi*?:. 
China^ »• 




^82;. 

•Feb. 12 N.S. Wales 
Feb. 12 , N. S. Wales 
Feb. 15 V. D.Land. 
Feb. ,17 Bombay 
Bengal 
Batavia 
, Batavia 

Madras 
Mauritius 
ApHl 1 Mauritius 
Aplil 7^ape 
Aflril2y ^ape 

— St. Helena 


ARRIVALS IN EASTERN POJ 
Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. 


Albion 

Midas 

Admiral Cockburn 

Britannia 

Rosella 

Janies 

Mary 

Mellish 

Seppings 

Madeline 

Harvey 

Diinncgan Castle 
Farquliarson 



Ralpl^ 

Bagrn 
Cooling ' «• 
Walker 
Pyke 
Nesfield 
Guy 

Vincent , , 
Loader . , 
Cochlaii . , 
Findlay 
Flinn 

Criiickshanks 


Lotion , 
^ Loiifbn 
Lobdoii ^ 

’ London' 

' Liverpool 
Liyerpoor 
London 


jobdbn 

London 

London 

JjOttdon 


DEPAllTURKS FROM EUROPE. 


Date. 
1827. ’ 
Jun(8 19 
June 23 
June 23 
Jane 25 

Se 

- juir. 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 2 
July 
July 
July 
July 
1?"?! 



July 14 
July 15 
July 15 
Juhr 16 
July 17 
>J!^ 18 


Port of Depart. 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Portsmouth 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Cowes 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Deal 

Liverpool 

Deal 

Greenock 

Deal 

Deal 

Portsmouth 

Liverpool 

Greenock 

Deal 



% 


Ship’s Name. 

Topaz 

Streuthall 

Strangford 

Eli/a and Jane 

Jolm Hayes 

Sunhury 

Alary 

Midi* rave 

Edward 

Promise 

Lord Melville 

Barbara 

Carnarvon *• 

Jane 

Cam Brea Casth 
Euphrates 
Elpliinstori 
Achilles 
Padang 
Neptune 
Britannia 
Burrell 
H^saren 
Nweus 
Mary Ann 
Maltha 
Arcthusa 
Baretto, Jun. 
Catharine 
Turners 
Comet 
Uptoi 
Tynf 


Commander, 

Stroyan 

Dinning 

Gray 

Liddef .. 

^Vortliington 

Pattison 

Laird 

Turner 

Hoklridgc .. 

Landes 

Browne 

iVarson 

Win spear . . 

Jamieson . . 

Davey 

Buckhain . . 

Atkinson . . 

Henderson .. 

Rogers 

Cmnberledgc 

Ferries 

Metcalfe . . 

Gibson 

MacFarlanc 

Boucaat 

Lindsay 

Hamilton . . 

Shannon 

Macintosh 

Leader 

Fraser , . ^ 
Wild ridge . . 
Cotgrave . t 


Destination. 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Mauritius 

Bengal 

Mauritius 

Cape 

Cape 

Batavia 

Mauritius ^ 

Bengal 

Cape • 

Bengal 

Madi&Bengal 
Bengal 


MRd.& Bengal 

Mxturitius 

Flidang 

fiqta.& Bengal 

Bombay 

Sitt|fapore 

Cape 

N. S. Wales 
Bengal 

Si^apore 
ral 
ral 
bay’ 
Bombay 
Boqibay 



ijUT 01^ 


li'ASSENdERS Homewards. ^ SS'' - 

Unstone i Capt. Henning, froih BOnibaj^ WColi 

wdon, Madras Army ; Anderson, Marines ; M‘l4» 

i, 2d Queen’s Regt. ; Dr. Bell and lady; 
loujrhby and Macleod; 14 children ; 122men: 

1 r*Aw.«<irkiT’a l<»ft «♦ St HoliiMa. l f!nl. 


xife^- 
20th] 

?enkfntf MAsd«hfiB»^WWOUghby ana Macieoa; 11 cunureu ; i^araen : ,wu^ 

andchtfflren dfJf.M's. and Hon. Company’s troops, left at St. 
He<8raai^,B6>i1i$yA^il.; Dh Thornton, Madras do.; J. Elphinsfone,^*-- 

; Mrs. 

By ths k^tet from Bengal Capt. Phipps, SSth rcgt. ; Ensign 
O&th regt j Mt. Chartris, Dcp. Assist. Com. Gen. 

By the Gitptept Quick, from Bombay, at Liverpool 2l8t June'.— Lieut ^ 
nett, 224 J* » Superintend. Surg. Mr. Mrs. Miss and Master Kemball ; Mi ^ 
Palier: ttoSi ikh ^Misses Logies, and Master Barra. H ^ 

By thb Juliana^ innes, from Bengal Capt. Howes and lady ; Lieut. Bo^ijl 
59th ragt.; %8ign Snell, 2d regt; Mrs. Warren and Mrs. Col. Ham^^^* 
Misses Wheafley, left at the Cape. '=^ 

By the fl^elUngton, Evans, from Madras Majors Gamage and Grey ; C^tJP^ 
Bailey and Campbell, 40111 rcgt. ; Ensigns Christie and Faunce ; Mr, Hunter ftf 
the Civil Service ; and Masters Rudyerd, Campbell, Gamage, Madigan, and^^: 
Mesdames Campbell, TieUbourne, Fitzpatrick, Gamage, and Grey; and 
feervants. " 

By the Heaper from Bengal T. F. Waghorn, Esq., Company’s Marine. 

Bv the Cornwall, from Bengal -.—Cols. Pepper and Knight ; Capts. J. Angelo, 



killop; "Mesdames Mackillop, Blunt, Angelo, and Laws ; Missw Blnh<; 
Angelo, and Barclay ; their servants ; Major Patlle and MaUett landed at 5^^ 

... -'>'4 




By the PrMtnce, Ardlie, from Madras Major Osborn; Capt. Bell; 
Gillespie and Hewitt ; Messrs. Leveck and Edwards ; Masters 
Cox, Glitefdn, Schugrasse ; MessdaiAes Osborns, Cassin, and LevwiR ; 

Osborn, jtoick, and Cnssin. o . . ‘ . ji 

BytheZ-M' Surflen, from Ceylon and the Mauritius :—CapWh^ 

Orr, 97th' teg. (died at sea) ; Lieut. Young ; Dr. Armstrong ; Mr. Wright ; 
and Mrs. Cqjiper ; Lady Ghford ; Misses Pennell, Best, and M^Multen, 
invalids, (t#d died) ; three women ; ten children. Sir Harding Gifford, latej 
Chief Judgfe ^ Ceylon, died 30th April, off the Cape. S ’ , 

By the Z)*<fhra, from China Mr. Geo. Hamilton, from Bengal; Mr. ah 
Mrs. Josh. CMia, and four children, from St. Helena ; Mr. Richard Lee(m i 
son. » 1 ' ' ' 

By the lady Mrlnlle, from China Capt. Bacon, Bcng. Estab.; Mh 
Stewart aiid Lady and son, and Margaret Clifford Stewart, (born at Sea, 

May ;) one'itiitite female servant. 


PoRT9i«QV®lfwly 19.— Arrived bis Majesty’s ship Boadicea, from ' 
sailed ISth.B^B^. Trinecmalcc 25th ; left Iheic the 7halio, Bidcn, with j 
mizenfmast tl arrived at the Cape on the lOth of April ; on the 4lh of I 
T’AaA'a came into Simon’s Bay, with lo8%'gj|(jpizen-ma&||quai ter-hgals^;'^ ^ 
bulwarks. &C„ having experienced a md[||Bpiil gale dfftl^ 3d of April Yeail 
on the 5th of May from the Cape, and I^clenhbn the ^ 
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)mt of Africa, ^ fnnthds, for England ; m of I 
^rpool ‘>>8 ®f ‘Ilf very 

ailed, thaaq^&n’'in India were employed as foil 
W), (^eni, and Chfimpion, at Tnncomalee ; /« 

Red Sea; Rainbow ^ md Fly, at 
^ UliM squadron was thus disposed of: Owen Gif i 
,nd Sph^kawh, in Simon’s Bay ; ^amarawg;, atthe L 
(assage fe Mombas, Zanzibar, and the Mauritius. T^e i 
jrofelthy. Colonel Nicholls, the Governor, was busy I 
l^and bringing the. ground into cultivation, m spote 
\nd had produced, this season, green peas, 

Ir had bLomc rather scarce, from ample ^ ^ f 
^ touclied there. The lioadicea, after leaving St Hel^ 

^Ebte Ss, and had the N. E. trade winds very far to thC;®?^ 

SliJtnUfer her lonff voyage. She spoke the /?omncy, 50, .'Cajiy 
^1^4^12 N long. 22. 10. W., bound to Quebec, with 

^3rraTEarJrj:i'i^^ 

come home that went out with her. i., ^ 

^tis said that the Briton frigate, Captein Augustus W. J. Cl^O^^^jWoa 
hw tettifn from St. Petersburgh, to be fitted to take out Lord WilRiitt 
jjppdtew^overnor-General of India. 


erratum. 

i 4k Colonel Stanhope’s speech on the Patronnfte of the 

A^in our IsstNiimter, there were some e^ors which it il^jjp W^CT 

ST The passage beginning at the sixteenth line from the bo«*^SW^. 
muld have run thus : ‘ With respect to the officers in the 
^ wUrlUb doubt that their appointments would ^11 m 
h* received twice as much pay as the officers in the 

l ifter twenty-two years, they were entitled to a pension 
^ mecornetcies and ensigneies in the King s service were soM^Wl,^ 

the lieutenantcies from 1,785/. to 700/.; the captaincieR^m«tt ^500/. 
majorities from 8,!100f. to :l,200/. 

to 41,500;. such were the rcgiUation prices for the above jOteto amna 
ilKfl^rent branches of thcservicci but all of these were clwtoWy aoM 
M& it:Lat one-third more than the sums specified. Now. aU 

Company’s service are obtained ^ra/w. NomanjWi^^W 
L that these five cppimissions, with double 

aStothem, as in the Company’s service, were worth 
iofi^ivould, of course, be furnished by the relations or 
’injury to those'rtfCeUent officers who deserved every reward; an^ ifi cost 
state farj^. Service.' 
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The East India Company’s Monopoly, 

♦ 

‘ East India Trade. — Wc would respectfully ask the mcrchauts of Liverpool, 
and of the other outports, whether it is too soon to commence operations for the 
prevention of a renewal of one of the odious Monopolies in this countiy, the 
Charter of the East India Company ? Will not the .ipproachinjr expiration of 
the present Charter, and the previous notice to which the Company is entitled, 
necessarily hrinjj on the {^rc.vt strn-jfi^le in a short tune ? If so, the friends of 
Free Trade should “ up and he stirriiijr Me; chants and Manufacturers should 
meet and submit practical information to the (Tovermnent and the public ; and 
the press should promote the discussion of tlie ipiestum so industriously, that 
every independent mind in the kini^dom may he enlifrhtened, and therefore 
decided, on the subject. When this shall he the case, the Monojtolists, notwith- 
Rtandin^r all their present influence, wdl become pouetless; and as fur as we 
can aid in the good work, onr pen.s and our columns shall not be wanting.’-— 
Liverpool Mercunj^ ^luLTust W, 1827. 

We have prelHed this ]j:irjigra])li to the olisorvations we mean to 
olfer in this article, prineiiially to show, tluit in those (juarters from 
which we have a rii^lit to look tor the greatest exertions in obtaining 
the emancipation of India iVom'lier jircscnt stale of bulijcction to a 
Company of Monojiolists, wc arc not hkely to be disappointed. We 
might have added other.s of a similar ieudcncy from IManchester, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Ghisgow, and other kusge trading towns, but it 
is unnecessary. The note of preparation has only to be sounded by 
the House of Common , and the whole country will be in arms 
against a system by which no one, not oven the monopolists them«%; 
selves, can be said to profit, nnless the mere jialronugc of the EaSj ’ 
India Directors, and the jobs of their depend nt constituents, as 
contractors and su] .})liers of stores, he so eonsidvTed ; ior as to the 
great body of the Frojirietors of India Stock, vvho, in truth, consti- 
tute the East India ('onijiany, they derive not a Iraetion more of 
benefit from the existence of their mono])oly than the jmblic at large, 
as they receive only t lie ordinary interest of from to 5 per cent.' on 
the capital emb^Jted by them in this concern, according to the cur-'v 
rent rate of iatefest yielded by tjie public funds of the day j and 
this stock were transferred to the hands of the King’s Govern^cufi^ 

Oriental Herald, Fol.U. o i. . ;.u: 
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to-morrow, they would be exactly in the same position as at present 
with respect to their actual income or gains. ' 

This being the case, it will be naturally ashed, for what^reason, 
then, do they cling with so much fondness to ji system from which 
they derive no benefit ’ and what ground is there for believing, that 
the nation generally might derive advantage from the throwing open 
a trade which, in the hands of those wlio at present carry it on, 

altogether un])roductive ? answer these questions satisfac- 
torily, it will be necessary to explain, in a familiar manner, what is 
the nature and con.stitiuion of the Ihi^t India (Company, how its 
trade is conducted, and what arc the causes of perseverance in a 
system, so inimical to the manufactnritig and mercantile interests of 
the country : in doing which wo thall be as brief as the nature of the 
subject will admit. 

The origin and ])rogrcs‘-hc history of the Ea^t India Company has 
been detailed wiili great fidelity in a series of papers first published 
in this Journal, under the title of the ‘llisc and Progress of the 
British Power in the East and is, therefore, now suiliciently well 
known to render it unnecessary to re, vert to its early annals. Its 
present ]iosition is of more impurlaiicc to be considered, and this we 
proceed to state. 

The capital stock of the E:ist India ('ompuny, vested in the several 
establishments ]K)^se^sed bv tlnm in India arid in England, includ- 
ing, therefore, all their ])iiblie bii'idings isi both countries, with their 
fortresses, maga/iues, warlike • tores, .-^hips, merehaudize, &:c., is an 
open stock tliat is, any indi\idiial dr.diiiig to he a member of the 
East India Company, nuiy, by pureiiasing ever so small a quantity 
of this stock, become a shareholder, as in any other joint stock com- 
pany, and eonse(piently have an inteivst in tlio property, us well as a 
share in the management of tlm eoUeeni. To entitle him to be pre- 
sent at any of the debates in the (Jourt of rro[)rielors at the India 
House, he must ]k)5sc‘'S 500/. stock, and luiving this, he may speak 
as frequently and as much at length as lie pleases on the Company’s 
affairs, ijcforc he can be allovM'd to votr, hov/ever, on any question 
discussed, he must possess 10(X)/. stt)ek, andliavo been in possession 
pf this for a full year ! As proprietor of 500/. stock, he may, Ihere- 
fiire, on the very day after completing his purchase, possess the 
power of addressing and persuading the whole body to any particu- 
kt measina*, carrying pcrha])s the votes of a lliousand by his in- 
fluence over tlieir minds or interests ; hut before he can give his own 
single and solitary a ole upon the \ery ([ucstion to which he may be 
able to bring the votes of hundreds, lie must have double the quan- 
tity df stock, and possess it for three hundred times as long a period ! ! 
pother words, a man having the smallest amount pi property in th e 


* the ‘ Oriental Herald/ vol, v* p, 34 1, et seq. 
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concern, nnd being entirely %norant of its nature and intenf^U, may 
assume functions of a proposer of new laws, or an abrogate? «| 
old ones* and take a lead in mcas\ires of the most important kind | 
while the same man must posse^.s double the amount of property, 
and pose fm entire year in aequiring experience before he can b# 
supposed qualified to form any opinion on the Company's affairs 
with sufficient judgment to express that opinion by a vote ! 

It might thus happen that the East India Comi^anyof to-morfow. 
by the present Froprietors selling out their stock, on any occasio^, 
of alarm> might be formed of an entirely different set of individual , 
from the East India Comimny of t(j-day ; and, in })oint of fact, co^, 
tinual fluctuations are thus occurring, to siuh an extent, tl^at on no 
two succeeding days is the East India Company the same, ^her in 
the number or identity of the individuals composing it. 

The present number of Proprietors is understood to be about 3000| 
the amount of stoc‘k held by each varying from 500/. to \0,000l.^ To 
purchase this amount of stock requires hetv/cen two and three times 
the ndminal amount of the ([canlity of stock purchased. At thi 
moment of our writing this, the prit'c of India Stock is 2G0/. sterling 
for each 100 /. stock or share j the reason of which difference ia 
this: instead of dividing, as any other trading company would do, 
the exact amount of t)roiit or loss, the Directors, sanctioned of course 
by the Proprietors themselves, derhiro, as it is called, a dividend of 
IO 5 per cent, per amumi, and actually pay the whole bexly of Pro-* 
prietora the interest on their amount of stock, whatever it iftay be, 
at this rate, in two half yearly ])aymcnts of 5;^ per cent. each. The 
consequence is, that calculaling money to be worth from .3 to 5 pe? 
cent, interest, according to the actual rate yielded by other publk 
funds, the ]00L India Stock, Vvl^ich jiclds 10 ;] per cent, per annum, 
is worth (the security being considered ccpially good) 2 G()/., because 
it would take that sum in any other description of funded property 
to yield the same amount of interest ; the value being wholly dc* 
pendent on that result; and the price of India Stock, therefore, rising 
and falling with other public securities, from the same causes, and 
generally in the same ratio. 

The fixed nature of this interest is occasioned, 1 st, by the EegiiJ^ 
lature having limited its maximum, enacting that the Competiy 
should never divide a grea/cr interest than lo] per cent, per annuilb 
on their capital sttxk ; and, ‘^Idly, by the Directors having alsQ 
limited its minimum, providing that the Proprietors shall nevtt 
divide less tluin the utmost amount allowed them by the statute. 

The motive which induced the Legislature to fix a maxitnunx 
was this ; In the early history of the East India Company, wbeQ 
— 

* See ‘Oriental Herald,’ vol. v.m. 610, for an analysis of the mate^f^ 
of which the Directors are formed. ’ 
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no limits were set to their dividends, hot only was tbeir tradings 
monopoly extremely profitable, but these gains were so' augmented 
by the actual plunder of provinces and people in India, that after 
paying the most extravagant establishments in both countries, and 
permitting their servants abroad to partake largely in the fruit of 
their rapacity, the dividends among the Proprietors were enormous.* 
The Legislature, believing that by limiting the amount of the divi- 
dend at home they would prevent the rapacity by which these had 
hitherto been augmented in the sjioils sent from abroad, reduced 
the standard to 10.} per cent., as the highest rate that could be 
^attained. Not the slightest alteration, however, has been occasioned 
h^this in the ra]jacity of the Com])any, which still j)ursues the same 
undevlifcng policy of wringing from the country subject to their 
rule the uttermost farthing it can yield, 'fhe same, or even a 
greater, proportion of sur[)lus revenue is still raised j and what is 
not divided among the Proju ietors of Stock as gain, is how spent in 
maintaining tlie civil and military e^tal)li^hmcnts of the country, in 
providing tor the dcpcndoiits of the Directors and Proprietors, and 
in upholding a system of waste and extravagance, which never could 
have been long countenanced w'erc the Proprietors allowed to reap 
the benefit of a more wdsc and cconomkjil s}stein, b) sharing its 
profits among themselves. 

The motive of the Directors for fixing llie minimum of the 
dividends at 10} per cent, jier annum, is plain enough. They are 
themselves, of necessity. Proprietors of India Stock to a large 
amount; and it is their interest (as imnh as it is that of the land- 
owners of England, or any ortlicr class,) to make their property as 
productive as possible. As the drclnratum of tlie yeaily amount of 
dividend rests, therefore, with themselves, tliey li\ it at the very 
highest standard that the law wiirallow, making their minimum 
correspond with the Legislature’s ihaxiuium, and taking care never 
to fall below it. 

On this, the question naturally arises, how do they provide for 
these dividends? And by what imaginable process can they be 
kept at the same real rate, whetlicr the allairs of the Company are 
prosperous or otherwise ? This requires explanation. 

The capital stock of the East India Company consists of two 
descriptions of property ; what is called the dead-stock, i. e. money 
laid out in things not easily re-coinertible into money again; and 
the quick-stock, or money partly inv^bled in saleable materials in 
India and England, and partly existing in mercantile property con- 
tinually coming to market in both countries, and actual cash existing 
in the public treasuries of cacli country resjiectively. 

fe As a set-olF to these, there is in each country aljwf large debts : 


* See ^ Oriental Herald/ vol. vi. p. 2. ct seq. 
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1. Of money owing to individuals in India, who have %dvanC04 

it to the Governments of the respective Presidencies, in various 
loans, at from 4 to 8 per cent., for which they hold a security, 
something like E\che(juer bills, bearing a fixed rate of interest, 
and known in India by the current name of ' Company’s Paper/ 

2. Of money owing to the Government of England, partly 
for sums due as (be eondbion of the ( barter, which have never y4t 
been paid, and partly for actual ad\anccs made by way of loau^^ 
and, 

3. In money due to the whole body of Proprietors, to the ^ 
amount of their stoc k, wliicli is c f eonrsc notliiiig else than ^ft^r c6n- 
tributions of each individual towards the common treasu*of the 
concern j though this, being owing from the body to the inciividuals 
composing it, diflers from the debts due from the body to others 
not forming a part of itself. 

The resources of the (^omjiany consist : ^ 

1. Of the profits on the exedusive trade with China, which; 
notwithstanding the extravagant manner in which tluit trade is con- 
ducted, is, nevertheless, extremely profitable, from the circum- 
stance that tlie trade is vvliolly in their own hands j and that tea, the 
chief commodity brought from tliat country, is an article used by 
nearly every individual in (ircat Eritain, old and young, rich and 
poor, healthy and sick 5 in conseipiencc of whicli, the profit re** 
alized by them is enormous, from its universal consumption 'at their 
high monopoly jiricc*, wliich, including tlie Government duty, makes' 
it c'ost /o«r linirs as much in Englanclas it can he bought for on the; 
Continent of Euro[)c or in America, or as it could be purchaset} 
here if the trade were o})eii and Tree. 

2. Of the revenue arising in India from two odious monopolies 
carried on by the Company in that country ; — one of opium, by 
which they make a profit of 7t)t) or 800 per cc'iit. in spreading this 
intoxicating drug over China and tlie i\lalay islands, and destroying 
the heultli us well as morals of the people : the other of salt, of 
which they force the manufacture by the greatest cruelties exercised;, 
on the Natives, and (hen deprive the poor wretches of the only con-- 
diment by which they can render jialataole their miserable meal 
of boiled rice ; tlie salt, under their monopoly, costing 3.50 per. 
cent, more than it could be had for in an ojieii market, and the 
severest penalties being iiillieted on any one who should be found 
to evade the enormous tax on this indispensable necessary of , 

3 . Of tribute from idolatrous worshippers, and visitors to plaQOa. 
of superstitious., pilgrimage, for the jirivilege of carrying on 
abominable fitesi?' 


♦ See * Oriental Herald/ vol. xiv. . 122, et 


4. Of\xes on justice, in the slinpeolf stamps on law proifiiiBedings, 
throughout the whole of the interior. 

5. Of a revenue derived from the hind, — not in the proportion of 
one-tenth of its produce, which is considered to he so undUfe a por- 
tion for the support of the clergy in England, — but in the proportion 
oi nine-tenths of its produce, leaving only the one-tenth for the 
miserable cultivator to subsist upon, as well as to fOrnish himself 
liCjBd and materials to sow and reap another harvest for his rapacious 

, masters. 

V^These arc the unholy and oppressive sources from which the 
Ea8t*l|i|ia Company deri\ cs its means of jiaying its dividends. By 
the first (the nHnio})oly jirolits on tea) all England is injured in 
two ways : first, by being compelicd to pay f('ur times as much 
for a necessary of life as it could he had for under a fttie trade ; and 
next, by jireventing the export of British goods to a Country where 
they iniglit be consumed, to ;»ii almost unlimited extent, among 
’ 300 millions of acthc, intolligcnt, and oven tolerably wealthy indi- 
viduals. By all the rest, the iieoplc of India and the iieople of 
England are eijually injured, in the op])re;^sioiis jjractlsed on the 
one, to enforce the exai'lions described, and in llie obstacles thrown 
in the way of the other, to the hiil clevclojnnent of that free inter- 
change of })rodnctions and manufactures, by which England and 
^ India might (were it not for the existence of the East India Com- 
pany) mutually enrich and im})r()vc ca( h other. 

The most painful consideration is, liowTxer, that all this injury 
and misery inllicted on one porthm of mankind is prcKlnclive of no 
positive biuielit to any other portion ; nay more, that nothing is 
wanted but tlie removal of the ex'Jasive [irivilcgcs enjoyed by the 
Company to give relief to million.^ and to put in the place of all 
this injury and siitrerhi c.benclit and happiness to all parties j and 
yet, that in eonscfpience < the Eegi.slature having leased out this 
power of oppressing others for a certain period, it (!annot, it would 
fieem, be taken away or resumed b.dore that period has expired. 

We have said, that notwithstanding the jirofits derived from the 
gources described, the Broprieten-s (if East India >Stock do not 
benefit. What, then, it will be asked, becomes of all these gains ? 
It has been shown that tlie Ivcgi.4ature v;iil noi; allow more than 
10| per cent, jirolit to be divided among tlie members of the Com- 
pany. The etiect of this would, at lirst sight, seem likely to be, 
that as soon as the good m imigcment of their ailairs had brought 
them prolit to that .'imount, the Company would remit taxes in 
India, and think no more of surplus revenue.. This, however, they 
^^vet do. Though they cannot divide it amij^ themselves as 
Hiiofit on stock, they can s))ciid it for the ehtichment of their 
^Sfeatives or dependents. They, therefore, never relax in their endea- 
to drain the country down to the lowest ebb of every farthing 



U can posaibly produce j liP the following are the mndai|hi wWch 
the revenue thua raised is disposed of : 

1. There is an immense annual loss on their trade with India, 
(not including China,) in conseciucnee of the absurd and extra- 
vagant manner in which they carry it on ; their ships Sailing at atl 
expeiwe of 20/. i)cr ton, wdiile smaller traders perform the voyage at"- 
less than 5/. per ton. The loss upon this trade is supplied out of the 
surplus revenue arising from tlic land. J5ut it might be asked4f 
their trade with India (not including China) be unprofitable, wh'jF 
do they still carry it on ? why in)t adhere to their monopolies of . 
opium, salt, and tea, their revenue from idols and temples, thdf 
taxes upon justice, and their nine-tenths of the produce ot^M laud I 
The reason, no doubt, is, that they are chartered as the ^Wmpany 
of Merchants trading to the East Indies,’ and arc bound in that ca* 
pacity to e3i|)nrt a certain (juantity ot goods whether they profit by 
them or not. Tlie Legisiature would never give them a charter 
as a ‘ Comp«lhy of Sovereigns to v»/e over India.’ They there- 
fore tvadCf because that is tlie condition of theii existence ^ while they 
govern as it were indiroc'tly, under pretence ot protecting that trade j 
Ld as long as they derive, in their i ap ieity of territorial sovereignly^, 
enormous gams, they may well submit, ns traders or merchants, tsd.v 
equally eiioniious lo,->bes, since* it is only by continuing the lattef 
capacity that they can retain tlio former, and thus their affairs are 
redeemed 3 added to wh.ieh, all the patronage and power arising ou|t 
of, and connected with, these trading and governing operations, itt 
places, apj)ointments, emoluments of olliee, 8v,e., exists to as great 
an extent as if hoik were ecpially j)rolilable5 and since the dividend! 
of ])rotit are limited, tliis patronage and power are the only benefits 
to be thrown into the scale, t 

2. The two Presidencies oftiNIadras and Bombay, notwithstand- 
ing the vast accessions of territory to both, arc incapable of defray- 
in*’* their own expeu'^es ■ and these, therefore, with St. Helena, 
Peiiang, and other smaller settlements, form large drains on the- 
erritorial rev enue of Bengal, from which they are paid. 

3. The expenses of the general government in India, civil, ju- 
dicial, military, eccicu'astical, and marine, and of the home establish- 
ment in England in all its branches. 

4. The interest of all the debts in India and England, including 
the dividends on capital stock, which are professedly paid out of 
commercial prolits, but which, he those profits what they may, 
never vary a fraction above or below 10^ per cent, 

When the surplus of income over expenditure is not sufficient to 
pay this 10§ cent, interest on the capital stock, the amount 
cessary to make up the fixed dividend is drawn from the 
itself, and the deficiency thus created is supplied by new ly 
raised under some other pretence, but in reality applied to 
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pose ; i^mbling exadly the transactfeji of an embarrassed indivi- 
dual^ wbio has a large existing debt, and being unable to pay his 
interest on it at the end of the year, borrows more money,, and 
creates a new debt to })ay the interest on the old one already due, 
thus going on continually augmenting the weight of his embarrass- 
ments, and becoming more and more unable to overcome them. 

Ay hen the alfairs of the C’ompany arc well managed abroad, and 
in spite of every inherent vice of the system, a large stirplus is 
accumulated in the treasury, then, as the Proprietors cannot divide 
it among themselves as })rolit, other means are found to dissipate 
it,t sometimes a i)ortion may be applied to the reduction of some 
partica|p raised at a high interest, in order, by paying it oflF, 
to save^me portion of that, and then opening another loan at a low 
rate of interest, by which all the individuals (many of them their own 
servants) holding (lovernment securities are injured by the reduction 
of their incomes without a corrcsj)ondiug benefit to any other par- 
ties : sometimes also a portion may be applied, in ct^paformity with 
the provisions of the Legislature, hnvards j)ublic improvements. 
But much more frequently the whole is expended, either in the 
increase of establishments, and the conse(juent extension of patronage, 

' or in some imped itic and ruinous expedition, which turns a surplus 
^ain into a deficiency. 

This was actually the case at the period of Lord Hastings’s abdi- 
cating the (lOvernmcnt of India. Jly unusual good policy, and 
good fortune united, he had acciimulatt'd in the treasury of Bengal 
a surplus of more than ten millions sterling : but before the delibe- 
rations as to its disposal were ended. Lord Amherst, his successor, 
goes to India, and (inds there a council who had already prepared 
for him ‘ a very })rctty (juarrel’ with the Burmese, which soon 
absorbed, in its ruinous consecjucnccs, not only all the surplus left 
by Lord Hastings, but the produce of new loans, new taxes, and 
every other mode of raising money that could be devised : the end 
,of which was, to add several millions more to the Company’s irre- 
deemable debt. 

But then comes the question, so repeatedly asked by the people 
of England : Who, in tlie end, is to pay for all this ? Here is debt 
after debt, war after war, burthen after burthen, accumulated. 
Upon whom is tlie weight ultimately to fall ? The Company, 
(that is, the Proprietors of India Stock,) as we have seen, beneht 
not by the prosperity of India, neither do they suffer by its decline. 
In all and every case, whether their territories are well or ill 
, governed — whether they are productive or unproductive — whether 
there be an improving peace or a destructive war — they make their 
t^vidends the same : s(juandering the bur|dus, whe^l^ere is any, by 
wars, and repairing the deficiency, when that Mppena, by new 
The consequence of all this is, that no Proprietor of India 
(as a mere Proprietor) cares a farthing about the prosperity 
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or happiness of India, atSt^ver bestows k thoight 
As a mere trader, why should he ? His gains arc the S&e in all 
cases. And if his labour and attention are unrewarded by any 
addition to his income, he will not long bestow it upon what^ds so, 
unprodtictivc. Philanthropists there are, no doubt, (though few m 
number,) who, without reference to pecuniary gain, would interest 
themselves in this matter. Jhit speaking of the Proprietors gene- 
rally, tliey arc utterly indifferent, for the ]>laiiiest of all reasons/itb^ 
there is no stimulating motive to he otherwise. This will be t% 
more easily credited when we state of whom they are generally 
composed : 

1. Of large money-dealers or stock -holders, at the headjff whom 
is Mr. Rothschild, the great leviathan, as he is called, of Sfe Stock 
Exchange. 

2. Of East India agents, including the partners of most of the 
houses of business in the ('ity, who liave all a strong interest in 
possessing a Jwwcrful friend in the Direction. 

3. Of noblemen, who have formerly eitlier served in, or had con- 
nexions with Indiji, cither in their own ])ersons, or through their 
relatives ■, and who can .still, bv the appro])riation of their votes, 
benciit the iriterc'^ls of such relatives materially. 

4. Widows and children, to whom jointures and legacies have 
been lelt, vested in East India Stock, and never since disturbed from 
its original appro})riation. 

5. Retired civil and military servants from India, who think it 
necessary to place their j)r()perly in some description of public 
funds, and arc led, by the inllucnce of their connexions, to place it 
in the slock of the India Coinyany. 

6. West India planters’ a^mts, and merchants, in order to vote 
against any (picstions likely to trench ui)on their slave property, 
or sugar monopoly, or to affect in any other manner the general 
interests of their body. 

7. Ship-builders, tradesmen of all degrees, lawyers, brokers, and 
a number of other classes, desirous of possessing votes that may be 
turned to account as a mere matter of prolit in business. 

8. Individuals, having children or relatives to provide for, and 
looking to India as a country of promise for their future employ- 
ment, which the possession of votes might tend much to facilitate. 

0. Persons aiming at a scat in the East India Direction, and 
through that to a seat in Parliament, each of which are found to be 
mutually a help to the other. > 

By none of^^ese can any hope of benefit from the good manage- 
ment of the India Company’s affairs be entertained. They all 
know, that whether India is well or ill governed, their dividends 
the same. Accordingly, having nothing to gain by economy 




public €3l^diture of that ])ody, in wme other 

shape ; and this is, in obtaining appointments, contracts, jobs, &c., 
in exchange for their votes ; not always by an actual sale of such 
Votes , for a stipulated price, but most frciiucntly by that kind of 
honourable understanding, and that implied interchange of good 
offices, which regulates the intercourse of ordinary life, and which 
is often as powerful as engagements given under hand and seal* 

Yet, merely to secure this little extra benefit that wat^rise to 
StOOO Proprietors of India iStock, not in their jirofits on trade, J—*for 
of this, as we have seen, there are none, — hut in the shape of pfO*- 
vision for relatives and dependents aiul the still smaller benefit to 
be dlvid^ among twenty-four i)irect(u-s, in the patronage which 
allows wm to give away (for it is forbidden them by law to sell) 
a few writershi])s and cadetships every year ; — for these paltry con- 
siderations, and for these alone, (for no other benefit whatever can 
result from it,) is a chartered monopoly continued, to the injury of 
every individual in (ireat Britain, (the iiOOO Propri^rs, and their 
immediate friends, alone exeepted,) and to the injury not merely of 
all Asia — from which the givai benefits that un re -trie ted eommerce 
would produce, are by its existemee shut out — but to the whole 
.civilized world; for every country upon, the earth is directly or 
indirectly benefitlcd by tlic prosperity of every other country j and 
all mankind have a strong Interest in the general advancement of 
improv ement in every (juartcr. 


Keverting, therefore, to the paragraph of the ' Liverpool Mer- 
cury,’ which we have prelixed to tliis article, wc may ask, with 
the writer, whether it is not iiigh t’uie, not merely that the mer- 
chants and maiiulaeturers, but lliat all other classes of the com- 
munity of Great Britain, should ' lop and be stirring’ to prepare 
the public mind for a change which, '-an produce no evil, and which 
promises so much good; to im]jress upon the Legislature, by 
every legal and just ‘ meaiis, the necessity of abolishing a system 
pregnant with a thousand evils, and conducive to no one good that 
may not be more extensively as well as more certainly attained by 
that free and unrestricted intercourse with the East, which, come 
when it may, must bring a thousand blessings in its train. 


We have said enough, wc trust, to awaken attention to this great 
subject : and we derive great pleasure from the prospect, that be- 
tween the moment of our writing this, and the hour on which the 
struggle will commence, wc shall be usefully and honourably occu- 
pied, as we hav e been for the last ten years, in storing up and re- 
cording', in a permanent shape, every tact and argument that can 
, conduce towards a victorious result. Prom this storehouse will 

e tereafter, we hope, be drawn an irresistible artillerjf^ batter down 
outworks, and ultimately to demolish the whole fabric of mono- 
oppression, and injustice, by which more than 400 inillions of 
an beings in Asia, and the whole population of our own country 
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are at pesent deprived which, b^f fi# 4is biUllr, wotflfl 

be within the reach of all.'^'l'he iniquity of supporting su^a systeih 
a moment longer than is unavoiable, must be apparent to ev^ry one 
who deem the happiness of so m;iny millions of beings of more iit^ 
portance then the [privileges of the mere handful, to whose 
good they are thus heedlessly sf»eriliccd. Ihit when it is consider^ 
that the advantages which even this liandful derive from the«4ist»* 
ing system is merely from indirect [patronage and power ; 
regards fair and honourable commerce — the great object for.^. 
promotion of which this Com[)aiiy of JMcrchants was expressly in* 
Corporated, and on which alone they hold their charter— they ore 
precisely in the situation of the dog in the fable, neither qjiltivating 
nor enjoying for themselves the benelits which this colitnerce h 
capable of yielding to those wlio might engage in it, nor permitting 
any other persons to use [profitably what they neglect— shutting out 
their own countrymen from the trade with ( hina, where all the 
world, except Englihlntion, may trade freely, and [preventing their 
own countr^'en from eullivating an acre of land in India, where all 
other Europeans may freely sow atul rca[} 3 — when all these things 
are considered, it is only matter of astppnishment that such a system 
has endured so long. AVe conclude, in the words of an eloque^ 
writer, whose work cannot he too often adverted to, nor whoW 
words too frequently rejpeated ; ‘ To talk of [Preserving such a 

system, is to war with the miconqucrable instincts of nature, the 
consenting testimony of experience, the plainest dictates of justice, 
the irrefragable (‘oiichisions of [political wisdom. Eut the dayS are 
numbered during which it will be [permitted to cumber the ground. 
Already it begins to stagger, crack, and gape j and whoever shall 
contribute to Us entire siibve^sLoii will deserve well of his country, 
of India, and mankind.' 


To Glory. 


Soul of the far but iinforgotteti Past, 

Queen of the sword and Jiady of tlie lyre. 

Spirit of tlponglits too high, of deeds too vast, 

To fear, like clay, the waste of Hood and lire, 

Or darkly perish on Ohlh ion’s p\rc — 

Whence, like the hinlsf lioin iMeinnon’s pile, they spring, 
Born from the dust, hut ipot with years to tire, 

Or furl in death the everlasting Aving ! 

Teach me, oh teach me, hut for once to fling 
iVly hand ihy own triumphal harp along — 

To strike one strain, whose echoes yet may ring 
Above the spot where rests a fiiend of song I 
Do I but dream the laurel yet iiiay wave 
Mitfrial verdure o’er its Aotury’s grave? 

Crediton. ’ 


• * Colonial Policy as applicable to the Government of India, 
lished by J. M, Richardson, CornUill, 8yo. p, 337. f Ovid, 






Mkmoir of the Celebrated Traveller, Belzoki« 

In a recent number of tlic Gazette of ]Milan, there appeared a 
paragraph, stating, that on the 14lli July last a f^te was held at 
Padua, the native city of Jiclzoni,in honour of its distinguished citi- 
On this occasion ^\as presented, in the presence of the magi- 
strates of Paduji, a incdallion, intended to transmit to posterity the 
discoveries and achievements of one of the most illustrious of mo- 
dern travellers, whom they conceived it due to his merits to rank 
witK . hi?, earlier fellow-countrymen, JMarco Polo, Columbus, and 
Americas Vespiisius. In a discourse which was delivered by the 
orator on that occasion, the principnil events of llelzoni’s life were 
recounted, and his ])rivate virtues enumerated-— amidst tlie applauses 
of his fellow-citizens. I he Paris Journal, ‘ J.c GlobeJ in mention- 
ing this ft^te on the authority of the iNIilan Gazette, gives, from a 
a Prench w'ork, ' L' Annuaint Nccrolv^iqueJ the following account 
of bis life, understood to be from tlie pen of M. JJepping, which we 
deem of sufHcicnt interest to translate entire for the readers of the 
Oriental Herald, to whom we feel perMiaded it w ill be highly accept- 
able. The writer thus introduces bi*> subject : 

One day in the autumn of the )ear 1<S21, a man of colossal 
stature and Herculean frame presented himself before me : the 
height of his head, which reached the top of my door-w\ay, and the 
hroud expansion of his shoulders, reali-^cd my idea of Telemon Ajax : 
his face was obscured by a snperlluity of hair. Ids eyes w^ere small, 
but his physiognomy was mild, and had nothing terrifying. He 
had a volume in (juarto under bis an», and was aeeomi)anicd by the 
bookseller, Galignani. I guessed tlui4lic was an author, but, I must 
own, that till that moment 1 had never seen one of his build. Such 
would be the writers of the Patagonians, were literature in vogue 
with that people. This Hercules, in a voice as gentle as was his 
physiognomy, avowed to me the object of Ids visit. He opened his 
quarto, showed me the name of Hcl/oid on the title-page, and ex- 
plained to me, that in the course of adventures of all kinds in Egypt 
and Nubia, he had made there observations and discoveries of great 
importance j that he had just had the account of these printed m 
London, and that it was Ids wish to have a Ereiich version of it 
published in Paris, at the same lime that the original should appear 
in English, and that if I would undertake the translation, Galignani 
would h^ye it printed without delay. 

Till then the name of Belzoni had been known to,ipe only from 
the accounts which the English papers had occasionallfegiven of his 
adventures and travels on the hanks of the Nile. He nhnself spoke 
6jf his laborious travels, and of his wonderful discoveries, in a few 
and with a smiling countenance, as we would recal to 



mind a party of day before^j^, \ras npt^ I hj>d‘ 

read the volume he IcftN^jIa^e, that I was able to appi^ate this, 
extraordinary man j but 1 was still more astonished afterwards on 
learning the particulars of the life, of this foreii^jner, who had com?*^ 
menced his career on the show-boards, by gaining hife livelihood 
a mountebank, and had ended by opening one of the Pyrarhiife M 
Egypt, and withdrawing, from beneath a nujuntain of sand, th^ 
gigantic temple of Ip. 'amboul. y . 

Belzdhi was born a traveller, as other men are born poets, me» 
chanics, and astronomers. He became the victim of that irresisti- 
ble passion which made him pass his life in wandering over tho 
globe, and which caused his death, in the climate of the^^ri^ics,, 
among the burning sands of (luinea. His life is a curio#’ exam- 
ple of the controlling inihience of a passion which instigates us 
without ceasing, and to which education has not taught us to oppose 
the force of reason and the intluence of knowledge. Belzoni became 
a celebrated adventurer j a better education had rendered him, per- 
haps, one of the great men of his country. 

lie was the son of a poor barber at Padua, who was more blessed 
with children than with resources for maintaining them, and who 
hid nothing to leave behind him to his son, John liaptist, who was^ 
born ill \71^> hut l:is own wretched calling. The young Belzoiii 
had begun to share the labours of Iiis father's sho}), but he soon got 
disgusted with it, and, like Gil JUas, felt a desire to see the worlds 
He had often heard his parents speak of Home, whence his family 
originally sprung, and it was Borne that he sighed to see, witijout 
ho[)e of ever lieiiig able to satiTy this ever-increasing desire.. He 
had attained the age of thirteen, without having seen any place but 
Padua, when one day his friends, to indulg^e themselves in a little 
recreuiion, made an excursion with tiicir children to the delightful 
Mount Ortono, near the wariTi springs of Albano. On beholding 
this picturesipic spot, so new to him, the )oung Ikdzoni was de- 
lighted ; he returned to Padua in a state of exciteineiit j the abode, 
of the gloomy barber’s .shop now inspired him with an invincible 
aversion ; and the very luxl mornin taking with him hi ,3 younger 
brother Anthony, he abandoned his paternal roof, and liastened 
to return to the delightful scene of the preceding evening. OlX 
the road, already fe ding the f.itigiie of the journey, the strip-^ 
plings met a vetfurino, wlio proposed to them to go in his vettum 
to Ferrara. The young barber, dtdighlcd to be able to extend his. 
journey beyond the hermitage of Alount Orlono, Icajicd into th®. 
carriage witli his brother, and tlie \ettnriuo continued 1 m rout. ' 
Arrived at Ferrara, the driver demands his fare ; tiie childrennaving 
nothing with h) pay him, he strijis their coats from their^ 

backs, returt«j^m a small .sum of money as overplus, and in tlMti "! 
state leaves tSSri. ^ ; 

Instead of being dismayed by this accident, young Beizoni 






didy of the i^leasnnro o^jbeitig on hisp#^ Kome, iand §aily oan^ 
tibued the journey with his brother. passing travi^lers took 

compassion on the two children, and gave them jdaces in their car-» 

. rkges ^ but obliged at last to quit the road to Home, they telt them 
oa the Appenines, after presenting them with a trifle in money* To 
John Baptist there appeared no further obstacles to his journey,* but 
the little Anthony, while resting oh a stone by the road-side, began 
to cty for his parents, and refused to proceed further. Our intre|«d 
tmveller was obliged to yield to the despair of his brother, and re- 
turned with him mournfully to his paternal uIxkIc. But Belzonfs 
desire to see Home was not extinguished ; and neither his native 
towni nor the hearth of his parents, had any more attractions for 
his ehaat disposition. At the end of three more years, having en«* 
Ijsted another fellow traveller, he again bent bis course to the city 
of the Tiber, and this time actually reached it. We know not what 
he did there; it is pretended that he studied in Rome'^ the art of 
hydraulics, and it is possible that he did act[uire there some ideas of 
that art, since he subsequently performed publicly hydraulic feats j 
but it is doubtful wliether he ever made a regular course of studies, 
and whether he ever aj)plicd seriously to any science or art. An 
easy and versatile disposition, like the great part of his fellow-coi|pi> 
trymen who emigrate, he knew how to create resources for himself, 
heedless of what they were ; and he possessed a certain aptitude for 
all kinds of occupation and enterprise. Such dispositions as these, 
which will keep a man from starving almost in any place, were of 
little advantage to him In Rome, wiicre there was too much com- 
fetition in the same way. Belzoni, after the example of so niany 
Others, became a monk for his livelihood ; and this, generally, be- 
cornea the calling of those Italians, i*ortugucso, and !::>paniard3, 
who have no other. ♦ 


’ The monkish habijt inspired the Rlduan novice with no taste for 
seclusion.' He had become already weary of the monastic life, when, 
the commencement of the Revolution, the French troops entered 
Home, and there established tlie sh:;dow of a republic. Belzoni lost 
UO time in taking advantage of. the liberty they proclaimed to con- 
aign his gown to the iire.^' 

¥: -A- -x- -x* X* -x ^ 
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He returned to Fadua, but at a loss for employment there, he again 
quitted his native city in 1800, and this time directed his steps 
towards Holland. It docs not a[)pcar what determined him on this 
projeckj perhaps having heard that the Hutch held in great esteem 
Jhq arlilf hydraulics, so necessary to them, he had an idea that he 
<|night derive advantage among them from what h© . hud learnt of 
y| ||yt science. He appears to have again deceiv<)j||p)^selt in^^hifi 

Half a dozen lines relative to the Monks arc here suppressed by the 
iPlllU^lQensorship ; so that their tenor may be easily guessed/ 


calculatione, atjd, in tri 
masters than his sefeolar^ 
in Italy } but we soon lir 
of hU brothers ; he passed again through llodand, andembarltedfofi 
Englandin 1803. His colossal growth had then ftlBy 
itself j he attracted attention wherever he appeared; his 
(M>TrU8pondpd with his size, and his exterior was sntheient to excitO " 
a prepossession in his favour. A young Englishwoman cons^dcd 
to give him her hand, and to share the wandering lot of a wUli 
destitute both of fortune and profcosion. This couple when united 
beheld but an uncertain orospect before them ; they knew not well 
what was to become of them, llel/oni conceived the idea of levy- 
ing contributions on the curiosity of the public to behold him j and 
he determined to make the tour of (Jveat Britain, and to visit town 
after town, performing hydraulic feats, and giving proofs of his own? 
muscular sfrength. In Scotland, he began at iirst by merely ex- 
hibiting physical experiments ; from these he derived but little profit, 
so in Ireland he joined to them feats of strength. It was a spectacle 
not a little curious to ace this Colossus advanc'c on the stJige, carry- 
ing or drawing along with him a score of men, attached to his 

This })oor resource, however, could not go far with him j and tb® 
pibUc soon grew Nveary of the monotonous spectacle. B4zoni, 
indeed, bad no mental (juabtics of siinicient originality to amusd 
his beholders, more e-pecialiy such as were of cultivated minds, 
for any length of time; and he found it necessary, therefore, to 
bis fortune elsewhere. In ISE^, lie embarked with his wife fot 
Portugal ; and, on his .irrival at Lisbon, ])resentcd himself to the 
director of the theatre iSan Carlos. This manager conceived tU® 
happy idea of engaging him lor the eharacier ot Sampson, in the 
pantomimic ballet so calkd.* Tsever was the .Icwish Hercules 
represented more to the life. Hnring a whole carnival, Belzoui 
drew crowds by bis fe.its of ]>rodigions strength ; but, at last, when 
there was no further call for his j^erformances, he went to Madrid, 
and there'? continued to jday Sam])'^on. Having evlumsted thia 
resource also, ho embarked for Malta, probably with tlie design, 
already formed, of extending far bovond ibat iioiiit the career' of 
his s])eculations. IMany of his fellow eountiymen had gone to 
Egypt before him, eontident of there gaining something; and 
zoni probably conehided that he .should nut be less expert th^ 
other Italians. i 't 


|Dutch wer«|fe7: wre Be Utift 
le expiration of a year Ife flfei|)peiwr®4 
i him again starting from thence, with pnn. 


He proceeded, therefore, to offer his services to Ismael 
an agent, residing at Malta, of the Pasha of Egypt. Having imfmated 
his knowled^jl hydraulics, he was encouraged by this {igent to 
to Egypt, v^Bprlie might probably be employed in the construe^ 
tion of an enpne to conduct the waters of the ^il^into theg®^ 
dens of the Viceroy at Cairo. Nothing positive 




liim, aVi^Hwas ^ o 

a^t, thw BelzoriiVJFto embark 
senjant, for anothei^ (jtfarter of the gld 


^merp^inifitatiamof 
wi^aftda^c Irish, 
But lie had,<ii<K^ptionji 

aad d^titute of every other prospect, he was desirous his, 

fortmse' in El^t. The occurrences which happened subsa^ntJy ■ 
have been rcrated by himself in t^ 'account of his travels, and I 
shall content myself with inald3%,a rapid analysis of what he has 
statj^ in full detail, and very interestingly in that narrative. 

The commencement of his career in Egy|)t i^as not encouraging. ’ 
He found the plague at Alexandria ; at Cairo, a 'Ihirk assaulted him ' 
in the street, and wounded him j the troo])s of the Pasha revolt^/ 
and |e,wWas obliged to shut himself up in the house to preserve hb 
life. Belzoni, however, transformed into an engineer, had been 
presented to the Vdeeroy, and it bad been agreed that he should con-** 
struct an hydraulic machine for watering the pleasure-gardens oS » 
the Pasha at Sou])ra, on the Nile. There was no littliltemerity in 
thus proposing himself for a mechanical constructor^ a foreign 
quarter of the globe, without having ever put together'M'^niacbine of 
magnitude. The work, however, was soon finisiied,^d 1 }ie A'iceroy 
came to witness the Hrst trial of this European machinery, which was 
to spare the' hard and tedious labour, till then ])erformed by 
According to Belzoni’s account, the trial was perfectly to tlie satiS 
faction of the Pasha ; but bis 1 1 ighness having conceived the un^c^y 
whini of making tifteen men, together with the little Irishm'^, 
mount on the wheelwork, to see what eflcct would be produced, 
|hele Jnen, as soon as the machine began to move, W'ere thrown 
out with violence, and the little Irishman had his thigh broken, 
while it was only by the personal strenglli of Belzoni that the rapid 
motiottl of the engine could be arrested. 'J'liis was siiflicient to disgust 
l^ohammed witli the undertaking 5 Vor the 'forks regard the hap- 
pening of a misfortune on a lirst Lrlakas a bad omen ; and the Pasha 
had been, moreover, persuaded that the expense of the machioie 
would far exc eed that of ordinary irrigation. 1 should not be 
gurprised if the truth were, that the engine was not of the very 
best order j that tlie 'I'urks, already often deceived by the promises 
of European travellers, had not conceived a very high opinion of 
Belzoni’s talents.^ 


However that might be, our traveller having lost his time and 
his labour, and being no longer able to reckon on the favour of the- 
Pasha, was in no slight embarrassment. Fortunately for hint, 
Europe, attracted by the grand French work of the Egyjitian com- 
mfsrioil and by the researches of some Mriied Englishmen, had 
^gun fo turn her attention to the antiquities of the banks of the 
Two consuls, equally active, zealous, and s^^dous,' Messrs. 
Kvetti and Salt, Were carrying on excavations 
& forming a|^epdid collections of monuments of^ipKnt Egyptian 
of xhe coUeetions so formed is now aV Turin nnd tht 



ItaMIPlife t:iPd, ent^t«^|poj||IPli«S^^ 

tli^otii^MNMther of thSBaiplomatists, rivalled each 

in miniature^ the mutu^ealoiu||r^^i 
tlippM^ of >vhich they were the agents. Belzotfluade^ll^^ 
(Ufi^ptfervices, and Mr. SaJf engaged him to remi^PPand tfah^4 
fMJj^PlBtexandria the enormous c^sal bust in red granite, of the 
Memnon, which lay half Imried in the sands on the baa|j| 
Nik, near Thebes. A new career, and, in some degr^%| 
nftw^fes^on, were thus opened to Belzoni, whom we are hence- 
fo!^V4o (gjpntemplate devoting himself, with the greatest succes$^ 
discovery of antiquities. Dressed as a Turk, he ass^pMed' 
thjl^lpasantry, and with all the gravity of a Cadi or an Aga, ai^^ 
their task. It is even said that he was not sparing in inflict- 
ing^ corporal .punishments for trifling offences or transgressions 
against disqj||{he. A man of Belzoni’s stature, furnished with a 
firmaOj withj.Baoney, and with a cane, would necessarily impose 
respect on the;!Egyptian Fellahs. By dint of patience, of threats, 
and of his naturd intelligence, he succeeded in embarking on the 
Nile the old gigantic monument, and in depositing it in the nprt of 
i^ipndria, whence it was afterwards transported to England.^^ It is 
now one of the treasures of the British Museum. 


fc set going, the speculative disposition of the Paduan traveler 
opportunity of exercising itself in its new career : he visited 
thd temjfles j he dwelt with the Arabs in thq caverns of the valleys j 
at the mouths of the catacombs he examined hundreds of mummi^i 
or rather he buried himself for days together in subterranean caverniv 
where whole mounds of them are heaped together. I doubt whether 
any other European traveller has handled so many embalmed cor||w^> 
or contemplated the remains of ?o many generations of the times’ of, 
the Pharoahs and of the Ptolemtes. These various researches 
cloied to him a mass of curious circumstances, which he has insertei 
in his published narrative, and in this sort of experience he mu|fc 
have rivalled the very Arabs who deal in the mummies they turn up 
with their s||[de or their pickaxe. He probably collected for Mr. Saif 
manypapyrils records, utensils, idols, and other objects of antiquity, 
which he has omitted to publish, because he had to describe monh**> 
ments of greater importance, which, but for him, might have pro- 
bably remained unknown for ages. 

The consul Salt soon projected another enterprise for the activity 
of our traveller, now become an expert antiquary. This was to 
asfcend the Nile into Nubia, and to excavate the superb tez]a||k^ 
Ipsamboul, so enveloped in a hill of sand that the summit aloilRrai 
visible. It segjl^that the learned traveller, Burckhardt, who waa 
theain EgyptM tainted out this object of searah to the Engliai 
consul. It ws^l^nterprise much mofe difficult remove 

of the bust of Memnon. Belzoni, arriving omoi^ a 
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almost savage, and commanded by chie&, had toccmdliate 

their favour, or to paralyze their baoaipositions by the promise of 
gain } and to prevent their thwarting his operations, but to induce 
them to aid him by labouring themselves, he had, besides, to make 
these barbai^s comprehend his real design and intentions. It is 
difficult to convince them from what motive Europeans can be so 
insane as to come so far as Africa in quest of old stones j and they 
persist in believing that the real object of the journey is to seejc 
, and carry off hidden treasures. The adroit Belzoni surmounted all 
these obstacles, and he had the honour to be the first to penetrate 
into this superb temple, which was probably raised to the glory of 
the great Scsostris, whose colossal statues, both in the front and in 
the interior, produce the most imposing and singular effect. After 
having taken so much pains to make his way into the temple, 
Belzoni appears not to have had time to examine the interior, where 
he, moreover, found an atmosphere of suffocating heat. The de- 
scription he gives of it is incomplete •, and it is by travellers who 
have come after him, especially M. Gan, that we are furnished with 
the interesting historical sculptures which adorn its walls. If ever 
the sands should again bury this curious monument, as they have 
already buried a great number of monuments of ancient Egypliau 
architecture, faithful designs at least of this grand work — thanks to 
the labours of Belzoni and of those who have followed after him — 
will still remain to us. 

No sooner had Belzoni returned from Upper Egypt than, fur- 
nished with resources by the consul Salt, and by the English com- 
mercial house of Briggs at Alexandria, he undertook an excursion 
to the valley of Beban-cl-Malouk, on the far side of the hills which 
bound the environs of Thebes. On a previous visit to the sepul- 
chral caverns of Gournah, inhabited by avaricious Arabs, who be- 
sides avail themselves of the wockI of the coffins of the mummies 
as fuel for the fire by which they dress their food, the sagacity, or 
if we may so say, the instinct of the Italian traveller had already 
divined that the sides of these rocks, deeply hollowed of old by the 
hands of the Egyptians, must still contain several remarkable tombs 
concealed with care from the profane eyes of posterity. Full of 
this idea, he went to the valley of Beban-el-Malouk, and establish- 
ing himself there, ranged about in all directions, sounding, searching, 
boring every where, till at last a fissure in the rock suddenly drew 
his attention. Not one person out of a hundred would have sus- 
pected any thing here j but Belzoni, with the tact which he had 
already acquired in Egypt, observed some traces of human labour 
in this fissure. He attempted to widen it. The stones came tum- 
bling about his ears, and to his deliglit he found himself at the 
' entrance of a long passage, the walls of which vi|e covered, with 
paintings and sculptures, and which promised to read to the tomb 
some grand personage, a tomb till then unknown to the whole 
modern Egypt. He entered this vast subterranean corridor ) a 



Idrid of 'feiie, boundtd lif I^MI, seeM^ to tkminate {l^'&nd 
mock , the hopes of the explorer j but accustomed to overcome 
obstacles^ Belzoni leaped the ditch, passed through an opening in 
the wail, and arrived at the sepulchral chamber. In the middle of 
this chamber there was placed an alabaster sarcophagus, "covered with 
sculpture, well adapted for the preservation of the remains of a 
king, or some other illustrious personage. This magnificent coffin 
was empty j some Arabs or other people, a long time perhaps be-; , 
fore the arrival of Belzoni, had j)enetrated into this subterranean 
tomb, and had pillaged it, as Belzoni, or any other European tra- 
vellers would have done, had they been the first to find it. Never- 
theless, for a man who understood the value of antiquities, there 
still remained a rich booty to make, by carrying off the alabaster 
coffin, and making copies of the rich decorations of the vault, which 
Belzoni, on the authority of the English Orientalist, Young, calls 
the tomb of*the King Psammuthis. According to M. Champollion, 
it is the tomb of the King Onsirei, son of Bhamscs the Eirst, Other 
learned men have thought that it is not a tomb. One person has 
attempted to prove that it is a Serapeum, or a temple consecrated 
by Sesostris to the funeral mysteries of Serapis. It is known, 
from ancient authors, that the Egyptian.^ celebrated mysteries in 
subterranean places, into which even the priests had access only on 
the days or nights devoted to the mystic ceremonies. In some 
English publications it has been insinuated that the pretended sar- 
cophagus, which in form resembles a trough, represents a boat, and 
was placed in the situation where it was found as an image of the 
ark of Noah, and to serve as a mystical symbol of the deluge. 
This singubir conjecture has been suggested not only by the form of 
the sorosy but by the figures which are found sculptured on it* 
Among these are observed a, Ixtit with eight men, and other per- 
sonages, who appear to be sur»unded by the waves of the sea } a 
divinity is seen hovering over this scene. 

It was a work of no slight labour to make drawings of nearly a 
thousand figures, of all sizes, and more than five hundred inscrip- 
tions ) but these sculptures and pictures presented groups so inter- 
esting, and formed such curious historical tablets, that Belzoni, who 
perceived their full value, was not discouraged at the labour it cost 
to copy them. By the aid of his compatriot, Ricci, who had the 
advantage over Belzoni of knowing how to draw, he made designs 
of these enigmatical fibres nay more, he composed a sort of 
plaster, in which he took impressions of the principal ^oups. 
these means, he has been able to convey to us here in Europe a 
clear and precise idea of his important discovery j and he liaa 
exposed to public view, first in London, and afterwards in Paris, 
a representatic^on a small scale, of the regal tomb at Beban-el , 
Malouk. ^ 

That which he exhibited to us at Paris, and which was less satis^^ 
20 2 ' 



. ^Ekctory than it might ^al!p)een, on< ip^t of the 
devoted to it^ was thus arranged ; At the entrance of till wH&f, 
placed some of the coffins, covered with paintings, 
had either drawn from the tombs himself, or bought of tf^HK 
The part on the left hand was occupied by a plan, ii reU^‘^||p 
vault which he had bad the glory of finding and opening. 
the narrative of his travels in our hand, we could follow him' 4^ 
by, step, and could recognise every particular spot in the topijk 
‘'-which he has noticed in his interesting recital. When the 
had sufficiently comprehended this plan, which was very long, VPf'' 
descended into a vault, constantly lighted by glass globes,, 
divided into several small chambers. The walls of these room^, 
were covered with coloured casts from the impressions taken in 
tomb, and these being skilfully joined, seemed to form one entire 
\rtiole, as in the original work. We had, therefore, before our ^CS 
real facsimiles of the Egyptian bas-reliefs, and if they were not 
either so numerous, or arranged precisely in the same order, as ill 
the tomb at Beban-el-Malouk, yet at least the groups which 
beheld were absolutely the same as those which still exist in Egy*}]^. 
Painted in fresh colours, and more vivid, no doubt, than in the 
original, they appeared to have been but just done j so that theso 
“V^orks of art, the style of which was truly Egyptian, and bespoke 
the age of the Pharaohs, but of which the colouring was so recent, 
caused a singular sensation, which it was at first difficult to account 
for. In them we beheld solemn liomage paid to kings or princesses^^ 
convoys of prisoners of divers nations of Africa, and perhaps of Asia, 
and other liistorical scenes, which only wanted names and dates to 
enrich history with whole pages entirely new. Those who did not 
see this curious exhibition, may ac(|uire some idea of it from the 
atlas which accompanies the travelsmf Bclzoni, and in which he has 
again represented, in colours, the pn^ncipal groups, as well as a part , 
of the mythological and hieroglyphical symbols j but it is appre- 
hended tluit the latter have not been copied with the same fidelity 
as the figures j and if this be the fact, it is the more to be regretted, 
as very exact copies of the hieroglyphics, such as are minutely faith- 
ful, are now called for, in order to arrive at the more certain inter- 
pretation of them. At some future day, perhaps, these liistoripal 
tablets, which Belzoni has drawn from under the rocks of Egypt, 
may furnish most precious materials for history, mythology, aM , 


ethnography. Even at present they may be cited among the:" 
monuments calculated to elucidate the progress of the painting 'a|(l 
sculpture of ancient Egypt. The sarcophagus itself has been calrjetf 
to England, and sold, according to the English papers, to a pri^wj? 
;individual, for lOOOl. sterling, out^f which Mr. Salt has replaid 
himself a part of tlie expenses incurred by him in Mj^uring it. ; 
English mineralogist has undertaken to prove that^lfe sarcopH^us^ 
is no^of alabaster but of aragonite. It is surprising that BelAbhl 
toot‘d ho casts of the groups sculptured on this soros, and thht 
gives no particulars of them, either in his narrative or in his hnad. 



tnose omissionippiiicti arei^mnerous' in bis boo^^ It 
!jii!Sw^>liiEippened, that working on account of Mr. Salt, he^ lffiH 
^^I^Bberty to publish whatever he pleased. 

fcni was desirous of making casts of the bas reliefs of the 
of the romb of Psammuthis for the various museums of 
Ettfope, which by those means would have obtained copies perfectly 
idiffetMitil, of a fine series of Egyptian sculptures 5 but he does not 
appear to have received many orders for them. A morsel of thte 
On^nal having been placed in the hands of Mr. Smithson, in 
Edgland, that gentleman made a chemical analysis of the colours, 
which, for thousands of years; had covered these carved figures. 
He found that they were simple substances, such as oxides of iron 
and copper, carbonate of lime, and pounded charcoal. 


But it is time to resume the recital of the travels and enterprises 
of Belzoni. *On his return to Cairo, another object of research was 
soon found him. Some time previously, Mr. Salt had already 
engaged him to undertake some excavations at the foot of , the 
celebrated Pyramids. Another Italian, Caviglia, had just examined 
a vault which extended under the greatest of these enormous masses 
of stone. Belzoui, it seems probable, did not at that time expect 
great success from such researches ; but after the discovery which 
he had made of the temple of Ipsamboul, and of the regal tomb at 
Beban-el-Malouk, he became bolder in his hopes, and had the 
courage to conceive the idea of penetrating into the second pyramid, 
that of Cephrenes, around which the curious had been doomed to 
wander, without knowing what it contained, persuaded that ithad 
never been opened. It appears that Belzoni was of this opinion 
hin^self ^ at least in his narrative he gives us to understand that it 
was by an attentive inspection qf the exterior of the pyramid, and 
by comparing this exterior with that of the neighbouring one, that.; ^ 
he was led to the discovery of 3ie concealed passage which con- 
ducted to the interior. It is, nevertheless, certain that the memory 
of an entrance having been effected by the Arabs into this pyramid 
was not extinct when Belzoni made his discovery. More than one 
writer has spoken of it j uiid Colonel Grobert, an ancient Member, ; 
of the Egyptian Institution at Paris, had noticed the fact in bis workV ^ 
on the pyramids. It is probable, therefore, that Belzoni had heard - 
of it j perhaps he had forgotten the circumstance by the time that 
he. wrote the account of his travels. However that may be, Jie 
discovered the narrow passage which led to the interior, and pene- 
trated to the sepulchral chamber, where he found a sarcophagus, 
wifjh the bones of a bull j an inmortant discovery, which predudes 
all doubt as to the object fi|| which this pyramid was i|isedt !j> i 
Herodotus, wh^ad asserted that it had not served for a sepulchre, 
is refuted, in thWearest manner, by the Italian traveller j and it is 
no.sm^ glory mr him to have put an end to so many conjectures . 
and dreaxn;? which had been indulged in, especially in modern days, # 
on the wotiv^ of erection of the pyramids. The second, at 
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least; Seems to have beeii^uilt by the^advice of the priests, s<^ly 
for the purpose of treasuring the remains of some Apis. Several 
years after the travels of Belzoni, a bull’s skull was- likewise 
found in one of the pyramids of Sakhara. Thus, instead of the 
exalted wisdom which some have pleased themselies with attri- 
buting to the ancient founders of the pyramids, they cannot be 
regarded, in our days, other than as a people superstitious even to 
puerility. 

Belzoni’s last discovery made some noise at Cairo : strangle 
hastened to visit the interior of this pyramid, which had been in- 
accessible for ages. English, French, and Italians hurried to the 
spot : Belzoni did the honours of his pyramid to all, and he in- 
scribed his name in large letters in the sepulchral chamber, in which' 
there already existed an inscription in Arabic, left by Musulmans, 
who had already penetrated as far, six centuries previously. He 
afterwards made a model in miniature of the pyramid which he had 
opened, and of the passages which conduct to the centre of it. 

After enterprises such as these, the conveying to Alexandria, by 
the stream of the Nile, an obelisk of the isle of Philots, was mere 
sport to Belzoni. But it is a circumstance characteristic of his 
hardihood, that he even dared to trust the vessel which bore this 
interesting monument, now raised in some Koyal Institution in 
London, to descend by the cataracts of the river. AVe may here 
notice the ac(iuisition also made by Belzoni, but not without much 
difficulty, from a tomb at Thebes, of the cover of a sarcophagus, 
which has itself the merit of a monument, although it be in truth 
but the part of a more important monument, which we are informed 
constitutes part of the collection of Mr. Salt, obtained by the King 
of France for the Museum of the Louvre. The lid, which has been 
carried to England, and presented by Belzoni to the Cambridge 
hluseum, is an enormous block o? red granite, ten feet long and 
five wide, carved with the image of the royal personage whose 
mummy was deposited in the sarcophagus. 

About the same time, a French traveller, M. de Cailliaud, had re- 
turned from a journey to the ancient emerald mines, lying on the 
route between the Nile and the Red Sea, and had presented to the 
Pasha specimens of the precious stones which he had found. Bel- 
zoni, devoted to the interests of the English, appears to have con- 
ceived some jealousy on this account : he even speaks with a degree 
of ill-will of M. de Cailliaud, who has been wise enough not to have 
recourse to recrimination in the recital of his travels, published since 
the narrative of Belzoni. Belzoni undertook the same journey, 
and went further than M. do CaillliSd, for he visited the shores of 
the Red Sea, as far as the ruins of an ancient city, which, according 
to him, is Berenice. This excursion through the deserts which lie 
between the Red Sea and the Nile, and which are so little known, 
is full of interest j our traveller, however, succeeded no better than 
M. de Cailliaud in acquiring a knowledge of the country of the minwlj 



ia this i:iBq)ect, the French tj^veller ^vK iar more details, 

Italian. It U to be regretted, also, that &lzoni wanted the ' 

mei^^ or the knowledge requisite for fixing with exattitude the geo- 
graphical position of the unknown places which he visited in this 
excursioi^ H# might have laid down a most interesting map of them. 

He undertook another journey to Faioum, and to an Oasis, which 
has been visited since, and described by M. Cailliaud, and by the 
Prussian General, Minutoli. In this excursion Belzoni saw the lake 
Mceris, the waterless sea j he thought even, somewhat on light 
grounds it mustilie owned, that he recognized under a hillock the 
bones of the army of Cambyses, which perished in the deserts j and 
lastly, he imagined he was arrived at the famous Oasis in which 
stood the temple of Jupiter Ammon j but this honour does not be- 
long to him, although he has not hesitated to assume it in the title- 
page of his work. It has been satisfactorily proved againi^ him, 
th&t he penetrated no farther than the little Oasis renowned for its 
dates 3 but, at the least, he is the first European who has given a 
good description of this country, in which there was not even a 
tradition of there having ever appeared a single adventurer from our 
quarter of the globe. In this last journey, he had opportunities of 
living lunong the Arabs, and of collecting interesting traits of the 
habits and ways of living of these Nomadic tribes. 

During the progress of his excavations and researches in the 
heart of Egypt, Belzoni had often encountered the agents or pro- 
teges of the French consul, Drovetti ; these rival adventurers thus 
meeting, formed two hostile, or at least rival, parties, each of which 
zealously defended its conquests, its ground, it tombs, and its tem- 
ples. Belzoni, accustomed to make himself obeyed by the Arabs, 
and to impose respect and awe by his gigantic stature, did not show 
much consideration for his competitors. He drove them without 
ceremony from ground occupied by himself, and they perhaps in 
their turn requited him by similar treatment. Hence there arose 
numerous quarrels and intrigues, which occasioned endless embarrass- 
ment to the two consuls, and inspired the Egyptians with but little 
esteem for Europeans, for those at least who were engaged in raking 
with so much avidity about the ruins, under the auspices of the 
consuls. Belzoni in his narrative enlarges much on these wretched 
disputes, which unveil the paltry feelings and conduct of those ad- 
venturers who seek their fortunes in tlie East. He asserts, that 
two Piedmontese, in the service of Drovetti, soughtto assassinate him, 
and that unable to obtain justice of the consuls, he resolved to quit 
Egypt, and return to Europe. He embarked, therefore, in the 
month of September, 1819, first paid a visit to his native city, 
from which he had been twenty years absent. 

It was now neither the retailer of relics, nor the ambulant experi- 
menter in physics, wlio presented himselt* to his countrymen. Pre- 
ceded by the renown acquired for him by his discoveries, which had 
been Wazoned by the journals of all the nations of Europe, Belaoni 
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ad an aii^ary and ediebrOited travdler.rl 
^wer to present to his native town an ^ 

, bore witness to the success of his researches in' Egypt, and^wthiiiAi 
consisted of two granite statues with lion’s heads. The tom to 
caused them to be placed in the Palace of Justice ; ipnd to honour ^ 
and reward a citizen who had rendered himself so illustrious 
his travels, a medal was struck, on which the name of BeJtoU 
and mention of his present were inscribed. A copy in gold -^ 
thfe medal was presented to him by the chief magistrate of ; the 
place, together with a public letter, expressing thitgratitude of the 
Paduans towards the object of that honourable distinction. Tho 
town of Padua had no power, it seems, to do any thing beyond this 
for Belzoni, and as it was not a theatre sufficiently spacious for his 
. iaij^ve and enterprising spirit, he returned with his wife to England, 
whoro^he could reckon on more powerful support, and on an ihti^t 
inot« general. " 

Thh^English journals had kept the public acquainted with tjbe 
progress of his discoveries ; and Belzoni himself had sent ntoy 
notes to England during his sojourn in Egypt. The public curiosity 
was highly excited by the announcement that monuments, whl^h 
were to follow his arrival, had been embarked, and were expect, 
as well as by the presence of this giant, who, under the auspices of 
the British Consul-General, had performed such wonders. The 
national pride was flattered by the archaiological exploits o%a 
foreigner, who had devoted himself exclusively to the service of 
England, and who had been on the point of engaging in mortal con* 
test with the agents of a rival power. He was welcomed as if he 
had belonged to England : and the public looked with impatience 
for the publication of his narrative, and the exhibition of his monu* 
ments. 

Belzoni soon got up the narrative^ of his travels and discoveries j 
and it appeared towards the end of 1820, in a volume in 4to., accom* 
panied by an atlas of lithographic plates, representing the principsd 
scites and antiquities to which the text related. As soon as the 
printing was completed, he came to Paris, as I have already stated, 
in order that a French translation might be published at the same 
time as the original English. I made this translation in the space 
of about two months : and the sheets, as fast as they issued from 
the press, were submitted to Belzoni. I had added some few notes 
.and explanations, drawn in part from the works of other travellers, 
especially from that of the learned Burckhardt, which had then ju$t 
appeared ^ and I had curtailed the history of the journey of Madamfe 
Belzohi, which is placed at the eni|;of that of her husband, and , 
which, in the original, contains much unimportant matter. I must , 
v^ot conceal the fact, that my work provoked from Belzoni several 
f letters written in a very animated, and sometimes a very sharo 
style j frf’^althongh, by the advice of several judicious Jciends>4 ' 
had let iha invectives remain; which the author had ventedapii^ 
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tejPrlAch with whom he hbd to deal*Egyj^> 

moderated their -too crude exj^ression/and^I hud- 

^ly^^uent repetitions of his complaints, which, far from co 

irfi?waa<ioit to the reader, only tended to weary him: 

Witidered- capHous probably by his disputes in Egypt, faiiciedi in 
ilie«6 modifications, as well as in the explanatory notes whieh I bod 
a design to deviate from his glory, and to lessen his merit M 
thef^^es of the French people. In the sequel, however, he softeiied> 
and himself sent the sheets of my translation to Italy, in order 
the Italian translation might conform to mine. The editors of the 
Italian edition, the brothers Sonzogno of Milan, in a preface explained 
^^^rootives for preferring in their work the French translation* td 
tte^^i^ginal. 

^'^'England, the work of Beizoni obtained all the sue 
cOpr be expected from a simple and faithful relation 
coVeries and adventures of the author in a country rich' 
ntdhts and historical fame. His book went through thret 
and '•all the journals made ample extracts from it. In Fl 
shcceSs was not so decided j and this was natural : for arebaeo 
cal inquiries do not excite there so much interest, and it has requii^ 
a long time to make the Parisians understand that Egypt abounded 
in monuments deserving our curiosity. When Belzoni’s work was 
brought out, they were not yet fully persuaded of this. His work, 
moreover, exalted the English at the expense of the agents of 
Prance, a partiality which wounded the French self-love, and by no 
means conciliated for the author the affection of France. Lastly, in 
order that a narrative of travels become in vogue with us, it is ne- 
cessary that the author should introduce into it a certain degree of 
art, and, what is still more essential, a considerable portion of ima- 
gination ^ whereas Beizoni coiWines himself to the simple narration 
of what lie saw and what he Ad, without any refinement of words 
or images. In France, we are even disposed to pardon the traveller 
foij altering the truth in a slight degree, provided his recital be en- 
gOging 5 but in Beizoni the interest arises from the facts, and the 
intrinsic merit of the matter itself : the manner is altogether ne^ 
glepted. It is a work full of instructive details, and if the author 
had possessed more learning, and had spared the public the history of 
hi? disputes, he might have composed one of the most interesting -s 
books of travels existing. It is to be regretted also, that he di 4 > 
not possess a more profound skill in drawing 3 hia atlas, in tluM 
Cjwe, would have been better 3 and had he been more versed in arqb)^ 
teptnre, his monuments would have been represented with more accu/ ^ 
r^y : hut it is seldom that trj^^ellcrs possess all these endo\pae^& ^ 
^As Soon as his work was finished, Beizoni lost no time in fordi- 


ing m London an exhibition of the antiquities which hef'bod'ac^ 
quired on his own account, and especially of the baa-r^jl^ whicl^J 
^ bad moulded from the originals of the regab tomb a^deban^l^ 
MideiikJ amnged tb^m very ingemously ia Bubtei¥ujj|Nj|; 
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cbamberSi lighted only by l^ps. This exhibition he iiubaequei^y 
repeated at Paris, as I have shown above, when London had bceft 
^ satiated with this kind of spectacle. , . 

The inclination for travelling was fer from being extinct in him 
after this expedition, at once so honourable and laborious 5 he 
looked around for a new career, and sought for fresh dangers hy 
which he might signalize himself, and he reckoned on the support 
of the English and their spirit of enterprize. But it. appears that, 
in his impatience, he tried to obtain from other governments some 
mission to the unknown countries of Asia and Africa. He came to 
Paris to present his work to the King of Prance ; and he went to 
Russia. I am not aware what his proposals were, but it is certain 
Ihi^ilio arrangement was made with him. During this journey, 
prbwihly, otfers were made to him on the part of the British Go- 
venubent, for he returned in haste to England by the way of Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen. A Danish author, M. Peldborg, has given 
soihe -details of the sojourn of Belzoni in the last mentioned city, 
and relates, among other things, that Belzoni was present at the 
^Danish theatre, where he understood not a word 3 and, on being 
asked what pleasure he could derive from it, he answered, that, in. 
every country which he visited, he liked to throw himself among 
a great assemblage of the j)cople, for that it was seldom that he did 
so without aciiuiring from it some ideii of the national character. 
In the divers public establishments of Copenhagen which our tra- 
veller visited in haste, very marked attention was shown him, and 
he could not but perceive that fame had already sounded his exploits 
on the shores of the Baltic. 

On his return to England he made arrangements for a new expe- 
dition far more arduous than any former one, and which would 
have given a brighter lustre to his hamc had it been crowned with 
success. England laudably persevering in her efforts to open to 
commerce the route of the interior of Africa, had already lost more 
than ten travellers, who had devoted themselves with a sort of 
heroism to an enterprize so important to humanity, so useful to 
commerce, and so interesting to geography. 

The melancholy results of the African expeditions had neither 
disheartened the government, the companies f)f merchants, nor the 
travellers 3 the last presented themselves in quick succession, and 
almost without interruption 3 and the progress which Messrs. 
Denham and Clapperton have now made in the heart of Africa, 
'inspires the hope that both England and Europe will at length reap 
the fruit of so many efforts, and such great sacrifices. In 182 ^, 
Belzoni offered himself, or was invited, to make one of those dan- 
gerous attempts, the object of which is to establish a communica- 
'tion between the civilized world and those vast barbarous nations 
who remain insulated from the other inhabitants of the globe by 
immense deserts of sand and a murderous climate. It appeared 
, thdt thdPe couki not be a xpore suitable person to execute ti^ task 
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tilth Mzonl. He was robost, aetivey^und enteipriting^ 
dowed with an exterior calculated to extort the respect of the* bar*« 
barians j he had already displayed more than usual sagacity in i 
exploring^ Egypt, and he was, moreover, already inured to the eli-^ 
mate of Africa. What was wanting to insure his success but; a 
knowledge somewhat more profound, and particularly an acquaint^ 
ance with Oriental languages ? As, above all, he would havp to 
contend against the fatal effects of the climate, it was hoped that the 
physical advantages which Belzoni possessed would save him ffom 
the perils under which his predecessors had sunk. 

Belzoni sketched a plan more vast than that of any traveller who 
had preceded him. He designed to penetrate by the north of Afri^ 
to Timbuctoo, which no European traveller had yet 8Ucoefij|j#fm 
reaching. Arrived at this point, so long sought 
direct his course towards Sennaar, enter the upper regioii 9 ^)^ubia, 
and descenS by Egypt, the theatre of his first exploits. 

^ The English Government, or some commercial company, dhga^d 
most likely to defray the expenses of this journey, %hich' 

Coiild not have undertaken with his own resources, idthbu^ tb« 
sale of his work, and the exhibition of his anticiuities, hadmuch im- 
proved his pecuniary situation. 

Towards the end of 1822 , he arrived by sea at Gibraltar, and 
immediately embarked for Tangiers. The Emperor of Morocco, 
apprised before-hand, no doubt, of liis visit, invited him to come 
to Fez, the place of that prince’s residence. Belzoni, on whom the 
turban sat very well, and whose figure commanded respect, was 
well received by the Emperor, and still more cordially by the first 
Minister, Sidi Benzezoul. A caravan Was about to set off in a few 
weeks for Timbuctoo, and Belzoni obtained permission to join it. 
He must then have thought himself at the summit of his wishes 3 
but unfortunately there arose 0I1 this occasion adverse circumstances, 
of the same nature as those which had induced him to tpiit Egypt. 

I am not acquainted with the particulars of the affair 3 but in his 
correspondence with England, he describes himself as the victim of 
intrigues of certain agents, who abused the authority they were 
invested with to vent their anger on a defenceless stranger, who re- 
garded it as beneath his dignity to crouch to them. The sojourn at 
Fez seems to have cost him very dear *. he lost five months time, 
and a thousand pounds sterling in uegociating, in soliciting, in per- 
suading, and in bribing the Emperor and his Minister 3 all without 
effect, for at the expiration of that time he was obliged to return to 
Gibraltar. 

This disappointment rendered it necessary for him to change the 
plan of his route 3 instead of penetrating into the interior of Africa 
by the north, he resolved to disembark on the coast of Guinea, and 
to find his way thence to Timbuctoo, and to the sources, yet un-' 
known, of the Niger. The climate of the coast of Guinea pro- 
8ent6d> in truth, mor^ dangers and obstacles than that of tha ninlb/ 
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9 jt,#yi!^Con 8 ideration did ^ weigh with ow traw^ji 1 . 

far to be either able or willing to recede* jH^</ 
or Madeira and the Canaries, and thence got conveyed to. 

;^oa 3 t Cftstle, an English settlement, at which he could make hit l, 
jarations for his hazardous journey. In October 1823, he seti^ W , 
be mouth of the river Benin, and an English merchant, Mr. 
ion, accompanied him to Bob®, and thence to the town of 
vhence Houtson presented him to the King, as an African 
nterior, who having been brought up in England was desiroufl ^ 
lurning by the way of llaoussa to the bosom of his family.? 

&ivig, perhaps, did not give a great deal of credit to this ^ 

"" gh Belzoni was in the costume of a Moor, and wore,® 

«t he promised a guide, and a guard of men to | 

^‘kveller as tar as the city of Haoussa, at the distafl 
\ (fcys journey from Benin, and engaged to guaran^ , , 
that town ; the guide was to leave Belz&ni 
lyi^ Journey to Timbuctoo, while he himself was to ^ ' 
liei(i|riligence of his arrival at llaoussa, to the ^"ctorj 
Jl^l^ant, in consideration of a valuable present to th^ 

Since Ifcftngo Park had taught the world that there 
Much a town containing 800,000 souls, called Haoussa, 
bad remained unknown to the whole globe, although it rivalled ^ 
London, or Paris at least, in the extent of its poimlation, Europe, v 
surprised by the singular discovery, has anxiously looked for more , 
positive information, which might con linn or contradict the as8,eif-‘v':t: 
tioii of Mungo Park. How glorious for Jkkoiii, could he have been 
able to have cleared up this point, and still more had he been able 
to reach that other town so celebrated, Timbuctoo, to which so many 
caravans continually take their route, and regarding which soin^any 
rumours have been spread, probably hot less exaggerated than those 
which concern Haoussa. But at Boljte, the influence of the climate 
had already begun to act on the constitution, otherwise so strong, 
of Belzoni, and had infected it with the germ of a mortal malady. 
At Benin, the evil made such rapid progress, that he begged 
feflow-traveller to have him removed to Gato, that he might be 
thence conveyed on board one of the English vessels stationed off 
Bob®, hoping to derive benefit from the air of the sea. 

Before his departure from Benin, perceiving that his situa.tion 
was already critical, he made his final dispositions, and wrot^^ let-= 
ter, although a hardly legible one, to the mercantile h«lie_ of 
Briggs and Co. in London, who, since his journies in Egypt, ^ 
kept up a connection with him. Ike dysentery had reduced 
to such a state of weakness, that he was not able to write to ms 
yvife in England: but he desired that the amethyst ring which he 
■wore might be carefully preserved for her, and that she might be,^ 
assured of his unalteraklp attachment. He arrived in an exhaustedii; 
at Gato, where he fell into a state of deliriunj, and expired 

day, 3d of December 1833. ' ’ f; 



jjir^ jmtne tmmnea. 



Houtaoh, retidifMt him the lait 00 ^ 
t^'lmorrd^r, by interring his ^remains under a great plane tlS 
thl‘ shore/ to the fire of the musquetry of the crews, and of the* ! 
cannon* of the vessels. An inscription in English was placed on‘ 
^te^tomb to apprise travellers, who might afterwards visit those*,' 
le^lofts, of the place in which death had arrested the daring coui*8t^| 
a traveller. - 4^ 

loss was sensibly felt in England, where Belzoni had a great 
friends. A subscription was opened for his widow, to whona^ 
l^lrad left scarcely any thing but the glory of his name 3 and a new^ 

S ition of the antiquities brought by him from Egypt was 1 
ndon for her benefit j but it seems that the enthusiasn 
i^’had passed j at least the papers tax the nation 
fe for the fate of the widow of a man who had ser^ 

..__j|^1&'tnuch zeal, if not with uniform success. 



Dirge for the east Inca. 
d to he sung by a Peruvian Bard at the Tomb oj 

^Gods of Peru! 

Say, can ye view, 

Unmoved, the ^rave our tears bedew? 

To it in vain, 

On mount and plain, 

We pour the blood and pile the fane. 

Tradition sings. 

That from you springs 
The royal line of Sun-born Kings j * 

Yet hero we pine — 

To dust consign 
The last of that immortal line ! 




Had he but died 
In plumed pride, 

A warrior’s death, his ranks beside. 

Less wild might flow 
The streams of woe 
O^er one so laid in glory low. 

But thus to fall 
Bereft of all 

That strews with flowers the princely pall- 
In felon’s band,t 
By pirate’s hand, 

A traitor iii his fathers’ land j — 


*T is this that ^ives 
The pang, which rives 
Our hearts, and with their pulse sunives : 
For this, around 
Yon funeral mound, 

Our hot tears scorch the mournful ground! 

^ — 

. ^ Jri^ descendants of the Peruvian royal line, were tertocd 
Mir /m, f Atahualpa was strangled at the stake. 
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An empire’s tears 
Flowed round the biers 
Of his fallen Sires in olden years j— - 
But they came 
Undiram’d by shame. 

And bright with past and future fame I 

Shade of the dead. 

O’er thy low bed 

An orphan people’s hearts have bled : — 
They live to moan 
Round yon pale stone, 

O’er the last Inca’s * buried throne I 

Calm be thy rest 
Among the blest ! 

By kindred hands thy couch be drest ! 
Eternal flowers 
Perfume the bowers 
That shade thy soft and golden hours ! 

I see the gloom 
Pass from thy tomb — 

I hail thy bright f immortal doom ! 

What sacred fires 
Shall warm thy Sires, 

When deathless air their child respires ! 

In some green glade, 

Famed Manco’s J shade 
For thee a wreath divine shall braid ; 

His bards shall sing. 

In shadowy ring, 

A welcome to the Stranger-King I 

Alas, in vain,’ 

My heart — strain — 

Would veil in hope the face of pain ; — 

I think alone 
Of glories gone. 

An empire’s wreck — a stranger’s throne ! 

In sighs, the lay 
Expires away — 

Peru has closed her*Bplendid day ! — 
What thoughts rebel, 

I may not tell 

Dust of my King, a deep farewell ! 

Crediton. 


* He had two nominal successors, but they never reigned : the first 
was a shadow, and the second a name 
f The Peruvians, like all othea* nations, had some expectations of a 
ffuture state. ^ , 

t Maiico Capac— the Romulufl of Peru,— the founder of the 
ind thefather oft ts kings 


Tour op the Governor-Generaji op India. 


Ea/tmts from the Journal of a Traveller in the Upper Provincee ^ 
India in 1827, eent for publication in the Oriental Herald. 

We arrived at Agra just in time to witness the entry of the 
Governor-General and suite, on the 8th of January 1827, with 
10,000 followers, and 180 elephants, &c. &c. The cavalcade had a 
most imposing appearance. 

On the morning of the 9th, his Lordship held a levee at 
of Mr. Saunders, which was attended by all the European 
civil and military j and on the same evening, Lady Amheflrt field a 
drawing-room, at which the ladies and gentlemen of the Station 
were respectively presented ^ on this occasion her Ladyship ap|)ieafed 
in black, with a profusion of diamonds, and looked extremely weU. 
The state of the Governor-General is quite regal j but his mahnerd 
and affability remind one more of those of a President of the United 
States than those of an Eastern despot. 

On the lUh, a durbar was held in the state tents, on a plain in 
the military cantonments, well adapted for such a purpose, when a 
, deputation from Holkar, and several Malwah chiefs, were received 
by his Lordship, and each brought presents to the Governor-Gene- 
ral, amongst which were a number of diamond and pearl necklaces 
arranged in trays. 

On the 13th, an important deputation from Sindiah was received 
in the durbar tents, and appeared in great state. U'he Envoy on 
this occasion was Hindoo Row* the brother of Byza Bh} e, the wife 
of Sindia, who, with Atmah Row, the Vakef^, hqd come iii with 
3000 followers from Gualior; and objects of great importance were 
supposed to be attached to this mission. The precarious state of 
Sindia’s health, his having no immediate heirs, and the prospect of 
a disputed succession, in which it is supposed the Byza Bhye is 
taking active measures to secure her own undisputed sway, all 
tended to give the highest interest to the brother’s mission to the 
Governor-General. 

On the evening of the l.^ith, the two wives of Hindoo Row, and 
a Brahmin ambassadress from the Byza Bhye, were received in 
state by Lady Amherst j but for this visit, negoemtions and ar- 
rangements were to be made. Since the time of Warren Hastings, 
no Governor-Generars wife has received visits of this kind j and 
therefore Lady Amherst had no precedent to follow, for even Mrs; 
Hastings had never gone the length of receiving an ambassadress. 
And the Marchioness of Hastings, when in Indi^ never admitfed iif 
visits from Native ladies while the Marquis was Governqr-Gent^t 
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Wiese important dijj^ for Lady Amli^ to get ov^.j 
but besides these, it was stipulated by the wife of Hmdo<|^w, ,th^ 
no man should be within sight or hearing, so that anotl^ji^^ty 
arose as to carrying on conversation, for the Native ladie|Jlie^ 
no^more of English than her Ladyship did of Hindoostanee/;]^^V 
jyir, an^yah (or female servant) of a lady at Agra, who ha%|^n > 
^?|toyage to sea in an English ship, and had there acquire^ a Jiltfe 
smeiitering of our tongue, was found, and this woman was appointed 
to act as an interpreter. Accordingly, on the evening of the 15th, 
ISi number of ladies were invited by Lady Amherst to attend on her in 
dress, at Mrs. Saunders’s house, where the interview took place. 
Jfht Hindoo ladies were at first timid and alarmed, but they very 
IHHn fi^tat their ease, and conversed with her Ladyship throu^ 
'^^^Mynterpretress. The interview lasted two hours j when, fe- 
leave, each of the Native ladies was presented with 
PllP^w^pices j and then they ]>Toceeded to invest Lady Amherst 
^lll|^|i|H||mily with the presents sent for them by the Byza BhyCk 
was first divested of the head-dress she wore, and a 
put on, richly adorned with the most costly diamonds, 
a superb diamond necklace, ear-rings, anklets, bracelets, and arm- 
lets of the same, valued at three lacs of rupees (or 30,000^. sterling). 
A complete set of gold ornaments, and another of silver, was then 
presented. Miss Amherst was next invested with a pearl neck- 
lace, valued at half a lac of rupees (,5,000Z. sterling), and other .orna- 
ments of equal beauty and costliness. Mrs. Saunders had a fine 
pearl necklace, and Miss Payne had also presents of value. The 
presents given on this occasion were valued at five lacs of rupees 
(or 50,000^. sterling). After this investiture the Native ladies took 
their leave. 


On the evening of the 16th, Lord Amherst and suite pjM4 a visit 
of ceremony to Row j oiv which occasion hiS[^|pi)rd 0 hip 

Invited all the ciifflServants, and all commandants of ^^tps, to 
accompany him. He was met by the Row at some distwwe from 
:Jbis tents, and was accompanied by Lady Amherst and family, who 
this occasion to return the visit of the Hindoo ladiw. , His 
Lordship and suite, after they were received in Hindoo RpW^s tenfs, 
?yrere treated with pawn and spices. His Lordship’s hat.wfts then 
out, and brought back, covered up on a tray with the'pt^ents, 
the Row uncovered it, and placed it on his Lordship’s head, 
x^rnapxented with the most splendid diamonds. His Lordship was 
thqn iiilested with jewels of great value, to the amount, it is said, 
of two lacs of rupees, (20,000^.) j and presents followed to each 
^n^ember of his suite. Lady Amherst, and the ladies of her family^ 
took this opportunity of retiring to the tents of the Hi|doo 

presents were again given, and a bag of 1000 ropees giv^ 
t9 ha Ladyship’s ayahs, (or female servants,) and 
ijne ihtopretress nyah. 
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Ori the 17|ll!'j|^is Lordship rSceived 'the farewell visits of H|ndo6 
Row andj^f & other chiefs j and on the 18th, in the evening, he 
proceeded on towards Futtypore Slkri, where he receives the Raiiti 
of (^ohud, and expects to meet Sir Charles Metcalfe ^ and fEQl|i 


thei^c^ he proceeds to Bhurtpore, where a most magnificent . 

tai&ient is preparing for his reception 3 and a deputation 
expected from Jeypoie, under Captain Lord. 

must confess I could not have supposed that even the Gove^ 
nor-General of India would have moved ^bout in the state observ^ 


by Lord Amherst ; the expense must be enormous 3 and if presents 
are made by the neighbouring states similar to those given at Agift 
by the deputations that were received there, the burthens to thf^^ 
must be a serious evil. 


'-'F ' 

The subject of presents, and more particularly to the ind 
family of a^jovcrnor-General, is one that merits the espee® at^U- 
tion of the Legislature in Europe. It is said that the#;:^e^%>t 
permitted to be taken, or if taken, that they are brought ;'tb' 
public account. Now, with respect to the presents given at Agra 
on the occasion mentioned, I know that sonic jewels which were 
presented were left in ])ossession of individuals 3 and one pearl 
necklace, which was sent to Mr. Stirling to be lodged in the 
Company’s treasury, was returned to the lady who sent it. Perhaps 
the giillant Secretary paid its value, and took tliis occasion to make 
a splendid present himhclf. It is to be lioped, at all events/‘that 
Government was no loser by the transaction. 

I understand that Sir Charles Metcalfe has, much to his honour, 
done away entirely witli the practice of receiving presents, in his 
intercourse with the Native States, and found no difficulty in con- 
ducting his great and im})orthnt duties without such aids. The 
Governor-General would confult his own (jfenity by imitating so 
disinterested an example 3 not that it can m supposed that his 
Lordship or his family would countenance the retaining of such 
valuable presents as these 3 but the appearance of the thing is 
certainly better dispensed with, if that (xui be done 3 and there is no 
doubt, but that while it continues, it is a source of peculation and , 
plunder tb the underlings of ollice who have the immediate chaf^^; 
of these valuables, often to a great amount. And when iiresehtd^ 
the amount of 50,()00L sterling arc made, even to ladies of the n^Sj 
exalted rank, the world will be very apt to be suspicious tfelr 
eventutd disposal. W' 






Negro Slavery. 


State of the Question between the British Government an^d th^ 
Planters of the West Indies. 

It is a proud thing for England that she was the first among the 
nations that stood up boldly, singly, and firmly to abolish that most 
odious ai)d abominable traffic, — the purchase and sale of human 
beings. When the earliest advocates of the helpless negro in this 
country first commenced their labours to free him from his cruel 
^ndition, the wishes of all good men accompanied their efforts, and 
Iney were hailed as true philanthropists, as the generous champions 
of ihe oppressed and unhappy slave. 'J’hcir first object was to 
abolish the Slave-Trade their next. Slavery itself; for, as it was 
emphatically observed by that excellent man, (Iranvill^ hiharp, at 
one of the meetings of the Abolition Committee, ^ As slavery was 
as much a crime against the Divine laws as the slave-trade, it be- 
came the duty of the Committee to exert themselves equally against 
the countenance of them both j and he did not hesitate to pronounce 
all present guilty before God for shutting those wdio were then slaves, 
all the world over, out of the ])ale of their ap])ioaching labours.’ 

This was the opinion of every member of that (’ommittee j but 
having a host of narrow-minded and bigotted opponents to contend 
with, they thought it belter to wave this latter object until they had 
gained the more important and ))rcssing one, — the abolition of the 
traffic. This, after }ears of protracted discussion, they did gain, 
and it was hoped by all the friends of humanity and justice that 
the planters of the M'est Indies being, as they thought, now de- 
prived of fresh im)Jortations, would turn their attention to the ame- 
lioration of the condition of the slaves already existing. But griev- 
ously were they disappointed; and little, indeed, did they know of 
those pampered sons of ISIammon, if they thought they would give 
up, for humanity’s sake, a single iota of their despotic and unjust 
power. The planters cited the law, and said, 'You cannot compel 
U8 to emancipate our slaves. All you can do, is to prevent us from 
selling to, or buying from, Eni^lishnien. You have no power over 
the slaves whidi we now possess, and wc will do as we have done 
in spite of you all. Wc will be tyrants still !’ I'hus, then, the case 
stands; and although the trade was abolished, the slavery still 
coDtinut|^ 

To remedy this crying evil, to jirevent our unfortunate fellow- 
creatures from being treated as brutes, to enlighten them by edu- 
cation, and to liberate them from the manifold miseries to \yjilich 
they "^re subjected, the ' ^<oeiety for the Mitigation and Gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British Dominions ’ was formed 
in year IB‘23. ‘ It was not to be wondered at,’ obseulfes an able 
but ^onj^mous writer, 'yet it was gratifying to observe, that its 
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founders and cb^^f supporters were the same philanthropists who had 
grown gref'in the former struggle, and who were still spared to us 
to direct and enlighten us by their experienced wisdom.’ Wilberforcaji ^ 
Clarkson, Allen, Smith, and many others, the tried friends of the 
cause^ are to be found in the names of the Committee. This 
Society has been indehitigably employed in directing the attentiotllif;; 
the public, in various ways, to the wrongs and miseries of the nigrb 
race : they have circulated a vast number of publications on the 
subject ; they have brought the subject repeatedly before Parliament;^ r 
and, above all, they have excited the indignation and ribaldry of the 
people who write in ‘John Pull,’ and ‘Blackwood.’ This we take^jt. 
to be the strongest proof of the justice of their cause, and the^' 
purity and uprightness of their intentions ; for the weapons which 
they make use of in this distressing, yet glorious, warfare, aro truth 
and reason,-;-weapons before which all panders to unjust power 
must eventually flee discomfited. 

But, although the exertions of this generous Committee Wefe 
unremitting, the result was far from being ])r()portionate. Still 
something was effected. Such of our readers as have felt interested 
in this important subject, cannot fiiil to remember the debate which"- 
ensued on Mr. Buxton’s motion, on the loth May, 1823. Mr. 
Buxton then stated, that the object which he and his friends wished 
to attain, was ‘ the extinction of blavery throughout the whole of the 
British dominions j not, however, by tlic rapid termination of that 
state, not the sudden emancipation of the negro, but by such pre- 
paratory measures, as, in a course of years, should, by fitting and 
qualifying the slave for the proper enjoyment of freedom, gradually 
conduct us to the annihilation of slavery.* 

To effect this blessed consiiiiiimation, Mr. Buxton adduced two 
propositions : First, ‘ That all, children of slaves, born after a 
certain period, to be then settled, should be free and, secondly, 

‘ that the condition of the slaves already existing should be imme- 
diately ameliorated, by the institution of various salutary and efficient 
regulations.’ With regard to the first, the Government, influenced, 
doubtless, by the importunities of the planters, refused to sanction 
such a measure ; and as to the second, it resoh ed on the most 
cautious mode of proceeding. Mr. Canning, its organ, as Foreign ' 
Secretary, admitted that many of Mr. Buxton’s suggestions were ' 
just and necessary, but too bold and straightforward ; he, therefore, ’ 
moved a series of resolutions, more calmly and* more gii|j|dedly 
expressed : 

‘ 1. That it is expedient to adopt effectual and decisive measureft 
for ameliorating the condition of the slave population in his 
Majesty’s colonies. ' 

' 2. Tha^ through a determined and persevering, but, at the 
same time. Judicious and temperate enforcement of such measures, 
this .House looks forward to a progressive improvement in the 
chawK^.of the slave population, such as may prepare them fof a 
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participation in those civil rights and privileges ^^ieh are enjoyed 
by other classes of liis Majesty’s subjects. ; % 

' 3 . That this House is anxious for the accomplishment of this 
purpose, at the earliest })eriod which shall be compatible 'with the 
well-being of the slaves themselves, with the safety of the colonies, 
and with a fair and equitable consideration of the interests of private 
property.’ 

The honourable Secretary, anticipating the unfavourable reception 
even of these tem])eratc resolutions by the ])lantcrs, and contem- 
plating some resistance on their pari, stated, ' I must add, that any 
■\viresistance which may be manifested to the expressed and declared 
wishes of rarliamcnt, — any resistance, I mean, which may partake, 
iJpt of reason, but of contumacy, — will create a case (a case, how- 
ever, which I sincerely trust will never occur) upon which his 
Majesty’s Government would not hesitate to come d(/wn to Parlia- 
ment for counsel’ 

, This debate, (of which a very accurate account is given in 
/ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ vol. ix.), not only elucidated 
most fully the views of the Abolition (Committee, but the feelings of 
the Government ; and none doubted but that these feelings were 
Sincere, or that the Government intended to act up to tlie pledge 
which it had given the country, and act, too, with manliness, 
promptitude, and decision. Has this been done ? Has the Govern- 
ment fulhlled its promise on this most important (piestion, to the 
full and perfect extent which the people had a right to expect ? We 
think not 3 but we shall see. 

As the result of this discussion of the slave question, an Order in 
Council was framed, fpr the purpose of being transmitted to the 
different colonies 3 and this order comprised the several measures 
which were proposed for amelior;lting the condition of the slave. 
Means were to be taken for securing the observance of the Sabbath 3 
the use, or rather the abuse, of the cart-whip was to be discontinued 3 
the flogging of women — a ])ractice which none but a brute could 
exercise — was to he abolished 3 the punishmeut of males, by their 
masters or drivers, was to be propCily regulated 3 marriage was to 
be encouraged, by considering such conlriict valid and honourable 3 
the sale of slaves was to be regulated — for this was still allowed, to 
allay, perhaps, the violence of the planters 3 the property of the 
slaves was to be protected, and their right of making bequests 
Soured 3 their evidence was to be admitted in courts of law, and 
every facility offered to manumission. 

Such was really the actual result of the good intentions of the 
Goy^rnmeut 3 and the island of 'rrinidad was the first colony des- 
tin^ for the execution of measures which humanity and justice so 
loudly called for. Why this comparatively small spot'Was selected, 
for the experiment, we know not, unless there was something like 
few on the parj of the Government, lest it sl^ould startle find exa^-^ 
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perate the Indian planters 3 for such was positivelfthe fact, 
as we shall see. No sooner had the order reached its destination, 
then its promulgation excited their anger to a degree which even 
the Government could not have anticipated. The framing and 
transmission of this official order was considered a great presumption 
on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers. The slave-owners seemed^^ 
to regard the discussion of this subject as the very height of incyper-^ 
tinence in the British Parliament, which could not be supposM to 
know any thing about the matter j and they, in their infinite wis“»„ 
dom and mercy, could not conceive what could induce any person 
to attempt to rescue others of their species from the misery, th^i, 
degradation, and the sulFerings of slavery. This was the feeling ' 
throughout the whole of the West Indian Colonics j for the mear 
sures which excited it were calculated to Interfere most materially 
with the pojver of the planters. Those of the island of Trinidad 
made very strenuous o])positlon to the enforcement of the order in 
Council, as pregnant with inevitable ruin to their interests ; ^ We 

have read (thus they remonstrate) with grief and dismay the order in 
Council, declared to be intended for the improvement of the condition 
of the slaves in the colonics j and we earnestly implore the Governor 
to stay the promulgation and execution of the order.’ The Governor# 
instructions, liowever, admitted of no hesitation ; and, in June 1824, 
the order was made public, and became the law of the island. 

The promulgation of this order brought forth from the affrighted 
planters a true confession of iheir benevolent estimation of the poor 
slaves. ‘ The order in Council ’ (say they) ‘ has made an entire 
revolution in the system under which slaves were heretofore go- 
verned and managed. Changes are always to be deprecated, espe- 
cially in a slave colony, where tjic whole of the slave population are 
deprived of their natural righls ^ and nothing but the force of habit, 
and a brutish indistinct idea of the superiority and fixed power of 
their masters, keep them in awe and subjection.’ Here is a fine 
confession, truly ! So the change from darkness to light — from the 
lowest depths of abject misery to a partici})ation in the common 
good and evil of human life — is to be deprecated, because it shakes 
tlie brutal power of the slave master, and adds a feeble ray of com- 
fort to the condition of the slave ! But this is not all : They ex- 
claim loudly and vehemently against the disuse of the whip j fiecausCf 
say they — because — (we blush almost while we write the Words)-^ 
its 2 ise is identijied with the existence of slavery* ! ^ , 

The planters of the other colonics are, if possible, still worse. In 
Barbadoes, where the slave-code is one of the most barbarous, in 
Demerara, in Jamaica, in fact, every where, the same hostility to 
the amendment of the slave’s condition exists, and ever will 
while such amendment is left to the selfish consideration of mosfe 
whose interest it is to " grind to the very dust of misery * the un- 
fortunate wretches whom fate has enslaved to them. In shor^ ^ 
nothing! tjan be exp^^ed from the Colonial Legisla^TOf mpst 
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look to the British Parliament for interference 5 and now that wa 
may expect a more liberal and, energetic Colonial Secretdlfy^than the 
late inefficient nobleman who so unfitly filled that office, we may 
hope that our dark-coloured fellow-creatures will come in for at 
least a portion of that protection which is afforded to the poorest of 
our species here. Let us bear in mind that negroes are men; 
maiw of them even intelligent and clever men 5 that a keen convic- 
tion^of their rights is spreading gradually, but surely, among them. 
Let us look to Hayti, and reflect upon the necessity of a speedy 
change in that system of cruelty and excessive bondage before it be 
.too late to stem the torrent of anarchy and insurrection. Let it not 
be said in after ages, that Kngland, of whom it is the boast to be 
considered the advocate of freedom all over the world, the glory of 
nations, the brave, the generous, and the free, has driven the co- 
lonies, which were won with the blood of her people, , to open and 
powerful rebellion. Above all, let it not be said, that she refused to 
finish and perfect the good and noble work which she bus begun. 
She has abolished the slave-trade j let her now abolish slavery, at 
least in those regions which are subject to her laws, and governed 
by her people. This will add another wreath to the laurels of her 
ftime j and, in the opinion of all good men, conduce more to her 
glory then if she had gained a hundred bloody contests. 


The Meeting of Kindred Spirits. 

We part 110 more ! the troubled stream 
Of life at length ’s soeurely pass’d. 

With joy wc Match’d thy closing .scene, 

And wish’d each ling’riijg pulse the last : 

Then flew to meet thee on this shore. 

And welcome with — we part no more 1 
We part no more I exidting thought ; 

llmv welcome tlii.s enchanting hour 1 
Tor tins Mith froipiont ease we’ve sought, 

For this long deck’d our loveliest bower. 

(’ome, wreatli our roses, thither soar. 

Remember, u e shall part no more ! 

B'e part no more ! alas, how frail 
' Tliat earthly pledge we fondly gave, 

’T\\ a.s scarcely spoken, ere the wail 
Funereal rose above the grave ; 

Snob ])ahgs again we ne’er (leplorc, 

For liere, indeed, we part no more ! 

We part no more ! thy censer bring 
And charge with sweets this vale supplies, 

Then snreaathy new unpractised wing, 

And let us cleave the azure skies. 

To where yon Seraph band adore 
The power that says— we part no more I 

Graham*^ Tovky Soulh Evxtas. 



' ERtJPTtON OF A Volcano in the Interior of Sumatra.% 

, 

Until within a very few years, the interior of the great island of 
l^umatra has remained almost entirely unknown to Europeans, 
though they have traded for three centuries on its coasts j that pirt 
of the country, in particular, which is on many accounts the. most 
interesting, has been till lately covered, as it were, with a Ikil of 
the deepest obscurity ; namely, the centre of the island, once thei 
chief seat of the great Malay empire of jMcn.'ingkabau, the autho- 
Fity of which was anciently recognized over the whole of Sumatra^ 
and even in many of the adjacent countries. 

This region was never visited by Europeans until the year 1818, 
when Sir Stamford Rallies, at that time the chief British authority 
on Sumatrd, accompanied by liady Rallies and a large suite, first 
crossed the lofty mountains that had till then formed an insurmount- 
able barrier to European research in that quarter, and penetrated 
into the Manangkabau country 3 thus effecting an undertaking before 
considered iiiq)racticable.t 

But for circumstances which it is needless to mention here, t|ie 
writer of this would have made one of the first party of Europeans 
that entered the country in question, which had long been to him an 
object of curiosity. It fell, however, to his lot, three years after- 
wards, to contribute to the establishment of European influence 
there 3 in the performance of which duty he made some stay in a 
region, the physical and political condition of which had till then 
been only the subject of conjecture. 

Among the interesting obscj'vations which the writer had thus the 
opportunity of making was, tlje crujffion of a great volcanic moun- 
tain, named by the natives (par exccllenccj Guming Ber Api, or the 
Fiery Mountain, which took place while he was a few miles from 
its base, near Bagar Uyong, once a city of importance, and the 
capital of Mcnankahaii, 

This mountain is situated in the formerly rich and populous pro- 
vince of Tana Datar, or the hvel country, which, in the year 1821, 
was annexed to the Nctherland possessions on Sumatra. It does 
not form part of a continued chain, but stands alone in l|fty gran- 
deur, its base only being connected with another high mountain 3 its 
summit, which may he seen from sea at a great distance, is esti- 
mated to he upwards of twelve thousand feet i^Bove the level of the 


* From the ‘Bengal Chroiiicle’ of January 7, 182^. 
f A very interesting journal of this tour, from the able pen of Sir 
Stamford KalBes himself, may he found in the third number of the ‘In- 
vestigator,^ published in January 1821. It contains the only correct de- 
scription of the country that has hitherto appeared in print, 
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sea : a tjiick forest covers nearly the whole of the dcibuhtainy , except 
towards the base, ^^leve it gradually shelves off towards the - plain, 
in gentle slopes, which, having been cleared of wood, are covered 
with cultivation and the dwellings of the natives. It forms, £^lto-' 
gether, a most grand and beautiful picture, combining at one view, 
the sublime and solitary magnificence of nature, with the humbler 
yet pleasing appearances of human habitation and industry. 

Tl|^ volcano has now but one crater, which is situated at its 
western extremity, very near the summit j this is said constantly to 
emit smoke, although it is not always perceptible, the top being 
frequently enveloped in clouds. Subterranean noises arc often heard 
to proceed from it, but an eruption rarely happens. 

That witnessed by the writer took place on the 23d July, 1822, 
soon after six o’clock in the morning, when the column of smoke, 
which for some days previous had been larger than usual, was sud- 
denly observed to increase considerably ; the sky at this time was 
remarkably bright and unclouded, affording a clear uninterrupted 
view of the whole outline of summit j the smoke, which is generally 
white or of a light colour, now became darker in hue, as it increased- 
its volumes, mixed with ashes, and spread itself in large masses on 
all sides, until the entire upper half of the mountain, and the sky 
above it to a great height, were covered with immense rolling clouds 
of smoke and ashes, of a very dark grey colour ^ these partially 
concealed the dames, which, however, could be distinctly seen 
through them at intervals, in appearance something like vivid and 
continued Hashes of lightning, but of a dark red colour. Showers of 
stones, some of them of great size, were at the same time thrown up 
to an immense height in the air, and fell down the sides of the moun- 
tain. During tliis lirst stage of the eruption, the volcano never 
ceased to emit a sound resembling that of heavy artillery, or rather 
of a tremendous thunder-storm at some distance ; the combined 
effect of the whole was grand and awful, and presented a striking 
contrast with the ])eaceful beauty of the surrounding country, partly 
glowing with all the s[)1cndour of a trojiical sunrise, which was 
gradually dispersing the fleecy clouds of \apour that still hung their 
^^wy veil over the lower valley. 

Allrthcse symptoms lasted with unabated violence for about a 
qt^rter qt;*n hour, when tlie projection of stones, and the subter- 
r^an sSind began to de( rea^e, and continued to subside very' gra- 
dually, during the next two hours. At about half past eight they 
ceased entirely j butsthc thick dark smoko and clouds of ashes con- 
tinued to be emitted during the whole day, and part of the following 
night ; while, at times, the red gleams of fire w ere again descerni- 
ble, particularly ifftcr dark. 

, During the subsequent days, the column of smoke was larger 
and .darker in colour than usual j and at night glimpses of the flame 
It Were of^en observed, for a moment, rising above the crater, It 
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nearly a week before these syiO^itoms entirely sulilded> and tW ' 
column ofr smoke again presented its usual appearance. • ‘ 

The' weather had been remarkably dry for some time previous TO 
the eruption, though a little rain had fallen two nights before it 
occurred j the days had been exceedingly hot, and the nights very 
cold 5 the thermometer, in the shade, had generally risen aboU^t 
twenty degrees between sunrise and noon ; ranging, at six in tte 
morning, from 65 to 68 degrees, and at twelve o’clock, froiif 85 
to 87 degrees j just before the eruj)tion, however, it had reached 7V 
degrees, which was unusual at that hour. ' i 

This eruption caused no such dreadful calamities as those which, 
occasionally follow similar ones on the neighbouring island of Java, 
where large villages, extensive plantations, and thousands of human 
beings, have sometimes been destroyed by these convulsions of nature. 
It is true that the })opulation, generally speaking, is not so dense on 
Sumatra ; but the spot in question forms an exception, the decli- 
vities and base of the mountain being thickly studded with villages, 
and covered with fields of rice, coffee, kc . ; the crops on some of 
these were destroyed or injured by the showers of pumice-stone and 
volcanic ashes, or rather dust, which fell on the ground in immense 
([uantities, and were carried by the wind to a great distance j this 
dust was nearly imi)alpable, of a whitish grey or dun colour, with 
a sulphureous smell. ^ 

A short time after the eruption, sickness became very prevalent 
among the troops stationed in the country, and also, but in a less 
degree^ with the natives, which by some was considered as a con- 
se(|ucnce of tliat event, in the supposition that the atmosphere had 
become impregnated with the sulphureous dust and vapours. 

A few days before the eruption, a detachment of Netherlands 
troops had posted themselves* on a hill near the volcano, where 
they were occupied in erecting temporary barracks, &c., when 
it took place ; they retreated, on the alarm being given, to a short 
distance j but as no injury was done to their buildings, they sooa 
returned. 

In clear weather, after the eruption, a distinct change was visible^i. 
in the external formation of the peak in which the crater is situated j, 
this might be accounted for by the accumulation of stone^and lava/ 
or the partial falling in of the earth, or by the burning of iBe wood^^! 
perhaps all these causes were combined. 

The writer of this was desirous of making,^^ attempt to asc^tkl 
to the crater, in order to observe the effects of the eruption more 
nearly and in detail j but the natives, whose ass^tance was indis- 
pensable, were very averse to join in the undertaking, which, 
whether from superstitious motives, or their characteristic apathy,, 
they declare to be impracticable : this difficulty might perhaps have 
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been surmounted, had it been the only one j but, unfortunately, it 
was combined with the disturbed state of the country, owing, to the 
civil war then raging, a press of official and private occupations, and 
a very bad state of health, which altogether deprived the writer of 
the means of satisfying his curiosity. 

According to the accounts of the natives, there had been no erup- 
tion for fifteen years ])rec'cding, when a similar one occurred, about 
the eoinrnencenient of the revolution in Menangkabau, caused by 
the Pedries. Of tliat event, and the subseipient wars and calamities, 
the preceding eruption was, agreeably to Indian sujierstition, con- 
sidered an omen ^ while that here described was looked upon by 
many as a token of the apiiroacliing cessation of those ravages 
which for years bad desolated a most beautiful and fertile country. 

About two months after the eruption an earthquake took place, 
the most violent witnessed by the writer during his stay in the East: 
it was much more severe, and of longer duration, in the Menang- 
kabau country than in the maritime districts, and particularly so in 
that tract of land lying near the (juiiung Her Api, and between that 
and the Gunung 'J'allang, another volcanic mountain at some dis- 
tance, in the province of Tiga Bias. It is this circumstance that 
induces the mention of the earthquake here, as it may possibly fur- 
nish an illustration of the connection supposed by some to exist be- 
tween these phenomena. In the tract alluded to, the shocks were 
sensibly felt, at intervals of an liour to an hour and a half, during 
nearly a whole day and a night, accom[)anicd by a strange deep 
subterranean sound, which seemed to proceed from the two v^anoes 
alternately ; no eruption, however, took place on this occasion from 
cither of them. It must be remarked thtit the Talking only emits 
smoke at times, and that no eruptionjias occurred from it for a con- 
siderable period. In the ncighhourhqod of the sea only three severe 
shocks, and some slighter ones, were experienced, which caused no 
injury j while, in the interior, some of the stockades and temporary 
fortifications thrown up by the troops were considerably damaged, 
the rivers were swollen to a great height, large trees were thrown 
down, the earth opened in several places, and in one spot an isolated 
native dwelling, with its surrounding patch of garden, was entirely 
swallowed up. 

The Bfr Aj)i furnishes pure sulphur in abundance, of which the 
natives avail themselves in tlie manufacture of their gunpowder. 
Several rivers and streams have their sources in this mountain, and 
mineral springs, supposed to proceed from it, are found in many 
parts of the neighbourhood ^ the most remarkable of these afe found 
at Pirangan, situated between Pagar Uyong and the Ber Api, but 
nearer to tlie latter. Two of these springs* are hot, and the water 


* They are mentioned in Marsden’s History of Sumatra. 
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has^ a strong of sulphur, with an unpleaslht^ sickly tasfe. 
Unfortunately the writer had no means of anafyzing their contents, 
but they appeared to be strongly impregtiated with iron. The wafer 
issues, in a streaming state, from apertures in the rock, and falls 
into a rude kind of basin, which has been roughly hewn out of it : 
close to these runs a stream of very cold and clear water. 

These springs arc used by the natives as a remedy for various dis- 
orders, the water being sometimes taken internally, but more fre- 
quently applied as a hath j the effect of the warm springs, in thfe 
way, is very weakening to the patient, partly, perhaps, from hiS 
being carried to the spot down a rather steep declivity, at the bottom 
of which the springs are situated. The place derives from them the 
names of Jyer Angus, or Warm Watery Pdnehuran Tuju, or the 
Seven Conduits j and Mamlbjan Rajo, or the King’s Hath. The 
latter seems to confirm the general supposition, that, in times of 
remote antiquity this was the site of the capital, ajid that hefe was 
founded the empire of Meiiangkabuu, which afterwards became so 
powerful, and is considered the ]>arent stoc k of all the Malay nations 
and tribes dispersed over the Indian Archipelago. 


Inscription on tiir Tojih of ('rEoium Charles Canning, * IN 
Kensincjton Churcii-vard. 

Father, the late lamented Prime Minister of England.) 

Thoitcjh short tliy sj)!iii, yc't Ilouveii’s iinseurclihl decrees, 

Wliicdi made that slmrton’d span one lom^ disease. 

In chastenin!(, niereifnl.i^ave anq)le scope 
For mild redeemino- virtqps, — Faith and ilopo. 

Meek Resignation, pious Charity; 

And, since this world was not (he world for time, 

Far from tliy ]>ath, removed with ])artial care, 

Strife, Glory, Gain, and Pleasure’s llowery snare. 

Bade Earth’s temptations pass thee harmless by. 

And fix’d on Heaven tliine iinaverted eye. 

0 ! mark’d from birth, and nurtur’d for the skies ! 

Ill yontli, with more than Learning’s wisdom wise, 

As sainted martyrs, patient to endure, 

Simple us iinwean’d infancy, and pure 
Pure frotn all stain, save that of human clay, 

Which Christ’s atoning blood liath wash’d Away ; 

By mortal sufferings now no more oppress’d, 

Mount, sinless spirit ! to thy destined rest : 

While I — reversed our nature’s kindlier dooiDf— 

Pour forth a father’s sorrows on thy tomb. 


* Who died at the age of nineteen. 



Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 


. The question at issue between Dr. Young, on the part of Engi 
land, and Mons. Champollion, on the part of France, as to the 
priority and extent of discovery made by each in the deciphering 
and reading the Egyptian hieroglyphics, has been already sufficiently 
Hgitated. But the greater question, as to how much has really been 
done in this undertaking, whether by one or both parties, has not 
received the attention it deserved. Yet few subjects of antiquariaa 
research, and especially belonging to countries of the East, can 
possess greater interest than this. The chief drawback to its study 
has hitherto been the diflicultics under which it had to be pursued j 
but now that the path has been cleared of so many of its obstruc- 
tions by the labour of others, much of the previous objection is 
removed. 

In two recent numbers of ^ Le Bulletin Univcrsel,’ is presented a 
summary of the result of Mons. Champollion’s discoveries in this 
intricate yet interesting study j which, but for a pressure of other 
matter, we should have given in our preceding Number. It is 
still, however, new to most English readers j and knowing the 
interest that is felt, in India especially, on subjects connected with 
the remains of a country which may be said to form a connecting 
link between AVestern Euroi)e and Eastern Asia, and which it is 
likely to become more and more the practice of Indians retoning 
to their native country to visit in their route, we give a traiisiation 
of Mons. Chanq)ollion’s ‘Apercu’ entire 3 and shall be gratified at. 
finding the attention of our countrynien in the East thereby more 
earnestly directed toward the ^ land of wonders,’ of whose hitherto 
mysterious signs and symbols it treats. The Frencli writer says : 

'Those persons who have taken the trouble to read the different 
works in which I have detailed the series of my discoveries in the 
graphic system of the ancient Egyptians, know the means, in every 
respect conforming to the strictest rules of philological criticism, 
which have led to the collection of some most important data, on 
subjects on which we scarcely dared to entertain a hope of ever 
receiving light. In this place, therefore, I shall content myself 
with acknowledging the encouragement I have received from iill 
quarters j and I ap})ly this term to the ejigerness of several learned 
foreigners to associate themselves with the result of these researches, 
since this eagerness on the part of men in other respects sufficiently 
distinguished, cannot be other than an additional evidence in favour 
of the truth of the discoveries. The late King was moved by hiR 
ki^Qwn love of learning to honour me with his protection ; and as 
it appeared that the study of the original monumenfs could 
^plone extend and pomplete the fundamental data, it was (I have 
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pleasure in taking tliis opportunity of stating it) in^at enlightened 
love for the arts, and for the monuments of antiquity, which ^tin- 
guishes the Duke de Blacas, and in that effectual support which he 
has ever afforded to the study of them, that I found invalu?fble 
resources, more espccitilly in the E^piian collection, which from 
that moment he began to form, for the sole purpose of furthering 
my researches. At this day, the royal munificence leaves scarcely 
any thing to be desired. By the care of the Duke de Doudeauville 
and of the Vicomte de llochefoucault, worthy instruments of th# 
generous intentions of the King, a magnificent Egyptian museum, , 
and a chair of Egyptian archa;ology, are established at the Louvre# 
Literature, grateful for such benefits, will appreciate this new boon 
from our iiionarch ) and by those important endowments, the 
ancient Egypt of the Pliaroahs is become, as it were, an appendage 
to the crown of France. 

Nothing remains, then, for the learned of France but to explore, 
and by their labours to reajj their harvest from this vast and fertile 
field of history, committed to their care by royal solicitude, ever 
zealous to maintain the high rank and the just renown of France 
among lettered nations. 

A rapid view of the ])rincipal results, the produce of only a few* 
years of study, will be sulUcient to convince all enlightened men 
how much this rich field })romises, and is capable of producing. 
The entire system of the liieroglyphical alphabet is founded on the 
comparative analysis of the proper names of the Greek and Roman 
sovereigns inscribed upon the grand edifices of Egypt. It is 
natural, therefore, to commence the summary of the historical 
information scattered over the vast ruins which cover the banks 
of the Nile, by first selecting that which is preserved to us gn 
monuments constructed by F^’yptian hands, and in the strict rules' 
of pure Egyptian art, although the soil which bore them was fit 
the time under foreign domination, —that of the Greek kings or of 
the Homan emperors. Under the sceptre of the descendants of 
Ptolemy Lagus, as under the sword of the successors of Augustus, 
Egypt, deprived of political liberty, preserved all her religious insti**- 
tutions. The attachment of the people to their ancient national 
usages struggled with a victorious persevenince against the enter- 
prises of an^ usurped power, which often displayed itself only in acts 
of violence and cruel exactions. Magnificent temples were built or 
decorated with rich sculptures during this long term of subjugation; 
and although these immense constructions were owing entirely to 
the devotion of the citizens, the name of the reigning sovereign was 
constantly im^pribed on all the portions of these edifices, as the de- 
corations wel^lifeDompleted. The portrait even of the Greek king, 
or of the Roman emperor, under whose government a portion of 
the temple had been finished, was sculptured on it j this was con- 
formable with the ancient usages of Egypt, which, ip the days of ^ 
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her liberty, ha^ never ceased to consider the faittOiea Of Its prince* 
as branches from a celestial scion, and had always confounded in one 
worship, its gods, and the king who had to represent them on 
earth. 

Thus, in studying the bas-reliefs, and the colossal inscriptions, 
which cover the columns, the architraves, the friezes, the ceilings, ' 
the cornices, in fact, all the surfaces, whether interior or exterior, 
of an Egyptian temple, we read successively the royal legends of 
the sovereigns under whose reign the various architectural members 
were executed. Every one of the grand cdiiices of Egypt is then, 
in some sort, a book of history, wliich ])reservcs the names and 
Succession of the kings ; and in all, the images of the princes are 
drawn witli so much care and nicety, that we cannot doubt but that 
these sculptures present us with real portraits. This remark, how- 
ever, we apply only to the bas-reliefs representing Fharctohs, that is 
to say, kings of Egyptian race j for the portraits without number 
which relate to foreign sovereigns, the Roman em{)erors, for in- 
stance, neither recal to us their individual physiognomy, nor their 
true costume. The Cicsars, as well as the Ptolemies, arc all, with- 
out exception, clothed in Egyptian garb, and are adorned with the 
insignia, as well as with the titles, of the ancient kings of the 
country, and their names alone reveal a foreign origin. It seems 
also to have been the study of Egyptian arts to blind the eyes of 
the people to the subjugation of the country. 

The most recent historical name, among all those which we have 
read, either on original monuments, or on faithful drawings Wtuight ' 
to Europe by travellers, is that of the Emperor Commodus, in- 
scribed on the small temple of Contra Latopolis. This edifice, of a 
very bad style, has all the signs oft.the decline of Egyptian art. 
The name of the unworthy son of Idarcus Aurelius appears four 
times in the legends of a monument, which the love of system had 
carried back to an e])och so remote as to be beyond the limits of 
the historical a?ra. We allude to the famous zodiac of Esn^, which 
has been considered as anterior by many ages to that of Denderah, 
the date of which was determined on grounds ecpially light. Thus, 
one of the first results from the application of our hieroglyphic 
alphabet, has been to establish, that the most modern imperial name 
is found precisely on the dedications of that Egyptian monument 
which was regarded as the most ancient. 

The legends of the immediate predecessors of Commodus, Marcus 
Aurelius, and his colleague, Lucius V erus, adorn the cornice of one 
of the small temples which look on the isle of Rhiloe, on the fron- 
tier of ancient Ethiopia, an aspect remarkably j|jpturesque, on 
^epunt of the unlooked for mixture of ])rodigies df art with the 
prciductions of nature, on a soil scorched by the heats of the tropics* 
of the p^yloJ of the island itself, which abounds in menu- 
the memory of the virtuous Autonine, Whose re* 
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vered ntone adorns klso the eastern propylon at Den^erah. Oiliatr 
hieroglyphical inscriptions prove that under this Emperor repairs 
were made in certain portions of the palace of Medinet Abou, at 
Thebes j while in the middle of thf desert, in the Oasis of ® 
Khardjeb, the temples of Kassr-Zayyan, and of Dousch-el-Kala, 
were dedicated to the god Ammon, in the name of Antoninus Piust 
The sojourns in Egypt of the Emperor Hadrian, during the 
thirteenth year of his reign, must have been commemorated by 
numerous monuments j but if we except the town of Antino?, en- 
tirely of Greco- Roman architecture, the edifices of which have been 
lately destroyed by barbarous speculators, Egypt preserves the 
memory of Hadrian only on some bas-reliefs of the temples of Den* 
derah, and of the little temple of Esne j but Rome possesses an 
obelisk, that of jMonte Pincio, the hieroglyphic inscriptions of which 
explain for what it was destined. It was raised in honour of the 
celebrated favr)urite Antinous, in the name of Hadrian and of the 
Empress 8abina, rendered unha})py by the favour in which this 
young Greek stood with the adopted son of Trajan. 

To this last mentioned Emperor anti([uity gave the surname ofPa- 
rictarius, because his name was to be seen on all the monuments con- 
structed or repaired during his reign. Egypt also bears witness to this 
innocent weakness in so excellent a ])rince 3 for his legend and liis 
various titles are sculj)tiired iu bieroghphie characters, on the bas- 
relief and architectural ornaments of a great number of edifices, 
amt>ng which we may cite the temples of Philoe, of Ombos, of 
Esn^, aiM of Den derah. 

No monument of Eg)[)tian st}le, whieli has come to my know- 
ledge, has the name of Nerva3 but those of the two Emj)erors of^ 
the Flavian family, especially that of Domitian, are repeated on the^ 
edifices of Philoe, Syene, Esne,* and Dendercdi, and in the inscrip- 
tions on the obelisks which adorn the Piazza Navona at Rome. 
Two other obelisks, erected in honour of Domitian, existed for- 
merly in the town of Eeneventum : the only one which is at this 
day standing is formed of fragments 5 but during my stay in that 
town, I succeeded in finding some other large blocks, from which, in 
connection with those which form the obelisk at present standing^ 

I have been able to make restorations nearly entire of the two ancient 
obelisks. These monuments, as the hieroglyphic legends attest, 
Were executed in Egypt by the orders of the Roman Prefect, Lucius 
Rufus Beneventinus, for the purpose of being placed before a temple 
dedicated to the goddess Isis, in the town of Beneventimi 5 for the 
preservation of the Emperor Domitioii, the friend of titi himaH 
race, the mundane god, and tchose name is all gracious, saith the 
Original text. The titles of honour of Titus are much less pompous 
and more simple, for the very reason, perhaps, that he was more 
deserving 3 and it is at the extrein.ty of the desert, jjO the Oesis o( 
Dakhiel, where his beneficence reached, that we §0 t(^liook 
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for a monument sacred to the memory of this niodet of ^S^erow. 
Perhaps also Ms name may be found at the end of the legends of 
Vespasian, his father, sculptured in the portico of the grand temple 
of Esne. 

The short and troubled reigns of Vitellius, of Otho, and of Galba, 
have left but few traces on the monuments of Egypt, but a vast 
number of bas-reliefs of the temples of Philoe and Ashraounein 
prove that the decoration of them was finished under the reign of 
Nero ] as were also very important parts of the great temple of 
Benderah, among which we shall })articularly specify the little 
edifice constructed on the platform, an edifice become celebrated for 
4he circular zodiac sculptured on the ceiling j but this zodiac contains 
the imperial legend of Nero, under whose reign it was executed, as 
were also the surrounding bas-reliefs. This zodiac, therefore, is not 
anterior to the 37th year of our lera; and that of Esn^, which was 
supposed to be some hundred of years more ancient, is, on the con- 
trary, a century and a half more recent, — Commodus, in whose 
name it is consecrated, not having assumed the imperial purple till 
the year 180 of Christ. We read also on the edifices of Esn^, 
Denderah, and Philoe, the names and titles of the predecessors of 
Nero, Claudius, Caius, and Tiberius : but the most ancient parts 
of some of these temples, as well as many monuments in Nubia, 
bear the imperial legend of Augustus, wlio reduced Egypt under 
Roman dominion. 


It follows from this summary view that under the empire of the 
Caesars the Egyptian worship was publicly exercised, and that it 
retained all its exterior eclat, since edifices of such consequence as 
-those of Esne, Denderah, i’hiloc, and Ombos, were decorated with 
these same bas-reliefs which are become at this day real historical 
^repertories. All these facts condemn in a positive manner another 
opinion hazarded on grounds too slight, which not long since would 
have assigned to all the Egyptian constructions adorned with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions, a date anterior to the conquest of the Persians. 
The hieroglyphic system of characters ever continued to be the 
monumental writing of the Egyptians to the time of their final con- 
version to Christianity. Contentiug ourselves with giving in a 
decisive manner, by the interpretation of imperial dedications in- 
scribed on these monuments, the precise epoch of their different 
parts, we shall leave to the able architects, Iluyot and (iau, the task 
of showing in what degree Roman influence became fatal to Egyp- 
tian art, which, under a foreign yoke, gradually lost its primitive 
purity gnd originality. 


Already the domination of the Greeks, which preceded , that of 
the^ Romans, had acted, and in the same direction, on the arts of 
dPlgypt. The examination of the buildings, and of the sculpture^ of 
^8 epoch, establishes iiicontrovertibly against the opinion of Wiuck- 
and school, that so far was Egyptian art from «^pro(^ing 
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tlie conmtioioal forms ancf^e Wu ffeaf^iceived/lay the 
that' <liS%ontet^ffition of the chefs (f’ceinjjie of Br|Aeh 
admitting thdt'they ever became objects of study dili emulatm-to| 
Egyptian artists, had no other eflFect jthan to remove the Egyptian ^ 
sculpture from that simple imitatiol^ local nature, which so 
nen% distinguishes all the productions of ancieht style, except the 
architectural decorations. We may add, besides, that observing 
eyes, comparing Egyptian monuments of the Romans with thbse 
of the Greek epoch, discover a degree of decline much less marked 
in the latter than in the former j and the difference is most sensible^ 
on those monuments which are so far back as the age of the first 
Lagides. 

The number and importance of the edifices founded or decorated 
under the descendants of Ptolemy Lagus, one of the generals who 
took a share of the empire of Alexander, display the dexterous and 
wise policy*of these Greek kings, who, in order to establish their 
thrones and acquire popularity in a country so foreign to Greek 
manners as was Egypt, left entire liberty to the religious belief, to 
the public worship, and to the customs of a people whom the chances 
of war had placed under their dominion. 

As well as the portraits of the Emperors, those of the Lagic Kings 
are to be recognised, intermingled with the figures of the gods, in 
the bas-reliefs which adorn several temples of Egypt ; and history 
is more really interested in collecting the Egyptian inscriptions 
which bear the dates of the reigns of these (Ircek Kings, since the 
annals of this dynasty, uncertain in many points, have need of 
being confirmed by evidence the most decisive possible, — that of the - 
public edifices. The discovery of the titles and names of the Cses^rs 
on the temples of Egy])t, although it has put an end to somet^ 
weighty discussions, could no?, in tact, be of such advantage to the 
study of history, as the usefiil application of the hieroglyp'^^ 
alphabet to the dedications of the constructions anterior to 
senatds consiiltum which united Egypt to the Roman empire. 

One of the first fruits of this application has been to replace on| 
the canon of the Egyptian kings the name of a young princej 
cruelly punished for* the unfortunate lustre of his birth, — we mean ^ 
the son of the Dictator, Julius Caesar, and of the celebrated Cleo-V; 
patra. This infant, the last shoot of the royal branch of La^a, f 
and who boasted for his father the first of the Emperors, bore the 
name of Ptolemy Ctesar, as if announcing to unfortunate Egypt her ji 
passage from the Greek to the Roman rule. A stele, in two 
guages, in the Museum of Turin, lately interpreted, confirms 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions alone had already informc«| us, of thef 
of Ptolemy Ccesar, under the tutelage of his mother, Cleopatra, 
These two names conjoined are to be read, in fact, among the^ 
ments of the grand temple of Denderah j and> as they appear in the- 
most -Ottcient of the dedications, it is not advaaeinfir too 
' Herald, rdlM 21 



attribute the foundatidn of this ma^ihcent edihcei eon«Q(fated 
the Oodd^ss Athyr, the Egyptian Venus, to a queen to 
in disguis ng her able policy under the charm of the tedntjtiorti 
and attractions of love. ■ 

The names of the,Lagides, tie contemporaries or associated 6t thU 
Cleopatra, after her father, Ptolemy Dionysius, are rarely to be found 
dn the great Egyptian edifices. The very short duration of the 
reigns of those princes, and the troubles inseparable from the insta- 
bility of the throne, ])recliided, in fact, the undertaking great pUbliC 
works j but the legends of the two Ptolemies, surnamed Alexand^, 
are to be read in the great tem})lc of Ombos, and still more 
quently on tliat of Edfou. On the latter we find, likewise, dedica- 
tions inscribed in the name of a queen hitherto unknown to history, 
— the wife of I’tolemy Alexander I., Berenice, whose existence and 
rank are confirmed by two civil contracts now in the Turin Muscuttti 
dated in the ICth year of the reign of Ptolemy Alexander and of 
the Queen Berenice, (Gods, Pliilometores.) Two similar manu- 
scripts, in the Uoyal Museum of Paris, attest the tutelage under 
which the early years of this prince were passed, and that he put att 
end to it by a matricide. The last mentioned contracts bear date 
the 15th year of the Queen Cleopatra Evergetes l*hilometer, the 
mother of Ptolemy Alexander Philometer, who then reckoned the 
twelfth year of his reign. The Edfou monument presents likewise 
the royal legends of Ptolemy Soter II., the predecessor of Alex- 
ander I., and like him, at once a king and the slave of an ambitioug 
mother, who liad her name inserted in the public acts together with 
those of her children, whom her caprice called to the throne and. 
drove from it in turn. Tliis is corroborated by a contract preserved 
in the Iloyal Aluseum of France, and executed in the 4th year of 
this Queen and of Ptolemy 8oter II. 

Two other existing Egyptian coiltracts must be referred to this 
same epoch of revolutions : they are dated in the eighth year of a 
Ptolemy and of a Queen (leopatra, surnamed Tryphtena, whose 
radstence is a new fact, requiring explanation, in the annals of the 
Lagides. 

The monuments of Egyptian style referable to the reign of Ever- 
getes IL, and successively to his two wives, Cleopatra, his niece> 
and Cleopatra, his sister, are also numerous. There are> at PhlloC, 
the temple of Athyr, or Venus, consecrated in the names of Ever- 
getes II., and of his second wife, Cleopatra) who, in the sequel, will 
appear rather the tyrant than the mother of the kings ISoter IL and 
Alexander I. j and at Ombos and at Edfou divers parts of temples 
begun undif the preceding kings. 

’ The palace of Karnac, lastly, a monument of the magnificetice of 
the Pharaohs, exhibit restorations made by Evergetes IL 5 but the 
'^^ks of the Lagic king are easily to be distinguished by thei^ 
and awkwd style from the sculptures of a moire anebsht 



dat«. ^ttperstitiovu ba he cruel, Bvergeies thought, 
to expiate his crimes by acts of religious piety. ThQ^re is 8ti]l^|^%a 
read on a vast slab of granite, placed against the eastern entmoe 
of the great temple of Philog, a long hieroglyjdiic inscription, dated 
the 34th year of this prince’s reign, the donation made to the 
temple of a vast cultivated domain, situate in the vicinity of Syene, 
in acknowledgment of the benefits which he has, he says, received 
from his father, the god Osiris, and from his mother, the goddess 
Isis, sovereign lords of Philoe. ^ 

Contracts, bearing date in the reigns of Philometer, are almost 
as numerous in the collections of Europe as those of the reign of 
Evergetes II., his brother and successor. These have confirme4 
the ephemeral reign of an infant, Ptolcmy-Eupater, the son of the 
King Philometer, and who was assassinated by his uncle, when this 
unnatural relative seized on the throne. Of the time of Philometer 
is the dedication of the great temple of Ombos to the gods, Arofirls 
and Sevek, the Apollo and Saturn of the Egyptians. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, the lather of the two kings of whom we have 
just spoken, and the Queen, his wife, Cleopatra of Syria, dedicated 
one of the temples at Philod to the god Imouth, the son of Phtha, 
a divinity assimilated, by dedicatory inscriptions in (ireek, to the god 
Asclepius, the Escula})ius of the Latins. The dedication of the 
temple of Edfou to the god Arotiris is also in the reign of this prince, 
and to the same epoch belong several deeds in the Royal Museum 
of Paris, whicli repeat the whole i)rotocol of the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Rosetta, the source of all the knowledge hitherto acquired 
an the graphic system of ancient Egypt. 

The temple of Antioopolis is of the date of the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopatcr, and of Arsinoe, his wife, the mother of Epiphanes. The 
old palaces of Karnac and Luxor, at Thebes, were repaired 
during the reign of this Ptolemy Philopater j and it is his prede- 
cessor, Evergetes 1., to whom are to be ascribed the bas-relieftl of 
the grand triumphal gate which excite extraordinary admiration 
even among the monuments of this ancient capital of Egypt. 

Evergetes 1. ac(juired celebrity by hi^ grand military expeditions 
in Asia and Africa, anQ by conquests ; the pom})ous enumeration of 
which is preserved by the Greek inscription ot the monument of 
Adulis. That inscription proves (hat this J'tolemy extended (he 
dominion of Egypt towards tlie south ; and, in fact, his is the first 
name of a Lagic king to be found, above the first cataract, on the 
monuments of Nubia. It is to be read, among other places, on the; 
sculptures of the temple of Dakkb, the ancient Pselcis. Rut many 
of the bas-reliefs of this edifice are anterior to those wlSfch record 
the names of Evergetes I. and of his wife Berenice, the queen, who, 
associating her votive offerings with the military works of h«^ 
husband, saw her hair placed among the constellations by tht 
flatUry of the Greek ostrpnomers of Alexandria! I'hese same 
/' 2 12 
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reliefs, which, in point of situation, immediately precede thp^ on 
WhiQiHhe Lagic king is figured, represent the honidj^ renjlered to 
the gods of the' temple by a king, an entire stranger to the family 
of the Ptolemies ; and yet the style of the former of these sculptiif^ 
does not bespeak an epoch tbuch antecedent to the latter. It iS 
this unknown king whose hieroglyphic name can only be pro** 
nounced Erkamen or Erkamon, who dedicated the most ancient 
sanctuary of the temple to the god Thoth, surnamed Arhnoufis, as 
appears from two inscri})tions, in sacred characters, in which this, 
Erkamen is dignified with the titles of King, Beneficent God, Son 
of the God Chnouphis, sprung from the Goddess Sat^, and foHer 
child of the Goddess Jnoukis, the Jupiter, Juno, and Vesta of the 
Egyptians, the especial divinities of all the countries near the first ' 
cataract. 

These several circumstances united, and deliberately examined, 
prove to us that this unknown king is no other than that king of 
the Ethiopians who was the first who dared to throw off the theo- 
cratic yoke imposed by the priesthood on the sovereigns of Ethiopia, 
and who wrought this great revolution by means too often resorted 
to by African policy — a general massacre. Diodorus Siculus, who 
relates this event, gives, in fact, to this king the name of Ergamenes, 
and states positively, that this prince, versed in the literature and 
philosophy of the Greeks, was contemporary with Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, the father of Evergetes 1. Hence it is clear, that Nubia, 
previously a dependency of tlip kingdom of Ergamenes, was brought 
under the dominion of the Greek kings of Egypt by the success in 
arms of Evergetes L, whose name was inscribed on the temple of 
Dakk<3, after that of the Ethiopian, his predecessor. 

The excellent administration of government enjoyed by Egypt 
under the two first Lagic kings, ‘Ptolemy Philadelphus and his 
father, Ptolemy Soter, the founder t)f the Greek dynasty, satisfac- 
torily accounts for the number and im})ortance of the monuments 
constructed during their reigns. The temple of Eahbait, in Lower 
i^jgypt, constructed entirely of red granite, certainly belongs to their 
epoch, as do also many parts of edifices at Philoe, Kous, and 
Thebes. i 

One of the most distinguished generals of Alexander the Great, 
Ptolemy, surnamed Soter, when he had placed on his head the 
crown of Egypt, was the sovereign, de facto, of that rich country 
before he assumed the title and ensigns of royalty. It was in the 
interval which elapsed between the death of the Macedonian con- 
queror, and the year in which his lieutenants consummated their 
usurpatioji by the assassination of all the progeny left by him, that 
Ptolemy caused two kings to be acknowledged .successively by the 
fijgyptians. The hieroglyphic inscriptions attest their reigns, and 
history must henceforth admit them on the list of Egyptian^fci^ye- 
The one recorded by the sculptures of the first and Wqond 
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sajictuaties of the palace of Karnac, at Thebes, and on the 
of the portico of Achmounein, is the very brother of /: Alexand^^hi^j 
Great, Philip, better known in history by the name of Aridaus 
the other king whom Ptolemy raiseijl as successor to Philip, waa. 
Alexander, the son of Alexander the Great, and of Roxana, the 
daughter of a Bactrian king or satrap. Some hieroglyphic legend$- 
engraved on the vestibule of granite at Ele])hantina, some carving 
on the palaces of Luxor and Karnac, and, lastly, a sheet of papyrus 
in the Royal Museum of Paris, which is a private deed, are the cfely? 
evidences now remaining, that the son of the conqueror of Asia 
enjoyed, for the space of a few days, the vain title of heir to his 
father. The ambitious Cassander had him put to death j and thus 
the murder of an infant, sprung from the Greek conqueror and a 
Persian mother, marked the termination of the dominion of the 
Persians, and commencement of that ( f the Greeks, in the same 
manner as, three centuries afterwards, the assassination of the infant 
son of Julius Caesar, and of the Queen Cleopatra, put an end to the 
domination of the Greeks, and introduced that of the Romans. 


It is also from the epoch of Alexander the Great, or, in other 
words, previous to the last years of the fourth century before Jesus 
Christ, that the chronologist who would ascend with some certainty 
the course of the antecedent years, finds the disorder and the want 
of authenticity of the Egyptian annals increase. The documents 
furnished by the writings of the Greeks are vague, ill connected, 
and too often at variance, when they treat of the liistory of Egypt, 
of the ages during which that country enjoyed political independence, 
and was governed by its indigenous kings. The events which 
occurred during this long course of ages were, in fact, so wholly 
foreign to the affairs of Greeqp, and the periods in which they 
happened were so far removed Jrom her age of literature, that we 
should have to abandon all hope of obtaining positive light on the 
history of these ancient ejjochs, if the monuments constructed under 
the reign of the kings on whom the fate of the people then depended 
did not exist to this day, and that in great number, on the soil ^ 
Egypt it elf. Our new discoveries of the hieroglyphic system, 
applied to this order of ancient monuments, have received on one 
hand full confirmation, and, on the other, have obtained from them, 
for the benefit of history, a mass of authentic facts and doemnents 
wholly unexpected. 


From these ancient monuments have been collected, in the first 
place, inscriptions, the greater part of which are of the times of 
those kings of Egyptian race who, during forty years, combatted 
incessantly for the liberty of their country against the po^er of the 
Persians, whose yoke was broken by the Egyptian kings, Amyrteui 
and Nephereus. ^ 

sphynxes of the Louvre Museum bear legends of this laife 
king, add those of bis successor, Achoris^ who is ri^rded also <4^ 
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thiSiMittlpture of the temple of Elethya, by the inscfljitiOits ■ 

a(i6 hy a stele of the Turin Museum. In the Academy Of Bt^a, 
there exists a statue of the Mendisian Nepherites ; atid the n^es 
of the kini^s who succeeded him in the national war, the tWo 
Nectanebus, are to be read on many buildings of PhiloS, Karnac, 
Kourna, and Saft. 

The name of Darius Ochus, who, by fire and sword, and in spite 
of tlie efforts of the kings just named, made Egypt bow again under 
the Persian yoke, has not yet been found any where ; but, contrary 
to all expectation, there still exists monuments which refer to the 
reigns of the first successors of Cambyses. Ihc statue of a Sai^tic 
priest in tlie Vatican Museum, presents m its inscriptions the 
Mme of the ferocious Cambyses, (Kamboth). That "f 
(Ntarioush,) is carved on the columns ot the ^mple ^ the , 

Oasis of El Khardjeh ; and the Royal Museums of 1 af is and Tunn 
possess nine original deeds, executed during the long reign of Ihis 
monarch. Still, in Egypt there exist inscriptions dated m the 
different years of the reigns of Xerxes (Khsliearslia), and Arta- 
'xerxes (Artakhshearsha.) 

As was to be expected, the monuments of the Egyptian dynas-. 
ties anterior to the eompiest of the I'ersiims, that is to say, towards 
the end of the sixth century, before the Christian lera, are much 
more numerous and of greater importance, i he Kings of Ae 
Smkfurnily, the dy nasty dethroned by the 1 ersians, liave “jl. J** 
the exwptioi. of the last, the unfortunate c^. 

inscription of the before mentioned statue in the Vatican, left irre- 
fragaWe evidence of the splendour of their reigns. Ihe greater part 
of the fragments of seulpturc scattered among f 

bear the royal legend of the celebrated Aniasis, and he is the P/w- 
raoh who consecrated to the Egypkmi Minerva, WMi, the *■ 

tWe chapel of red granite existing in the Royal Museum of the 
Louvre.^ The obelisk of tlie Minerva at Rome, and some parts ot 
ihe edifices of Philoc, are of the date of the reign of his predecessor 
Apries.' Numerous stelai and statuary inscriptions repeat toe 
legend of Nechaos 1., who made himself .master of Jerusato, 
an^d took the King Joachax prisoner into Egypt. Ihe oWisk 
of the Monte Citorio at Rome, the enormous columns of the fars 
court- yard of the palace of Karnac at Thebes, are monuments of 
the m^agnificence of Psammcticus ^ .ve 

civil disorders which desolated Egypt when the dominions of the 

Ethiopians ceased. 

Tlie yoke of this foreign dynasty, however, was not of “ 
give character: no community of origin, religion “J 

tietween the vanquished and their conquerors was, doubtles^. toe 

C0ae of its leniency. A direct proof of the inddness ^ 
afe conquerors is afforded by the considerable number r* 
hnts in EtoioA a* well iu .Egypt, have d* 
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made in the name of kings, masters at once of both fheae : 

Shabak, Sevekothph, Tahrak, and Amenaso, the Sabacon, SeveijIiMa, 
Thfoea, and Ammeris, mentioned in Scripture, and by the Qr^k 
historians. 

Among the ruins of Heliopolis, and still more among those of 
Tanis, are to be found several constructions of the reign of the 
Pharaohs of the Egyptian Tanitic dynasty, which preceded the 
Ethiopian invasions. In these, the names of the three kings of this 
family, Petubastes, Osorthus, and Psammuo, are to be read t6 this 
day. 

The ruins of Bubastes offer in their turn monuments of the Bu- 
bastic kings, the predecessors of the Tanitic family. The chief of 
this dynasty, Scsonchis, the compieror of Roboam the son of Solq- 
jnon, and the despoiler of the temple of Jerusalem and of the treasures 
of David, built the great temple of Bubastes described by Herodpt^s, 
as also the first court of the palace of Karnac at Thebes. His son, 
Osorchon, who also led an army into Syria, continued the important 
works begun by his father. But Takellothis, his successor, is only 
known at this day by means of a small funerary tablet, sacred to 
the memory of one of his sons, a ))ainting, of which the one half is 
preserved in the Museum of the Vatican, while the other forms 
part of the Royal Museum at Turin. 

Some sculptures record, also, the memory of the family preceding 
that of the Bubastites. This was the dynasty of the first Tailites, 
the chief of which, Mandonothph, called by the Greeks, Mendes, 
constructed the vast palace known in anticpiity by the name of the 
Labyrinth, and which, divided into compartments, equal in number 
to the Nomes or prefectures of Egypt, wms destined for the reception 
of deputations, assembled at stated periods from every province, to 
decide on the most important^tate affairs. Aristotle, Bpssuet, and 
Montesquieu, were right, therefore, in considering the aip^ent 
government of Egypt as a limited one, and as constituted in a 
stable manner, ^ 

The names of the twelve kings of the Diospolitan faiuily, who 
occupied the throng before the Tanites, still exist on the templee 
and palaces ^^gypt j but since neither the extracts from the book 
of Manctho, nor any history, have transmitted the entire series of 
these princes, it is not possible to fix the course of their succession 
without studying on the spot the order in which these kingly names 
are inscribed on the decorations of the monuments completed in 
their reigns. This Diospolitan dynasty is reckoned the twentii^th 
in the chronological system of the Egyptians : the founder of it was 
Rhampsinitus, a Pharaoh, celebrated for his immense treasures. 

In the Greek orthography of this name, we recognise evid€»il^ 
of that of Rameses, borne by all the princes of the pTe<;^dii^ 
4yj|pity, called the nineteenth Diospolitim i and the soil of Egypt S i 
etre^^ with thdor x^egnificent constructions, ^though the 



ahd^C'of them, Hameses XI.,, was contemporary with tiie swar of 
Trci^j?'^* His natne is inscribed, among other places, on sn^all 
columns of the hypostile hall of Karnac. The Museum of Turia 
possesses some public acts dated in the reign of his predecessor, 
Rameses X., surnamed Ammenemes. At 13iban-el-Malouk, the royal 
tomb of Rameses IX. is still admired. His predecessor, Ramoses 
VIII., called Amenothpth, is mentioned in the papyrus at,Turip, 
and on the fragment of a statue in the British Museum. The tomb 
of the second king of this powerful dynasty, Rameses VIL, is stijd 
existing at Thebes j and we read his royal legend at Kamac, at 
Elephantina, and on a great number of monuments brought to Eu- 
rope. Lastly, Egypt and Nubia offer very few remarkable edifice^^’ 
from the Mediterranean to the second cataract, which have not , in 
their decorations some memorial of the reign of the first of thid 
dynasty, Rameses VI., more known in the West by the covers names 
of^Bliamses, Sethos, Sesoosis, and Sesostris. 

-This great king was worthy of all his renown, not less for the wise 
laws he gave his subjects than for his vast enterprises. The tem- 
ples which still exist at Derry, at Ipsamboul, at Ghirsh^, at Ouadi- 
Esseboua, in Nubia; the building called the Palace of Osymandyasj 
a portion of the immense edifice of Karnac ; the first court, the en- 
trance, and the colossal figurjps of the palace of Luxor at Thebes, 
are all monuments of the glory of Sesostris, and the fruit of the 
wealth acquired by the con([uests of this illustrious monarch, and 
devoted by him to the good of his country. lie, moreover, inter- 
sected Egypt with canals, and employed a happy reign of fifty-five 
years’ continuance, in enriching his dominions with new cities and 
useful establishments. The lawful possessor of a throne, occupied 
before him by a series of kings, among whom Egypt already 
reckoned many of her most illustnous Pharaohs, Rameses, or 
Sesostris, flourished in the fifteenth century before the Christian era. 
Thii is .an epoch to which the history of very few nations can be 
traced ^ith any certainty. In every other country, mere traditions 
ciledj Egypt alone can show a mass of monuments contem- 
porary with events ; and it is precisely of the grand Diospolitan 
dynasty which preceded that of Sesostris, and nyt of any subsequent 
epoch, that there exists the greatest number of th#re monuments 
contemporary with every successive reign without exception. These 
Cbnsist in temples, palaces, tombs, colossi, obelisks, inscriptions cut 
in stone, and even original public acts written on slender pellicules 
of papyrus, which have withstood more than thirty centuries. 

The application of the hieroglyphic alphabet to the matters in- 
scribed on these divers kinds of monuments, assigns to the kirigjs 
M tlus dynasty, called the 18th, the foundation of the most ancient 
mlic^s of Thebes, and of the whole of Egypt. This applicatlA^ 
l^^^on the one hand, the brilliant splendour of the E ri || ^ 
nwion, in times when mos| other nations form but the 
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wonderful fablea : and proves, on the other^ the actual 
kin^ whom the scepticism of critics hajf^long ago classed 
multitude of these same fictions, the offspring of national setf-tcn^# 
In fact, the decorations of many parts of the palace of Kamadj 
were executed under the reign of Rameses V., called Amenophis, thd 
father of ISesostris. The grandfather of this conqueror, Ramses IV., 
ctdled'Meiamoun, built the vast temple of Medinet Abou, and the 
temple situated near the south gate of Karnac. The magnificent 
aarcopha^s^ which once enclosed the body of this Pharaoh/ haa 
lately been brought from the catacombs of Riban-el-Malouk to the 
Royal Museum of the Louvre. Dedications of Rameses HI. are tot 
be yet read in the second court of the palace of Karnac, and the 
tomb of this fourteenth king of the great Diospolitan dynasty still 
exists at Thebes, in the sepulchral valley^ of the kings. His prede- 
cessori Rajnses II., erected the two superb obelisks of Lux^,^ 
The brothers Mandoiiei and Ousirei, who reigned before him^ hive 
left, as proofs of their existence — the one, the great obelisk of 
Piazza .del Popolo at Rome, brought away from the ruins of Heliiph^ 
polls by Augustus, sixteen centuries after the erection of this 
monolith j the other, tlie fine palace of Kourna, and his tomb, so 
worthy of admiration, discovered at Thebes by the unfortunate Bcl- 
zoni, to whom Europe is indebted also for the magnificent sarco- 
phagus of alabaster now in England. Their father, Raineses L, raised 
the masses of the hypostile hull of Karnac, and dug the sepulchre 
at Biban-el-Malouk. An inscription in the Museum of Turin re- 
cords the memory of the Queen Achcncherses, and that of her 
father the king, Horus, under whose reign the grand colonnade of 
the palace of Luxor was erected. The most ancient parts of 
that edifice, that very elegant temple of Chnouphis, at Elephantina, 
the palace heretofore known bj^ the name of Memnomium, and that 
of Sohleb, on the frontiers of Ethiopia, are monuments of the piety 
and of the munificence of Amenophis 11., whose colossal spdlug 
statue attracted, among the ruins of Thebes, the supei^stitious 
curiosity of the Romans. Thoutmosis IV., the father of Ant^nophis 
II., completed the temples of Ouadi-Alfa and of Amada, ip Nubia, 
begun by his predeciessor, Amenophis I. Of this king legends are 
still to be read on the edifices of Karnac and Ibrim. The pilasters 
and the apartments of granite of the palace of Karnac, several teipplea 
of Nubia, the grand sphynx of the pyramids, and that imrSensj 
obelisk of St. John, in Latcraii, attest the power of the PharaJ 
Thoutmosis III., called Meri. This is the Moeris jof the Greeks, Sc 
renowned for the formation of the lake of such vast importance, ic 
the agricultural prosperity of Egypt. The most enormous of the 
obelisks of Karnac was erected by his mother, the Queen Ameuscsl 
who governed the empire during 21 years. This monolith is dedi- 
pi^ ip the name of that princess to the god Ammon, and to 

her Thoutmosis, whose royal legend is inscrib^ 
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on ihd nmi ateient pirts of the palace itself, and is to be mn 
reputed at the extremity^if Nubia, in the bas-reliefs of ths tWfde 
of the Nile at Semn^. The Museum of Turin possesses a nolossfd 
^gure of Thoutmosis, the fcther of the Thoutraosis just nacn- 
tioned. 

' Lastly, the name of the first of this illustrious Theban dynasty is 
repeated in a number of religious inscriptions, in which’ this Pha^ 
raoh Amenothph is adored as a god, because he delivered Egypt 
from the long tyranny of a race of barbarians, whose Scythian ori- 
gin every thing attests, and who, for a space of two centuries and a 
half, oppressed and devastated this unhappy country. 

Other Egyptian monuments, but all of small dimensions, bear th^ 
dates of the reigns of the Diospolitan kings, the predecessors of the 
liberator Amenothph. But this dynasty, confined, during the conti- 
nuance of the occupation by the pastoral race, to the sonthern parts 
of the empire, and constantly at war with the barbarians, did not 
actually become masters of the soil of P^gypt until the courap of 
the last of these preceding princes, Amosis, drove back the Hykshos 
as far as the frontiers of Syria, and left to his son Amenothph the 
glory of forcing their last entrenchments. It is from the invasion 
of the barbarians, that is to say, from about the year 2082 before 
Jesus Christ (retrograding), that the continued series of historical 
monuments of Egypt is suddenly interrupted and stopped. Some 
remains of architecture, presenting the legends of a Pharaoh Man- 
douei, who appears to be the Osymandyas of Diodorus Siculus, are 
all that are now existing to bear witness to the advanced state of 
Egyptian civilization in the ages which immediately preceded the 
arrival of the devastating hordes of the barbarians. The annalist 
of Egypt, Manetho, in affirming tjiat the Hykshos had entirely 
destroyed the temples, the palaces, ij^nd all kinds of edifices, which 
they imnd standing on the soil of Egypt, deprives us of all hope of 
collUting from the ruins scattered on the banks of the Nile any 
posltiyb^S^umcnts relative to the period of history anterior to the 
Scytl&^i The monuments, whose imposing masses still excite 
our adfij&ation, arc all subsequent to their invasion. 

Thus the application of our newly ac(iuired knowledge of the 
graphic system of the Egyptians, either to original monuments, 
pr to monumental inscriptions faithfully given in the drawings of 
liavellers, has already had the effect of restoring fifteen centuries of 
Mrtainty to the annals of Egypt, by demonstrating, that on that an*- 
pent soil there exist, in our days, monuments coiitemiiorary with 
Almost all the princes who had reigned there during twenty-two com 
] apeutive centuries, 

, - Around the principal facts which we have just detailed;, 
lAicb fcerve us it were but as ground-marks, a spacious 
which it is of vast interest to history to ffU up 
tails. Our regret on this ppint is not new : ^|r the historim^gP^^ 
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mo^it distinguished men of litters of 
twelve years ago,) * should look to the historical 
^apMcal bas-reliefs (Egyptian) for scenes of domestic lifej ishmh * 
describe ike manners of the nation^ and those of the sovereigns,, h$ 
seeks the very objects which lie at present under the greatest obsen* 
Hty,* Unfortunately the inquiry remains to this day untoucheid, 
and all that has been published, far from filling up the important 
blank, has only served to increase the regrets of the learned, who 
know only from drawings (taken fortuitously from amongst tl^e 
immense series of bas-reliefs) that the grand edifices of Egypt pre* 
lent the entire history of the most celebrated Pharaohs, sculptured 
in full detail ; and that compositions of immense extent retrace on 
those edifices the most glorious epochs of the history of the Egyp- 
tians •, for this people were desirous that their history should be 
read on walls of their palaces, and it is the only nation which 
has dared to carve on stone such grand objects and such vast reptfe* 
sentations. ’ ' 

Europe is aware of the existence of this store of historic treasury j 
her ardent desire should be to possess it j she sees that our progress 
in Egyptian studies calls upon an enlightened government to lose 
no time in sending into Egypt persons devoted to science, and 
prepared to collecit, while they yet subsist, the innumerable and 
precious documents which Egyptian magnificence formerly inscribed' 
on the edifices whoso imposing masses extort our wonder, liur.ope, ^ 
knowing also that barbarism pursues unremittingly a system of 
destruction of these venerable proofs of an ancient civilization, has- 
tens with all her prayers, the moment when faithful copies of these 
inscriptions and historical bas-reliefs shall afford her the certainty 
of filling up the blanks of the most ancient pages of the annals of the 
world. But it is not the history alone of Egypt on which such a 
journey would throw a light, *to be sought iii vain elsewhere ||^an in 
the palaces of Thebes. On these there exists also inform^™ de- 
sirable as unlocked for, of all the races of people who, f^gm the first 
moments of human civilization, played an important part ifip^rica or 
in Western Asia. The principal expeditions of the Fharaigi^’ against 
the nations who cotild contend in power with Egypt, or inspire her 
with fear, arc carved on the monuments erected by the conquerors. 
We read on these the names of these people, the number of thdr 
soldien, the names of the towns besieged, of the rivers crossed, of 
the countries subjugated ; the amount of tribute imposed on the 
vanquished, and the names of the objects of value taken from the 
enemy, are inscribed on the tablets which rejiresent these trophies 
of victory. These bas-reliefs, intermingled with long cxplatiatory 
inscriptions, are so much the more deserving of careful investiga- 
tion, as the Egyptian artists have given with admirable fidelity 
pfe iognomy, the costumes, and all the habits of the forcign^ti^t 
w8|^hora they ^^to fight. We shall be able to learn, 
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by the direct study of th^ vast historic gallery, what nations were 
capable of balancing, at epochs on which history is as yet silent^ the 
powei^ of the Pharaoh®; by disputing with Egypt the empire of that 
ancient world, which merely glimmers to us through a thousand un- 
certainties j but the reality of which, already ascertained, is not the 
less astonishing, though it should refer these grand evehts to an 
epoch much lesS^emote from our own, than a spirit of systfem, more 
bold than reasonable, would assign them. ' 

A literary journey to Egypt is now, therefore, one bf the most 
useful that can be undertaken for the interest of historical' science* 
The plan of such a one is already formed, and to undertake it my-’ 
self, I only await the orders of my king. 


An Oriental Fable. — From the Tamul. * 

Founded on the popular notion of the Hindoos , that the Oyster has the 
power of converting Hain-drops into Pearls, 

Once from a passing cloud there fell 

A shower of silvery rain 

O’er stormy Ocean’s azure swell. 

And hiss’d along the main. 

When thus a weeping rain-drop pined. 

Wailing his lucklchis fall : 

* Midst miohty waters thus confined, 

Alas ! poor 1, how small ! 

Myriads of « lobules blindly toss’d 
By fortune wander here. 

And in one wild confusion lost. 

Ignobly disappear ; « 

And such my cruel fate,,uo doubt’ — 

He said ; nor ceased to weep, 

When lo ! an oyster rose frojn out 
The bosom of the deep ; 

With bearded mouth extended wide, 

, He bent his watery way ; 

' The crystal drop he (juickly spied, ^ 

And qualf’d the glittering prey. 

To precious pearl it now was turn’d, — 

And by the (livers ta’en : 

Its fame was rung through all the world, 

A prize for Kings to gain. 

Vast treasure China’s Emperor paid 
To buy this costly gem. 

And set in gold, with art display’d, . 

It graced liis diadem. 

Let then the tale this moral bear, 

That in our changing state, 

’T is ne’er too early ills to fear, 

’T is ne’er to^pe too late. 




ThEj Niej^gherries, or Blue Mountains of CoiMBAtOot.^'M 

Sir, — ^It is quite unnecessary to remind yourself or your reader#* 
of t^ie sad experience too many of us have had of the baneful ef^' 
fect^ of aqi, Indian climate on the European constitution. From this 
cause, many valuable public officers have been compelled prematurely 
to retire fronva service in which all their temporal hopes were centred, 
ahd that at the very period when their opening prospects were be« 
gihtiing to reward their assiduity in the subordinate situations theyv 
had filled. When rendered incapable of exertion by intense heat, 
suffering severely from languor and disease, and, above all, de- 
pressed in spirit by the apprehension of all their rising expectations 
being at once blasted, in consequence of the imjiossibility of longer 
maintaining their ground, what an indescribable gratification woiiJd= 
it have been to them to have known that, within the territories .of 
British India, there existed a region singularly salubrious, romantic, . 
and beautiful, whither they might with safety, and with so littk ' 
difficulty, repair, to recruit their health and vigour. 'J’hey would 
have hailed such a discovery as one of the choicest boons a gracious 
Providence could bestow ; yet would it have appeared so far to ex- 
ceed the bounds of probability, that most likely they would have^ 
hesitated for some time to credit every report on the subject. When, . 
however, a body of concurring evidence had compelled their incre- 
dulity to yield, they wcnild, doubtlcs.s, have hastened to avail them- 
selves of the proffered blessing. 

India, alas ! still contains many persons in the situation just de- 
scribed 5 but it is now in their power to realize the advantages for. 
which so many have sighed in tain. The climate of the Nielgherries, 
or blue mountains of Coimlbatoor, is, perhaps, unparallele^,. all 
things considered, for salubrity, equilibrium of tempera|jf;^#nd 
other favourable properties. These mountains stand bet?teu one 
and two hundred miles from the coasts of Coromandel an^plJabar, 
at 11 degrees N. latitude, and were discovered iqiwards w? seven 
years ago. , 


In January 1819, the coldest month in the year throughout India, 
several gentlemen residing at Coimbatoor, made a tour on the Niel- 
gherries, and their account of the excursion appeared shortly after in 
one of the Madras journals. They spoke in raptures of the appear- 
ance of the country, but most especially of the climate, which they 
described as invigorating in an extraordinary degree. Its tempera- 
ture they stated to be 30 deg. lower than that of the climate below ; 
they gave, at the same time, their observations on the range of the 
thermometer, which fully corroborated their statements. The place 
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liurkaru/ in a let|^ addressed to the Editor. 
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being.quite nrfinown to||^her Europeans or Natives, this accolittt 
cream but an ephemeral sensation. * 

In the month of May, of the same year, several of our tourists, 
accompanied by the late Monsieur Leschnault de la Tour, (Indian 
naturalist to the King of France, and eminent for his researches in 
natural history,) repeated their excursion up the Nielgherries, and 
again published an account of their tour in a newspaper of Madras^ 
This second experiment fully conlirmed their former impressions. It 
was made at a season when the temperature of the plains was from 
90 to 100, but on tlie hills the maximum of the thermometer in the 
shade is stated to have been at 74, and that only for a few days, the 
general temperature being much lower. In the mornings the ther- , 
mometer was as low as 5‘3. 

M. Leschnault also, previous to his dej)arture from India, pub- 
lished in a Ceylon paper the following very satisfactory^ account q{ 
his own opinion of the climate and productions, and of the beneficial 
eflPect his visit had produced on his own debilitated constitution : 

Extract of a Letter from Mom. Leschnault de le Tour^ dated Pondicherry^ 
5th Julyy 1819. 

Tie mountains of Niel-ghcree are situated to the north-west of 
V Goimbatoor. Their length east and west is al)out forty miles, and 
; their width north and south varies at ditFerent points, from fifteen to 
twenty-five miles. I remained some days on their summit, and made 
exidursioiis in difterent directions. They have great elevation, but no 
observations that have been yet made, have determined their height with 
any degree of accuracy ; the only conclusions which could l)e drawn 
were from the action of the atmosphere on the l)aroincter, which fell at* 
night (in Deccm1)er and January) eonsideruhly below the fre^^zing point, 
a degree of cold which is indeed astonishing, if we consider that the 
mountains are situated in the latitude of eleven degrees. Their ascent, 
on the Goimbatoor Kside, is scarcely accessible ; the narrow paths, which 
forn|Jhe communication between the natives of the plains and those of 
the mOtltttains, arc very steep : the most rugged parts of this rocky dis- 
trict art^ssed by the natives with the greatest facility ; many of the 
patha without the smallest degree of sinuosity, often forming an 

angle of Sorty-five d(igrees with the horizon, and sehlom less than thirty; 
the roads arc embarrashcd in many places with fragimcnts of rock, which 
it is not possible to pass without the assistance of the hands. It wo|uld 
be very difficult to give you an idea of the extreme difficulty we expe- 
rienced in attaining the summit. We spent two hours and a half in 
reaching it, although the distance could not be more than two or three 
miles; the road was continually interrupted by hills scarcely accessible," 
and by descents not less difficult. In fact, I believe, the extreme irre- 
gularity which the face of tlie country presents, has been the chief cause 
of its being to this day so little known to the European world. On th 
; slopes of the.mountain tlierc is a forest, which serves as a recess for tiger 
ana at the base there are many elephants. 

ThR^ summits of these mountains are beautifully varied and ||||| 
the surface is composed of mounds, mMjp or 
valleyi formed in the these, convey t jlpK a of 





waters with but llttla attention, the moBt delkl^ful mdiiclbwl 
made in many parts of these invigorating i^ions. The side 
mountains vary : in some spots consisting of cultivated fields, in otnei’i 
of an impenetrable underwood, formed ot a variety of thorny shrubs. It 
is to be re|{retted that these places are danjjjerous to approach, frond thd 
number ot tigers, bears, anci wild dogs, which inhabit them. ' 

The inhabitants are not numerous ; they are exceedingly mild, wid 
appear to etyoy an independent and happy life. They are divided into 
three classes i the Boggers, the Trotters, and the Cotters. The last, which 
reside in the hkher regions, are considered as the primitive inhabitants j 
they are generally shepherds, and keep considerable flocks of buffaloes* 
The other two tribes arc employed in agricultural pursuits. There is ono 
custom prevalent here, which entirely militates against Oriental manners 
— an allowed plurality of husbands. It is common enough to see two or 
three brothers, with l)ut one wife betvveen them, who dispenses her fa* 
vours s^ilon son grk Independent of this peculiar privilege of the 
women, they arc allowed a cicisbeo of their own choosing, with whose 
advantages n(f husband would think proper to interfere. The symmetry 
of this race of people is beautiful, and their coimteiiances are fine. The 
villages, which are placed on the summits of the small hills, rising from 
the grand summit, are very low and miserable in appearance; they are^i^^ 
neveftheless, solidly constructed: they are exceedingly hot, having 
other circulation than what arises from a very low and narrow entran^ 
The pasture plains generally lie round the habitations ; there are no otld^*' ^ 
species of cattle except oxen and l)uffalocs, which at nigiit they enclosu"" - 
in an enclosure formed of stones, and surmounted by a fence, to guard ' " 
them from the ravages of the wild beasts. The soil is reddish, and, Iff 
some places, inclined to black ; it is deep, and very light and luxurlfiiit. 
The plants principally cultivated here arc, ‘ le l)le, 1’ orge, les lentillse> 
le pospale — fromeiit, la cretelle, plusieurs especes cles millet, et leg poil 
chiches/ 


During our whole stay in the district, the weather was serene am| 
beautiful, and the temperature pleasant and salubrious : since the Hiiek** 
ness which attacked me at Coiirfbatoor, and which reduced me tO th^ 
very brink of the grave, my stonlacU had refused its offices. Mu my 
whole frame was exceedingly debilitated. I had scarcely been kei;e wO 
days when I found my strength recruited, and I now enjoy an 
state of health, and am sufficiently strong to walk seven or eig||Pliile3, 
over this rugged country, \vithout feeling fatigued. 1 have gatailf^, Off 
the summit of those mountains, more than two hundred plants, ofWhich 
the greater part arc specimens not known here before ; the weather has 
been particularly favourable to their preservation, which I liaye effected , 
entirely to my satisfaction ; the botanist must feel peculiar interest in 
the mountains of Niel-gheree, on account of the difference between th6 
productions of this region and those of the plain below. There are many, 
plants found ber^^ entirely agreeing with those of Europe ; under thig 
class are: FacdwKjkf RJwdodendntmy Fragurkf Ruhes^ Anemone ^ BaU 
samina, Geranium^Planta^Of Rosa, SaUd\ 8fc. ; this plainly proves tlff^t 
the growth of the useful plants of Europe might be successfully at* 
tempted ; and the strength of the vegetation convinces me thaf||the result 
gxperiment would be satisfactory. 

^i^tenl^oii WM yet but little roused to the subject* 

^ in such tt considered so ' 







gree^ a^ anetmly } anA|)ie fact of auch a region at .ao short .a ^a- 
tahoe* Madras h^ng never before been discovered, was so 
unaccountable, that few of those by whom the public opinion is ‘tc* 
customed to be guided could credit the reports they received^ /fhe 
Madras Government, however, with laudable and their accustoiued 
liberality, determined on opening one of the passes to. the moun- 
tains j and the pioneer olTicer employed on this servic§> who had 
))een long in a bad state of health, and suffering frg^ periodical 
attacks of the Ganjam fever derived almost immedi^ bi?nefit from 
the climate, and hastened to corroborate the accoum |)f it already 
published. 

In May 1820, another party, accompanied by a lady^ ascended 
the hills 3 and in the course of the same year several other tours 
were made. The result of all these experiments proved the accuracy 
of the first impression. In 1821, the pass was opened, and some 
families took up their temporary abode on the hills. * 

But notwithstiinding the uniformity of the favourable accounts 
given by all ])arties who ascended these mountains, so notorious is 
flie insalubrity of hilly countries in India, that it was, for some time, 
in vain to plead the superior elevation of the IS ielgherries, their free- 
4 ohi from the jungle, or the healthy state of their inhabitants. An 
inveterate prejudice seemed to exist, which nothing could remove, so 
that it was long before any except eye-witnesses eoiild be induced to 
believe what they hoard. 1 ho nnniber of these became, however, 
at length so great as to overpower im redulity, and after seven years 
of quarantine, the Indian community are beginniiig to reap the ad- 
vantages of this interesting and valuable discovery. I'he positive 
benefit derived by invalids who have visited the hills, from the three 
presidencies of India, and the uniform testimony in their favour, 
born^;by all the medical gentlemen^ who have resided any time upon 
th^j have established their reputation, and they are now visited 
Wn^out a{)j)rehension of any calamitous consecjuences. 

may, jirobably, be disposed to think that enough already 
has ton written about these hills. Much has doubtless appeared 
in the public prints, but no regular accounts have yet been published 
of their climate and productions ; and as tlfc statements that have 
been given us were made on the impulse of the moment, and from 
a very partial accjuaintance with the subject, several persons, and 
especially the gentleman to whom we arc chiefly indebted for the 
former accounts, are desirous of having a fuller apd more connected 
description than we have yet seen. 

About two years ago, an interesting letter on tne subject appear^ 
in your Jr^peetable columns, which does not seem to have made tbe 
imprefiSiSn that might have been anticipated, considering that. Hs 
author described the scenery and climate of the Nielgber riijjp^ tu 
.jjKilional observation. The subject deserve^o be WeH iuhHwM/ 
imd taken up in a spirit^ planner by thqjyjpi 
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the uniform success of * the experiments Aeady 
ture to say, that a residence on the Nielgh&ries for a twelvemt^th 
will produce more immediate and permanent benefit to a decayed 
constitution than a visit to the Cape, or any other place to wldch 
invalids have hitherto retreated. 

Under this impression, I consider it a duty wc owe to the public 
to make them more fully acquainted with the nature of the climate 
and productions of the Nielgherries. It is to be hoped that some 
scientific genijeman will ere long supply this desideratum. In the 
meantime, having resided upwards of twelve months on the hills, 
and had the benefit of the fuller experience and more mature informa- 
tion of several friends on the spot, it will give me great pleasure to 
commimicate to the public, through the medium of your respectable 
paper, the result of our united observations. The demand for ac- 
commodation on the Nielgherrics already so far exceeds the means 
of supply a5 to occasion considerable inconvenience to the local 
authorities. But they are actuated by too generous a feeling for the 
benefit of the community not to wish them to be more extensively 
known j and we have only to wish that the subject may be taken up 
by the Indian public with the same spirit. 

Coimbatoor, July 19, 1826, J. H. .. 


Ode to the Greeks. 


Recitative. 

Whence that thick revolving cloud, 
Those livid flames from yonder trees ? 
Whence those tlu’jidcrs deep and loud 
That groan aloi^ the evening breeze ? 
Greeks, arouse ! (Jiir country bleeds I 
These are the cruel Moslem^s deeds : 

Our homes are fired, our lands despoiled. 
Our youths enslaved, our maids defiled. 
Our reeking altars bear the crimson stain 
Of immolated priests, and martyrs slain. 

Air. 

Hellenian 1 raise thy cowering crest. 

Arm thy red right hand. 

Bury the steel in the Moslem’s breast, 
Crush the oppressor, race opprest 1 
Strike lor a fettered land. 


Stain with gore from the foe’s heart’s core 
Thy sere’s very hilt ; 

Nor cease the strife for freedom and life, 
TUI all the wrongs of the murderer’s knife 
qy thays spilt. 
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Itijtired fioniif the ancient brave, 

RemenSer the deeds of old ; 

Remember, how their land to save 
Your ancestors sought a glorious grave-» 
Remember, and be bold 1 

Think on that Monarch, with soul so great, , 

Wlio fought in the bloody Pass : 

Who smiled when he thought of his noble fSate, 
And death preferred to a throne of state— ^ 

Tiiiiik on Leonidas ! 

Think on his chosen faithful band. 

Who sold their lives so dear ; 

Who cheerfully shed their best heart’s blood, 

And stubbornly fought for their country’s good,-** 
Strangers to fear. 

Heroes 1 ’twas nobly done. 

Ye have not died in vain ; 

Your sons shall emulate your worth ; 

A cause as noble calls ye forth, 

And we ’ll block the Pass again. 

In sea-girt islands still we dwell, 

Still walls of wood our power ; 

And Ocean shall prove to the Infidel 
But the yawning gulph of a watery hell. 

Expanding to devour. 

We have but a single life to lose, 

’Tis but a parting breath ; 

A realm and freedom to gain : we choose— 

Could Greeks the glorious choice refuse ? — 
Freedom or Deatl^ I 

Then smite the Infidel, drive him forth 
Beyond the abode of men. 

Scare him away from the fertile earth 
To thirsty wilds, and regions of dearth,— 

Let him lurk in the lion’s den. 

h 

There in the desert let him roam, 

Like herds of the wild gazelle, 

A fitting place for the robber’s home. 

But never again shall the Moslem come 
Where freemen dare to dwell. 


B. G.B. 



BamsH Settlement in Albany^ South Africa^ under Lord 
Charles Somerset’s Administration* 

No. I. 


The histwy of the British emigration to the Cape in 1820, is in 
several points already sufficiently known to the public. The defecte 
of the plan of location, the failure of the first crops, and the conse- 
quent sufferings of the emigrants, have been pretty fairly and fully 
detailed by various intelligent writers.* But as the whole truth 
could not be safely told by any person resident in the Colony during 
the administration of Lord Charles Somerset, one very important 
point has been hitherto either altogether passed over, or most inade- 
quately adverted to, by those who have recently written on the affairs 
of the Cape.* This topic is the treatmmt of the settlers by the Colo-^ 
nial Government and its provincial functionaries 5 which, as it con- 
duced more than any other cause to the disappointment and discontent 
of the emigrants, and as it exhibits the operation of the colonial system- 
in a very striking manner, it is necessary, in completion of the ob- 
jects I originally proposed to myself in this series of papers,! to 
bring fully before the reader. 

The task of making the necessary arrangements for the reception 
and establishment of the emigrants, devolved on Sir Rufane Donkin, 
to whom the Government had been consigned on the hurried depar- 
ture of Lord Charles Somerset for England in January 1820^ and, 
on the part of the acting Governor, (whatever may have been hig 
faults or errors,) there certainly existed an honest and ardent wish 
to perform these important duties efficiently. He went down him- 
self to the frontier, accompanieef by Mr. Ellis, then Deputy Colonial 
Secretary, to superintend the prompt and impartial execution of „tke 
requisite measures for transporting, locating, and provisiorjug the 
dilFerent parties, amounting altogether to upwards of 4000 «ouls •, 
and it is but justice, both to Sir Rufane and Mr. Ellis, to state, 
that their personal exertions in this service were most laborious and 
unremitting, and gave^universal satisfaction to the emigrants. 


* The reader who is desirous of farther investigating the histoi^ of this 
emigration, instructive and curious as it is in several points of view, m«f 
consult the following works : 1 . ‘ State of the Cape in 1822, by a Clvu 
Servant,^ especially the official documents, and Air. Colebrooke’g notR 
in the Appendix. (The Author^s own remarks are not to be trusted.) 
2. ‘ Some Account of the State of the British Settlers in Albany,’ fitc* 
London. Underwood, 1824. 3. ‘ South African Journal,’ Cape^ 

Town, 1824. 4. Thompson’s ‘ Travels and Adventures in Southern 
Africl^; London. Colburn, 1827. 
t Article# in ‘ Oriental Herald,* Nos, 34, 35, 36, 38, 40, and 42* 
18SJ6.' 
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the. settlers after the unrortunate failure of their first crops, and to 
rectify the abuses, and redress the numerous complaints, which the 
misconduct and incapacity of the two provisional Magistrates, 'Cap- 
tains Trappes and Somerset, had occasioned. Finding on invM- 
gation that the continuance of these two functionaries^ office was 
totally incompatible with the welfare of the settlement, fhe removed 
them both from the administration of the district j whicli was.at the 
same time disunited from its connection with Uitenhtigej'and placed 
under the magistracy of Major Jones, a gentleman distinguished 
for his intelligence, and universally beloved for his urbanity. and 
benevolence. 


The new Landdrost had not apparently been previously much 
accustomed to that unremitting application to business, which; iri 
the peculiar situation of the settlement, his civil functions (combine^ 
as they rather injudiciously were witli the military cflarge of the 
frontier) constantly demanded 3 but, being zealously assisted in the 
administration by the public-spirited Heemradens, Captain Campbell 
and Major Figot j and being himself really anxious to promote the 
public welfare — frequently visiting the various parties of emigrants 
—inspecting the progress of their improvements — reconciling dis- 
putes, and willingly redressing grievances, whenever it lay in his 
power, — he became extremely popular among all classes j so that 
even the unprecedented calamity of continued failure of the crops, 
and the numerous other difficulties of their situation, were felt to 
be greatly mitigated by the benevolent interest which this kind- 
hearted man evinced in the welfare of the people. The acting 
Governor, at the same time, continued to manifest an undiminished 
zeal to promote every measure necessary for their comfort and se- 
curity, to meet with fairness and cdrdiality every reasonable claim, 
and to mitigate, as far as he possessed the power, every disaster 3 
and, by this means, the spirits and enterprise of the Settlers were 
kept alive, and their confidence in the paternal care of the Govern- 
ment, and hope of ultimate success, maintained unimpaired. 

/ Such was the posture of affairs in Albany when Lord Charles 
Somerset returned from England, in Deceifiber 18^21, to resume 
the administration of the Colony. His Lordship landed in furious 
wrath against Sir Rufane, on account, it seems, of the repre- 
sentations of his son. Captain Somerset, whom Sir Rufane had re- 
moved from the frontier. Not finding it prudent or practicable to 
revenge the fancied wrongs of his son on the departing Knight, 
JLfOrd Charles magnanimously determined, it seems, like an angry 
achool-boy, to ^ upset all his measures,’ perfectly reckless how the 
^consequences might affect either the public interests or those of 
^ividuals. Major Jones was a popular officer, and coUld 
i^jWpibly have offended his Lordship 3 but Major Jones , 

Rnfanes, he wa| therefore 



appointments. This ihtfuTgehce of persoliM 

might have been overlooked, but some of his Lordship’s dither 

measures will require a graver defence. 

^Ah eligible spot had been fixed upon in the centre of the locatibii^ 
fOT the seat of^magistracy, and a town had been founded there which 
was named Bathurst, in honour of his Majesty’s Secretary for the 
Colonies. ; This place was rapidly rising into importance j a con?- 
siderable sum had already been expended in public buildings j add 
many of the’ settlers, confiding in the acting Governor’s procla- 
mations, holding out encouragement for settling there, had pur- 
chased building lots from the Government, and invested their entire 
capital in the erection of substantial brick houses, and the inclosurd 
and cultivation of gardens and orchards. The beauty and fertility 
of the adjacent country ; its vicinity to the embouchure of the river 
Kowie, whi«h had been found accessible for small coasting vessels ; 
andi above all, its very convenient centrical position as a ready market 
both for labour and produce, gave advantages to Bathurst over 
every other spot in Albany, which Mr. Ellis, the intelligent Colonial 
Secretary, who first fixed upon it, and Sir Rufane Donkin, who, 
after careful investigation, approved of its selection, had justly 
appreciated. Lord Charles Somerset, however, whether from igno- 
rance or indifference to such considerations, wliether out of hostility 
to Sir Rufane, or by whatever motives actuated, without allowing time 
for either in(piiry or remonstrance, announced by one of his first > 
proclamations the instant removal of tlie seat of magistracy to 
Graham’s Town. The complaints of the settlors, who were so deeply 
interested in the matter, and many of whom were, in fact, ruined 
by the change, were treated with the most contemptuous disregard. 
The town has subse([uently fi^llcn into entire decay, and is now 
almost deserted. , 

The ruin of Fredericksburg, a settlement set on foot by Sir Rufane 
Donkin, and oim of his favourite measures, was accomplished more 
indirectly, but not less effectually. It did not even require a pro- 
clamation to do the business. Fredericksburg was a sort of half- 
military cstablishmenj, and being situate in the ceded territory, jiti 
advance of the locations of the emigrants, it formed, in connexion 
with the , other posts then occupied along the Great Fish River; a 
very effective defence to them against the depredations of the Gaffers. 

It was undertaken at the express suggestion of the Acting- Governor, 
and upon a specific agreement between him and the fifteen gentleman ^ 
who embarked in it, all of whom were half-pay officers, chiefly be- 
longing to the Royal African Corps. These officers were authori^ 
to take with them sixty men, selected by themselves from tjie African 
Corps, both for the sake of defence, and to act as their isiarvants itt 
cultigrting the ground j and the men were to be allowed their . 
free^K^gqi^id hundred acres each, upon obtaitfr 

ingl^^d^c^jUPl^rtificates of their good behaviour, at 
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exptnitidii^ 4 bettaln '{^obationarf'periodi' Thd bfikMii %eTe to 
have farms assigned them of 4,000 acres each 5 but, ftftr' mutual 
security, until the adjoining territory was also located, they Agreed 
to ^uild their houses together in a fortified village, adjoining to 
v^hich a lieutenant and thirty men of the Hottentot B^ment wete 
also posted. 

The settlement was commenced with much enter^nrlSe, and con- 
stderable capital was expended in buildings and improve^n^ts. In 
the course of a few months, upwards of fifty substantiid Wuses had 
been erected, and others were in progress 5 and although some of 
the discharged soldiers, sick of the sobriety of the new village, had 
deserted from their masters, yet of the complete success pf the 
enterprise no doubt was entertained, until it was known that Lord 
Charles Somerset hud frowned disapprobation. Every one who had 
lived under his Lordship’s government then considertd its doom 
denounced. The following observations, written at the time by 
one of this party, will show pretty distinctly how such affairs are 
managed at the Cape, and how well his Lordship’s policy wad 
appreciated by its victims. Having given a narrative of the pro- 
gress of the undertaking up to the period of Lord Charles Somefset’s 
return, the writer proceeds : 

' Such was the fiivourable aspect of our enterprise, when one of 
those changes took place, of which, or rather of its effects, no inha- 
bitant of England, accustomed to observe the succession of kings 
or ministers without emotion or apprehension, can form an idea. 
There, if the measures in existence arc to be changed, reasons must 
be given, and the losers have at least time to lie heard. It is other- 
wise here. The happy simplicity of this Oovernment dispenses 
with rules and with ceremony. A proclamation is omnipotent, but 
it is too weighty a weapon to be always in use. A much easier 
inode is freiiuently employed, with unfailing success : this is gra- 
dually to avert that sustaining countenance without which nothing 
can exist here. And, besides, this mode is preferable on another 
account •, for suppose (a hypothetical case, of course !) that a settle- 
ment, or any thing else, formed by one Co\j,ern()r, and, therefore, 
obnoxious to his successor, is determined to be attacked, — at the 
same time so strongly posted, and so well supported by the public 
interests, and the public opinion, that it cannot well be attniSked 
directly, — surely the most advisable plan "would be to let it die an 
oasy death, by withholding the supplies. But if we were to stretch 
•jjtobability a little farther, and suppose a late Governor could Jibs- 
sibly adopt a rheasure to which even the ingenuity of his succes^r 
^Uld oppose no solid objection, and that he (the ex-Governor) hiid 
^fhe arrogance to pretend to some merit and credit with his superfcrs 
'fcrdt; no one could expect such Quixotic devotion aswt^d^ 
IjllHeed by bedring that blame— which a/«w 



tb«.stE(|ig]tt;liq«pf pol^y coidi «o easily 
projector, 

^ But let MB look to the facts. It is certain, in the month of 
December 1821 , Lord Charles Somerset re-assumed the reij|| qf 
this GovermOent, and that our settlers, who had by this 
embarked their little all, began to watch his countenance with all 
the anxiety people usually show when their pockets are tifFe(*ted* 
If report ^as to be attended to, they had little to hope j but they 
were not ^^y brought to believe that any measure founded upon 
public utility, could suffer for the sake of its author. They at least 
presumed, that if any real objection existed it would be imme- 
diately urged, and that they would not be permitted to make any 
ftirther outlay, if it were determined they should reap no return, 

^ No direct official communication of the intentions of Govern- 
ment could be procured 3 but it was not difficult to discover, 
through the common-place objections of office, and the more candid 
declarations of the Government minions, that ours was now a 
" party question 3’* that we were pronounced Rufanites j” and 
that the pass-word given (dictated, no doubt, by the consciousness 
of strength) was, Let Fredericksburg alone, and it 7nu8t fall.*^ 
Had this been literally done, the result would have been very 
different from that intended. There was already more than suffi- 
cient of Government assktancey which being translated, means, that 
vexatious and ignorant interference with individual interests, which 
must for ever fetter industry and enterprise, — which would subject 
the complicated process of public advancement to the discipline of 
the drill sergeant, — and which, in the hands of the best disposed 
rulers, when they are situated as here in a different soil and climate, 
and at six hundred miles from the scene of its operation, must be 
doubly inefficient. If it had peen possible for Government at once 
to remove its regulations and restrictions, at the same time to fulfil 
its obligations, and then to ^ let atone, the certain prosperity of the 
settlement would have followed as the inevitable consequence. But 
if Government will establish and manage upon their own systei^ 
they ought, in justice, not only to protect, but to assist in reality. We 
shall soon discover, however, the real meaning of this term, whe^we 
find tlie miUtary post which protected the settlement suddenly w^h- 
drawn, — two memorials, signed by the whole party, not answered,, 
but replied to, in a spirit decidedly inimical, — and a third, their last 
resort, complaining of restriction and its consequences, and begginjgf 
for the lands promised them, which they had now been eight moi^s 
expecting, not replied to at all,' ^ • 

The tone and temper in which the earnest but most respee^ffiil 
memorkds of these unfortunate settlers were replied to by Lord 
Chiles Somerset, are characteristic of the true spirit of his admi*' 
; 4^ baan.of houourabie feeling — of common humabltyf— 

^ OVf^rlWQ (on wlmtever grounds) a 
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of a. 0 polftieal. rivals wolild hai^e mlfigaied, asieir a$ it 

was possible, the ruinous consequences to the innocent victims whoso 
interests were involved in his change of jiolicy; — at,^ evei^ts he 
wo|^ have abstained from ^ adding insult to injury/ Not so I^ord 
CJ^^rfes. In their second memorial to him the severs mention 
tha^. ^ they have, with the greatest concern, been infonped that it is 
the intention of Government to remove the military for(|e stetioned 
(by Sir R. Donkin expressly for their protection) at Fredericksburg j* 
and, after stating how much they had been already we^jj^ed by the 
desertion and disaffection of their indentured servaht$y>,(m conse^ 
quence of a departure by Government from the principle formerly 
promulgated by the acting Governor, on which discharges were ^ 
be given to the soldiers of the African Corps,) they implore hia 
Lordship to reflect — 

* That they are situated fifty miles in advance of, Graham’^' 
Town, and at nearly an equal distance from Fort Wiltshire — at th^ 
same time so directly in front of the settlements in Albany, that 
these are secure while Fredericksburg is protected: That they 
have embarked all their means in forming a settlement in this 
adyanced position, ki full reliance upon the protection of Govern- 
ment adding, ^ That as the circumstances which threaten its discon- 
tinuance are in no degree to be ascribed to their failure in any part of 
their engagements, memorialists trust that your Excellency will, be 
pleased to continue the military force at Fredericksburg, until the 
security of the settlement is otherwise sufficiently ascertained/ 


^ One would imagine,* says one of the memorialists, in a letter 
now before me, ^ that the objects and arguments of this paper could 
not very easily be mistaken. The weakness of the settlement, and 
the causes of that w'eakness are first;, stated, as facts for which no 
remedy is proposed, but the very oJ>vious one of continuing that 
jHiOtection to which they conceived themselves, in common with the 
other inhabitants of the colony, entitled. And their statement of 
their advanced position nnd favourable situation for the general 
defence, clearly points out against whom they wish to be de- 
fended.* 


- Yet the Governor, (pre-determined not to listen to their remon- 
strances,) chose wilfully to misinterjjret their obvious meaning, and 
embraced the opportunity to humiliate and insult these brave and 
meritorious gentlemen, (several of them veterans, who had fre*»^ 
qp^ntly been in battle for ^heir country — a position where Generali 
Lord Charles Somerset has never yet been found,) — pretending t(>» 
xmdprstand that they petitioned for the continuance of the military 
ferce'to protect them from their own servants! The Military, 
^Secretary, replying in his Lordship’s name in an official letter, datel^" 
, CNironment House, 25th January 1822, informs them that — ' ^ // 
Lordship is at a loss to conceive how.^q^|piljit^Jbi|!^^; 





tmless It^ete such a force as'^ould enable tlie W<iniel 

ovet every kou^e&f ^^ , f , ' ' 

' Hi^'Lbrjd^hip desires me to add,’' continues he, ' that the 
military force stationed on the frontier, is barely sufficient to dMbU 
it from 'the Coffers 5 and that it cannot be employed in defehdik^ 
masteH froih their servants whilst there are civil power and la^ t0 
have i-ecpi^ to. — I have, &c. 

J ' (Signed) ^ Geo. Rogers, Military Sec;* 

' To CapJ^^^arkes, late R. A. Corps.’ 

^ The laA 'clause of this military letter,’ observes the correspondent 
already quoted, ' is a little singular, for if it replies to any thing it 
is to a request for protection from a numerous tribe of savages whb 
are within 12 miles of the settlement, but at least 50 miles from the 
head-qnartei’s of that force which we are here informed is intended 
for the defence of the frontier. And we are told that it cannot be 
employed for a purpose for which it was neither required nor wanted 
by us } but that to apply it to its legitimate use, it must be removed 
50 miles into the rear ! “ Call ye this backing of your friends ’ : 

I have gone somewhat minutely into this transaction, in order to 
show distinctly the animus of the Chief Operator in destroying this 
settlement, not merely towards its projector, but towards the un- 
fortbnate gentlemen engaged in it. The remainder of the catas- 
trophe may be briefly related. The officers, as a last resort, sent 
in another memorial, dated February 25, 1822 j but this was not 
even replied to. Convinced at length that nothing was to be 
hoped for, either from the justice or humanity of the Governor— ^ 
without land, countenance, or military protection, they had HP; 
choice but to abandon the settlement. Gathering tq^ether, there^s 
fore, the wreck of their property, they withdrew within the protec*^ 
tion of the military posts. Two months afterwards a militftjry 
patrole, passing through the deserted village, read the feeling^ of 
the refugees in an inscription traced on a mud wall — ' A town to 
let, For particulars, inquire at the Colonial Office.’ It was 
afterwards burned down by the Caifers. ; ; 

The loss sustaineef by the individuals of the party was enormc^^ 
and in several cases involved the total ruin of their circumstaiiC(»;<*^5 


The treatment of the settlers in Albany comes nowtoWmd^^'^ 
particularly noticed, as it was systematically carried into effect bj^ * 
liord Charles Somerset’s chosen Landdrost, Mr. Rivers, actirig^; 
under his Lordship’s special and secret instructions.* ' * 

*^6 continuation of this subject must form the subject of 


ar^cle, and be deferred till the succeeding Number. 
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|t|r Thmae Pringle, Psg., Author^ the ^ Autumnal Efi^rsm/ and 
other Poems. 

Gaelic Air — ‘ 0 ma Mhairi hough* 

Dearest love, believe me. 

Though all else depart. 

Nought shall e'er deceive thee 
In this faithful heart : 

Beauty may be blighted. 

Youth must pass away; 

But the vows wc plighted 
Ne’er shall know decay. 

Tempests may assail us 
From Affliction’s coast, 

Fortune’s breeze may fail us 
When we need it most ; 

Fairest hopes may perish. 

Fairest friends may change, 

But the love avc cherish. 

Nothing shall estrange. 

Dreams of fame and grandeur 
End in bitter tears ; 

Love grows only fonder 
With the lapse of years : 

Time and change and trouble 
Weaker ties unbind. 

But the bands redouble 
True affection twined. 


of Commons, Lord Charles Somerset stoutly denies the destruction of 
this settlement, as well as of Bathurst. ‘ No check,’ he says, ‘ was given 
'to ffie estabbshihcnt at Fredericksburg ; but it ceased to exist (as it was 
natural to suppose it would do) from the very nature of its own composU 
ttoQn was consequently gradually abandoned by oil who have specu- 
(Pari. Papers, No. 371 .) 

Tfce general Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry respecting 
treatment of the settlers (dated 25th May 1825) has not yet been 
)[)ihit^> but in another Report given in Parliamentary Papers (No. 37l.)» 
tiity observe, in reference to Fredericksburg, that ‘ The final abandcuL^^ 
meat of this station was the immediate consequence of withdrawing tka 
‘ military guard ; but representations had been antecedently made by the 
^^cers who were settled there, of the disappointments they had expe- 
rienced in the delay that had occurred in putting them in possesalotf;^ 
that were stipulated to be granted to them. If the settleid^ 
^ |j|d^h€en encouraged by Lord Charles Somerset, we do mt doubt 
Mithma succeeaed.* 
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Sketch the Government of Menahciieasav. 

* ' 

The follo'Wipg hasty sketch of the constitution of the MeiSng-! 
kabau, Government, has reference to the Padrie disturbances 
have existed for some time in the interior of Sumatra. We have 
every reaste^tb believe that the statement may be relied upbn 
authen^G. 

The peonte under the designation of Padries, are called by the 
hJatiyes, Baingsa, or Norinchi, from the names of the two principal 
districts from which they originally spread themselves, Bangaa ia 
the capital of Lintow, formerly called Soompoo Cootoos, (or saej^ 
quarters,) the residence of the Tooanko of Passaman, as he is now 
called. Lmtow is situated at the foot of Bookit Begomba, within 
the grand division of Looboo Again. Norinchi is situated in Renna 
Leema Pooloo, at the foot of Goonoong Telia Mow (Cjianang), 

The four Tooankos of Allahan Panjang were men of low estate, 
and acted under the authority of the Tooanko of Norinchi. They 
subsequently became so powerful, that they broke off from the 
Tooanko, and set up for themselves. These are the three gr&nd 
divisions of Padries : the Tooanko Passaman of Lintow, — the 
Tooanko Norinchi of Looboo Again, — and the Allahan Panjang 
Tooankos. 

Tlie title of Tooanko, (My Lord,) so common at Nattal and 
thereabouts, that it is bestowed upon every petty Raja, is at Me>< 
nangkabau reserved solely for men of learning and ability, whether 
they be Rajas or not, and an unlearned Raja is seldom tolerated* 
When such an occurrence hippens, he generally ¥ s as a passive 
tool into the hands of some canning priest. 

At Cota Tenga, in Looboo Again, there resided a learffed;^ind 
famed priest, since dead, known generally as Tooanko Cota Teh^. 
He became so celebrated, that he had the instructing of a yftit 
number of individuals, many of whom, at this day, fill the chilf 
posts in the interictf. The present Tooanko Passaman, then but a 
commoner, and the father of the present Tooanko of Norinchiy^ere 
his scholars ^ and a friendship between them commenced 
basis, and continued not only during the life of the Tooankcb bui 
with his son, the present Tooanko of Norinchi. So many Individ 
duals trained under one master naturally imbibed many similar 
judices and opinions, and a literary intercourse, nowise teudhMf i^ ’ 
the safety of the general liberty, appears most likely to have 
carried on. The Tooanko of Passaman, yet a commoner, but 
hnd intelligent, married into the royal fomily. By the naturd dCj f 
of some of the individuals of this fomily, and by murderbUS 
he found himself elevated to a station where deb^ioii pd t 
were By hid eepi* 
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saries aijAiis and by the means of friends, Ke 
down o|>j)6^Uion, ^nd became the head of a1eJ^j|e not less unex- 
ampled in Stimatrah histdry, than astonishing in its effects j^whether 
as the nature of its conquests^ or the intelligence W which sucfr 
nui^rous conquests are held under the yoke. ' 

, sketch of Menangkabau will here be interesting, .fliid indeed 
liwessary. Menangkabau, in its most extensive .s^^fi^iaciudes 
Tanna Darratan, Looboo Agam, and Henna Leema Fww„and as 
^ such it will be here spoken of. Fareeangan, situated af t^^foot of 
the great Volcano, (lloonoong Berappee), was the oti^fe seat of 
the royal family. They subsequently removed to Paggar ttobyoorig, 
or Battang Selo. 

I^gar Rooyoong (sometimes called Bailie Jango, this being the 
proper name of the Campong, while the other means the Riyer 
Selo) is situated in Sooroowassa, at the foot of Bookit*BagombjSHi^ 
on the opposite side to Lintow 3 the chief is called Raja Allam, 
His proper title is Maha Raja de Raja, the name of the original 
founder of the monarchy, and supposed to be a great-grandson of 
Mohammed. Tlie title is, however, too sacred for common use. The 
R^ Allam, though brought up in all the learning of the age, gene? 
rally gave way to his propensities of gambling and smoking. He 
was seldom called upon to exercise his authority, as this was vesjtfid 
in his ministers, as hereunder enumerated. The chiefs immediately 
under the Raja Allam, were Rang Duo Selo. These were .R^ja* 
Addat, and Raja Eoaddat 3 the former deciding in cases touching 
' the law and tradition, the latter presiding in all matters of sacred 
appe^. They originally formed members of the Ptiggar Rooyoong 
holiae, and though by length of time relationship cannot be traced, 
yet the depentoice is claimed and tjdmitted respectively 3 and as 
the Raja Allaimcan only marry in tlunr families, and those of the 
Etwg Ampat S 3 b, a proper understanding and subordination stiU 

The Bang Duo Selo resided at Soompoo Coodoos, now called 
Liptqw, of which Bangsa and Booho are the principal cities. 

Neitt in rank are the Rang Ampat Selo, wIiosa origin is altogether 
fabt^n^ Their names, or titles, are Bandhara of Soongye Tatui 
Mangeoodoom of Si Maneea, Rndomo of Sooroowassa, and Calte 
of Badang Gunteeang. Of these four, the Bandhara is the principal 
chief, and is never called upon for personal service when the Raja 
Allam moves 3 while the remaining three, distinguished by thd 
‘ denefaination of Rang Teega Selo, accompany and attend upon the 
j l^ja Allam in all his processions or travels. Each of these fo^r, 
J&esses a large extent of territory, and a numerous body M"' 
''J ^rodents, 

grand assembly is formed of the six Selo, and all matts® ^ 

Of nolitical. are settled bv them. The Dim Siln liAve 



vo|^9, ,a^^)r,ding may be secularibt<j 

final : r^rence when necessary,^ to 

Th0f Br^iya Allam .had two sons. Raja Cbdnaoo ;of Bod^^^ 
Bagou^a;^ an^ Raja Bawang of Sooroowassa; they were pW ‘ 
death by the Ti^nko Passaman, leaving each of them a son. " ^ 
son pf Raja Cdondo was likewise murdered by the same hand. . ’ 
son of Bawang fled to the Dutch, who afterwards took r 
bait tb'^^tjpwassa. 

.The j|aja Addat died childless, about twenty-five years ago,' 
and,the .i|ite;W consequence, was taken by the Raja Ebaddat. llpj - 
who bore ^double title died about ten years ago, leaving a son^^ 
yet a junior, who should rightfully succeed to both titles. It was.a^ 
daughter of this last Raja Ebaddat whom the Tooanko of Passainan 
married. The Tooanko has changed the name of Soomboo Coodboa 
to Eihtow, and assumes all the rights of the consolidated offices cifl 
Raja Addat and Raja Ebaddat. He has the son of the latter in hiS 
possession,- and he is of course Pootih.* The Tooan Raja Gadis' 
has not been molested by the Tooanko. She, of her free will, iff 
Pootih ; and being too sacred for marriage, added to her advanced 
age, and her general opinions chiming in with the Pootihs, sh6 
beJen left in peace. She is considered as the aunt of the last I^a 
Allam. 

J he Eang Ampat Silo arc Pootih. The Teega Selo are yet, 
brs j but Raja Bandhara is of age, and bears the title of Po-' 
moncha Allam. To him have been confided, it is said, all th|; 
regalia, by the unanimous voice of the chiefs. Looboo Agam iy\j^ 
now under the general control of the Tooanko of Norinchi. Rei^^ 
Leema Pooloo is under its various chiefs ; and Liiitow and Soprpfe 
wassa under the Tooanko Passaman. The Tooanko of 
has for some time past lived deaceably j and Itams*d Pootihs are 
united in Looboo Agam. . ^ 

The Padries militant forbid gambling, liquors, opium, 
and sirih ; and a variety of personal observances as to the 
and wearing of the clothes, and to the posture and carriage of 
body, are insisted upon. They enforce all the observances In- 
quired in the Korail? and hence praying cannot be dispeniSed 
in any one. r ' 

Trade and agriculture are encouraged. The conquered 
despised if not learned and intelligent 3 and if they resist 
put to death. Having once fixed upon the chief, and received S 
from the individflhls of the country in token of subjectioi^^* 
country is left in peace. They are guided by the Kora^S 
jildicial matters, and hence it is that in the interior many indivm^ 




Pootih means white, and is applied by the Padries to alljpi 


to their doctrines j whue they designate othels as ' 



ate fbuiid faiH&g lost a limb for tdbbery or other mlsde« 

meanour^v 3!h«fe are few or no written historiei Each district, 
or subdivision, has i\& own mosque. The priest are distin- 
guished by titles, and the most intelligent is required to Batcha 

The houses in the interior are plank or bamboo, anff cpve^jed with 
ijtk), or attap, or lallang, according to the ability of the^dl^dual. 

The Tooanko Passaman has fortified Bookit.Begl^^, which 
has a valley on it. This valley is surmounted by a ilyi^.bridge of 
bamboos, rendering a ready communication with either part j and 
if the Tooanko be forced from one of his holds, he can cut away 
the bridge, and render the communication with his second stand 
itt^racticable . — Malacca Observer. 


Stanzas. 

(Written at Seay on board the Ask, July 6, 1826 J 

When Love had left her magic bower, 

When Fame’s delusive dreams were fled. 

When Passion had resign’d her power. 

And Hope’s bright flame had vanished — 

In other climes I sought to roam. 

And chase away the liend Fnnui; 

The stars my guide — ^thc world my home. 

My resting-place the dark blue sea ! 

Of Pleasure’s fane, I left the hall. 

Nor cast behind one wistful gaze— 

Could revelry or festival 

Oispcl the thoughts of happier days ? 

when my licart was young, and love 
And hope, which none e’er wish to sever— 

"J'o wea\ e their wreath, together strove — 

Oh, halcyon days I gone by for ever ! 

But Hope once o’er. Love spreads his sails. 

And swiftly steers his hark away; 

His sister fled — then what avails 
H'he little god alone to stay ? 

Together nursed — together horn — 

They only prosper when united ; 

If or fond Hope young Love be shorn. 

His spell is broke, his blossom blighted. 

When both are crush’d, then what is left 
To man but dark despair beside ? 

Of mind, of life, perchance bereft — 

The maniac or the suicide ? 

When love or hope, best boons of heaven, 

From Man on earth are torn away. 

The welcome grave in lieu is given, ,y. 

And dust to dust— there let him lay I ■ P. M, Wi; ’ 





' w THE Nobility op the Srfw. v, 

Chap. VII. 

ContinUjati^^ 6f the same Subject Influence of Literary Mett ilj^ 
't^^ejudice concerning the Nobility of the Skin* 

(Concluded from our last.) 

' When. call to the aid of injured Africa men chosen to Be, 
teachers of the Gospel, and men appointed to be the organs of clvij 
law, we ihvoke both heaven and earth to defend our cause 5 and yet 
our hopes are neither so extensive, nor so lofty as such premise^ 
might lead to conclude. 

PerhapsHhere are not among us two classes of men more de** 
praved than place-men and men of letters. We are, of course^ 
ready to admit many exceptions} but among bishops, priests^ 
senators, peers, generals, ministers, prefects, magistrates, men o£ 
letters^ men of science, artists, &c., how many have displayed 
proteous property of assuming all shapes, professing all doctrincji 
ranging themselves under all banners, and, in short, submitting to 
every transformation which might gain their favour with the go- 
vernment of the day ! They have been compared to Janus, bui 
without similitude ; Janus had but two faces j they can assume 
fifty. Political adulation is one of the stains upon the old world. 
The bench and the pulpit are prophaned by flattery. The arts of 
the courtier seat him in the academic chair. 

Two societies of Friends to Negroes, composed of men in o0^^ 
and literary men, have existed^n France } they have b 6 th languished’ 
to decay, and are no more. Tlieir premature decease may be attri- 
buted, in the first place, to the mobility of the French character^ 
which now shows itself to deserve what Ciesar said of the Golds 
nineteen centuries ago * Good and evil are, among us, rendered 
subservient to the mode and fashion of the day ! The most merito** 
rious exertions are ^metimes the fruit of a momentary exaltation^ 
a feverish impulse of enthusiasm. Secondly, the societies; 1 havO 
mentioned have had their deserters, who have now enlist^ utkder 
the same banner with a multitude of public functionaries and wtitefB, 
apostates from liberty. Their sentiments, their measures, Aiei# 
connexions, their ^ritings, all are subservient to their individual 
interest. Error dr truth, vice or virtue, injustice or equity, Httle 
bare they : the question is simply to discover how far their interest 
jmy be affected by their choice of a party. Esau sold his birth-right 
mess of lentil-broth. Have we not millions who do Hke 
■ -- ■ 

See Caes^> poflwnenter,, de Bello QaUico/1.4, tB, C* 




Esau ? Is A become a marketa)]^ commodity > Is not 

the silei^^e dftlRie, the voice of others, bon^ht and sold by 
journalists of authority ? Is there any ministry mSurope^ which 
nOj at its coihmnd a diurnal organ of imposture^ the breath of 
wbcie trumpet Ms power to wither the most solid ijgiMtation ? Short 
is tfojist of those men of refil integrity who seek ndfo veil mean- 
ifl^s'lander the name of prudence, but without compr^^i^or time 
serving, detect the abuses of power, and have been by one 
and the same principle of justice, under every poliUjjaj^^Ot. 

' In all ages and in all countries, poets have been apf/^^ j^rvlle. 
The judicious and correct Boilcau was not ashamed tb address to 
.XiOjhs XIV. the absurd threat of ceasing to write if thc^king did 
not cease to conquer ! All Parnassus was to be in ecstacies at the 
sight of the monarch ! Even in our times, other potentates have 
seen at their feet a servile tribe of public functionaries, authors, 
and poets above all. Like insects dancing in the beam, they swarm 
aron^ the prosperous and the powerful. If pensions, titles, rib- 
bands, and decorations, were to be obtained by writing in the cause 
of slavery and misfortune, how rapidly would the venal pens of 
every opinion be called into action ! But tears of gratitude and 
blessings are all the afflicted have to offer. 

A recent event seems indeed to have stimulated the poetic genius 
of some of our dealers in rhyme : the recognition of Hayti has c^ed 
forth some well-turned lines ^ but the merit of these effusidiil’' is 
tarnished by the adulation which runs through them j so that the 
ostensible object seems to be secondary in the view of the writer. 


Pope and Joel Barlow have had, as poets, rivals who have 
i^jemiilled, and even surpassed them j but the authors of the ^ Dun* 
and the ^Columbiad’ never sullied their pens by the flattery 
which distils copiously from those o^their successors. Barlow, as 
defender of the negroes, is honourably associated on the English 
Parnassus with illustrious names, whose disinterested talent has 
pl^ed the same cause. 

. The obligation to reciprocal good offices, which binds together all 
the'inembers of tin? human race, and forms the first link of the holy 
alliance of the people, imposes upon each individual the duty of 
concurring to the welfare of his fellow -beings, by his words, Ms 
QLctions, and his example. All owe their tribute to society, and 
those who, resisting the dictates of conscience, obey no other moral 
3ode than the calculations of egotism, are thereby criminal, both in 
the eyes of God and man. How much deeper the guilt of those ^ 
who, in order to possess or to retain places and emoluments, 
erifice the interests of their contemporaries and posterity ! 

Sjuch, it will be said, are not the characteristics of the genera 
advancing to manhood, and that which has already rej 
idblcBcepce, The purity of their principles has not yet been su 




Liberty, 
devolves^' 

Degr^dtfiS 


by wesfl^, promise* threats 5 but will 
defepd thtoselve^^igmnst the seductions of artrf 
sphere Ojf Ifliowlea^e has been extended j but when 
shall spAg up afresh on every side, and mingle in ayik ek] 
with new vio^|i 6 ns of moral right, will they j^sess 
enough tipple them down with irrepressible energy > 

------ ^ Jn thinning the ranks of the veteran defende] , 

you, young athletce, who arc beginning your car^, ' 
Hdnourable task of completing their labours. 

^ , Christians in name, but renegades in fhct, _ 
now conspiring in Europe to aid the Crescent against the Cross, ai 
favour the^nslavcment of white captives, while the negro trade colt< 
tinues in Africa. Civilization docs but begin to dawn in that p( ^ 
of the world. To liberate slaves, to diffuse among them, and arnoi 
those who already free, the benefits of education, industry, the ' 
love of order, of virtue, and, above all, of piety, without which tl^je ^ 
is ho security for virtue : such arc projects worthy to stimulat^Sfie' 
zeal of philanthropisfs. 

Among the political (piestions which have for several years en- 
gaged the public mind, none has excited such virulent debate ' 
that of colonial slavery. - 

T|^ abolitionists have had to struggle unceasingly against the 
oppo^on of men exasperated by the vilest piissions. Unceasingly 
have they been pursued by calumny and hatred. If such a prospect^ 
causes you alarm, you are not worthy to support such a gloriou^tJ 


Those who cultivate science, literature, or the fine arts, are 
posed to the jealousy of their competitors j but comparatively sli 
are the evils resulting from it. * Not such those which assail 
who labours to eradicate abuse# grafted on the tenacious stem,^^ 
avarice or pride. Yet were you to sink in the attempt, even defeat, 
would be glorious. How great then must be the merit to overco] 
such obstacles ! 


Nor is that all. Were we to consume dur lives in efforts for,|h^^ 
welfare of man, is it frSni his thankfulness that wc must 
reward? We must be prepared even to meet with the 
Alas! do we not know that the great majority is wicked ? ' 
ceitful, hypocritical, ungrateful because cowardly, and cowwjdfe 
from being ungrateful, these two vices being reciprocally the 
and effect of each otl^g. Man is a weak and imperfect being, 
we are tp serve, but not to imitate ; for the laws of our actions, 
are ^ j^ieek a higher source. ; 

,>d|||pj)ivine Redeemer was aware by prescienc'c, that of the ten 
l^l^p^hpm he healed, one only would return to give thanks, 
glca||f ihim. His beneficent charity was not abridged by that fore-^^^ 
kij^^|ldge } and all were healed. The circle of good 
Herald. Vol l4 . . ^ 



would lie t^ were we to confer beneiits on tboge alone 

who ^M|||iorving of them. Of those who perform deed* of charity 
in thcl'flPfectatioii of being repaid by the fruits of human praise and 
gratitu(fe, it has been said Ijy Him who is truth itself, Verily they 
have their reward. It is our duty to edify others by our good wojrks j 
hut^we are sinful, if, to stimulate us, we require to h|^e Other wU* 
bess' than the eye of Him who sees all. 

- To study mankind is not usually the way to raise o^r esteem for 
human nature. When we arrive at the close of a long life, spent in 
the researches whicli bring us to this melancholy eoncluflion, it is 
consoling to view the near approach of that period when the cares 
and disquietudes of life shall fade from our view ^ but let' us beay in 
mind the precepts of Him who made his sun to shine upon the just 
and the unjust. Let us, when conlident that we arc in the right, 
by no means weary in well-doings and cheer ourselve^ by the con** 
soling certainty, that, in all countries, and among all nations, purity 
of soul exists j and that true nobility, tlmt is, virtue, may be the 
portion of men of every colour. 




Account of Munipore. 

[InaL etter to the Editor of the ‘ (!alcutta Government Gazette.*] 

Sib, — Having read with much interest what has lately appeared 
in your paper regarding the ^ terra incognita,’ which the events of 
the late War have opened to our research, and feeling assured that 
Munipore is cttually a subject of interest witli the other provinces 
lately forming part of the Kurman Empire, 1 have ventured to give 
the following account, which I hojK.* will prove acceptable ; 

The valley of Munitmre extend^ from north to south abouf sixty 
miles, and is nearly thirty in breadth, from east to west ^ it is com- 
pletely surrounded l)y mountains, rising from 1500 to ^500 leet 
above the valley, in which, at considerable intervals, there are 
several insulated hills 5 it is otherwise a perfect level, if I may 
except an almost imperceptible declination drorn both sides to the 
centre, where a chain of lakes and swamjis extends from the 
about two-thirds of the whole length towards tlie north. 

The most southern of the chain is a lake of considerable extent, 
about ten miles by seven, and is studded with islands of dearly the 
same appearance as the hills which rise from the plain. 

The whole valley is perfectly clear of forest j the only trees are 
those in the few villages that are now inhabited, and those which 
mark the sites of the many which have been depopulated 
JBurmahs, the ruthless despoilers of this once happy, but still 
tiful country. Often have I allowed my imagination to re-peopk 
the deserted villages with their scattered inhabitants, and to dOfOi 



with flocks and herds ' this ever-green and ^d. 

ns often has ft called to my memory the happy valley of KasseioSt 
Should this country continue to enjoy the support and protection of 
the British Government, there is every prospect of these flights^bf 
my fancy ^ing in a great measure realized. The cattle which 
were take%.^ftpm the Burmahs have afforded great assistance ili 
bringing the land into cultivation, which, together with the great 
industry of the people, will ensure plenty for the numbers who are 
expected to return next year. 

Although in features the Muniporees strongly resemble the 
people to the eastward, yet in religion they assimilate with thos^ 
of the west, and differ from all around them. They are Hindoo^! 
and mostly Rajpoots. Surrounded as they are by rude trib^ 
differing from them as much in manners as in religion, their origin 
becomes a question of as much interest as it is difficult to solve# 
As is ever the case when such is involved in uncertainty, their 
account is fabulous j they say they are descended from a Hindoo 
deity j but I should dispute their claim to so high an origin, and 
conceive it very probable that the demi-god was no other than 
some wanderer from llindoostan, who has immortalized himself bjf 
converting them to the religion of Brahma, and introducing somn 
of the arts of social life, with which they, then a savage people, 
were unacejuainted. 

liSe purity of the atmosphere seems to have given an elasticity 
to the spirits of the inhabitants, who are certainly the most cheerful 
people 1 ever met with. Their amusements and exercises are of a 
nature characteristic of their lively temiierament j they play with 
great dexterity, both on foot and on horseback, at a game which in 
IScotland is called " shinty,’ and frequently practice lea^^ng, and th^ 
putting-stone. ^ 

The females have all the freedom which the fair sex enjoy in 
Europe, and even take a much more prominent share in the active 
duties of life ^ the whole trade of the country is in the hands pf fhesa 
fair merchants, by whom the baza{u*s are exclusively kept. 

I should have told you the little I yet know of the surrounding 
hill tribes, but I fear 1 have already trespassed too far on yow 
patience. Any account of the Nagahs, to the west, would be per*' 
fectly superfluous, after the very able description which has already 
appeared in your paper. 

I must, however, tell you, that the climate is delightfully cool | 
the oak, peach, j)ine, raspberry, and wild rose, with many othfif 
pipits, natives of the temperate zone, are found here in numbers. 

It rained during the whole month of March, but since then w# 
have only had slight and refreshing showers. 
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Practical Fietv of the Lem of Liberin 

In 1817, on three successive days, (December 17 ^ 1 ^, and 19,) 
William Hone was thrice tried on informations filed by the Attorney- 
General, (Sir Samuel Shepherd,) and acquitted by three special 
juries. The parodies for which Mr. Hone was prosecuted were 
entitled, ‘ The late John Wilkes’s Catechism of a Ministerial Mem- 
ber * The Political LitaHy 3 ’ and ^The Sinecurist’s Creed,’ which 
Vas a parody on the Athanasian Creed. I'he first trial took place 
before Mr. Justice Abbott j the second and third before Lord Ellen- 
borough. 

The argument of the Attorney-General on these several trials 
was in substance, that Christianity was part of the Common Law of 
England, and that the obvious and necessary effect of these parodies 
was to bring that religion into contempt. The defendant, therefore, 
as the publisher of them, was guilty of most impious and profane 
libels. On the other hand, Mr. Hone contended, that the parodies 
were written and published solely for political purposes, and not 
with any intention of exciting imjiiety and degrading the Christian 
religion. The Jury, lie observed, and not the Attorney-General or 
the Judge, were to decide on what was, or was not, libel 3 and he 
called upon them to return a verdict, not on the effect which the 
publication of these parodies might have jiroduced out of doors, but 
on the intention with which they were written and published. He 
then proceeded to show, that worki of a similar nature had been 
published in all ages 3 that Mart im Luther, and some of the most 
•eminent divines 3 that Lord Somers, Mr. Burke, and several of our 
imost distinguished lawyers and statesmen 3 that one of the present 
Members of the Cabinet, one qf his prosecutors, (the Bight Hon. 
George Canning,) had written and published parodies on various 
parts of the Scriptures, not with an impious and profane intention, 
but to serve their own particular views. None of these persons 
had been ever prosecuted. AVith respect to himself, he should call 
evidence to prove, that, long before he was prosecuted, he hud^ 
stopped the sale of these parodies, and had even refused a guinea 
for a copy of one of them. This he had done, not from any doubt 
at the time about the legality of such publications, but to satisfy the 
scruples of some respectable persons who had objected to thefcr 
nature and tendency, U nder all these circumstances, following as be 
had only done, the great examples which had been set him upon this 
Bubject 3 having, the moment he was convinced of the impropriety of 
such works, withdrawn them from circulation, could he be said to be 
guilty of the crime alleged against him ? Could the Jury, lot^king 
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at the work itself, and taking into consideration the cir^teistances 
connected with it, say that it was the intention of the defendant 
not to ridicule Ministerial Members, but to excite impiety and bring 
religion into contempt ? The verdicts of acquittal were received 
with the h^est acclamations, and a sum of nearly 3000^. was subae* 
quently rall^'hy jttiblic subscription, for the purpose of re-establish- 
ing Mr. Honie in the business of a bookseller. 

For publishing the second and third of the above-nientioned 
parodies; James Williams, a stationer at Portsea, who had suffered 
judgment go by default, was sentenced, for the former, to be 
imprisoned^ for eight months, to pay a line of 100/., and to give 
security foi; his good behaviour for live years, himself in 300/., and 
two sureties in 150/. each. For the latter, to be imprisoned for 
four months. 

The triala of Hone were rendered memorable by several circum- 
stances, — the talent, spirit, and presence of mind displayed by the 
defendant; the absurd pertinacity of the Attorney-General; the 
repeated checks and interruptions given to the course of the defence 
by both the Judges, but especially by the im])atience and choler of 
Lord Ellenborough, and the manly generosity and firmness of the spe- 
cial juries. In the first trial, Mr. llone was interrupted upwards of 
sixteen times, and nearly as often on each of the other trials. 

The following is a specimen of Lord Fllenborough’s interruptions 
on the second trial : 

‘ Lord Ellenrorougii. — It is 7mj decided purpose not to receive 
this in evidence, (a parody,) and therefore ijou may use your discre^ 
tion whether you shall dwell further upon a matter of evidence 
which I declare judicially to be inadmissible.’ [But which, never- 
theless, weighed much with the jury !] ‘ You may go on, and exer- 

cise your own discretion,’ &c. ♦ 

Mr. Hone said he could not defend himself without reference to 
former unprosecuted parodies ; and if he was not allowed to read 
them, he declared himself ready to go with the tipstaff to prison. 

' Lord Ellenrorougii. — If the publication has a tendency to 
excite impiety, &c., iUis a libel.’ 

' Mr. Hone. — That is his Lordship's opinion’ ! 

' Lord Ellenborough. — You might us well detail points agi- 
tated in some Utopian system as this. Whether informations are 
right or not, do you not see that the law so stands ? I only warn 
you of what are not important points for you ; but if you think that 
I ought to attend to them, I will do so.’ 

" Mr. Hone.— S ome unhappy beings have been compelled to 
travel 200 miles to plead to informations for my parodies j and 
some have been in solitary confinement for nine weeks, with 64 
pouiids weight of fetters on them,’ 

JlLLENBOROUGH.-^If you bayc not witnesses ready ti> 



prove thi^' (whjfeffwira be immaterial if yoti couldj) ydii Only 
Vesting time.’ 

^ Mr. HoNE.—Wasting time, my Lord ! I feel the grievance of 
Vhich I complaih. / am to be tried, not you. ^ 1 to^tipon my 
tritd by ihose gentlemen of the jury.’ 

Mr. Hone complained of calumnies against hl^ifltt ihe news- 
papers, and some published that morning. \ ^ 5 ^. 

^ Lord Ellenborough. — ^What have I to dO wBli lltels pub- 
lished against you ? &c. Nobody can here read that ng^apaper yoU 
speak of^ What have I or the jury to do with’ . 

^ Mr* Hone. — My Lord ! my Lord ! It is I that am, 6 n my trial, 
not your Lordship, I have to defend myself, not your Lordship.’ 

Long continued acclamations here interrupted the proceedings of 
the Court. Lord Ellenborough ordered the olhcer tp apprehend 
«ome individual : ^ Open your eyes and see ; stretch out and seize,’ 
&c. Mr. Hone recurred to the mention of unjust statements in the 
newspapers* 

* Lord Ellenborough. — You cannot introduce it as a hash into 
your speech j you might have complained of it upon afhdaVit be- 
fore the trial began,’ kc. ‘ Unless there be something advanced to 
prove them (other parodies) to be perfectly innocent j unless some- 
thing be shown as a standard of their innocence, 1 shall not attend 
to them, for they do not mitigate your offence.’ 

When Mr. Hone was reading a song contained in the Rev. Mark 
Noble’s continuation of Grainger’s ' Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ 

• * Lord Ellenborough. — ^This is such mischievous mattet* that 
I shall prohibit it being read,’ kc^ ‘ 1 will not hear it. It would 
deserve severe punishment if it wrt'c a modern publication.’ 

However, IMr. Hone struggled through it. When Mr. Hone 
Mid that Dr. Raley had preached before Mr. Pitt on the telt : 

* Here is a lad that liath live loaves and two small lishc . to divide ; 
but what are they among so many Y 

* Lord Ellenbouoikjh. — No, he did i^t ! I’ll correct yout 
fact j there was never any such sermon preached.* 

'Mr. Hone. — My Lord, was there no such text mentioned? 

' Lord Ellenborough. — I cant enter into controversy. It tbrts 
hardly worth interrupting you to ghw you this denial of your fact I 
There was some such anecdote, and I am very sorry for it ) but 
there was no sermon preached.’ 

When he Was going to read a parody on Hamlet’s solilocpiyi to 
show that the humour of it did not tend to bring the original itito 
fcbntempt, 

' Lord Ellenborough. — ^Now, what has that to do 

It is a parody, as you say, on some part of the jda^of 



in En^landMnd 

Uamlei, and not on the Scriptures. It liTi^PPia enotigh thal it 
can have no reference to your case j and the Jury, as sensible mexii 
must see that it has not. They should not have their time taken 
up in this manner.’ > 

On th<^|p^ 'when Mr. Ilonc expressed a wish for fiye 
minutea^M^fMollect his thoughts. Lord Ellenborough said ho 
might made the request ; but Mr. Hone went on, 

"V^hen be^mp^to the charge given by Lord Ellenborough on the 
prec«ii|if <i|p' ^ 

'LbRU H f j j yltfvnoMouoii. — I cannot sit here to be attacked.’ 

When hd^vas reading Mr. Christian’s exposition of Mr. Fox’a 
Libel Act, 

' Lord Ellenborough. — You are mis-stating the statute.’ 

' Mr. Hone. — I beg your Lordship’s pardon. You are inter- 
rupting me* my Lord. J was not ([uoting the statute j I was read- 
ing, as the gentlemen of the jury know, to whom I am addressing 
myself, the exposition of Professor Christian upon the words of 

^ Lord Ellenuoiiough. — The words of the statute are shall 
of* may give his opinion.’” 

^ Mr. Hone. — I shall read the statute presently.’ 

^ Lord Ellenborough. — Well, go on.’ 

When he said that no counsel had sufficient courage to defend 
him, to withstand the browbeating of L{)rd Ellenborough, and to 
incur the risk of losing the ear of the Court. 

^Attorney-General. — 1 cannot sit (piietly, &c. 

'Lord Ellenborough.— Perhaps, Mr. Attorney-General, you 
might have interposed your opinion sooner ! but you have heard the 
sort of attack which was made*uj.M)n me. I think the best courso 
will be, to let the thing blow ovdl* us ! 

When he said that other parodies had been overlooked, 

' Lord Ellenborough. — Every one of the parodies the defendant 
has quoted were as prosecutable as that with which he now stands 
charged.’ 

^Mr. Hone.— But were they not prosecuted > Where were 
the Attorneys-General of tho.se days? &c. 

When he adverted to Lord Ellenborough’ s charge of the day be^ 
fore, 

' Lord Ellenborough.— I might have used some such words,’ kct 

When he spoke of Lord Ellenborough s father s ^ opinion of the 
Athanasian Creed, 

' Lord Ellenborough. — For common delicacy, forbear* 

' Mr. Hone.— O, my Lord, I shall most certainly ! ’ 


r- 


* Dr. Law, Bishop of Carlisle. 



liord these trials only a fi^w tenths^ It 

■y^as commonly sai^|^ they had killed him ! 

Sir Samuel Romilly made the following observation^ on the case 
of Mr. Hone in his speech of January 27, ISIS : . ' 

^ The publications for the suppression of whl|H|H^;eedings 
Against him were said to have been instituted^ of the 

evidence on which the liberties of the country h(i|f9^^HP|eiided, 
The House will remember the horror expressed 
General (Sir William G arrow) at receiving one j 

how monstrously blasphemous and profane he dec|fflr% to be 3 
how, on being called on to read it, he protested he coi^ never be 
guilty of any thing so abominable ns to read such 0 Jla/^tious libel 
in a British House of Commons ; and that he would up and 

lay it on the table, and if any one chose to brkak the seal, the con- 
sequence should he on his head! Yet, notwithstanding all this deli- 
cacy and regard for the public morals expressed by the learned 
gentleman, his successor has proceeded to multiply copies of these 
parodies by thousands, and to scatter them in profusion over all parts 
of the country. Jlefore he commenced his prosecutions, they h^ 
disappeared 3 they had been suppressed by their author, and with- 
drawn altogether from circulation. It was stated by a witness crti 
the trial of Mr. Hone, that he could not procure a copy by the most 
diligent search 3 and that a guinea was offered in vain for a ^ork 
which had been originally published at twopence. These parodies, 
therefore, had been withdrawn from the public notice — had entirely 
disappeared, when my hon. and learned friend, in his anxious endea- 
'Vours to protect religion and morality, thought proper to publish a 
new edition of them. Under the pretence of preventing their pub- 
lication, he has given them a permanent place in the history of the 
country — he has made them a part* of its judicial annals — he has 
given occasion to the editor to colfect all the parodies which had 
.been published in former ages — to print them in a convenient little 
volume, and to hand them down to posterity. And why has this 
been done } Why were the prosecutions of Mr. Hone persisted in, 
if, according to the language held to the prisoners at Lancaster, the 
evil sought to be suppressed was previously ah an end, and the state 
of the country had become so tranquil and so satisfactory as to 
enable the Administration to exercise with safety the royal clemency? 
But the clemency, for which the officers of the Crown have been so 
desirous to take credit, is reserved only for those whom they see ilo 
chance of convicting.* 

In 1820, Gilbert McLeod, Editor and Printer of a Glasgow news- 
paper entitled " The Spirit of the Union,’ was tried before the High 
, Court of Justiciary, Edinburgh, for (constructive) sedition, evinced 
by libels of the nature then and since denominated ^ radical.’ ' 


The Jury returned a verdict of Guilty, with recommendatioh|^ 
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th6 lenity jtrf the Court. The Court overi^SBpi'^&tiiStioii taken 
by the counsel for the prisoner between verb^and actual sedition^' 
and also between banishment and transportation^ and sentenced the 
prisoner tp^e transported for Jive years. 

The, Williams, Editor of the ^ Durham Chronicle,’ at 

Purham^^Mfe for a libel on the clergy, (the last case we shall 
notice,) not from any novelty in its circumstances, but 

from th^^^ B Sents of the counsel employed, and the more than 
professiO MP ^with which they were exerted. When such men as 
Drough^^^P ^arlett are opposed to each other in a case of libd, 

(joimM places of the law do not ‘ come mended from their 
tongues on the contrary, they appear then more contemptible 
and revolting when contrasted with their irrepressible appeals to the 
reason of the jury, and their unworthy attempts, by means of the 
ainbiguities of language, to conceal the irreconcileable contrariety 
between the law which controls alike prosecutor, defendant, judge, 
and jury, and those arguments by which the one seeks to draw down 
on the defendant, and the other to avert from him, temporal penalties 
for the expression of unfavourable opinions of the clergy. It is 
really lamentable that men so highly gifted can bovcontent from 
year to year to play fast and loose with the harsh and tyrannous 
maxims of inveterate law, instead of endeavouring to divest it of 
those marks of its barbarous origin, those vestigia ruris, which so 
slowly yield to the humanizing influence of time. The precarious 
temperaments by which trial by jury ' hinders that severe letter from 
crushing us,’ are not merely infractions of the letter of the law, b\^ 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, direct and positive violatiow 
of its purport, intent, and spirit, so that almost all who escape des- 
truction are illegally rescued from a lawful doom. 

' Mr. Scarlett. — Gentlemen, allow me to say, that if the lan- 
guage used had been of that proper sort which belongs to fair dis- 
cussion, I believe no man of the Church of England would think it 
worth while to take any notice of it. If he had found any set of 
men backward in doing what they were called upon to do, he might 
have made what remarks he pleased upon such conduct ; or if any 
single clergyman had neglected what might be thought his duty, or 
had been charged with the neglect of it, it would be impossible to 
blame any remarks upon such conduct ; but it is not justifiable, it is 
not to be endured, that the whole body of the clergy, and the whole 
Established Church, should be attacked and brought into contempt, 
because the clergy here were not loud in their grief, being, perhaps, 
more sincere, and because the bells were not rung on occasion of the 
Queen’s death, but suppressed their emotions ! 

If there had been any foundation for the latitude of toleration here 
asserted to the law, it must have comprehended the case then before 
the Court j for Mr. Williams found a * set of men backward irt 
doing what they were called on to do/ and ^made what remarks 
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But this degree of Jlftiiti^e 1 $ falla« 
okmsly pretetided to 1 |e enjoyed for the purpose of charging Mr. 
Wiiliams tvith having exceeded the liberal scope allowed to by 
attacking and bringing into contenapt the whole body (^i^e clergy, 
If Mr. Williams Itad done so, it must have beei^||jfi&, he had 
found the great majority of them backward in the<jp^^p;^j(;^ their 
duties j for Mr. Scarlett’s statement of the liberty pro- 

vides impunity not merely for the utmost desirable^|^l;)]®^6 utmost 
possible range of animadversion and invective. It the press 

that ' chartered libertine * which it ought to be, becat^lfeHlien only 
fruth and falsehood wage an e(|ual war. What consistency is ther«^ 
then, between his saying that Mr. Williams might attack individuals, 
^d sets of men, but that it was unjustifiable, and not to be endured, 
ihat he should attack the whole ? As reasonable and more plausible 
would it have been, to say that general censure might be scattered 
over the whole body as coming short of their duties, aftd chilling 
the people’s love for the establishment, but that it could not be 
endured that reproach should be directed against individuals and 
sets of men. Was it that Mr. Scarlett thought it would be easier 
to justify the conduct of the whole body than of its subdivisions } 
and that to insist on the defendant’s comments being levelled at the 
whole church, would tend more to infiamc the jury with ideas of 
jjevolutionary violence and sacrilegious pillage ? It so happened, 
however, that Mr, Williams was accused of libelling the united 
Church of England and Ireland, and more especially the Clergy of 
Burham ^ and the Jury, after a contest of nearly six hours, found 
bpn guilty of the latter part of the charge only ; that is, they found 
him guilty of what Mr. Scarlett had said might be done without 
offence, and acquitted him of what he said was unjustifiable and notj 
to be endured 1 ♦ 

* Mr. Scarlett. — Who is the writer of this } Is he a member 
of the Church ? Is he aware that it is by law esbxblished, and must, 
thereforcy be entitled to respect ? Her power will soon be shaken, 
if you destroy the veneration and respect which belong to her. Or 
does he belong to the Kirk of Scotland ?’ &c. ‘ If a name so odious 
belongs to the Established Church of Englatd, I agree with Mr- 
Williams that it is full time it should be put down and abolished. 
If their character is so offensive, they ought not to exist, and they 
cannot long exist in this country, where establishments are governed 
by public opinion.’ 

, He agrees with Mr. Williams as to the Conclusion 5 but whetl 
Mr. Williams endeavours to establish his premises, Mr. Scarlett 
resumes his ^ thunder,’ wherewith to overwhelm his opponents 
lie proposes a conference, but demands implicit assent to all his 
own assertions, on pain of imprisonment. He admits that esta^ 
'blishments ought to be governed by public opinion, but every man 
ascertain his neighbour’s opinion by intuition, for it ii^uniaft 



to aWW eiliil pWmittlgttM an adverse opttIjifiBB flitf wltt® kul/ktf , 
ot ia vM fli^yority of it> are hostile tb th^ estabhsfameiiti ti!^ 
pUbKc 6piti6tt decidedly formed, the minority must not atteiti||i| 
to instrt^ lead it, but Avhere all defence of the existing: instititik 
tioti it is justifiable, and may be endured^ that the 

tttttjofitjj|i|^!ii^fi8h their weapons, and slay the slain, and exborjt 
each steadfast and immoveable in their principles, vsd 

in the chasn^nt of every rebellious imagination, 

* If a tii^kany of the people,’ said Mr. Scarlett, more explicitly, s 
* are aitaOt^ to their own religion, and to the Established Churcn, 
and if w6 ate not to take their feelings from this correct judge— ai 
many do their political opinions, and religious too, from newspaper 
tHis stai-kMent IS A EiBEE. 1 think a different sentiment 
prevails in every class of this glorious community. That is, I think 
the majority is on oUr side 5 and every majority has a legal ri^ 
and natural inclin^on to oppress the non-conforming minority.' 

' Mr. Brougham. — Gentlemen, he has called my client, ** that 
unhappy man.” Unhappy, indeed, but not the only unhappy man, 
if the jioctrine of my learned friend receives the sanction of your 
verdict, for such a verdict, I fearlessly tell you, would be the utter 
destruction of the liberties of us all,' 

Upon this we would adjure Mr. Brougham to declare, not fearlessly, 
but conscientiously, and with that solemn regard to accuracy that 
the importance of the subject demands, whether the doctrine of hii 
learned friend was not strictly consonant to law, and whether out 
liberties have been utterly destroyed by the sanction which 
doctrine did receive both from the Judge who presided (Mr. Baroff 
Wood) and from the verdict of the jury } A jury may give tta 
erroneous or corrupt verdict, hnd thereby inflict a limited portion of 
mischief but nothing less ffian vices and defects in the law itself 
can endanger our liberties 5 so that if Mr. Brougham did sincerely, 
and with a well-grounded fearlessness of the charge of inconsistency, 
think a law under which a verdict against INIr. Williams could be 
obtained (as hundreds of such verdicts have been and will be 
obtained) destructixe of liberty, he was bound from that moment 
to consider it a sacred duty to labour, in season and out of season, 
to procure the repeal of a law which is assuredly incompatible wi^ 
liberty j and until that repeal take place, to extenuate nothing in 
stating the law to the jury, and especially to abstain from misrepre^ 
Renting it, and from decliuming as if there was nothing to object to 
its principle, nothing to wish changed in its enactments. 

^ Mr. Brougham. — The Church is not more established, nor 
more protected, than those civil institutions, offices, 'and office- 
bearers, each of which is recognized and favoured as much as the 
Churchy but I never yet have heard, and I trust I never shalli 
lewt of tlo I expect the lesson which your verdict will this da^ .. 



liear that tfei^dfficers and office-bearers, dttd those in- 
stitutions, sacred and secular, and the conduct of allj Whether lay- 
tnen or priests, who administer them, are not the fair subjects of 
open, untrammelled, manly, zealous, and even vehement (jiscussion 
as long as this country pretends to liberty, and prides iw01f in. the 
possession of a free press — open, untrammelled, manlyj^i^Jpus, and 
even vehement discussion/ f 

Would such a measure of liberty, guarded and fenc^^y so many 
sounding words, have sufficed to protect Mr, Williams, jahd stop the 
mouth of his prosecutor ? Not in the least. Mr. Scarlett himself 
admitted that public officers in church and state were subjects of 
fair discussion, and that when they failed in their duty, a public 
writer might make what remarks he pleased on their conduct 3 and 
yet if he pleased to wound their feelings by charging them, how- 
ever truly, with want of ability, want of integrity, or wa^it of right 
principles and inclinations, he has exceeded the bounds of ^ fair, 
open, untrammelled discussion,’ tolerated by th^aws of a country 
which yet pretends to liberty, and prides herself on the possession 
of a free press, merely because there is free access to the use 6f the 
mechanical instrument. ♦ 

' Mr. Brougham. — If the liberty of the press, and all we enjoy 
under it, is to be sacrificed, at least let it not be this day. Leave it 
to be destroyed by arbitrary princes — by bartered corrupt parlia- 
ments— by an army degraded by the lash, and employed to enslave — 
by a pampered House of Lords — by a venal House of Commons 
—by a soldier, uniting the talents of a usurper with those of a 
captain — to these tools, to these legitimate hands, if the press must 
be destroyed, leave the deed to be done j let it not suffer with you, 
whose office and existence would be , nothing without its vigorous 
alliance. Lor the sake of that hierarchy against whom a fatal blow 
is now aimed, proclaim that light must continue to visit every 
recess of that hierarchy, and by that light that its abuses must be 
destroyed.’ 

Again, the existence of the liberty of the press is supposed to 
depend on the breath of a jury, though so firral^ established by law 
that it would require an arbitrary prince, a corrupt parliament, and 
U degraded army to subvert it. If there was nothing illegal, nothing 
which the law regarded as criminal in that sort of untrammelled and 
Vehement discussion which constituted the libel before the Court, 
what had Mr. Williams to fear? Why should Mr. Broughana 
manifest so intense an anxiety for the result? In that case hQ 
would have been sure of saving his client, in spite of a verdict 
against him. But if, on the other hand, the paper had all the legal 
ingredients of guilt, and if the judicial recognition of that fact was,' 
a& Mr. Brougham contended, incompatible with freedom of discus- 
sion, then the jury could not sacrifice an illusive privilege which 
had po isubstantial existence 3 and there needed no arbitrary prineb 
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and ve^al pw^ament to abolish what seemdjti » ;?teiQ[^ple of 
but was in reality a prison. It is worse than nugatory, it ia^^dCow^ts^*’ 
ful and insulting,^^ to bid the jury proclaim the concession of anothd^^r 
great cbaytert which is far beyond their competence to grant- 
'Some^^ flfe^t^marks of the ^Edinburgh Review* on the report 
the ;^bedi^gs in this important case, are not less deserving of 
notice than the passages which have just been considered. ' The’ 
conduct of clergy,’ says the reviewer, ^ must not, it seema^;be 
made the ^U^Ject of any comment : they claim an exemption from 
that jurisdiction which the public opinion has for near a century 
and a half exercised over all other bodies of men in this country j, 
they are resolved to do as they please, and to answer all unpleasant 
observations by the compendious logic of the Crown-office. We 
dare not, therefore, expose our London publishers to any risk by 
assigning any reasons for the fact, which is however indisputable, 
and may still, we >yould fain hope, be stated historically, that, of 
late years, the higher classes of the Church have not been held in 
perfect affection and veneration by the people at large among our 
southern neighbours j that pluralities and non-residence,’ &c, &c. 

And so he proceeds to set forth a grave and elaborate, and there- 
fore infinitely more effective and impressive, libel, than that of which 
Mr. Williams was found guilty. If his London publishers, there- 
fore, escaped penal retribution, it was not because the acuteness of 
the libeller was more than a match for the logic of the Crown-office, 
but owing to some of those extraneous and accidental circumstances, 
not to say that the victors might be somewhat lassate if not satiate,- 
on which, more than on its intrinsic qualities, the fate of every libel, 
and the connivance, animadversion, or frustration of the law regard- 
ing it depends. ^ ^ 

But what is most worthy b£ observation in the above quotation, 
is the claim imputed to the dignitaries of the Church, of an exempt 
tionfrom that jurisdiction which the public opinion has, for near a 
century and a half, exercised over all other bodies of men in this 
country. What ! have there been no prosecutions for libel, no 
commitments for constructive contempts, no fines, imprisonments, 
pilloryings, during near a century and a hall, except for libels oil 
the clergy ? Did the House of Commons acknowledge the jui;is«’ 
diction of public opinion, when they prosecuted Owen, Wilkea^t^ 
Stockdale, and Reeves ? Did Lord 8t. Vincent, when first Loid 
of the Admiralty — did Lord Hardwickc, when Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland — did Queen Caroline, acknowledge it ? Another Edinburgh 
Reviewer* asserts, tha1^‘ the utmost re^iness to prosecute has, at 
different times, been found in persons conscious that the truth only 
had been proclaimed against them.’ With what colour of ^th. 


* No. liii. p. 150. 


♦ No. Ixxiv. art. 4. 
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111 it laid, that th« clergy alone awaken the dilfmatit terrors 
^ ^ the hw i that with respect to them alone the press is not prncti* 
V fir«e i and that public opinion, ' safe from the throne, the jmlpit, 
ana the bar,’ does exercise a sovereign jurisdictbn over all other 
bodies of men } Even if the law had granted an impolitic and 
unjust exemption in favour of the clergy, from a contrtd to which 
all other men were subject, it would be unreasonable to make the 
least culpable party responsible for so unwise a law, |q^>heap all the 
odihm attending it on them, while not a syllable of censure, not a 
hint of disapprobation, not the faintest remonstrance, is directed 
against the legislative authors of the grievance. 

Says the Reviewer : " So that one dignitary, Mr. Phillpotts, dc* 
fames him, (Mr, Williams,) and his brethren join in bearing down. 
By THE INTOLERABLE OPPRESSIONS OF THE LAW, the defamed man 
for retorting upon his calumniator.’ The act of those ^who resort 
to the law is denounced, not as vindictive and upehristian, but as an 
intolerable oppression, while the law itself is tolerated without a 
murmur 3 and the ever-rceurring fits of syinpatliy for the victim, 
and indignation against the licensed oppressor, pass away without 
exciting an attempt to remedy the evil ! 

The practical, analytical, (l posteriori review which has now been 
taken of the operation of the law of libel, will be found, it is hoped, to 
have amply supported all the objections which were advanced in the 
first article, on a theoretical, synthetical, d priori consideration of 
the subject. It has been sliown, we trust, that while the instances of 
hardship or injustice occasioned by malice, ignorance, or inadvert-^ 
ence, in the administration of other branches of the criminal law, 
are rare and accidental excejitions to the general result, the instants 
of gross mistake and flagrant oppression in the administration of 
the Mw of libel are its natural and proper consequences 3 that the 
law is in reality what Lord Mansfield declared it would become, 
' in every particular cause what any twelve men who happen to bn- 
ib? jury may be inclined to tliink 3’ and that while it affords the 
meaps pf gratifying feelings of rancour and prejudice, it has no 
tendency whatever to abate the licentiousness and correct the tern-- 
per of the press, but, on the contrary, counteracts that moral re- 
straint to whose benign influence and pervading energy we must 
look for an organ of public ojunion, which shall stand more in awe 
of its own power of reprehension than it now does of fine, impri‘» 
lament, and banishment. 

[In the succeeding articles of this Series, a view will be taken of 
the Theoretical and Practical State of tlM Doctrine of Summary 
Commitment for constructive contempts m the Houses of Parlifiu» 
l^Ul^and Courts of Justice,] 



SiSMOMDl aw SxAVBRY — ^E brors respbctino the Sl*Ata 
SoGIfiTY AT THP4 CaPJS OF GoOD HoPE, 

' 'To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

. Sib,— I Iwe read, but liave not had leisure to think, througiyfc© 
spleqdid article ‘ On Domestic Slavery and its Effects ’ in the^t^ 
Oriental Herald. I therefore leave out of view its power, iU eE> 
cellent tendency, and its innumerable beauties, which recjuire taste, 
and time, and retiection, to be duly valued, and fix at once, like aU 
superficial people, on its defects. 

The first defect is — fi bad argument against slavery. The writer 
says : * When a man gets possession of slaves, he feels an aver8ion.> 
to, and contempt fojr, inanual labour.’ Is this peculiar to the pos- 
sessor of this species of property ? How many of your acquaintance 
feel a love and reverence for manual labour in their own case } Are 
the members of his Majesty’s Council good workmen } How«many 
of the aristocracy, landed proprietors, and monied men, wear leathern 
aprons ? All labour is on compulsion. It is endured for its reward, 
which is rest, and the indulgence of self-will. Who would, from ^ 
mere love of labour, sweep the streets, plead ugly cases at tlie bar/ 
recant in the House, or climb chimneys } I would not even writ® 
this letter if any body else would do it for me. 

The next defect is — a misapplication of the above cited remarkf 
to the Dutch Colonists at the Cape of Good Hope, bottomed on the 
authority of Vaillant and Mr. Barrow. ITiese were travellers bothj 
and they have asserted their jirivilege. Residing at the Cq^, X 
have seen and known that thei^ representations are erroneous. Who 
built the substantial and elegant houses to be found in every part 
of the colony where there is a spring of water and a practicable soil } 
Who planted the vineyards, which require infinite toil and unremltted 
superintendence ? Who subdued the wild beasis, and repulsed the 
barbarians ? — The Cape Colonist, who is represented as being of 
necessity slothful ai/d stupid, because the owner of slaves. Buf 
who rendered all these efforts of no effect ? dissipated the ac‘cuD|ii**^ 
lated security, comfort, and wealth, and splendour of ages ? — 
Charles Somerset, an Englishman, who possessed a salary of A 

a year ! Sir, I detest slavery, and will do my best to bring it to 
end f but I also hate hypocrisy. England was the nursing-mother 
of slavery, and of sine^es. Are the last less hostile to a love of 
^ manual labour ’ than tne first ? ^ 

By the way, are the English aware that the Dutch Goverhittmt 
at the Cape had formed a plan for abolishing slavery, and for raising 
the aborigines to a level with the European intruders, as early aa 
to year 1803 > and that this plan was defeated by their paptui^ In 
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1^1^ Bure Mr. Barrow was not^ when he p^1^||h^ his mass 
the Cape DutAi. Such is the ‘fact : a ial^ohibiting 
of any slave was promulgated by th^^ut^in 1803. 
Upta that date, every human being landed at the Cftpe .was, accord- 
ihgf^to Dutch law, a free' person. Many similar schemes were in 
embryo when benevolent England stepped in. Oh„ how I hate 
hj^risy ! 

.31^ third defect is contained in a quotation from Vaiilant, stating 
thdFa * Cape Colonist never grants freedom to children born from 
her and his female slaves.’ This looks shocking to benevolent 
England. At the Cape its aspect is less horrid, because the Dutch 
law secures not only the freedom of such children, but of the mothers 
of such children. If a female slave has a child by her master, by 
the Cape Dutch law she is free, her child is free, and all her future 
children are free. Is it the same in English colonies ? 

The next defect is contained in a quotation, from Barrow, who 
observes, that ^ there exists so little affection between relations, that 
one scarcely sees two brothers converse together j and how caft it 
be otflirwise,’ he continues, ' when his brothers and sisters are con- 
sidered as the vilest of his property V 1 have shown that the cause 
of this phenomenon does not and cannot exist, and I know from ex- 
perience and observation that the phenomenon itself exists only in 
Mr. Barrow’s brain, or, more correctly, in his spleen. ‘ Being in 
office and addicted to scribbling, he had recommended an ^ iron-rod* 
for this wretched colony, and to justify his jirescription he repre- 
sented the people as destitute of natural affection. The present 
enemies of the settlement have adopted a different argument for the 
mife of.the iron-rod, and the Commissioners of Inquiry have sanc- 
iio|||d it in their thin ambiguous report. The institution of Juriea 
woula be dangerous, they say, because ^ the attachment existing 
between relations, and arising from family connections, is stronger 
and farther extended in this colony than perhaps in any other coun- 
the world.’ Both parties, ytm see, are twisting the same rope, 
but different ends. Good God ! was this world made for such 
menib rule and talk about ? 

The last defect I shall notice is contained in*the following words : 
author proves by facts, by the circumstantial evidence of all 
J^ellers, the contempt for every kind of instruction among the 

t dh Colonists of the Cape of Good Hope.’ How does the follow* 
feet agree with this view } Two years ago, in spite of the deter- 
mined oppositfon and threats of the English Governor, a public 
Journal was established at the Cape, ai^ in the course of a few 
the number circulated amounted to nearly two thousand a 
ipid this look like apathy or contempt for instruction ? It 
been suppressed by Lord Bathurst, for having extpfcted 
ah ariiclefrom the ^ Times,’ which the editor, in his Lordship's en- 
ligm^l^judgment^ had- no right to do. And how did these slotb-- 
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fill unnattiV^^oritemnens of instruction^ act tindejr sttci^j|W|ffiK^ 
stances ? '^ey ^e^t one petition to the King in Councij|^H^y| 
to Parlianrcttt, jjliying for a local legislature, trial by 
liberty of the press ; — strong proofs these of V an dali sm . Bpt' 
shall we say qP the Government by whom these requests are trcil^^ 
with contempt ? llemember also that it was an English Governpf 
who, three years ago, prohibited the formation of ali|erary soci^, 
subscription library, and museum, at Cape Town, put down the PHIS', 
banished a printer, ploughed up the Dutch botanic garden, andlmd 
it under a. crop of cabbages and leeks for his family, and barley foi' 
his horses, and cut down for fuel the beautiful trees which adorned^ 
and protected it from the east wind. Depend iqion it, Sir, the balance' 
of barbarism in this case inclines to the English side. 

Repeating my admiration of the article generally, I remain, Sir, 
yoUr obedieiit servant, 

J. F, n I HI 


An Account of the Cultivation of Sago in the East. 

(From the ‘ Singapore Chronicle of Feb. 15, 1827jl 

With the view of expatiating on the rise Jind progress of this^ 
commodity, which, about forty years ago, was jilmost entirely un- 
known in a European market, except medicinally, being recom- 
mended as a restorative in j)hthisis and emaciations, we shall contr ; 
mence by describing the nature of the soil and situation which 
favourable to it, the progress *jf vegetation, and the expensdlft^ 
bringing it to market in its cruclp state ; and subsequently entenhto'^ 
a detail of the process of relinement as practised here, remarking 
on the cost of labour and profit of manufacture attending its refine-'^ 
ment from the first stage, to what is called pearl sago, with stiite^^ 
ments of the import of the farinaceous pith or medulla, and’6x|K)rt^' 
of the relined pearl sago, with the various uses to which it is ap-'^ 
plied, and such genenil remarks as present themselves for oonsi-,' 
deration. , v 

Growing in an almost wild state in many places in our immie S 
diateviejnity, it claims our particular attention — in the first place, 
an articl^ of considerable export j and, secondly, to use Dr. John^ij 
son’s definition of it, as ‘ a kind of eatable grain’ increasing in de- 
mand, improving in quaj|ty, and in the manufacture of which;’'' 
Singapore, within the last year, has not only surpassed in 
but exceeded in quantity that of any other place. ^ 

In 1#'' Indian Archipelago,’ Crawfurd says, * Sago is anJirticle of 
exportation to Europe,— -to India, principally Bengal, — and ro China. - 
It is in its grahtflat^ form alone that it is ever sent abroad. Ther'^ 
Oriental Herald, Fol 14. ^ > 2 ^ 
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.b0St sago is the produce of Siak, on the north coasj: pf Sumatra. 
I^is iS'pf a light brown colour, the grains lar^, alid not easily 
P^ken. The sago of Borneo is the next in valupj it is whiter, but 
"ikhre friable. The produce of the Moluccas, the greatest in quan- 
tity, is of the smallest estimation. The cost of gr^^nulated sago, 
from the hand of the grower or producer, is about twe the price of 
rice in Java, or a dollar a picul. In the market of Mafjicca, the, sago 
of^^^iak may be had at from two to three dollars per picul. The 
aago of Borneo has been .sold to the European merchant, in Java, as 
low as 1| dollars a picul. The foreign exporter will be able to ship 
the former at from to 4^ dollars per picul. It may here be 
worth mentioning, that, within the last few years, the Chinese of 
Malacca have invented a process by which they refine sago so a3 to 
give it a fine pearly lustre. Not above four or five hundred picpls 
of this are manufactured. It is thought that it may be obtained at 
about six dollars per picul, when the supply is more equal to the de- 
mand. A small (juantity of it ex})osed for sale in the London 
market, in 1818, sold for about thrice the price of ordinary sago. — 
Vol.ki- page 348. And he describes tbe sago palm (mettoxylon 
sagu) as a native of that portion of the Archipelago in which the 
easterly monsoon is the boisterous and rainy one — as the eastern 
portion of Celebes, and Borneo, to the north of JMindanao, to the 
south of Timur, and to the east of New Guinea, and says, that the 
great island of Ceram is of all others most distinguished for its pro- 
duction. He doubts it being indigenous in the western parts of the 
Archipelago; and draws some curious and interesting inferences from 
the various designations under which the sago palm is distinguished 
in the different languages of the inlanders, tending to prove that in 
the western parts it is an exotic. He gives a sketcli of the sago 
hamst, and the modes of prcjiaring the farina for consumption, 
with the various economical uses to which the different portions of 
the sag<^» P^din arc applied at some length, and winds up with the 
TOhgh estimate of an English a(.rc yielding 8,000 po\mds of raw 
meal a-year. — See vol. i. page 383 to 393. We do not pride our- 
on our skill in botany, and submit quietly to be led, in the 
term (metroxylon sagu) given to the palm tree, called rumbiya, 
by the Malays of this part of the world, which produces the pith, 
^afterwards manufactured into sago ; though we are not obliged to 
confess that we are led blindly, inasmuch as the latest work we have 
,had it in our power to consult, calls sago the production of the 
' cycas revoiuta, and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britannica’ has it the cyca^ 
cireinalis, a genus of plants, however, classed by Linnaeus first 
among the palms, and aftervvwds arndfigst the ferns ; so te we 
jOfliy he allowed to admit that which we cannot confute j this knotty 
pmnt settled, we may proceed to business, and, for the sake of per- 
apfouity^will divide the subject into two parts, and speafc^first of 
crude, then the refined state. Its crude sfoie.— ipir#** . ’ ■ 




6n the CuUimtlon of Sago in lUe J^ast 

Low marslp^ sit^tions shut out, but at no great 
the sea, ancT weU watered by fresh water, seem most prodo 
The soil in such iJtuations, to the depth of several feet, is genC] 
a flaccid mould, composed chiefly of decayed vegetable matter, i 
extremely peryious to watery below the above depth a stratum. 
marine formt^ion generally exists. According to Uaflles, on Javia 
this tree is found only in a few low and marshy situations, andj|ie 
preparation of sago ^ from the pith is not known to the inhabitant/* 
Marsden says, that sago is but little used by the Sumatrans j and 
CraWfurd, as we have before stated, presumes that in this, or the 
western part of the Archipelago, the sago palm is an exotic. Our 
inquiries have been unavailing in the attempt to discover it as indi- 
genous in our neighbourhood, and w'c feel confident that it does not 
exist in the native wild state to the eastward of Borneo. 


The best *sago produced in our vicinity, is from the islands Of 
Appong and Panjang* which form the east bank of Brewer’s Straits, 
or properly Salat Panjang j and next in (juality, is that from the 
rivers Mandha, K^tOman, Goiing, Kgal, Plandok, and Anak Sirka, 
lying between the Campar and liidragiri rivers, on Sumatra or Pulo 
Percha,as it is called by the Malays. Of least value is the produce ^ 
of the islands of Buru, Ungah, and Kundor, in the Straits of Dryon 
or Salat Duri. 'I’lie stigo palm is found in several other places, in 
small quantities, but seldom cut down by the lazy possessors of it, 
to whom.it probably descended through a long line of equally slug- 
gish ancestors, from some Inclii of Zomandaulu, who had better 
notions when he planted it. The nature of the soil in the places 
we have mentioned is very similar, all of them deep bogs, next 
impassable to one unaccustomed to such walking. ' 

Cutting down and burning th^ jungle is all the preparation re- 
quired previous to planting the palm, which is best done from tlw 
seed, a small black nut, about the size of a pullet’s egg, at abotit 
five fathoms apart. • 

Plantations have been tried from the suckers, but the injury. . 
tained by their roots in the separation from the parent stem has 
invariably retarded theif growth above a year. 

From seven to ten years is the time it takes for the tree to beat^-^,. 
fruit, when planted from the seed in the first instance j cutting?:^" 
down, fb%their pith, commences generally at about the age of six off 
seven j after this period the pith gradually loses its moisture, 
and is no longer fit for the purpose when the tree comes into bearing. 

Sago is cultivated in lar^ patches, divided into lots, the property 
of individitals, and as much as one man, his wife and family, chdtt 
to look after j I say choose, because it is not as much as they 
if theymn^iikt attend. One man, as above, can manage 100 ^thorns ^ 
square ) upon this he plants 400 seeds, and subsists himsel/fbr the .. 
tot six or sevtak years on his means, not unfrequenUy leaving the 
• 2 M 2 
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take care of themselves, until he can comrifenW cutting j 

m that day the supply is c:onstant j each tree thl^bwI^jUt from ten 
twenty suckers, which increase so rapidly tMt the /owner is 
p^ged to thin them constantly • a good tree yields from forty to 
fifty tampins, and the worst ever cut down about twenty-five j this 
is on Appong. The tampin of Appong is to that of lilandha as four 
is to five 'j and is a rough measure made of the leaves of the sago- 
tree, of a conical form, twenty to thirty inches long, with a base of 
about eight Inches diameter j both ends of this are stuffed with the 
refuse pith, to prevent the escape of the farina ; and the tampin of 
Appong holds, on an average, nineteen pounds avoirdupois ; thus, 
seven tampins very nearly equal a picul of this place, or 133^ lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

It will be needless to speak of the sago of each place, differing 
but a little in quality, and in the measures they arc sold by, as the 
acuteness of the Chinese brings them all to thefr true level on arrival 
here. One remark on the stupidity of the cultivators may be no- 
ticed, viz. 100 tampins of Ajipong may always be purchased on the 
spot, cheap or dear, at other jdaces it matters not, for G 1-4 reals, 
or Spanish dollars, 5. 12, as a Spanish dollar or a real is tlie same 
thing with them, and both go alike for 2 IG doits or 82 cents of a 
Spanish dollar of Singapore : if the jierson in (piest of sago takes 
doits, they must be of the small kind, but thick. At Mandha, on 
the same principle, the same number of tampins may be had for 
, Spanish dollars, 9. 61. Kow the A])pong measure yields 14 piculs, 
29 catties, and the Mandha IT piculs, 8G catties j a difference against 
Appong, of Spanish dollars, 2. 51, and all because tliey say it has 
b^n the adat or custom to sell it so ! 

One person is sufficient to clear ^he underwood away, as it grows 
up in every lot of 100 fathoms ^square. 'The whole family are, 
however, fully required when at times they cut down for manu- 
jG»j0ir^, which is always done on the spot where the tree is felled. 

prepare the number of tampins, or measures, required for the 
t^^tion of the sago, in the first instance, and put them out to dry ; 
they ftien fell the tree, and split it in halved by means of wedges, 
bifijid a tej?iporary house over it, and dig out the pith with hoes made 
from the rind ot the Ireej this they carry up into the house, the 
floor of which is latticed so close, as just to allow the finer parts of 
the medulla to pass through, on beingwetted with water apni, trodden 
by the feet j into this house the produce of the trees is brought, two 
or three at a time, and all the liner parts are carried down by the 
water into the trunks of the trees, three or. four feet in diameter, 
W|fich are cleanly hollowed out, and left below to receive it In 
, orier that no waste may take place, they lead a mat, made ,aJso of 
the leayes of the palm, from the floor of the work-shop dd^ into 
tlie shells'^ of the trees, and this carries the water wi&but -spilling 
any: “they trample it untU the water peises throj;^ clealr of the 
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farina, and,^en throw away the refuse, keeping sufficient . 

to stuff th§inGla. of the tampin. By the next day the medulla' 
settled in .the tricks of the trees, leaving the water at thetopj SpP 
is drawn off, and the sago flour thrown in its wet state into the ta^^' 
pin already prepared, and left to strain itself : some refuse pitll^ 
then put on- the end before left open, the base of the cone^ and the 
work is done. The shell of the tree is then cut up for firewood, or 
in slips, and thrown into the marsh to prevent the poor devils going 
quite over head, in carrying down the sago to boats waiting for 'ft. 
This is always their duty, for if the Malays, who come to purchase, 
could not get this included in their agreement, the chances are, they 
wo|[ld go elsewhere in search of the sago. Sago once made is 
obliged to be kept wet, or it would spoil in a few days •, again, kept 
constantly wet, the tampin leaves soon rot j cultivators cannot there- 
fore keep fL stock ready but at a greater risk than these savages 
choose to undergo. , They have a meftiod of frying the meal over 
the fire, called there sagu ranchmg, which sells for a real or 82 cents*^ 
of a Spanish dollar, for sixteen of their gantongs are equal to twenty 
of Singapore or one picul. This, however, will not keep lohgj as 
damp throws it all into a glutinous mass, and in a short time spoils 
it, and it may easily be su[)poscd that their situations are not very 
dry and airy ! At Appong the sago is made by Orang Utan, or 
people of the woods, who speak a jargon of IMalayan, are not Mo- 
hammedans, and cat the hogs, deer, &c. with which their island 
abounds ; and the maritime Malays, who visit them for sago, are 
oblig’ed to be always upon their guard, and not unfrequently 
two months for the cargo of a few hundred tampins j if they take 
money to purchase, they get it much quicker, but require additional , 
caution in making advances. There are said to be about 350 souls, 
and that the produce might be Sut down at 3,000 piculs a-year. The ; 
most of these people arc depenaents of Siak and Campar j the clpefs 
of the former place exercising a system of extortion and^apipe, 
enough to induce any other class of people less accustomed, ttf ^^ysert . 
the place. The cultivators in the other places are Malays^, and 
much superior, though their exports are severally less j and trflff- 
ficking with them is tiot so dangerous or uncertain. ^ 

Appong has 350 souls employed, and could produce 3i00® piculs j 
i this would afford, under all the disadvantages at which they sell" it, . 
1024^^anish dollars per annum, a sum quite adequate to the ' 
dernaiiP' for foreign luxuries of people who do not eat rice, and 
live the produce of their woods. The people of Siak Whre 
the chief importers of sago into Malacca, whence erroneously got 
the naine of Siak sago, described as the best by Crawfiird. Siak 
itself experts no sago. * 

M^ys M agree that the cultivation of sago is the mbst profit- 
able of |g!^dtural pursuits, not yielding to even the cultivation of ; 
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flee by gawurs, foi* once in bearing, the trees are fid 
equally profitable, and require little or no labour. 

The miserable state of barbarism in which the cntovat(W8 of sa^ 
Wtlst, puts all, calculation at defiance } but we do not hesitate in 
saying, jif any person would commence here, — and there are many 
places peculiarly favourable to it, and of considerable extent-«-that 
the profits of an English acre, when the trees were once fit to cut, 
«^Ould amount on a low estimate to 50/. sterling per annum, after 
paying all expenses. 

This, too, is a branch of agriculture that a European might 
engage in, without the certainty of being robbed, which pertains to 
the culture of spices, &e. 


The Moolee-Wha. 


^ersijied from 


Barrow’s translation of the Chinese y hy a youngs 
West Indian.) 


How lovely is this branch of flowers. 
Fresh severed from its own bright bowers ! 
Some gentle hand that pluck’d the spray, 
Had dropp’d it here at dawn one day. 

And I, the owner of this home. 

Will cherish it for days to come. 

And wear its cluster’d gems, to be 
A charm for happy hours to me ; 

But ne’er beyond my dooV 8hall shine 
Its beauty, for ’tis mine— -’t is mine ! 

How lovely is this Moolee flower. 

Bright blooming iu its leafy bower,, 
Excelling all the flowers that grace ^ 

The chosen vase their resting place f ' 
And I, the owner of this home. 

Will treasure it for days to come. 

And wear its gather’d branch, to be 
A charm alone to me—to me ; ' 

And fear lest eyes, that see it shine, 
Should euvy me this flower of mine. 
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Folic|: Riggu^^ons reI^used Registration by the 
Court of Bombay. 


A, D. 1826. Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation L t 

ATlule, Ordinance, and Regulation for better defining and extendr 
ingv the powers and jurisdiction of the Court of Petty Sessions 
of Magistrates of the Police, and for amending and consolidatiiw 
into one Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, sundry provisions relating 
to such powers and jurisdiction. Passed by the Honourable the 
Go^rnor in Council of Bombay on the 26th day of September, 
1826, and registered in the Honourable the Supreme Court of 
Bombay, on the day of 1826. 

Preamble. 

Whereas, for facilitating the prompt, just, and effectual correction 
of petty offences, and for further promoting the good order anteivil 
government of this Presidency, it is expedient that the Rule, ordi- 
nance, and Regulation 1. of 1812, should be amended, and that the 
powers and jurisdiction tliereby vested in the court of petty sessions 
and in the police magistrates should be better defined, and extended 
by additional provisions 3 and, whereas it would tend to simplify 
the same, if the said Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation thus amended, 
and the additional provisions hereinafter ordained, should be conso- 
lidated into one newly modified Rule, Ordinance, and Regul^tipm 
Be it therefore ordained, by the authority of the Honourable' tfo 
Governor in Council, and in virtue and pursuance of the statute' 
passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign of his late Majesty 
King George the 'J’hird, intituled ' An Act for the better settle- 
ment of Fort 8 t. George and Bombay,’ that from and after the due 
publication and registry of this Rule, Ordinance, and Begul^io|i, in 
the Supreme Court of Judicature at Bombay, the said Rule, |p^rdi- 
nance, and Regulation I. of 1812, shall be and the same is hereby 
repealed, and this Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation, consisting of 
the titles and articles hereinafter stated, shall have full fot^e oflaw 
within the island and harbour of Bombay, including Colhba and 
Old Woman’s Island, and shall be strictly obeyed as such by all 
subjects inhabiting the same. 

Title First. — Of Magistrates. 

1. TOe Honourable the Governor in Council Shall select two Ot 
more jfUtices of the, peace, who shall be stylwl nmpstrates of the 
police, a4d who shall perform the duties and exerciih the authpritiel 
in the fo|lo^^g articles specified. , , 

It^^i^str^es of the police shall ordinarily ex^cise their 
authori||,^^in ^ the Honourable the Gbyemor ih 

Council tinie ||^ time assign 5 and for this purpose 
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shall attend at their respective offices from ten in* tlwr forenoon to 
three in the afternoon of every day, and they shall always- leave at 
their pffices information where they maf be fowi^|,.at ,afiy; hour of 
^the day or night, and if cither of them shall be lpcapacitated,>y 
sickness to act and attend, he shall be bound to procure another 
justicclbf tbc peace to act in his stead, 

, 111. Each of these magistrates shall ordinarily within his' own 
district, and occasionally elsewhere within the presidency, (Jo all 
acts that a single justice of the peace may by the law of England 
do within this presidency. 


Title SeconiU' — Of the Petty Sessions, 

I. On every Thursday morning at ten o’clock, a court shall be 
assembled at the office of police within the fort, to be entitled the 
court of petty sessions. 

II. This court shall consist of three or more justices of the peace, 
two of whom shall be magistrates of the police, and the third or 
others shall be a justice or justices of the peace. 

III. The said court shall exercise over fill offences hereinafter^ 
enumerfited and ordfiined, the powers of summary convictlbn and 
punishment, according to flic course pursued by two justices of the 
peace in certain cases under antliority of statutes. 

IV. They shall also exercise a like jurisdiction generally over all 
acts done in violation of the rules now Icgfilly pjissed, or hereafter 
tbf be legally passed, by the Honourable the (iovernor in Council 
f<)r ^e good order and civil government of the presidency ; and 
shall' have power to issue process by warrant or summons, anti to 
kvy all pecuniary forfeitures or pcna^lies by them duly imposed, by 
means of distress on the goods ai«l chattels of the offenders, tyid 
byjjale of the s;ime if unredeemed for the space of six days, in all 
c^^^hen the mode of issuing process and of levying any such 
lkn^( or forfeiture is not specifically i)rovided. 

y>^Tl^ said court shall allow reasonable time for defence to all 
pec^pns\hargcd before them. They shall enamine witnesses on 
both sides on oath, they shall record in the shortest and plainest 
words the substance of the charge and the evidence, their .dWnipn 
of the guilt or innocence of the jjerson accused, and the, 
which they think fit to inflict, and they shall all sign of 

each day’s proceeding. ^ 

V*/ VI. They shall ;, a summary of the convictions anqp^njsh- 

-laaents quartefe befdreTtiie Quarter- Sessions of the 

'ifyhrt of Oyemnd Terminer, and the Honourable the Governor in 


Vjji The Court shall have a power of adjpurniilg, an^^wo of 
Idf may summon it on of tH^; 
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Thursday, at twejity^four hours notice, if such meeting shall 
to be. necessary. ^ 

yill. In the%!rent of any or either of the magistrates of 
being unable to attend the petty sessions, cither from indisposition, 
press of business at his own office, or any other reasonable cause, 
one or more of the other justices of the peace may attend, or be 
summoned by the sitting member or members of the court to" attend 
the petty sessions in his or their room. 

Title Third. — Of Constables. 

I. The justices, at their Quarter-Sessions, shall appoint some re- 
sper^table European to be High Constable, who shaU, in all cases of 
importance, be ready to execute the orders and warrants of the 
magistrates. 

. II. They shall also sw’car in a sufficient number of Europeans to 
be constables, for tKe preservation of quiet and the execution of the 
law. 


III. The court of petty sessions shall have power, by order, to be 
entered among their records, to appoint and swear in such Native 
consta.bles or persons as to them shall from time to time appe-ar 
expedient, to act in i)reservation of the peace, and in execution bf 
the law 3 and by like order to appoint their wages 5 and also by 

like order to arm them in such manner as they may deem fit, all 

such pi‘ders to be nevertheless subject to the revision o? the Honour- 
able the Governor in Council. 


IV. Provided always, that nothing in these articles shall be. Un- 
derstood to prevent the petty sessions or any justice of the peace 
sw^rin^ in special Europeai^ constables to act on any emergency 
calling tor such a temporary measure. 

V. In case of any misbehaviour or negligence of such Native con- 
stables or peons in their duty, either committed in vicW^^Wlv * 
magistrate of police or of the court of petty sessions, or prdV^ 

the oath of one or more credible witnesses, the said coui^J, by any 
single magistrate oJ^ police, shall have full power and autliori^ to 
fine such delin(juent in any sum not exceeding the amount of three 
wages, or to suspend him from his situation for a limited 
pcrlp&g; discharge him from the same, as to him or 

discretion shall seem fit j and the said court of petty 
also havq power in such cases, in lieu of such fine, 
suspeiiSpi; or discharge, to order corj)oral punfehment not exceeding^ 
20 la6h|i,‘or imprisonment with hard labour? for ftij^riod not ex- 
ceedihg two months. 

Title tjimrth^^Of petty personal offences which 


I. 


tffi^y and necessity of en 
I in ca^ of petty 1 
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been repeatedly urged, as well by petitions to Govemmeat from a 
numerous class of the superior Natives, |s by the grand juries in 
^ir p^entments, and by the bench of magistratel^ it is -therefore 
hereby ordained, that the court of petty sessions shall exercise the 
power of summary conviction in all casses of simple larceny, where 
the value of the goods stolen shall not exceed 20 rupees j such . of- 
* fences to be punishable by tine not exceeding 400 rupees, and in 
addition thereto or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require^ 
imprisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

II. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
the receiving stolen goods knowing them to have been stolen, wlA^e 
the principal felon has not been convicted though amenable to jus- 
tice, and where the amount of the goods shall not exceed the value 
of 40 rupees 5 such offences to be punishable by fine nof exceeding 
400 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieuthcreof, as the case 
may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for any time 
not exceeding six months, or corporal punishment not exc^ing 
36 lashes. 

HI. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
persons having in their possession without authority of Government, 
or other lawful excuse, or with intent to use the same, instruments 
of coining, and likewise in all cases of persons having in their pos- 
session any implement of housebreaking with intent feloniously to 
break and enter into any building whatever, such offences to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding 200 rupees, and in addition thereto, 
or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to reejuire, imprisonment 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding six months, or corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes.* 

.^IV. The siiid court shall exercise like jurisdiction in all cases of 
^dCcet)^ exposure of the person, or of any obscene exhibition, in any 
^ public resort, such offences to he punishable by fine not; 

' Cxce^Pjg 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as 
the '^e may seem to require, imprisonment with hard labour for 
ahy time hot exceeding three months, or corporal punishment jiot 
exceeding 20 lashes. 

if. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction in 
riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and common as^auiliphcli 
, offences of riots, routs, and forcible entries to be punishai)d|n|B|^e 
not exceeding 150 rupees, or in lieu thereof, imprisonme^ifol' a 
l^jaeriod not exciting lour months, and the offences of .and 

; femon assaT^fttp.be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rdpe^ 
thereof, iigprisonmcnt for a period not exceei^g ijireo 

^^^^pivided always j^t nothing in this title contact fWl 

to pi^eyent a frqpq^utor iging siuiltfCafCf NIH 
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a grand juiy^ ff he pleases, or shall hinder the magistrate# th4^ 
selves from directing the jcase to be brought before a grand jury, ^ J 
the difficulty of question or the solemnity of the exaimie shlS 
seem to render it fit. ^ 


VII. It shall be lawful for any constable or police’^officer, witho# 
warrant, to apprehend any person found offending against any article* ' 
of this title, and to bring such person before any justice or justices 
of the peace, or before the court of petty sessions as he soonest maf .. 
and upon the appearance of such person under such apprehension 
before such justice or justices out of sessions, or upon his or her 
appearance under any warrant or summons before the justice or 
justices issuing the same out of sessions, such justice or justices ma^ 
inform himself or themselves, by examination on oath, and may, if 
such matter shall appear to him or them to be proved, commit such 
offender for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or in- 
st^ thereof, at hiS discretion, may take his or her recognizance, 
with sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the said 
next court. But in case of such appearance before the couirt of 
petty sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with of 
without Warrant or summons issuing therefrom, such court may, at 
once proceed to the examination of the case as hereinbefore autho- 
rized, and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided,, 
the person charged till the then next ensuing sessions, according as 
the just investigation of the case may seem to require. 


Title Fifth, — Of idle and disorderly Persons, and of Rogues and 
Vagrants. 

I. The said court of petty sessions, shall exercise like power of 
summary conviction in all cas<fe of persons found commonly loiter- 
ing or wandering about in platfcs of public resort, who, being able 
to obtain employment whereby they may maintain themselves, sh^^. 
refuse or neglect to be so employed, and shall not upon \ 
amination before such court, or before the justice or justice^ 
whom they shall appear as hereinafter provided, give a 
account of themselv^ or of their means of livelihood, antybeyslw* 
exercise like jurisdiction in ail cases of persons wandering about by 
night in t}ie public streets or highways and not giving good,^-» 
Count'M ftemselves ; such offences to be punishable by imprisonm^ ’ 
labour for any time not exceeding one month, 
saic^^ourt shall exercise like jurisdiction over all impos-^ 
tors iuiid pretenders to magical or other preternatural powers, an 4 
over aH common gamblers who shall not give a sati^tory accofi^^ 
of any other means of livelihood 3 such offendw puniabJij|j|^ 
by fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or, in lieu thereof, iinpri^pnm^ ' 
with hard labour for any time not exceeding one monfii. ' 

HL The Sedd court fike ^ ' 



Iso Rejected 

and over all persons having no regular hofne, hut found *^8ltidering 
Ijbroad, and lodging in out houses, or in the open, air, or uiider tents, 
joir in |prts and waggons, and not being able to ght a good, account 
of themselves ; and also oyer all persons commonly placing them- 
selves in streets and public places to beg alms, or endeavouring by 
exposure of wounds or deformities to obtain alms such offenders 
to be punishable by imprisonment with or without hard labour, as 
the case may seem to require, for any time not exceeding two 
months, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof, as the case may 
seem to require, corporal punishment not exceeding ^0 lashes. 

IV. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all per- 
sons found having in their possession any gun, pistol, cutlass, d^- 
ger, bludgeon, or other offensive weapon, with intent to assault any 
person or to commit any other illegal act j or who shall be found 
in or upon any dwelling-house, warehouse, out-house, stable, Or in 
any inclosed yard, garden, or compound, and «hall not be able to 
give a good account of themselves, or who shall frequent any dock, 
quay, warehouse or avenues, streets or highways leading to the 
same, or any streets, highways or places of public resort whatever, 
with intent to commit any felony ; such offenders to be punishable 
by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu 
thereof, as the case may seem to re([uire, imprisonment with hard 
labour for any time not exceeding four months, or corporal punish- 
ment not exceeding 30 lashes. 


. V. The said court shall exercise like jurisdiction over all persons 
escaping or rescuing others from apprehension, custody, or confine- 
ment, under authority of this or any other regulation : or refusing, 
after apprehension for any offence in this title mentioned, to go be- 
fore any justice or justices j or kno^♦ingly giving a fiilse account of 
themselves on any examination of siith offenders as hereinafter pre- 
^'cjfibed, after warning given them of their punishment, or who, 
hound on a charge made against him or her by any recogniz- 
. anCew, appear before^ the court of petty sessions, shall neglect to 
appear accordingly ^ kich offenders and all other offenders for the 
second term after conviction against any article of this title, to be 
punishable by fine not exceeding ‘200 rupees, and in addition thereto 
or.^n lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, impjrisonitient 
- with hard lalDour for auy time not exceeding six months, of corporal 
punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

VI. It shall be lawful for any constable or police .pfficer,'TOh6ut 
Warrant, to apprehend any person found offending against any article 
this title, s^,to bring such person before any justice or justices 
the peace, or before the court of petty sessions, as he soonest 
may, and upon the appearance of such person under such apprefien- 
sic^]befq;e such justice or justices out of sessions, or upon hi! or 


afance under a]^ warrant or summons before the justice of 
^ * he same sessions, such justice or ju^fce»may 
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inform bifrtse^Qr thenis^ves by examination of the person or peri^ns 
so appearing, or of any other person on oath, and may, if rfhcj' 
matter shall ap^r to him or them to be proved, commit such 
f^er for trial at the next ensuing court of petty sessions, or(|M^ 
thereof, at his discretion, may take his or her recognizance "WitK 
sufficient sureties for his or her appearance before the Siid ne^5^< 
court. But in case of such appearance before the court of petty 
sessions, either in the first or second instance, and with or without 
warrant summons issuing therefrom, such court may at once 
proceed to the examination of the case as herein before authorized 
and to adjudication, or may commit or bail, as above provided, the 
person charged till the next ensuing sessions, according as the just ' 
investigation of the case may seem to require. 

, VIL It shall also be lawful for any justice or justices of the 
peace, .whether in or out of petty sessions, before whom any person 
offending against ^ny article of this title may apjiear, to order such 
person to be searched, and his or her bundles, parcels, or packages, 
which he or she may happen to have with him or her at the time of 
committing such offence, to be inspected in the presence of such jus- 
tice or justices, and secured j and, in case of conviction, the said 
court of petty sessions may order any effects found on such search 
to be sold, and the money arising therefrom or any money found 
on such search, to be applied for and towards the costs and expense 
of apprehending, convicting, and maintaining such offender, during 
such time as he or she may happen to be imprisoned, returning 
the overplus, if any, after dediieting charges of sale, to the swd 
offender. 


VIII. It shall be lawful in all cases of any commitment or bailing 

for future trial at the court ^f petty sessions, to bind any persons 
over by recognizance to prosecute, or to give evidence at such trial 
who are able so to do. • ( 

IX. It shall be lawful for any justice or justices of the 
or out of petty sessions, upon information on oath that any 

in this title, or in the third article of the preceding title desdnbed, 
are , reasonably suspected to be harboured or concealed in any tavern, ^ 
epj4t house, opium or bang house, or gambling house, to. autho- 
rize any <^nstable or other person, by warrant, to enter at any Uttie 
into such^ house, and to apprehend and bring before hirn or TOditt w 
all pedons^ found therein and so suspected, and if, on examining 
pers<p so brought, they or either of them cannot give a satisfa^or^ 
aceount of themselves, such justice or justices and the comt 
petty sessions may deal with them as in other cases of offeiwiw 
conamitted against the articles ol this title, proiddi^ that the ^ 

ment shall not extend beyond that which is assighM to the dfi&SQce, 
of /which each person may be respectively suspected. ' 

V . Sixth.— Of Goods suspend to be ^ 

, rt Ittfdlcasea w 



% n^eciea rmoe neguMaoim^ 

\ * 
wiy securitidi foir money or goods, or any ^osWln actitii whatever, 
fhall have been stolen from any person or place; and where any 
a^h property, which shall, in the belief of the person deposing to 
his lolpof the same, be the property so stolen, whether he can or 
cannot positively identify it as such, shall be found in the possession 
of any person who shall not be able satisfactorily to accountibr such 
possession, any justice or justices of the peace may, in or out of 
sessions, upon oath made, issue his or their summons or warrant 
for the appearance of such offender, and on his or her appearance 
accordingly, proceed against him or her as provided by hrticle VL 
of last preceding title j such olfences to be punishable by fine not 
exceeding 100 rupees, or in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to 
require, imprisonment with or without hard labour as the case may 
seem to require, for any time not exceeding six months, or cofpord 
punishment not exceeding 30 lashes. 

Title Seventh. — Of Offences against the Piihlie Communication, 

I. All buildings which encroach on the high roads or street!?, or 
upon the space on the esplanade declared to be necessary for the 
a^ety of the fort, may be abated by an order of the magistrates in 
petty sessions, after the parties interested have been summoned, 
and if they attend, fully heard. 

II. All diggers and owners of -wells are retpiired to surround them 
with a wall of chiinam three feet high, and, in default of owners, 
tjie magistrates are authorized to cause such walls to be built at the 
public expense. 

HI. No owners or occupiers of land arc to suffer j)its to remain 
Uncovered during the night. The iiuigistrates may, in default of 
the o-wners or occupiers, cause the piU? to be covered, or if need be, 
to be filled up, at the expense of the owners or occupiers. 

IV. All drivers of carriages and horsemen are to drive and ride 
‘ moderately along the liigh road, taking the left side, and leaving a 

sufficient space for others to pass them. All hackerays are to con- 
tinue to be registered and numbered 5 and no person is to train 
horses on the more frequented parts of the higlufay, till they be SO 
f^r tamed as to give no alarm. ^ 

V, . No person shall commit nuisances on the high road hr streets, 
hiT leave, carts or carriages on the street or road, with or without 

A^ribs or bullocks. f 

f Yl, “ifee court of petty sessions may, in all the above cases 

title, inllict such punishments, not exceeding the fine of 50 
/fjg|«es, or imprisonment for a fortnight in default of payment, 
5'^ danger, audacity, or repetition of the offences may require. 

Title Eighth.'^Of Trades immediately dangerous to the PuhtHi! ^ 
Safety. 

Ka persons shall malSe oil» or distU spirits, or mix oud pfe^i^ 
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copper as r^ lead/w'^m^pufacture gunpowder^ withilf^he ferti c»r in 
the Black Town. ’ ki'^l 

11. The justices may remove all such trades at the expeng^f JKl 
owners j and the petty sessions may prescribe limits withSwhicli 
they are to be carried on, subject to the approval of the ^yemo^ 
in Council. ' ^ 

Title Ninth,^ — Of Trades which may be made instrumental to the 
Commission of Crimes, 

I. The petty sessions shall cause exact lists to be taken and kept 
of all houses licensed to sell spirits, of all houses where bang or 
opium is usually taken, of all shops and warehouses where goodd' 
are received in pawn, and of all goldsmiths or sellers and buyers 
of gold and silver. They shall cause a small fee to be taken fbr 
each house or name registered, which shall be sufficient to defray, 
the expense of the register of these dangerous houses, trades, or 
modes of life. 

II. All persons pursuing the above occupations, who shall not 
register themselves as above, shall be punishable, according to the 
circumstances of the case, by the petty sessions. 

III. All keepers of taverns, spirit houses, opium or bang houses/ 
shall be punishable in like manner, for all alfrays, assaults, or othet 
violences committed in their houses. 

IV. All purchasers of military uniforms, without a written per- 

mission previously obtained by the purchasers themselves front 
commanding officers or adjutants of corps to whom the owner of 
such uniforms may or might have belonged, or from the town 
mayor, all sellers of the same to foreigners v'ithout licensfe frortl 
government, and all purchastfs of goods and lenders of money upoft' -' 
them at unseasonable hours, ♦or from unknown persons, may'^be 
punished by the petty sessions according to the circumstance of 
their cases. . t' 

V. No punishments under articles II. or III. of this title ithal^ 
exceed a fine of 50 rupees, or imprisonment for one month in de-\ 
fault of payment j gior punishment under article IV. exceed a 

of SO^rupees, or imprisonment for a fortnight in default of paymen|,t 

'' Title Tenth. — Of Dangerous Weapons , 

I. No person shall be suffered to enter this island, or to be 
armed with guns, pistols, swords, daggers, creases, knives^l^r ' 
weapons by which mortal wounds are usually inflicted, except 
who may be in his Majesty’s or the HonoiUrable Company’s 
military, or marine service, or British subjects in genetal, and 
cept officers holding commissions in the service of any state in omitjr 
or alliance with British nation, and except, constables/, 
peons, and odiex pfeons, armed by authg||ty of th|e inagistratea, 
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sli^fe ivcapon^ shall be seized aiKififfcitedf<^i^such far- 
Httlwr legal piimishment inflicted on the bearers of ^tbejui^afe^he court 
cSfpeto sessions shall deem just. ; ' 

^ ^ IBHBffectual means shall be used to make this title knonim to 
^ com^RKinders of ships and vessels who enter this harbpur, and 
»4hey*shSll be punishable for suffering any of their crew iteii^with 
such weapons. ' 

IV. All masters and keepers of taverns, spirit houm^M^br 
opium shops or gaming houses, who suffer any perso^ '^M such 
weapons as aforesaid to enter their houses, shall be puntsh^li^ fdf 

doing by the petty sessions. 1 * v 

V. No punishment under this title shall exceed a fine of 
|)eel, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment. 

' Title Eleventh, — Of vending Poisonous Substan(fies, 

, I. The. medical board shall be instructed by Government 
up a list of substances immediately destructive of human lif«,^which 
^ay be properly called poisons, and the list shall be entered pp the 
l^ecords of the petty sessions. 

' Li person shall sell any of the substances contained jp the 

Jlf*' ^ licence from the petty sessions, for which a fee shall 

ifX^be paid, and no licenced person shall sell them except to persons 
i^yvhom they well know, and for purposes perfectly explaili^^to 
\|jQiem ; and they shall make full entries of such sales in a book 
‘ ^li^hich they shall preserve, and when lawfully called upon, produce, 
' offenders against this article are punishable by tlfe |^etty 

cl^esilkllill'by fine not exceeding 50 rupees, or imprisonment* ope 
default of payment. , ’ 

Twelfth. — Of ReHgious*)R,it€S and Processions. . 

All insult to, or disturbance of, any religious rite or ceremotfy 
'‘Wifi be punishable by the petty sessions. , 

, Qj. jnore magistrates of police, of whom thelsis^r 

ffii%is^frate shall be one, shall have power, hiy order under jthelr 
pdsj^ subject to the sanction and confirmation of the Honourable 
oveinor in Council, testified by his signature tbygp, tJ^e- 
1 religious processions^that may be dangeroiu^j|Pfee pdblffc 
oh as the processions of the Mohammedans'^^j^ ln^&iys 
rMohurrum, and to prescribe the lioPrs, limits, 
stances of such ptopessions j of which orders, after publicatfop of 
pe in a new^)ia|M^'4aad by being affixed to the police offto 
les|(^-the Fort|>;^^e court of petty sessions may 
l^iola^n. 

Th^ypipll Plso have power to restrain 




Polite ReguhtiM^, ' 

IV. Nc^ persoil’^llall discharge any kind of in a 

street or highway, or so near thereto os might terrify hor»^;6r' 
cattle. * ^ 

V. No punishment, under articles I. and II. of this titlePnaU ex- 
ceed a fine of 100 rui)ees, or imprisonment for three moi^a in de-^ 
fault payment j nor punishments, under articles III. aiid IV., ex-^ 
ceed a .fine of 20 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in de- 
fault ef^yment. 

/* f Title Thirteenth. — Of a General Register. ^ 

I. The magistrates shall, with all convenient despatch, cause a 
register to be prepared of the population of the island, with the 
caste, trade, sex, dwelling, and, as far as possible, age and name of' 
each inhabitant. 

II. They shall also make such effectual regulations as their ex*<- 
perience may suggest, for regailar and certain returns of births,,: 
marriages, and deaths. 

And for both these purposes, all such Natives as they may think 
proper to employ, are required to obey them, under the penalty o£ 
50 rupees, or imprisonment for one fortnight in default of payment, 

III. They shall lay a summary of the register of population, 

of the tables of births, marriages, and deaths, annually before the 
Honorable the Governor in council on the 1st of .Tanuary. 


Title Fourteenth. — Of the Slave Trade and Slavery. 


I. All importation of slaves into this island for sale is prqh|b|^^;’^ 

II. The petty sessions shall, in such cases, emancipate the 
and send him or her back^ to their family, or to the pMce 
which he or she was brought, at the expense of the ^injipdijj^r.’ 
When the slave is desirous of remaining, the importer 

him the money, which would otherwise have been employed, JU| tel 
fraying the expense of his return. The petty sessions may 
ferther punishments in aggravated cases not exceeding the fhlte 
500 rupees, and imprisonment for six months in default of pay- 
ment. • 

III. AU., children born of parents in a state of slavery 
island, aSet the 1st day of January 1812, shall be free. 

IV. The said court of petty sessions shall have power^ i 
mary conviction in all cases of persons enticing or conveyll^ i 
any married females, or unmarried females, under the 
years, out of the protection and against the. will of the husha; 
father, or other person having the lawful protedtion and^vei; 
of any such female, for the purpose of her prostitution in any r ^ 
or for her disposals marriage iigainst the will of the^^rson having 
such lawful p>;otect^ or governance as a&r^said ; offenders Jr 
he punishable by fine not feeding 50(Wpees, # j(|| lieu tlwSP^ 
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"W theiase miy s^eln to require; or in default of im- 

|>ri90nment with or without hard labour, as the case may aeam to 
re^uire^r any time not exceeding six months. 

TithTifteentL — Of Process generally, and of Costs, and of tfie 
Mode of Levying Penalties, ‘ 

L It shall be lawful in all cases of violation of the wtides of 
this rule, ordinance, and regulation, in respect of which jthe qourse'* 
of compelling appearance and of adjudication is not h^tij^fore 
.povided, for any justice, or justices of the peace, in or (Uit of ses- 
^ons, to issue his or their summons or warrant for bringing the 
.^:]party or parties complained of before the court of petty sessions, 
Vbich court shall, upon his or their appearance, or contempt or de- 
jRatilt, proceed to adjudication. 

JI. In all cases of complaints made for violation of this or any 
b^er rule, ordinance, and regulation, which shall be dismissed as 
Unfounded, frivolous, or vexatious, the magistrate or magistrates 
* ‘dismissing the same, shall have authority in their discretion to prder 
such reasonable costs to be paid by the prosecutor to the party or 
parties complained against, as it shall appear may have been incur- 
red by him or them in consequence of such complaint so dismissed, 
vlll. Whenever any forfeiture, penalties, or sum of money, byway 
of costs, shall be imposed under authority of this regulation, the 
' magistrate or magistrates imposing the same, shall and may levy 
such forfeiture, penalty, or costs, by warrant upon the goods and 
. ^ttels of the party or parties liable to pay the same, and cause 
sale to be made of the goods and chattels, if they shall not be re- 
djeexaed within six days, rendering to the party the overplus, if any, 
alter deducting the amount levyable and the attendant charges of 
levying* And in all cases whatever of levying forfeitures, penalties, 

C<j»t 8 legally imposed, in which suiheient distress shall not be 
Ibiu^ and such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, shall not be forth- 
Wti()i.paid, it shall be lawful for the magistrate or magistrates im- 
posing such forfeitures, penalties, or costs, by warrant to cause 
^such defaulter or defaulters to be committed to prison for any tube 
hot exceeding the term respectively assigned •to the offence of 
such defaulter or defaulters may have been convicted, and 
imi^xc^ding one fortnight in cases wherein no period ol.ijnpns&i- 
Wdefault of payment of penalties or otherwise may happen 
w havel^en assigned in respect of such offence, and not toetilihg 
one weef in cases of non-payment of costs merely. ' , ; 


^ Tith Sixteenth, — GeUfi^ral Rules, 

^c pfiWy session® may cause any part of a fine whicl^ they 
fit to be paid to an informer ; and they may, by order 
bands, m be approved by the Honoura^| the Govenmr 
the produce of fi^ th 
particular^ to be speeiied»mth^ . 
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IL be printed/published, 

tiadre languages, and constantly distributed as much as ponidpte^ 

III. The cdurt of petty sessions shall, oh the 1st of ^ 

every year, make a report to Government of the state of 
■police of the island, of the offences which have increiwed ’or W 
minished^ of the caste and sorts of men who may have become ihore 
dangerois, and of such regulations as may appear to be wanting for 
the government of the cummimity. ' ^ 

'me^copy. (Signed) p. GreenhiiI/^ 

Acting Secretary to Governm^jkU " 

Taken as read and published in open Court the 5th of Feb. 

(Signed) C. Grant, 1 
Clerk of the Crmn* ' 

JUPOMENT OP THE HONOURABLE SiR EdWARD "WeST, CTO^^: 

Justice, on the proposed Regulation. tf, r 

First, I think it necessary to remark upon the form of the 
daining part of this regulation, which differs from that adopted in 
the last proposed regulation, and invariably used at Calcutta ; .tliat , 
f^rm is as follows : ' 

I. ^ Be it therefore ordained by the authority of the Honour^le 
the Governor in (/ouncil of and for the Presidency of Bombay^ by 
^ and in virtue of and under the authority of a cerhiin act of Parlla- 
‘ ment, made and passed in the forty-seventh year of the reign ofjiit 

* late Majesty King George the Third, entitled an act for the betW‘ 
‘ settlement of the forts of St. George and Bombay,” that foitf^^n 

‘ days after the registry and publication of this rule, ordinlitlfee,*^d 

* regulation in the Suprem% Court of Judicature atBombayi'tuii^ tfte 

* consent and approbation cf the said Supreme Court, if the*said 
prenie Court shall, in its discretion, approve of, and cons&B^t&^ihe 

^ registry and publication of the same,* S^c. ' ’ 

In the present regulation, the words, ^ with the consent ahd Ap- 
probation of the said Supreme Court, if the said Supreme Ct^^ 
shall in its discretion approve of and consent to the registry :^d 
publication of the same,’ are altogether omitted, and there 
word ^indicate that the Court has any discretion as to the r^f^-* 
of regujations. I shall not, however, make any further o| 

•tion lij^h this omission, as the language in which regul^op 
be proposed, will not, of course, have any influence on tbe C' 
the exercise of its rights or duties. 

Next, I shall observe upon the most iipportant provision t , 
regulations, title 4, art. 1, which gives the petty 
of summary conviction in all cases of simple larc^Ji 
yake of the goodi stolen shall not exceed 20 rupe^ The’ 

km m «• 4 ' . « t 1 1 j- J-’Am- ^ — 1. - J .V 
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passed by the Governor-General in Council lA IfT’J^j’tlhff^rl^iTOi'dd 

imiM SmemeiiOcmrtietrCalcutta^ wkkh 

over petty larceties^'^wosiidiaaliorwid^ 
sigitiumiunl dated S4 IffBO: IsHlmym 
tHmGoyerncw^Beneral in Council pkiffied a ucgiilafeMin'g^ing 
^lulif6»iain&sBi(Niers.of police the ^ame pcywer> but it 'was^ disallow^ 
ifjr tWSupftmctGourt at Calcutta j and I do not find that Miba&eireit 
\i|ei(tjEig^in aitem at Calcutta to vest the magistrates vrlthtMfar 
p^itUTA Im 

; What the actual practice of the magistrates at ' th'e'bth^T^/i^ 
diS||CK8lh&s been, 1 havd not been able to ascertain. ^ 1 

respect to the practice at this Presidency, it appeats llla^ 
year 181^, first the lieutenant, and afterwards the‘ Sui^^i*^ 
ftf^ndlfht olf police, were in the habit of summarily puniship^elbnibs 
itoWfifi'g to discretion, but without any legal authority.’ tnt? 

some regulations of police were registered upoii 
gestion of Sir James Mackintosh, and among those so i^g^e^tStt oy 
hiovtarfr the following clauses : , , , 

Sd.— ^ The said court shall exercise the po^er of sunimw? 
granted by certain statutes to two justices of the 

u^4tj^.rj7^‘’They shall also exercise this power in all larcenj^ 
value of the goods taken shall n^ exceed 20 
shall not be either highway robbery or buj’glary, 
^mi^iun a^^aj^lts and affrays, and in all defamatory, and, ^lanfjepig)^ 
Is. , ' ’ t«l 

iu the said 4th article shall be undejrsfflqd 
rewpi^t a prosecutor from bringing such cases before a grafts 
pleases, or shjill hinder the mngistrutes themselves ftjpwx 
ease to be brought before a grand jury, if thodi^Jii 
question, or the solemnity of the. example, shall, 

lo Bti^e these regulations, however, were sent by the Govcfhrnent 
t&4heifib#rt for registry, the words of the fourth^rticle respecting ' 
iMUBtiliesi were struck out; and the latter words of that artidie -wleie 
4iidedi<tOrthe third article, thus reducing the regulationr to twnj 
wlic^AaeBS^followj- ■ ' i ■' i ‘on h 

Sfaid'cotirt shall ^erciSe, ih' chsfe 

i .^itnumerated, the power of summary conviction granted' by^befffim 
^jNrtitetea ^iiwo vjfi^ticeft of the peace# partictlariy ^ all cbn^oti 
aidmifraysy and sla^dewjufl wcnrflsid 

') 04 iag“^'Tit{,tWtig iii tltt? 'third' article Abaft Be uhdfeAstBitf 
Bmltbr from'Bvihgiiig surh casAs uBrote h'SVhnd | 
V-'^^ttlCBili'det the inagiStfit«g*WSniieiV«3'’l 





^ iEytthigii^atityn three extraordinary ineonstste^cies kil'ai« . 
duccdi^intoi the ITegidlations ^ Firsts there are no easies* 
enumetfateA in 'wtdclv the power )ef summary eonvictkilt ieigradtoil 
tOi tTtp I magistrates 5 My/ there are no statutes givltigi ) potttf 
^^sudimhry^ccmviction ta two magistrates in all commoM«asefiuhiU 
andvm>thlil defamator> atid slanderous words ; add SdlypOasAt ttt 
whiehlthe power of summary conviction is given> are a ipqi^c^ 
distinct class from those which may be made a subject of isitioH 
I^e^[tm4,])rought bef 9 r?, a grand jury. , . , 

The regulations so altered were re^&tered on the 20th of 
181;^, but^ nevertl^elep^, tl^ough the clause vesting the p^tty ^f^^ns 
wjil^ the power of summary conviction in felonies was so^/atfppjljir. 
out* it^^pejjirs from the summaries, that on and from tbp 8,thf 4ftF, 
of.^une of the s^?e year, felonies have been constantly. sup(naw}& 
pi^pished by the petty sessions, as they have also coc^tanly 
t^^j^istrates sitting singly. 

' S.uch is the history of the practice of punishing felonies^ smnaMttlf 


^jlyby magistrates at this Presidency ; and though I a,m mnst^u- 
"^iang tp sanction such practice, yet I think that we are cojtnpeJW 
by an actual, and not an imaginary, necessity to do so. It appears oy ; 
thp returns which I have obtained from the magistrate^ for ’ 
yeatS', that the felonies which have been brought befofe the Md^- 
trates and petty sessions, average annually above 400,' beside^ 

Irited by the Supreme Court, which are about sixty in' the ^ . 

The difficulty of interpretation, and of extracting evidence from 
NhtlVe witnesses is such, that we cannot, on ah aVelUgC, tfy TiroM 
thhri two or three cases a day, and it would tdke,‘therC]^ei 
^ght months in the year foP the Supreme Court to tryjkh'd^ 
the felonies. Before the new jury act it was difficult to fih(f 
thd timitfed number of cases which were tried in the SuprfenJh Cohfti 
and even now, if the judges had time, the burthen upbtt 'tWe?jiffes 
wottld be 'intolerable. Under these circumstaiices> it iS’ indtoAiof 


absolute necessity! that the petty sessions should tryieUiaU'foloiiieo;^ 
dud at is obvious^ that if they are to exercise this power/ 
be/imparted to them openly and publicly, aaid ^by ‘reg4datiDi^*di)Ai 
should not be practised by them in contravention of!laW/aoAjbij|»jillir 
pf.tl^ose whose duty it is.tp k^p tjjpin &owt 


niysetf therefore compelled, however rehmctaitlyi toWMS/ 
to'iliivvregiilat&oiii uhtil it shall have beeui brought *‘toltli« oMewef 
council, , I qould wi?hMhU'ffevpr, 

a ftfflsfoifs ;(i(i|ich .ift tp Ije vested wth, this 

b*s,^ff^re,dto9fe.diefinpd utthe,)C¥glulft}||bns,^.Wrt# 




it; be I should the 

l^it; bribe value of tbe goods were reduced to ten rupees'. ’ 

respect to the punishment of felonies under this r^g^ati^Uj^ 

1. think if necessary to object to the principle of punishing a felohy 
by a mere fine, and I think also the punishment of 36 lashes 
fiicted by the rattan, and all at one time, as it may be by this re^ 
gulation, too severe. 

To the second article of the same title, which vests the petty ses* 
Sions with the power of summarily punishing the receivers of 
stolen goods to a certain amount by fine and six months imprison- 
Wnt, or 36 lashes, I decidedly object, having ascertained by a re- 
twi;n of the number of offences of this description, that it is not 
necessary. 

' To the thii-d article of the same title, which vests the petty ses- 
sions with the power of summarily punishing persons for having in 
their possession, without lawful excuse, instruments of coining, or 
implements of house-breaking, by line and imprisonment for six 
months, or 36 lashes, I also decidedly object : — to the first braUch 
which vests the petty sessions with the power of summary punish- 
ment for having possession of instruments of coining, I object in 
ioto ; to the latter part I object merely in respect of the punish^* 
taent, which is as before by line with imprisonment for six months, 
tft 36 laches,— the punishment for su('h last mentioned offence be- 
ing by the vagrant act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, s. 4. merely three months 
jjlfiprisonment. 

To‘ the fourth article of the same title, which gives the petty seS'* 
liona the power of summarily punishing persons for indecent ex- 
posure of the person, 1 object, because the word ' wilfully,' which 
la found in the statute, is omitted, and Che omission is obviously of 
great importance ^ and I also object to^the 20 lashes, the punish- 
uaeut^leing by the statute limited to three months imprisonment ^ 
the wording of tbe regulation too is much more general than that 
of tbe statute, which is confined to any exposure of the person with 
intmt to insult any female, ^ 

\ To the fifth article of the same title, which sulgects to summary 
Jurisdiction all cases of riots, routs, forcible entries, affrays, and 
t^ommon assaults, I object, chiefly on account of the punishment of | 
itoprisonment for three and four months, which carries the powejf 
m tjhc magistrates much beyond that of the Calcutta regulations^ 
JWid would give them, in my opinion, much too large a jurisdictioHi 


^ Title Fifth .' — ^With respect to this title 1 have many objections to 
think it necessary, as I am of opinion that these regulation^ 
be registered in their present shape, to mention but one> by 
, yl^it^will appear how unprecedented are these regulations, 

to the statute law of England, or to the regulafioni< 
iraiw we been passed iff any part of India. ' ' 



By ar^» th^,3d of tljis title, any person, comnjpnW 
self in sti^to public places to beg is jiumshubla wjrln^ 
prisoninfent, with or without hard labour, as the case may seem to 
requital ■%r ahy time not exceeding two month's j and iir addittoa ^ 
thCretbJ or in' lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, r 
punishment not exceeding 20 lashes. The punishment for the 
offence udder 5th Geo. IV. c. 83, is but one month’s imprfsonmto<S^^ 

By article 5th of this title, any person escaping from appreh^h-* 
sion for 'the above offence of begging, is punishable by fine not' totj* 
ceeding ^00 rupees, and in addition thereto, or in lieu thereof/* kni 
prisonment with hard labour for any time not exceeding six moti<fto| 
or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. So that a perscpi 
for begging may first be punished with two months’ imprisonmesaC' 
and 20 lashes, and if he should run away from the person who en-< 
deavours to apprehend him, he may be farther punished by a fine 
of 200 rupees, and six months’ imprisonment, or 36 hishes. 

Title Sixth.-^-The article of this title provides, that where an]^ 
money, goods, or chattels whatever, or any securities for monies ot 
goods, or any chases in action whatever shall have been stolen from 
any person or place, and where any such property which shall Itt 
the belief of the person deposing to his loss of the same, be the 
ploperty so stolen, whether he can or cannot positively identify it 
as such, shall be found in the possession of any person who shaU 
not be able satisfactorily to account for such possession, such offencd 
shall be punishable by fine not exceeding 100 rupees, or imptisoh- 
ment with or without hard labour for any time not exceeding ebC 
months, or corporal punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

This seems to be an extraordinary enlargement of the statutU 
29 Geo. 11. c. 30, which applies merely to lead, iron, copper, brad8| 
bell-metal, or solder, and wBich is followed by the Calcutta Regoli^ 
tions of the 28th March 181% ' * 


The present proposed regulation extends the provisions of 
act to all goods and chattels, and chases in action, and even tfH 
money j and converts the punishment, which by the statute is merely 
pecuniary, (for the first offence 40 shillings, for the second 41., and 
for every subseqiftnt offence 6L 5 and by the Calcutta Regulation, 
for the first offence, not exceeding 100 rupees j for the second, nd| 
exceeding 200, and for every subsequent offence not exceeding 4;^ 
rupees,) mto a fine, not exceeding 100 rupees for every offence, ^ 
in lieu thereof, as the case may seem to require, imprisonment, 
or without hard labour, for any time not exceeding six montbd, of 
corJ)Oral punishment not exceeding 36 lashes. 

respect to the extension of this provision to ]S, 

a nerlbh he expected to account satisfactorily for the 
e^ mece of money } One of the reasons, and the 
WDg that money is not ""*''**' 
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Judgment 


stolengoQ43,i%tbat U4Si^wa)iis4iikm]iiv^d soobetime^^^^ 
to acQount for the possession of each Mvidual coyii ?whicl|> Jasaes 
in circulation. With respect to the punishment, for the fine of 40 
shillings^^jis substituted six months’ imprisonment, or thre^^ 

' lashes. 

Title Seventh — ^The first article is as follows: ^AUibtdldings 

* whidi encroach on the high roads or streets, or upon the space on 
^ the esplanade* declared to be necessary for the safety of the fort, 

/ maybe abated by an order pf the magistrates in petty sessions, after^ 

' the parties interested have been summoned, and if they attepd, jblly 

* heard.’ 

' This is copied from the old regulations, title 4th, article 1 st, but 
without any regard to the third regulation of the same year, or to 
that of 1815, by which it is amended and explained. The regula- 
tion, as it now stands, is, in my opinion, highly objectionable. 

First, the magistrates in petty sessions may a^ate all buildings 
yhich encroach upon the high roads or streets, which appears to me 
to give the mfigistrates in petty sessions a very extraordinary pow^r. 
They are to say what an encroachment is, and they are to determine 
what is to be the breadth of the roads, and to j)ull down any one’s 
hous^ how long soever it may have been built, which they ihink 
may encroach on the high road. But the ‘ 2 d part of this artiae 
appears to me to be still more objectionable ; that they may abat^ 

' all buildings which encroach on the space on the esplanade, declared 
. to be necessary for the safety of the fort 3 — when declare^ ? by whom 
declared^ how declared? that has been declared? or shall be de- 
clared ? Should it, at any future time, be thought proper to declare 
that a larger space is necessary for the safety of the fort, are the 
ipagiatrates in petty sessions to have the power of abating all 
houses, however numerous, and howeve^lr long they may have stood," 
witho||^ an)f compensation to the partiel'? 

As these regulations must, in my opinion, be amended, I sjiall 
'make but one further observation, and that is on 

Title Thirteenth, Article ‘ 2 d. — Which, after directing that the 
magistrates shall make a register of the population, and regulations , 
for the return of births, &c., ordains, that for both these purposes 
all such Natives as the magistrates may think proper to employ, are ^ 
required to obey them under the penalty of 50 rupees, or imprigoEt; 
^nt for one fortnight in default of payment. So that the magis- 
alratea may compel, for these pur^/oses. the gratuitous services of . 
any N itive^ for any period of tmre they please. , 4 

Liwtiy/'I'cannot but observe generally upon the extraordinary ‘ 
..jppwm with which the regulations would vest the magistrates 1 ;^-' 
vi^hich have ever been thought necessary at Calcuttijii^r, . 
^^Jtjdie^ and upon the prevalence and severity of corpoScalfpUhj^*»:i 
Wpti4ua]l^(5al(aiUa-cet^a^^^ go much beyond the* JfingUshiiftf' ^ 

j 



y :jWGi 

But leiM 

sanction- supplying' the defect" of Tigitaiicfr+lil^’tlW' 

police;? 

I rB^ icsit&ij observe, that in exercfeliig the poweVbf sanikcJi^ 
ing regulations with which the Legislature has invested the CourS* 
it is necessairy' t^* use the utmost caution ; and in order to a nlivtur'er 
consideration of the bearings of each ordinance, I should pifeftAr 
that but one* title be presented to us at a time for registration. * ; ’ 
Thes^ Regulations, I am of opinion, cannot be registered in thdi^ 
preseUt sliape. 

By the Court, Regulation Disallowed. 

(Signed) M. West, 

Deputy Clerk of Crown, 


* Scottish Poet. 

The following extract of a Note, and the paper which it enclosed, 
has been handed to us for perusal : and as we conceive the indi- 
vidual 'mentioned in it might be a very proper object for thfe 
patroiij^e of any one of the East India Directors, who has any tq 
spare, and who would feel pleasure in at once bringing such an in- 
dividual’ into honourable usefulness in the church in India, hpd 
perhaps prolonging his life, we give them both insertion. Th^ 
letter, which is dated from Edinburgh, August 20, and addressed 
to a gentleman in London, is as follows : 

' We gre quite delighted wdth a Renfrewshire Poet, whose nan(n^ 

^ is PpLLoiL. I enclose a specimen of his verses, which seem tq fftftr 

* of a very superior description.* His state of healtli is su(?bj tha]^ 
^ his only chance of existence is flying to a warmer climate for t^ 

* winter season. Like other poets, being very poor, he must m 
‘ assisted by the friends of merit and genius to undertake the journey, 

* and we hope that you will have the goodness to put him on your' 

^ donatiVe' list.’ - 

Thb ehclosure Vas a^rinted paper intended for private circulatlbh 
to we shall do no more than justice to the poet and his kind-^ 
™bted'*friend in giving it more extensive publicity. We therefoie‘ 

ihjomn 

HiiYs hspenttnff a Poem recently published^ written by Robert PdUoh. 
A, 71/., entitled^ ‘ ihe Course of l\me* with a short account of tki 
and sp^gj^mey^^ of his work. By the Right Honourable Sir J 
Baronfr^ ^ h.i*- 

ByijBM8ite‘ chance T heard that a work of great merit hadjb e eiwd ^ 
cently s|bilbli$hed by a young poet, (Mr. Robert Pollok,) 

' Thet of Time.^ As 1 think it a duty Incumbent upom^dsef 





m 

who are anxious to promote the literature of a couptiy^ to encourage 
talent whenever it appears, I lojBt no time in purchasing the work, 
and was delighted to find that it displayed great marks of original 
genius. The conception is grand, the execution masterly^ end on 
the whole it seemed to me the most extraordinary production that 
had appeared for some time, more especially as connected with re- 
ligious subjects. I was thence induced to inquire into Mr. PoUok’s 
history, of which 1 learnt, from respectable authority, the following 
particulars : 

The author, who was born in October 1798, is a native of Ren- 
frewshire, in tlie west of Scoljand. He has received a regular aca- 
demical education, having studied at the University of 'Glasgow 
during ten sessions. ^ The Course of Time ’ was published in May 
last j and in the same month its author was licensed to preach. His 
health, however, had been so much impaired by his excessive exer- 
tions in preparing his poem for ,the press, and carrying on its 
printing, that, after a tew trials, he has been« under the necessity of 
relinquishing the labours of his profession ; and being threatened 
with complaints, which, in the opinion of some eminent physicians, 
render residence in a milder climate the most probable means of 
restoring his health, it has become indispensably necessary for him 
to repair to the Continent without delay. 

The work has been fully as successful as, from its peculiar nature, 
could have been anticipated, the first edition having been already 
nearly disposed of. It has been favourably reviewed in various 
periodical publications j and, indeed, its transcendent beauties can- 
not be questioned by those who will take the trouble of a perusah 

It is difficult to give a just idea of such a poem by extracts j but 
jljie following passages will sufficiently prove that Mr. Pollok’s 
powers as a poet are of the highcsl order : 

I. — CHARACTER OP LORD BYRON, ABRIDGED. 

Book 4. vol. i. p. 184. 

Take one example, 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul. 

Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire j 
An heir of flattery, to titles born, f 
And reputation, and luxurious life ; 

Yet not content with ancestorial name, 

Or to be known, because his fathers were j 
He on this height hereditary stood. 

And gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed 
Alone the mmmt of Song — ^the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward. 

By nature taught, and inward melody. 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. : 

He touched his harp, and nations heard, entranced 5 
. As some vast river of unfailing source, 

^ Rapid, exhaustles^, de'ep,*his numbers flawed* ^ 
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The and tame,— the gentle and severe; 

All thoughts, all maxims sacred and profane, 

^1 creeds, all seasons, Time — Eternity; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear. 

All that was hoped, all that was fear’d by man. 

He tossed about as tempest-withered leaves ; 

Then smiling, look’d upon the wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cow’ring blood. 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness ; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 

But back into his soul, retired, — alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions, prostrate at his feet. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size. 

To which the stars did reverence as it passed ; 

So he through learning and through fancy took 
His fliglit sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of fame’s dread mountain sat : not soiled, and worn> 
As if he from the earth had laboured up ; 

But as some !)ird of heavenly plumage fair 
He looked, wliich down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay heiicath. 

Proof this, l)cyond all lingering of doubt. 

That not with natural or mental wealth. 

Was (lod delighted, or his peace scoured ; 

That not in natural or mental wealth 
Was human hap|)incss or grandeur found. 

Attempt how monstrous ! and how surely vain ! 

With things of earthly sort, with aught hut God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth and love. 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 

Attempt, vain iiiconccivablv I attempt. 

To satisfy the ocean with amrop ; 

To marry immortality to diath ; 

And with the unsubstantial shade of time, 

To fill the embrace of all Eternity ! 

2 .— DESCRIPTION OP ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 
Book 5. vol. i. p. 222. 

Nor do I aught t)f earthly sort remember,— 

If partial feeling to my native place 
Lead not my lyre astray, — of fairer view. 

And comelicr walk, than the blue mountain-paths 
And snowy clitfs of Albion renowned ; 

Albion, an isle long blest with gracious laws. 

And gracious kings, and favoured much of Heaven, 
Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 

Nor do I of that isle remember aught 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful. 

Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 

' Which first I from my father’s house beheld 
At <iavm of life ; beloved in memory stiU; 

" And standard siiU of rural tmagei^ : 



What mosttesembles them, the fairest seems. 

And Stirs the eldest sentiments of hlis^ 5 ' 

And pictured on the tablet of my heart, \ 
Their distant shapes eternally remain, ^ 

And in my dreams their cloudy tops arise. * 

3. — EVENING HYMN IN PARADISE, ABRltlGEO. 
Book 6. vol. ii. p. 42. 

Harps of eternity ! bej^in the song ; 

Redeemed and angel harps ! begin to God; 

Begin the anthem, ever sweet and hew. 

While I extol Him, holy, just, and good. 

Kternal, uncreated, infinite. 

Unsearchable Jehovah ! God of truth I 
Maker, upholder, governor of all ; 

Source whence we came, and whither we return ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made. 

Who made the heaven, who made the flowery laiid ; 

Who orders, ^verns all ; 

Who walks upon the wind ; who liolds the wave 
In hollow of thy hand ; whom thunders wait ; 
Whom tempests serve; whom flaming fires obey; 
Who sitt’st on high, and measures destinies. 

And days, and months, and wide revolving years ; 
And dost according to thy holy will. 

Thy works all praise Thee ; all thy angels praise ; 
Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 
The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 


Chances in the Medical Department of Bengal# ‘ - 

To the Editor of the Oriental Herald, . i . * 

' Bengal, January’ 1827^ 

I^In the many changes ^Yhich are taking place in the service 6f th 
East India Company in Bengal, there is none more remarkahl6^thai 
the disposition evinced by the Government to sink and tfej^fe^ss thi 
Medical Department on that establishment below ^;he level oh whicl 
it was accustomed to stand, by taking every opportunity to 46 awa; 
the advantages which were attached to seniority in that setvice^^ 
to reduce allowances in the line generally. A late General 0^ 
placing superintending-surgeons (when absent from their ' corps 
within the operation of the General Orders of 15th Septembel: iB^l 
asA applicable to Staff Officers y which they were not liable to before 
wbefhby they are nearly deprived of one-half their income, ® 
inaUmce^of this kind ; while, but a short time before; geneirhl oflfi 
i^cers!' upotl the staff were expressly exempted from the op^patipo 
fth^jie orders. Is not this, Sir, a most invidious distinotidb'^ 

the Medical Department be subject to (/idft which thdkinilittfr 
isi&Heved from } for in the two lines of Service; aad 



tive duties, the^su}jei:intenihg-stifgeon is to the medic^ service 
exjictly what the major-general on the staff is to the military ; why, 
therefore, should the Government have thought it necessary, nearly 
in the same breath, to relieve the one and to oppress the others 
from the operation of this regulation ? Formerly, a superintending- 
surgeon had the enjoyment of his full allowance in every situation j 
and the introduction of this regulation now is most unjust. For 
it makes it appear as if the step of superintending-surgeon was not a ' 
promotion, which it is admitted to be by orders of Government, but 
a mere staff appointment, which, it is as evident, Government do not' 
consider it, but a specific rank. The allowances given to a superintend- 
ing-surgeon is clearly not a mere staff salary, but, in its present 
form, it is intended as a consolidated allowance ; he drawing with 
it only the pen^onal allowances, pay, hnita, kc., kc,, of his former 
rank. 


• 

This, Sir, is what ^he service has now just cause to com- 
plain of, and what makes the extention of the above quoted Ge- 
neral Orders, as now for the first time applied, to operate so 
severely and unjustly upon this class of public servants. In all 
other ranks of military promotion, the personal pay increases. 
In the King’s army, when a medical oflicer is promoted to inspec- 
tor, or to deputy-inspector, his pay rises in proportion with his cor- 
responding rank ; but a superintending-surgeon, which rank is in 
the Company’s army synonymous with inspector of hospitals in the 
King’s, receives a personal allowance the same as he did twenty 
years before, when he was an army surgeon } and to make up the 
difference, he gets what Government is now pleased to consider a 
staff allowance, equal to four times the amount of his personal 
allowances. Now, this mattered not when both these allowances^ 
were drawn in all situations ; but then, by the oj)eration of the late 
order,, he is subject to lose one-half the larger allowances if sickness;^, 
or other causes should move him ten miles from his post. He feels^ 
the gross and palpable injustice of the manner in which he is paid,^ 
when cpmpared with the military officers, whose personal allow- 
ances increase whh their promotion, and whose staff allowances, 
when they j;eceive bne, ii^not one-fourth of their personal allowances,, 

J jit it is in vain, 8ir, for the Medical Service to hope for any 
he to their interests from the Local Government of Bengal, »by: 
whom neither their interests nor the nature of their duties are under^* 
stood. The/Medical Board, it is believed, are never consulted, while^ 
the Govemntent, with that confidence which ignorance oftci^ ,bcn 
stows, firames any rule which strikes its fancy, and thinks it < 

hie, until m few days experience proves, even to itself, the } 

of alteriiigj|^co»rtecting> and amending its own orders ! ! All 
may ' be wwimeAnL but it disgusts tlie old servants of the Cotnpany^i • 
if thM, An .their utter ignorance, go blindly to lay, down ? 
a know nothing, these absurdi^; 
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tied will follow ; and are expect by all, but tbe Wi|p in tbdr own 
conceit, who concoct them. 

It is to the authorities at home, and to the Court of Directors, 
that the department must look to save them from utter min. Let 
the Court do what it ought long ago to have done for the Medical 
Department : let it direct the name of superintending-surgeon to he 
abolished, and the grade and rank of inspector of hospitals to be 
introduced instead j let the actual req^pts of superinteiiding-sur- 
gcons remain as now, but have the "income given in a different 
K)rm 3 let the rank give, as it ought to do, an increase of personal 
allowances, and a proportionate decrease of the staff pay, and then, 
and not till then, will justice be done to a meritorious class of public 
servants, whom the Local Government appears most unfairly to 
have oppressed and mortified by every means within their power. 
I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

A Medical Officer. 

Note.-^Genernl Orders of Government, Fort William, \2th August 1821, 
On consideration of circumstances submitted in a Report frotn the 
Medical Board. No. 182 of 1826. 

^ 1st. The Right Hoiioural)le the Vice-rretiident in Council avails him- 
self of the recent augmentation of the nuniher of superintending-sur- 
gcons, and the concurrent changes in that branch of the Medical Service, 
fto place those holding the situation under the operation of the General 
Orders of the 15th September 1821, in as far as those orders prescribes 
rules for the appropriation of the staff allowances of an absentee, and 
the portion of them accruing to the indivi<lual nominated to officiate in 
his stead.' 2d. Unremitted medical superintendence being deemed of 
essential importance, it is hereby directetl tliat whenever a superintending- 
fiurgeon may proceed beyond the limits of his medical circle, the officer 
commanding the division shall appdint, subject to confirmation, a surgeon 
pf the Honourable Company’s 8cr^ice, within the range of the superin- 
»tendencv, to officiate, who will he entitled to the moiety of staff allowance 
forfeited by the absent superintendent. This rule will extend to the case 
of a superintending-surgeon on his first appointment, who will forfeit a 
moiety of his staff allowance until he enters upon the duties of m office,* 
^c. 


Doubtful Questions of Precedence in India. 

Tot the Editor of the Oriental Herald, 

S(R,^*pPermit me to ask tiie following questions throng the 
cblomiui of your nseful Publication : 

Is a lady married to the younger son of an Earl, entHkd to ^ pre- 
tadence in India,^ or not ? according to his Royal EB^ness the 
Piflnce Regent’s w^arrant in 1817, wherein it is stated asiftdlbws i 

: ^ Afl ladies to talie place according to the rank aaslgti'fed**^ their 



Questions, of Precedence in India* .ftj? 

respective hipbands, with the eidsption of ladies having precedency 
in England ; who are to take place according to their several ranks 
(with reference to such precedence) after the wives of the members 
of Council at the presidencies in India.’ 

Proceed we now to inquire whether the wife of the younger son 
of an Earl has ' precedence in England’ ? 

Upon referring to ^ Debrett’s Peerage,’ it will be seen in the, 
' Table of Precedency of that the ‘ wives of the younger 

sons of Earls rank hetwee^^ daughters of Viscounts ’ and ' wives 
of the eldest sons of Barons j ’ therefore, I presume, it will not be 
denied that ^ the wife of the youngest son of an Earl,’ although 
that ' younger son ’ may be only a Lieutenant or Ensign in the 
service, is entitled to precedence in England ; and we have only to 
consider how far that ^ precedence in England ’ agrees with the 
Prince Regents warrant of I8I7. I hold, and so I imagine will 
most of your readers, that a lady married to a nobleman’s son ought 
to take place in India (after the wives of members of Council) above 
the wives of all civilians, unconnected with the nobility, above the 
wives of our general officers, and, in short, above all ladies whose 
rank in the ' Table of Precedency ’ may be inferior to hers, setting 
aside, of course, the wives of the members of Council, whose rank is 
expressly provided for. 

I will not trouble you with the decision given in Calcutta upon 
this point. It was there ordered that the wife of the younger son of 
a nobleman should assuine no rank in India beyond that of her huS-- 
band, thereby degrading ladies having ' precedency in England ’ to 
mere cyphers. 

It was also understood that ' daughters of noblemen ’ were to*- 
take rank according to the Table of Precedency. 

I will just put a question, INIr. Editor. Suppose the Right lUoi 
the Countess of Carnwath (the wife of a JMajor-Ceneral) was to 

meet in society a IMrs. , or wife of a Lieutenant-General, the 

Countess ^ must give place,’ according to this reading of the war- 
rant. Suppose Jhe same lady met * the daughter of a Barony* 
must she give place ag(nn ? The reasoning upon which this hypo- 
thesis is supported, appears absurd. I wish his Majesty would direct 
a '^esh explanation of his royal warrant to be given by the Earl 
Marshal of England, to prevent such extraordinary collisions. 

Trusting to see some correspondence upon this subject, I am,Mr« 
Editor, your very obedient, 

Q*Q.Q,lrr 
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Desiderata and Inquiries connected with the 
Presidencies op Madras and Bombay. 


The objects of the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society in circu- 
lating the accompanying collection of Desiderata and Inquiries are, 
to excite Orientalists to furnish replies to these inquiries, to obtain 
..additional inquiries connected with and Bombay, and to 

procure materials for compiling a more extensive collection of 
inquiries relating to Bengal and our other Asiatic possessions. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


Pac-similes of ancient inscriptions, with translations and alpha- 
bets of their characters. 

Well-written alphabets of all the modern language^. 

It is certain that the Hindoo languages of the South of India are 
not derived from the Sanscrit ; and it is a tradition which this 
circumstance confirms, that the Brahmans, with their religion and 
language, came from the north. The question regarding the time 
when the Vudamozhi, or northern tongue, (the Sanscrit,) was intro- 
duced, is one of great interest. 

A comparison of the different languages of the south, and an 
* /examination of what they have borrowed from the Sanscrit, with an 
’ . accurate account of the geographical limits of these languages. 

Which is the most ancient character in use in the South of India? 

Is there any trace of a langujige which may be considered the 
parent of those now existing in Southern India ? If so, what is 
. its name ? Where was it vernacular ? And how far has it entered 
into the formation of the other peninsular languages ) 

. Does the Purvdda Hale Ccinada answer in any degree this 
^ ‘ description ? Some account of this language, with a well-written 
alphabet of its characters, as appearing in inscriptions, it is believed, 
may be obtained from learned Jaina Brahmans. One of this^sect, 
employed by Colonel Mackenzie, thoroughly understood it •, pd^ if 
still living, might probably furnish the infoi^atiop here desired. 

Copies and translations of the inscriptions at the caves of Kenera, 
in the island of Salsettc, which arc probably in this character, 
be useful for this purpose, , T 

' ' Notices and catalogues raisonn^es of libraries at Native courts, in 
pagodas, &c. j accounts of their foundation j how they are main- 
tained } whether additions of books arc occasionally m^e to 
ind by what means they are obtained. 



icient history, state, and institutions of the South df India, 
t illustrated by materials of various descriptioi^ 
of the Natives, and especially by MSS, rela^g to tpe, intent 
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govcmmdnt of the Pdndiyah, Chola, and Cher a dynasties. Such 
MSS. are believed to exist in the Tanjore country, at Trivalore, 
Combaconam, Seringam, Chillambram, and in the Tondeman’s 
country. 

By genealogies of the several dynasties and considerable families^ 
By chronologies, registers, and records, sometimes preserved by 
official persons. 

^ By prophecies, convej^g, under that disguise, historical inforhia- * 
tion with more freedoinWan would be permitted in any other form 
by Asiatic sovereigns. 

By tales and popular stories, sometimes containing correct 
accounts of remarkable characters and events. The Mahratta Ba- 
kirs are of this description. 

By historical notices of changes of government, and of facts con- 
nected witjx local establishments. These are occasionally to be 
found in the ancient, financial records. 

In the temples and Agrah/trams of the Brahmans, the Matts of 
the Jan gam priests of the Lingavant sect, and the Basils and tem- 
ples of the Jainas, two species of records were kept : 

1st. The Mahatyams, or religious legends, which appear to con- 
sist of passages extracted from the Purunams applicable to the local 
circumstances of the establishments. 

2d. The Stalla Purdnams, which .are carried from the earlier 
periods of real history to modern times. The latter detail \he 
dates of the several grants to the Pagodas, Agrahdrams, &c.) the 
immunities and benefactions granted, and the benefiictors’ names, 
titles, and genealogies. Considerable information may be derived 
from these two classes of documents and there is reason to think 
that some of the most correct of them arc still preserved by the 
Jainas and Jan gams. * • , 

Historical accounts of the Erection of religious and t^aritobk 
edifices. 

In the province of Tanjore there are mtiny Jainas, principally 
Shroifs, and two or three ancient Jaina temples. There are also 
some Jaina temples in the neighbourhood of Cdnjavaram ;^and in 
all likelihood, ffii inquiry, they will be found to exist in the Mysore, 
in Canara, and in many other parts of the territories under the 
^Madras Government. It is probable that, by an examination qf ^ 
the records and traditions in these temples, some authentic informa- ^ 
tion '^ay be obtained of the overthrow of the sect of Jaina, and^^^. 
substitution of the Brahmanical system, as the tradition of the 
rible and^exterminating persecution which the Jainas suffered a^any 
ages past is still kept alive amongst them. " ' 

A history of the provinces of Tinnevelly and Madura, and of 
erection. of the several pagodas and forts in those provin(^^^^^-|v 
A iofriect history of the race of princes who reigned s'outq qf 
Colertth^’i8'*ihuch wimted. The name of Trimdl Naic }» ; 

m«ihdithbM'fh>m hid ma^ificenc6, hid able civil policy, an^ spK^^ 
Mental Herald, Fol 14. 2 O' 
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religious establishments. More than fifty temples erected by him 
throughout Madura and Tinnevelly, in situations most judiciously 
selected, attest his piety, wealth, and taste ; and it is supposed 
that many interesting particulars of his history might be collected 
^iu tl^ose provinces. 

Can any connection be traced between the Princes of the Chola 
and Pdndiyan dynasties and the Sovereigns of the Malaydlam 
country } The name of Sheran, stated tg, be prefixed to that of 
Permdl in the copper-plate grants to thAhristians in the ninth 
century, suggests the idea of a connection having existed between 
them. 

An account of the settlement of the various tribes of northern 
Brahmans on the banks of the Tambrapournie river, in the province 
of Tinnevelly, and on the irrigated lands of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly. 

An account of the origin of the Southern Po%ars, and the means 
by which they accpiired the lands held by them. 

An account of the Cotta Velldlars in the Tinnevelly district, and 
of the settlement of the Vellalars in the lands of the Carnatic Pay- 
ghdt, with a notice of tlie countries whence they emigrated. 

The history of the Northern Circars, with an account of the Rash- 
war settlers in that province. 

To ascertain whether any native histories exist of the invasion 
of the south-eastern peninsula by the Mohammedans and Mahrattas. 

At Madura, it is su})posed, that some notices are still preserved 
in the hands of the Brahmans, which may throw light on the ancient 
government and colonies believed to have migrated to the eastern 
and western parts of the coast ^ and in Malabar and TravancOre, 
vestiges of the early colonization of Kerala, Malay^ilam, &c. are 
supposed to exist at present. Information on these subjects would 
be extremely interesting. ** 

At Cochin, the Jewish establishment deserves notice •, and inquiry 
should be made respecting the ancient records preserved among the 
Jews, and the ancient inscriptions on copper which they possess. 

Does the town of Cochin give origin to an era of that name in 
Yise in the neighbouring districts ? * 


ANTIQUITIES, 

As there is reason to think that a general comparison of the an- 
, Equities preserved in different provinces would be the most effectual 
, means of throwing light on the early history of Southern India, it is 
[^^sugg^sted that detailed descriptions of them, accompanied by draw- 
e if possible furnished. 

; \ antiquities tnay be generally classed under thefollowng 
viz. 

, ’ ^ T., Sepulchral monuments, mounds, and tumuli. 

Single stones, on which rude figures of warriors are repiw^at' 
ami fiat with rude sculptures sepresetitiDg 
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objects q{ worship, &c., either with or without inscriptions, Jhese 
are in the Deccan denominated Viracall, or heroic monuments. 

ShdsanamSf or inscriptions in various characters, cut in stone^ 
OU rocks, &c. These generally commemorate grants of land, &c# 

4. Vases, urns, and lamps, of clay and metal. 

6. Statues, whether those so remarkable for their size, and the ^ 
uniformity of their sitting or standing attit\ides, which belong to the 
Bouddhaic and Jain worship, or the more varied personiiicationa 
of the Brahmanical sy$|em. 

6. Sculptured excavations, as those of Mahhmaleipur, &c. ’’ ^ 

With respect to the sepulchral monuments, it is desirable to ascer- 
tain whether there are any ancient capitals of sovereigns in their 
vicinity, to whom they might have served as burying-places. Some 
observations on the nature of the ground and surrounding localities 
will be useful in determining whether they were family tombs of 
dynasties* tombs of particular tribes or cjistcs, the common sepul- 
chres of large comhiuiiities, or structures erected in commemoration 
of the slain in some remarkable battle. 

Do any of the stones employed in building these sepulchral mo- 
numents appear to have been chiselled ? Are the quarries near that ' 
supplied tliem, and do they seem to have been constructed by the 
labour of numbers, hastily collecting rude materials, or by workmen 
who had leisure to erect more elaborate structures } 

Are there any circles of stone, great or small, surrounding these 
tombs, or any single stones of superior height and size, that might 
have been erected as particular marks or trophies ? 

Inquiries arc suggested among intelligent Natives, relative to the 
traditions, &c. regarding these structures. The class of Vaidia^ 
or Native physicians, the Jotishes, or astronomers, and frequently 
the head ryots of villages, ar« recommended as the most intelligent 
and unbiassed sources of infonnation. 

COINS. 

The great utility of coins in illustrating history, renders it desir- 
able that either ancient coins, or accurate casts or drawings of them, 
should be cokectec^ 

The ancient coins found in the peninsula of India may be divided 
into four classes : 

. 1, Boman and Greek, whick are easily distinguished by th6 
character and the outlines of the figures. ^ t 

2. Mohammedan coins of the dilFcrent dynasties, Arabic, Persl^ 
Patdn, Mogul, &c., and sometimes of the Caliphs who reigned 
viously to the first Mohammedan invasion. They ate distin^feliei ' 
by inscriptions in Arabic or Persian, and few of them, exceplw Ihe 
Zodiac coins, have figures of any living creature. They are 
round or square, I 

oc^ns of various descriptions, sometimes i 

. iDyEiC|ipt^pd Sanscrit in the Devan^ari character, but 

20 2 
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distinguished by emblems of religion, by figures of dei^i^^ and of 
aniiirials, and by heads of sovereigns, frequently very rude. 'The 
mbst remarkable are the Riima Tanka j a gold coin, convex on one 
side and concave on the other, on which the coronation of Rdnia is 
represented j and the Canoge coins, on some of which is represented 
a' king enthroned, on others an idol, &c. 

4. Ancient Persian or Parthian coins, with inscriptions in the 
Pahlavi cliaracter, and sometimes in Greek. These are rarely 
found in India, and generally represent the fire worship on one sWe. 

Curious coins are often presented at certain pagodas, as Tripatti, 
Trivalore, and Paddapollam. Chinese coins are also occasionally 
found on the sea-coast. 

In describing coins, a distinction should be made between such 
as were intended for money, and such as served the purpose of 
medals. 

, COUNTRIES AND PEOPLE. ^ 

If there are any races in India with woolly hair, their history 
should be investigated, as they are probably not of Asiatic origin. 

' An account of the state of slavery in the peninsula, both domestic 
and agricultural. 

An account of the Abyssinian slaves on the western coast of the 
peninsula, their numbers, and the date of their transportation 
thither. 

Are there any traces of a colony of Abyssinians in Central India, . 
or among the Vcllalars of the Carnatic. 

An account of military tribes ; the composition, organization, 
discipline, and tactics of Native armies, and any elucidation of 
military institutions and the art of war, under the diiferent empires 
which have successively existed in India. 

An account of the Parsecs, their nuiibcrs, religion, and literature. 

'The history of the small Jewish kingdoms in .Southern Arabia 
which were destroyed by Mohammed. 

Some account of the secret association at Rdmeseram, which 
is' said to be governed by laws much resembling those of free- 
masonry. ^ c 

Particulars of the education of dancers and singers, with any 
rules, written or oral, regarding these arts ; the rights of property 
in female dancers j the castes into which their children are admitted j 
and their customs with regard to the purchase of children, especially 
of the weaver tribe. „ 

■3, An account of the Labbis of the southern provinces of tfia 
peninsula. 

Itiforihation relative to the practice of burying alive, which exiate, 
in the provinces north-west of Madras. . 

account of any races of mountaineers whose habits 
differ from those of the inhabitants of the n4ghhourj||[p 

plains! 
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An account of the ceremonies and practices of the pilgrims at .tl)a 
temples ih Central and Southern India j particularly those of 
valore and Paddapollam, in the Jageer, with specimens of artic^^ 
presented as offerings at these temples. 

An account of maritime tribes from Bombay northwards, and ofe 
the people inhabiting the banks of the Indus. 


ARCHITECTURE. * 

A translation or abstract of the Silpa Sdstray and some expositipn 
of Hindoo architecture, including particulars of the building mate- 
rials in use, especially the preparations of the various kinds of 
chunam and cement. 

Details regeyding the building of pagodas, forts, palaces, bridges, 
dykes, &c., with the dates of their erection. 

The pagodas of Tripatty, Trincomalee. Chillambram, Cdnjipuram, 
Seringam, and Rdnjeseram, are particularly worthy of notice j and 
among the most remarkable forts are those of Gingee, Vellore, 
Chandernagorc, Seringapatam, Pennakonday, Trichinopoly, Dindi- 
gul, and Palamcottah, with the durgas or hill-forts in the Baramaha^ ' - 
the Mysore, the province of Canara, &c. ^ many of these are sup- 
posed to be very ancient. The works of Gingee may be instanced, 
which, with any particulars of the former governments of that place, 
would of themselves form a subject of curious inquiry. 

The pagoda and town of IShiva Samudram, near the falls of the 
Cavery, deserve particular description. 

A drawing of the bridge thrown over the Cavery at Seringapatam 
by the Dewan Poorneah, and called the ' Wellesley Bridge,’ with an *^ 
account of the manner of its erection and its dimensions, would also^ 
be highly interesting. 

The Hindoo province of Tanjore escaped entirely the ravages of 
Mohammedan fanaticism, an^ all its institutions, religious and 
domestic, exist at this day in their original state. An authentic,^- 
account of the magnificent temples in the fortresses and towns of ^ 
Tanjore, Combaconum, IMaydveram, Trivalore, Manargoody, and^ 
Andiarcoil, would be extremely valuable. The sculptures in the 
temple of Andtarcoil^are particularly recommended to attention* * ^ 


LANDED TENURES, AGRICULTURE, &C. ’ 

Copies and translations of all kinds of deeds and instruments fof^ 
the transfer of property, with a notice of the countries and pericjdS 
to which they refer. 

To ascertain, with respect to grants of land in general, whether 
the land itself is in any case bestowed by the grant, or only the 
landlord’s share of the produce or revenue. 

Is there any reason to think that tenures were established in &■' 
south of India by the princes of the Chola and Pdndiyan dynastit^,^ 
previously to the tldnquests by the Carnatic sovereigns, in the 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
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Notices of the ancient and modem Hindoo systems of agricul- 
ture, and of the apportionment of the produce of the soil. 

A statement of the proportion of Mohammedan to Hindoo cul- 
tivators in the several provinces. 

^ An account of the local products of the soil, and of the various 
manures in use. 

An account of the culture of the different kinds of indigo, of sugar, 
rice, and opium. - 

An account of the culture of tobacco, and of the date of its first 
introduction into India j and of the pepper and betel vines. 

A description of timber trees, with a collection of specimens. 

The history of the division of the produce of the soil between the 
cultivators of irrigated lands and the several provinces of the penin- 
sula j when this division was first established j its causey the 
original rates of division, and the increase or decrease of these rates 
under different sovereigns or governments. 

An account of the extent to which irrigation is carried in Southern 
India, and of the works of art erected for that purpose, accompanied 
by drawings and plans. 

An historical account of the Annicut on the river Cavery, and of 
the first conversion of the waters of the river Tambrapournie, in 
Tinnevelly, to purposes of irrigation. 


ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

An inquiry into the state of the arts in general \ the smelting of 
ores ) refining and working of metals 3 works in ivory, wood, pot- 
tery, silk, cotton, &c. 

Descriptions of Native processes for the preparation of various 
articles of domestic consumption : sjich as coloured powders, dyes, 
cosmetics, varnishes, gilding, rcal^nd imitative; and the other 
ornamental works which the Hindoos so skilfully employ in the 
decoration of wooden idols, toys, &c. 

Models, drawings, or specimens of all kinds of implements, with 
descriptions. 

A history of the rise and progress of navigation among the Arabs, 
and of the art of ship and boat-building, as weflfl in ttieir ports as in 
those of India. Models of grabs, dows, denies, masula boats, cata- 
marans, and canoes, would materially illustrate this subject. 

An account of the constitution of a musical band, and a descrip- 
tion of the various musical instruments in use, with specimens. 

Ah account of the musical notation of the Hindoos, with a history 
of their attainments in the science of music. Some of their most 
popular airs, as examples, would enhance the value of communica- 
tions on this subject. 

An account of the Gymnastic exercises of the Hindoos and.Mor 
j ^rms and warlike engines, offensive and d^en- 
^'sive j their method of taking wild animals add game, and the 
instruments employed for these purposes. 



, NATURAL HISTORY. .. 

Natural History in all its departments still offers a wide field 
research in India. Many districts have been but superficially^ 
amined, as to their animal, vegetable, and mineral productions j 
and even the varieties of the human race have not been suffici^tlv 
considered. Communications on this branch of science would tjber^ 
fore be particularly valuable. ’ ' 

The principal rivers will probably furnish many new species of 
fish j and the various methods of taking them, as well along the 
coast and in harbours as in rivers, would form a good subject for 
investigation. 

The method of conducting the several pearl-fisheries, their extent 
and annual produce, form a branch of this inquiry. 

An account of the breeds of cattle in Guntoor and Guzerat, My- 
sore, and^ Vellore, and the cause of their exceeding so remarkably in 
size those of Tanjore, Malabar, and Canara ^ also an account of the 
various breeds of horses, both aboriginal and Arabian. 

An account of the Shen Nai, or wild dog, accompanied by draw- 
ings or a skin. Docs it attack the larger beasts of prey, and hunt 
in packs ? 

It has been oberved in the extensive bamboo jungle on the western 
side of the peninsula, that tracts of the forest liave simultaneously 
died, leaving bare patches of many miles in extent, and that de- 
structive irruptions of wild elephants into cultivated districts, have 
on some occasions been owing to this cause. Does this phenomenon 
take place in other parts of India ? Among other trees as well as 
the bamboo ? and to what cause is it to be attributed ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An account of Eastern caran^ans, or overland communications be- 
tween Europe and India, bothiin ancient and modern times. 

An account of the former and present state of the Pamboo strait 
between the island of Ram^seram and the main, with a statement 
of the causes which have obstructed its navigation by large vessels. 

It is suggested, that meteorological accounts be kept in all tfie 
cutcherries o{ CoUgetors, with a view to deducing thence a general 
meteorological account of the peninsula. 

It also appears to be desirable that the meteorological register 
should be accompanied by the following introductory remarks, viz» 

* An account of the height of the station above the sea, stating wh^^ ’ 
ther it is on table-land or in a valley j among hills or woods, nehf^.' 
swamps or on dry ground. An account of the soil, the geologicfilV 
features of the neighbourhood, the mineral and vegetable produfc** 
tions, the source of the supply of water, and if from welis> their 
depfh, &c. 

It i^ requested that in any communications forwarded to the 1^-, 
clety, the NativMames may be written in the original 
Well as in English. ‘ ^ ' 



* ' PRODtrbTIVE AND COMMERCIAL KfiSOtlRCES OF FrANCE. 

(Continued /rotn the Article in our last Number y at 307j) 

, Bstimate of Power applicable to Manufacturing Industry* , 

• Abortion of the natural forces of mankind is employed in manu- 
factures : and we have already shown that France contains 10,533,333 
persons capable of being so employed, but that these are to be 
estimated as equivalent to no more than 4,203,019 effective labourers. 
In estimating the entire power applicable to manufacturing industry 
in France, we must take into our calculations the extraneous force 
which man calls to his assistance. In the first place, we must add 
to the amount of human force that which is furnished by horses. 

The number of horses employed in the various labours of industry, 
carriage, draught, and riding, is estimated at 390,000. 

The animate force employed in French industry may, therefore, 
be arranged as follows : 

Inhabitants. . 10,533,333 equivalent to 4,203,019 effective labourers. 

Horses 300,000 2,100,000 

Total of animate force, 6,303,019 

Making a similar calculation for Great Britain, we shall have the 
following table : 

■ Inha])itants. . 10,000,000 equivalent to 4,264,893 effective labourers. 

Horses 350,000 1,750,000 

Total 6,014,893 

Ireland and Great Britain* 7,275,497 

From these data it follows, that* reckoning the animate force 
applied to manufactures only, the total in the three kingdoms 
exceeds that in France. 

The following is a comparative table of the animate force applied 
respectively to agriculture and to manufactures in France and in the 
three kingdoms : * 

^ ‘ France. Three Kingdoms. 

Animate force (atrriculture) 37,278,537 32,088,147 

Animate force (inanufaeturcs) 6,.30,3,019 7,275,497 

' , . Total 43,581,556 39,363,644 

Were our only consideration the animate force applied to works 
of utility, France would have a superiority of about one-seventh 
over the three united kingdoms j but having in view also the sur- 
of territory of the two empires, we shall See, that in proportiont? 

Britain affords subsistence to a much greater quantity 
animiite force than France, 
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We proceed to take into consideration the inanimate forces dr 
agents applicable to manufactures, in order to complete the view of 
the total productive and commercial force of the two countries. 
We shall confine ourselves to the inanimate agents — water, wind, 
and steam. The total number of mills in France is reckoned at 
76,000, among which must be counted 10,000 wind-mills. There 4 
remain, therefore, 66,000 water-mills, and it is easy to form an kka 
of the work which these can perform. 

The total weight of grain of all kinds delivered for grinding is, 
on an average, seven millions of kilogrammes a-year. It is ascer- 
tained also, that the force necessary to grind 1000 kilogrammes 
is equal to a day’s labour of .56 men. Seven millions, therefore, 
multiplied by 56, will will give 39^2,000,000 days’ work for the 
total force employed in the grinding of corn : this, divided by 300 
working days, will give 1,306,666 men. 

Supposing the wqrk of the wind-mills in France to be equal to the 
force of 126,666 individuals, there will remain the labour of 1,180,000 
men for the water-mills. 

It may be asked what is the total power of the hydraulic machines 
used in forges, mines, and works of all descriptions. 

It would be easy to show that this powcrcannot exceed the third part 
. ,pf that of grinding, mills. We will take in round numbers 1 ,500,000 
to express the power of the water-mills and all 
the hydraulicf machines of France. Without making any fresh 
draughts from the mass of waters never yet brought into use, the 
service of the waters now employed might be augmented a third at 
least, and a total motive power b(* immediately given to equal the 
animal labour of two millions of robust men, working three hundred ‘ ^ 
days in the year. t 

I have assumed that the totdl force of the wind-mills devoted to 
grindage is equal to the annual labour of 126,666. 1 will double 
this amount in order to express besides, the force of wind-mills em- 
ployed in the various branches of manufacture : the result will be, that 
the total power derived from wind, by the mills of France, is equi- 
valent to the annualjabour of 253,333 men. [ 

I proceed to the force which the wind supplies to navigation! 
According to my calculations the motive force which the wind fur- 
nishes to the whole shipping of England, may be estimated as equal 
to the labour of twelve millions of men. As the shipping of France, 
forms, in the total, about a fourth in tonnage of that of England, the 
power of wind applied to navigation in France will be that of three 
millions. 

It remains for me to speak of the power furnished by steam. 

^ According to the result of my inquiries, the total force of steam- \ 
engines in France cannot be supposed to exceed that of 60,000/ 



dy&ames>^ the effect of which equals the work of 480>000 niien turn- 
mg a winch, 'fi » 

Great Britain possesses in steam-engines a motive force of, at 
least, 800,000 dynames, equivalent to the power of 6,400,000 men 
turning a winch. 

JBy bringing together the various results we have above stated/ 
We get the following table. 

France. Great Britain. 

Mills and hydraulic machines. . 1,600,000 men 1,200,000 men 

Wind-mills 263,333 240,000 

Wind and navi^fation 3,000,000 12,000,000 

Steam engines 480,000 6,400,000 


Total 5,233,333 19,840,000 

From this table it appears that in the present state of the two 
empires, the total of the inanimate force applicable to the works of 
all kinds, in France, is scarcely more than fourth of the same 
force in Great Britain. 

General tabic of the power employed in manufactures and com- 
merce : 

France, Great liritain. 

Animate force 6,303,019 7,276,497 

Inanimate force 6,233,333 19,840,000 


Total manufacturing force. . 11,536,362 27,116,497 

Ireland 1,002,667 


28,118,164 

Thus the force applied to manufactures and commerce in the three 
kingdoms is nearly treble that of France. 

Let us now compare the total force of the two countries : 

France Tke Three Kingdom* 

Agricultural force 37,278,537 32,088,147 

^lanufacturing force 11,636,352 28,118,164 

Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 ' 

Summing up generally the animate and inanimate ibrcc employed 
in agriculture and manufactures, we shall find : 

France, The Three IGngdom* 

Animate force 43,581,556 39,363,644 

Inanimate force 6,233,333 20,842,667 

Total 48,814,889 60,206,311 


♦ A dyname is eoual to 1000 kilogrammes, raised to the height of a 
. thousand metres. Eight workmen, turning a winch, can in a day rtdse a 
^usand kilogrammes to the height of 1000 metres, that is to Say, can per* 
I form a dyname of labour. 




The tabl<i we have thua ghrea^ may fiimbh matter 
comparisons of the greatest importance. They serve to j^lbve that 
the quai^ity of agricultural force in the two countries is in iwo-* 
portion to the produce of the soil j and that the totality of the force 
employed in manufactures is, likewise, in proportion to the total 
amount of manufactures at their commercial value. v 

Having thus exhibited the comparative productive powers of 
France and the British Empire in 1826, we proceed to present a 
similar statement, formed on approximative estimates, for the epoch 
of 1780. From this we shall perceive the vast changes that have 
taken place in the comparative resources of the two epochs. 

About the year 1780, the population of France amounted to 
24,800,000 inhabitants ; that of the three kingdoms was then *, 

In Great Britain 8,500,000 

• In Ireland 4,000,000 

Total 12,500,000 ; 

The respective productive and commercial forces estimated in 
effective labourers, at the same period, may be thus stated, 

France. The Three Kingdom^, 

Animate force 34,583,106 27,226,672 

Hydraulic machines and wind-mills 1,209,560 1,054,460 

Marine (wind.') 3,000,000 3,000,000 


38,792,666 31,281,032 


COMPARISON OF THE TWO EPOCHS, 1780 AND 1826. 

Productive and commercial force estimated in effective labourers. 


France. The Three Kingdoms , ' 

1826 48,814,889 60,206,311 j 

1780 A . . 38,792,666 31,281,032 


Increase in the space of 40 years, 10,022,223 28,925,279 

Average increase per annum. . . . 217,092 628,010 

In order to render these results still more conclusive, we will give 
the number of individuals of our species, of all ages and sexes, which 
it would require to ^brm an equivalent to the productive and coht- 
mercial force possessed by 


Franc/', The Three 

In \m 109,207,032 134,405,604 

In 1780 86,883,638 70,069,997 


Increase in 46 years 22,323,394 64,345,607 

Average annual increase 485,291 1,398,817 , 

Thus, in the space of the 46 years which have just elapsed, the 
augmentation in the agricultural, manufacturing, and commercial 
industry, , and in the natural population of the people has added 
every year, on an average, to the force of France, that of 217>t^ 
effective labouring men ; to the force of the three kingdoms, that bf 
mfilo, ^ 
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This augmentation might be represented by human Mbbur alone, 
on siippidsing that the augmentation of Sie population has been 
annually, during this lapse of time, 485,291 for France, and 
1^398,^17 for the three kingdoms. 

The temporary distress which has aflPected Great Britain, has 
induced some superficial observers to imjigine that the prosperity of 
that empire is arrived at the point at which it must begin to retro- 
grade. A single glance at the statements we have just presented, 
will be sufficient to prove the contrary to all who are willing to learn 
how to appreciate justly the value of the productive and commercial 
resources of empires. As long as the increase of these resources 
shall continue to make such gigantic strides as those we have been 
measuring, the wealth of Great Britain, far from retrograding, or re- 
remaining stationary, will even augment more and more, in spite 
of the imprudence, or the madness, it may be termed^: of a great 
number of her speculators. t 

It would require a volume, and a very comprehensive exposure of 
details, to show by what means it can have happened, that in the 
space of 46 years, a country, not so large as France, and not nearly 
«o populous, has been able to augment, in a triple degree, its pro- 
ductive and commercial means. I propose to explain the secret of 
this great disproportion in my work on the productive force of 
Great Britain. 


Comparison of the Productive and Commercial Forces of France 
with those of Great Britain, 

If we deduct from the total force connected with manufacturers, 
the particular portion a})plied to navigation and carriage, and which, 
consequently, has for its object the^+ransfer of produce, there will 
remain for the force employed in production, in France, 6,436,352: 
in the three kingdoms, 11,948,164. 

It is remarkable that the v.alue of the manufacturers’ produce in 
the, two countries, bears a very sensible proportion to their re- 
spective natural productive forces. In fact, ^ith » natural pro- 
ductive force of 6,436,352 effective labourers in France, the manu- 
factured produce is estimated at 1,800,000 francs : and at the same 
rate, 11,948,164 effective labourers, that is to say, the number of 
persons in Great Britain who are employed in manufacture would 
produce, according to valuation in French prices, a total amount of 
3,340,000,000 francs. These amounts in value correspond with 
those given by the best writers of recent times on French and British 
industry. Thus, with regard as well to manufactures as to agricul- 
ture, the amount of the res^tive forces which our calculations 
have furnished, will fairly represent the comparative value of each 
class of the produce of the two countries. It wopld be highly in- 
ferestmg that similar estimates should be made of th^ fqrcoa of aJJ 



the great etuipiFe^ oF th^ jojiiversfe ^ they *^ould afford i^bs^altisble 
information with respec^^ttb their power and resources in waif 
peace. It i$ to be hoped that the different governments ^Ayill/fri-r 
stitute the enquiries necessary to furnish the means of making the 
calculations we propose. From such sources we might be abh^^'to 
form comparative surveys of the progress and decline of dir^rit 
people and of generations. r ' 

The results of our statements appear calculated to dissipate mahy‘ 
illusions which national vanity makes us too ready to cherish. They 
show us what efforts are necessary on our part ere we can equal the 
industry of our formidable rival j at the same time they show us 
that the ^ffcrcnce at present existing between France and Great 
Britain, is far from presenting that desperate inequality of which 
some writers have given an alarming picture. 

In an article of the " Quarterly Review,’ No. LXVIL, on the his- 
tory and prospects of English industry, the productive power of 
this industry is compared to that of foreign industry, and the follow-, 
ing result obtained : * 

‘ Les travaux industricls de la Grande-Brctagiie (pour la fabrication 
des cotons seulement) ne pourraient pas etre aecoiuplis par soixante- 
deux continents pareils au continent Europeen, en ne supposantkcelui-ci 
quhme Industrie inoyenne prise sur la totality du globe.' (1) 

Since the manufacturing force of E'rance is to that of the Three 
Kingdoms as (;,436,35‘2 is to 11,948,1G4, that is to say, at the least, 
as one is to two, it seems diflicult to imagine how it would require 
sixty-two continents, such as that which contains France, to manu- 
facture all the cotton which is spun and woven in (ireat Britain^ 
even supposing the productive power of France much less than it 
really is. , 

A simple calculation will confirm all that we assume on this head. 
Let us suppose, carrying even still further the view of the British 
writer, and diminishing as much as possible the average industry of 
the universe — 

1. That the two hundred million of inhabitants of the European 
continent, omitting Ffance, have a force applicable to manufacture 
double only that of the 31,60(),0()0 E'rench. 

2. That the 800 millions of Asiatics, Africans, and Americans, 
have a similar force of the same nature, also double only that of 
the 31,600,000 inhabitiints of France. 

The result will be, that the manufacturing force of the uni- 
verse would be equal to five times that of France, and as France 

* The following are the original passages in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ (No. 67, 

P; 93.), to which the French writer evidently alludes ; and which we, therefore, 
give from tibat ,woi;k itself, numbered to correspond with the French passages in 
the text. I ' 

(1) * Her total indust^ could not be performed by sixty-two such contineiits at 
Euro|^ (u thei^erage condition of the World.* 




contaih^ thirty-third part of the inhabit^ta of theglobc> it would 
follow mat the five thirty-seconds of th^ trench industry would 
represent the average industry of Europe, omitting England. If 
we multiply by five thirty-seconds, the manufacturing force of 
!p]^hce valued at 6,436’,d52 effective labourers, we have for average 
value of the manufacturing force of the Universe, supposing an 
equal population : 


1st. To that of France 1,005,680 

2d. To that of continental Europe 6,365,063 

3d. To that of 62 European continents ..... 394,633,906 
Productive manufacturing force of the three kingdoms 11,948,164 


Thus the estimate of the ^ Quarterly Review’ proves to be 32 
times too much. 


The writer of the ^ Quarterly RevieV will say perhaps, that he 
only meant to speak of the cotton manufacture. Be H so — let us 
examine the value of his assertions, regarding*them in that light. 

, We will state in round numbers the value of raw cottons em- 
ployed for spinning and weaving during the year 1824, at 567,000,000 
jfrancs for France, and at 133,000,000 francs for England. 

We may then judge of the following assertions of the * Quarterly 
Review,’ made at a venture, in order to inspire the English with 
an extravagant idea of their industry. 


* Quatrc Europes, dans leur 4tat actuel, ne pourraient pas filer et tisser 
autant dc coton que PAngletcrre.’ (2) 


Whereas four such kingdoms as France would spin and weave 
to the value 226,800,000 franc? of cotton, that is to say, to the 
amount of 93,800,000 francs more than EnglatKl does. 

* L^indiistric anglaise doit ^tre equitahlcment (fairhj) regardde comme 
4tant qiiatre fois ^us grande que ccllc dc tons les autrcs continents pris 
ensemble.’ (3) 


Four times all the continents must be taken to mean at least four 
fhnes France, and we have just seen how much this number of king- 
doms such as France, would exceed in industry^ the three Bri- 
tish kingdoms. What shall we think then*of Uie following as- 
sertion ? 

* Seize continents pareils k PEurope ne pourraient pas manufacturer 
autant de colon quo PAngleterrc.’ (4) 


(2) * All Europe, supposing it as industrious as England, and wholly occupied 
by cotton, could not, unassisted by machinery, spin and weave as much of that 
material as England now does.^ 

(3) * The manufacturing industry of England may be fairly computed as four 
dimes greater than that of all the other continents taken coU^t|vely«’ . 

(4) ‘ Sixteen such continents as Europe, in the average state of Indus^of the 
world, and exelusively occupied by cotton, could not nu mnfae tuw iO 

of it as England now does.’ a . / ^ ; 



We have proved' that^! bnly J^^ such countries asFra^ would 
manufacture seven ihuch cotton as England does.^ 

To crown all its hyperboles, the * Quarterly Review* tells US, 

' L*indugtrie moyenne de I’habitant de PAnglcterre est mille fois^r^l 
grande que Pindustrie moyenne d’un individu de toute autre contree du 
globe.** (5) 

Yet the writer whom we cite, becoming a little more moderate, is 
willing to admit an error in his estimate, to the amount of four- 
fifths, and to content himself with taking two hundred times the 
k, average industry of the Universe, for the minimum of British in- 
dustry, supposing an equal number of individuals in England. 

If it excites our compassion when we see sovereigns abandoning 
themselves to flatterers, and becoming intoxicated with extrava- 
gant praises, what shall we say of a whole people who are to be 
captivated by similar adulations ? But I have too high an opinion 
of British good sense, to doubt, that the English will perceive ift 
the end, all the absurdity of these complimentary statements. I 
cannot, however, abstain from a remark which unfortunately is too 
well justified. The British writers reproach us unceasingly -w^h 
what they c;dl French vanity, with our over-rated esteem foif'dur 
countrymen, and our admiration of our native land. While they 
load us with such reproaches, we have an instance, in this their 
parallel of the productive power and the industry of their island, 
with the industry and productive power of the whole universe, of 
the pitch to which they carry their own blindness and their rho- 
domantade. 

Since the peace, the annual augmentation of the resources, both 
productive and commercial, of France and Great Britain, sur- 
passes the average amount whfch we have given above. In Firance 
this augmentation is equal to tfte work which a million of persons, 
of all ages and sexes, without the assistance of any other force, 
would perform. In Great Britain the annual augmentation exceeds 
the power of two millions of persons of every age and sex, un- 
aided by extraneous force. 

Confining our attention to the human force alone, we submit the 
following comparison of the annual increase of this force in seven 
different European nations : 

Increase in every million of Inhabitants. 

In Prussia 27,027 

In Great Britain 16,667 

In the Netherlands 12,372 

In the Two Sicilies 11,111 


(5) * But tkii ratto must be multiplied by the entire population of the world, 
divided by that of Ehgland ; and the superiority of our eighteen or twenty mil- 
lions of mibjeets wilB^us be at least as one thousand to one, over the average 
power and condition effmaakiud at large/ ~ 





Character A 


^ In Russia 4 , . iu,o^/ 

^ In Austria. . . . . . . 10^114 
^ In France 6,636 


10,627 


yr V 

S^^sing the annual increase to continue at the same rate, among 
ti^^^tions just enumerated, the population would be doubled. 


In Prussia in . . 26 years. 

In Great Britain in 42 

In the Netherlands in . . - 

In the Two Sicilies in 63 

In Russia in 66 

In Austria in 69 

In France in 105 ! ‘ 


And thus France would descend by degrees below Prussia, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Russia, and Austria. 

This fs the alarming result which it behoves us to urge on the 
consiaeration of our statesmen, and on the energetic patriotism of 
our good citizens, as a motive for the united efforts of all French- 
.naen, whether of public or private station. By this indispensable 
CMIptirrence of all persons and parties, the increased development of 
omrtmtional resources may be m;ide to raise us from this lowest 
position on a scale which furnishes a sure index of European pros- 
perity, Let us forget, as did the ancient Romans in the time of 
great public need, every sentiment of discord and hatred, to think 
only of the safety, the grandeur, the glory of the country, and of the 
monarchy. Is it possible for us to ascend, among the great Eu- 
ropean nations, from the lowest to the highest point of augmenta- 
tion ? I think it is. But what are the means to be employed } 
Writers of more abilities than I possess, will point out those means, 
and ingreater number and of morc^- elTicacacious power, than any 
which I can devise. For my countfy’s sake I shall rejoice at their 
doing so ; and I exhort them to enter, without delay, on so noble a 
career. For myself, I merely attempt at present to set up a few land 
iimrks,and to point out a few errors. This is the object of my work. 


-t-* * 


Character op Native Converts. 

Ortt WjpSers are not now to be informed of the great sums that 
have b^tt:expended, and the many lives that have been lost in the 
cahse of Christian Missions in India; but what have been the actual 
fruits of those Missions is ;stiil considered by many to be a matter 
suhjudice. One fact appears indisputable, that no Natives of wealth, , 
of learning, and of respectability, have become pmfessed converts to 
.the Christian faith, but that they are almost all, ^ot ^altogether and 


• From the ‘ Bengal Chronicle.*^ 
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without exceptio^n, "the inferior c^tef^nd claltes of 

Native society. We are certainly among the last to maintain Jhat 
poverty is in itself a disgrace, that ignorance is a sin where^tl|e 
means of knowledge have not been possessed, or that the pooi* fM 
the ignorant have not as clear a right to choose a religion for tha|P 
selves as the most noble and learned of the land ; but when we i^(i 
that from amongst a numerous and needy population such as that 
which covers the face of India, a few hundreds of poor and ignoraftt 
people, perhaps the poorest and the most ignorant of all, and the 
most ‘addicted, as the poor and the ignorant always are, to the pre- 
vailing superstitions, are the only converts made by the preachers 
of a new religion professed by the conquerors and rulers of the 
country, we confess that this fact suggests an inference not the most 
creditable to their motives, which, even without any direct evidence^ 
we should feel it almost impossible to dislodge from our mind. ’ 
In opposition to th\i inference, drawn from general considerations; 
and tending to impugn their sincerity, the most direct and positive 
evidence to the uprightness of their conduct and the goodness of their 
moral character, has been given by the Seram pore Missionaries, wl^ 
of all others have had the amplest mcansof foniiingacorrect judgment 
In tl^ ^Monthly Friend of India,’ for May 1820, tliey assure the pub- 
lic that the Native converts ejnployed by them are ‘ the most upright 
among all their Native servants,’ that they are ' correct in theii 
morals, and upright in their conduct,’ and that among several hun- 
dreds in their service they find none ^ equally faithful and correct in 
their moral conduct.’ In the ' Quarterly Friend of India,’ No. VH., 
which is also edited by the Serampore Missionaries, they describe th€ 
Native Christians as^superior to their countrymen " in industry, pro- 
bity, and every virtuous feeling m well as in information;’ an^ijbal 
as a body, ‘ by their steady, upri^it, temperate, and sincere conduct^ 
they leave all the Natives behind whom the Missionaries have know;i] 
in India during the fourth of a century.’ This is strong testhnohy, 
stronger could scarcely be given, and the opportunities of informa- 
tion possessed by the writers cannot be doubted. 

Others, who have not had so good opportunities of informatior 
as the Serampore Missionaries, but who were likely to form a more 
impartial judgment from the fewer data which they possessed, have 
pronounced a less favourable opinion, and have been supported by a 
reference to several most condemnatory facts, the corr^triess ^ 
which is not denied, and the force of which cannot by any explan^^' 
tion be avoidW. The frst of these facts that we sM notice, is the 
presentation of a petition to the late Bishop Midoleton by^sevea 
Native converts, complaining that the promises held out to them, by 
which they had been induced to forsake their* former religion, were 
not realised, TM suppositidh that any such promises were ever given 
by the Mi8St<)Jiaj^es,"'we of course put altogether out of the queStiohi 
knowing as we do utterly unfounded j but the allegation of 
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such pipmisea ^ tbfc converts sufflcieti^, v, 

tJieir feiij^ion contemplated a quii^lquo. If w ittain- 

indeed, that the petition being written in high flow,!! English 
fe unintelligible to them, and that they were in fact unacquainted 
its contents. To make them arrant fools, instead of a very 
non sort of rogues, may suit a purpose, but it will n^t convince 
mose who have had the means of being acquainted with the men ^ 
aud we further know, on the most undoubted auth^y, that thpse 
yery converts, with sc\'eral others, were about that time in the h^it 
of making unasked \ isits to the person who [)repared the petition 
' for them, and that he only threw pito an English dress those com- 
plaints which he had frequently heard from their own mouths. . The 
$econd fact which we shall adduce, has connection with a controversy 
oh doctrinjil points, in which a distinguished Native was sometime 
'di^o engaged with the Serampore Missionaries. JSeveral^of the l^ative 
■^ ebnverts, learning the nature of the dispute, volunteered their services, 

. and offered, for due consideration given, to commence forthwith a 
preaching crusade against the Missionaries. The offer was declined, 

, but it has left no doubt on the minds of all impartial persons, that, 
converts consider their faith, or their profession of faith, as a 
l^ij^modity which it behoves them to make the best of, by seU^g it 
' to the highest bidder. Let it be observed, Jilso, that a statement of 
this affair has been before the public for more tlian two years, with- 
out any attempt being made by the Missionaries, as in the preced- 
ing case, to deny, explain, or palliate it by any subterfuge. We re- 
frain from commenting on a similar transaction in which we Were 
ourselves concerned, equally indisputable and undisputed in all its 
details, and furnishing precisely the same conclusion as to the ipotives 
and character of the converts. AVe the more willingly do this, that 
ye^^ay hasten to make our readers acquainted with the t/iird and 
last fact — not the last in our list, feut tlie last that we shall mention 
on tlie present occasion. The j)rincipal particulars happen to have 
been recently furnished by the Serampore Missionaries themselves, 
in that same publication which has sounded forth the praises of the 
, conveirts for steadiness, sincerity, uprightness, an^d every virtuous 
4 Reeling. However, before offering our coram‘ents, we beg to present 
flour readers with the text, being an extract from a notice of the pro- 
, ceedings of the Calcutta Auxiliary Church Missionary Society, which 
appeared in the ^ Monthly Friend of India’ for May 1826 : 

' On the premises at Mirzaporc, a small Native Christian coipmunity 
'ifiiow reside, consisting, it is said, of 18 baptized adults and eight children, 
of whom, eightinf the adults, and seven of the children, have been bap- 
tized during the past year. No information is given^in the Report re- 
spectmg the coiiver^on of these persons, or whence they came j we 
; euall therefore endeavour to' supply the deficiency as far as our kuow- 
j ledge extends. J very considerable major§y of the wholes udultfi chil" 

4eJh have been drown from Serampore, or the other 
connected with it. Of the 18 adults, eight, it seems, have 

of the previojw tep# are the f 



jng ; Roon atid wjfe, {gpliuii’clnd Ms wife, LiilS’a Marjr^^uDgf^* 
iiarayun, * Kanaee Lai, and we suppose, Fureed, whose baptwi|a i©,aj^ 
place up the country — in all, eijTht persons : the others came, i ^ 

from Burdwan and Meerut. Of the 15 baptized during the past yeaj^K' : 
believe we (i. e, the Scrampore Missionaries) might claim 1 1 ; bt Mfe ’' 
do riot exactly know who among them rank as adults, and who as 
dren* Their names are Nubeen and his wife, Cheentamuncc, the wife 6i | 
Vishwanath, Jutee Lai and his wife, Peter and his wife, John the son.^ 
Nriput Sing, Russeek the sou of Rottun, Bene the orphan boy of our , 

excellent brother Bykonta, and Jutee-lul’s infiint. Besides tliese 19 out of 
the 24, there are six more who will probably be introduced in due tiiu||j& 
namely, Shushee and her son and daughter, with Shadoo, Ramojoy, awR 
Mudun, formerly students in Serampore College. There is a cause for 
all this-^but we shall not enlarge further on the subject, than to say, that 
such U not the way to carry pn Christian Missions.” ' - 

In this passage there is evidently something more than meets the/ 
eye, and that we may let our readers into the arcana of the 
we must inform them that the Scrampore Missionaries belong to it 
particular body of Dissenters, and that the Missionaries who resi4ft 
at Mirzapore, (a place in the native part of Calcutta,) are members 
of the Church of England. The simple fact, then, appears to be'tpPs, 
that the Mirzapore Missionaries being animated with a very exSrri- 
ordinary degree of zeal, and having no proportionate degree of 
success, in the work of conversion, held out certain pecuniary In- 
ducements in the shape of a higher rate of wages to the Seram^r© 
converts to forsake their dissenting instructors. The converts, t^he 
amount of 20 or more, very willingly closed with the proposal,^and 
are in consequence at this moment sitting within the pale, and enll 
joying the smiles, of the established hierarchy. With the private 
complaints, explanations, and ^ipologies that may have pasj^ be-# 
tween the two paries, we huve^iothing to do ^ but we think trtdght 
to add that, as far as we know or have' been informed, no public 
attempt has been made by the Mirzapore Missionaries to ippduiate 
themselves from the public charges against them, strongly implied, if 
not expressed, in the passage we have quoted above fi’om the ‘Frien4 
of India.* Hc^wever this may be, the character and motivw of the 
converts hitherto can, we should think, no longer be made a 'subje;(|b 
of doubt. This is a view of the subject whicli does not appear 
have occurred to the Editors of the ‘ Friend of India, but to those wha 
have noted their former exaggerated praises of the Native 
it is the very first that would present itself. We couldlihve 
indeed, if, in addition to the feelings of irritation which they not 
naturally express, they had given some indication^ of satisfaction at 
having discovered the hypocrisy of a se|pf impostors who ]|ud 


^ This Is fhri man who oh&incd so much favour from Ram Mohun Roy,^ 
and while with hiiri^gained his caste as a bramiii. ^ He has again thrown 
aside hip noita, with expressions of sorrow for his 
^—~\daeisn,^he/hi(ndo/Indk. * 
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c^ed for so many^ars in deceiving audin niaking iheni 
tj^ ^truments of deceiving the Christian world. This, however, 
•y perhaps too much to expect from them, and we are content 
^j^:tkey have left us to draw this inference, and to point the public 
trust, however, whatever may be publicly ad- 
: 't^ed or denied, that the frequent recurrence of these and similar 
€^s will suggest more caution both to the Missionaries and the 
fjiblic, and lead to an improvement of that system of proselytism, 
that has hitherto been pursued with a success so limited in its range, 
-and so fallacious in its results. 


Affairs of the Deccan. 

The following remarkable facts have bcei\ brought to light by 
the late cause against Mr. Elphinstone and Captain Robertson, tried 
at Bomhiy, and adverted to in our last. The foots are taken from 
> official documents, and refer to Mr. Elphinstone and the Govern- 
I3^lt having directed the execution of rnarHal latv, even to the ex- 
tOT of death, both in the Deccan, when Mr. Elphinstone was Com- 
missioner, and since, throughout the whole of the Bombay territory. 

On the 15th of December 1818, Mr. Elphinstone was appointed 
sole Commissioner of the Deccan, by an official letter, written by 
Mf-^ohn Adam, as Secretary to the Governor-General, in the fol- 
lowing words : 

' ' I ain directed to inform you, that the Governor-General is pleased 
to appoint you sole Commissioner for the settlement of the territory 
conquered from the Peishwa, and tp^vest you with authority, to be 
tx^med according to the ostablisl^pd principles and rules of the 
service ^ and all Civil and Military officers will be required to con- 
form tc^^your instructions.’ 

Mr. Elphinstone, two months afterwards, namely, in February 
Lieutenant Dundas Robertson, a subaltern of the 
Bom.Sly army, sole Judge, with full civil and (Timiml jurisdiction, 

t /a Magistrate, sole Collector of the revenue, and with all the other 
ferent functions in the city of Poonah and the adjacent country, 
which gave this military officer absolute power over the populous 
andai^ent city of Poonah, and a very large district around it, — 
Fc^afe beiagi as is well known, the capital of the Mahratta Empire, 

, aha one of the most populous cities in India. 

In the same letter in which Mr. Elphinstone appoints this, sub- 
saltern Gentry man of his, sble Judge over a much larger population 
r than is comprised within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of 
jpJBombay, he directs hini to execute mailial law in the following 
Words ; , , 

^ When ^i hage has once submitted, any practices in favour of 
^ as acts of rebellion by law. 





The commanding ofRcet aWoSSahl^Pl be to^cted^to a«^ 
court-martial for the trialj^of such persons aS'Au may bring before 
it^ and to inflict' cmpital p^ishment immediate^ on conviction, 
same course must be adopted with regard to persons in Poonal^'ji 
shall conspire against our Government, and likewise with all.^l 
ditti who may assemble in the neighbourhood of the capital. 1 » 
ticularly call your attention to the necessity of inflicting prc^ 
and severe punishment on persons of this description. Prisoneii i 
taken from bodies of Bajec Row’s troops, who may pass through 
your district, in the course of military operations, must for the pre^^ 
sent be regarded as regular troops ; but parties sent to plunder the ’ 
country are in all cases to be considered as freebooters, and eithei^,'; 
refused quarter, or put to death, after a summary inquiry where there 
is any doubt of their guilt.’ 

It is unnecessary to do mpre than to offer a few brief observation* 
on these proceedings. 

1st. The illegality ®f directing the execution of martial law* at ^ 
all. Nothing but the necessity of each individual case can justify 
it, and any general direction to execute it must, therefore, be illegalr 
2d. The illegality of directing the execution of martial law unc|^ 


Mr. Elphinstone’s powers, which, by his appointment, ^ were 
exercised according to the established principles and ruleS^l'of the ^ 
service,’ of which martial law certainly was not at that time one. 

3d. The vesting a subaltern ollicer of the army with such power*. 
4th, Joining the office of Judge and of executioner, by ma|;^l 
law, in the same person. 

5th. The indifference with which Mr. Elphinstone talks of capital*|pj^ 
punishment, refusing quarter, and putting to death. , 1.^ 

6th. That these directions shc^pld be given whilst Toonah m' ' 
the undisturbed possession of British power, and in perfect • 
tranquillity} and whilst courts of justice, before which all these 
persons might have been brought, were not only establishfjip, but 
actually sitting, before Lieutenant Robertson. Let Us suppose, 
for instance, that any person had been tried before the King s court 
for putting a ]^ative to death under these instructions, eif^^for, 
refusing quarter, as it*s termed, to a freebooter, or a peffto® 
spiring against the Government, or for putting him to death aftet; ^ 
summary inquiry, — can there be any doubt that such pejpson 
have been convicted of murder } No wonder, when 
these are issued, that we hear of officers like Lieutena^ 
putting persons to death in cold blood, or refusing quarter^, as 
called, when the parties, to whom it is refused, have never attempted 
resistance. But is the officer who obeys these instructions hn.lf SO 
guilty as his superior who issues them i 
To prqeeed : Mr. ®lphin|^one took his seat as Governor of Bom- 
bay on the 1st day? of November 1819, and on the ISth day o| 



thtin two iflOttthfl aftet lie 
had so taken his s«as Governed, he a regulation to autho- 
rise the Goveram^ to suspend at any time the jRmetions of the 
idnal courts of justice, to establish martial law therein, and to 
tlie immediate trial of persons by courts martial, and then 
ni^diate punishment of death, ‘ by being hanged by the nefck till 
they are dead.’ Lest this statement should not be credited, We 
annex a copy of the regulation. 

A. D. 1820 . — Regulation 1. 

' Regulation for declaring the powers of the Governor in 
/^ Council to provide for the iiiiniediate punishment of certain offences 
’’^against the state by the sentence of courts-martial. Passed by the 
Governor in Council on the 16th February 1820, corresponding 
with the third Falgoon Sood Sumbut, or Vebramajet era, I 876 3 
Salbahan, 1741 3 and Lst of Tennadyoolavul, 1235, of the Hijira, 
Whereas, during wars, in which the British Government has 
“ l^encngaged against certain of the Native Powers in India, certain 
persons owing allegiance to the British Government have borne 
arms, in open hostility the authority of the same, and have 
.Jetted and aided the enemy, and have committed acts of violence 
,^d outrage against the lives and properties of the subjects of the 
said ilbvernment 5 and whereas it may be expedient, that during 
. the existence of any war in which the British Government iti India 
' toay he engaged with any power whatever, as well as during th^ 
ejjStence of open rebellion against the authority of the Government, 
imany part of the British territories subject to the government of 
the Presidency of Bombay, the Governor in Council should declare 
^^ and establish martial law within any part of the territories aforesaid, 
for the safety of the British possessions, and for the security of the 
lit#;'and property of the inhabitants thereof^ by the immediate 
pUTOihment of the persons owingoallegiancc to the British Govern- 
ment, who may be taken in arms, in open hostility to the said 
Govi^S&iment, or in actual commission of any overt act of rebellion 
against the authority of the same, or in that act of openly aiding 
itting the enemies of the English Government, withiti any 
f fc territories above specified 3 the Mowing regulation has 
^ fifitoacted by the Governor in Council, to be in force throughout 
vthe British territories immediately subject to the government of the 
Bombay, from the date of its promulgation. 

*^||*. l|teGovern{)r in Council is hereby declared to be empowered 
Or to direct any public authority or officer, to order the 
Suspension of, wholly or partially, the functions of the ordinary 
criminal courts of judicature within any zillah, district, city, or 
other 'place, within any part of the British territories subject to the 
^ government of the Presidency of Bombay, and to establish martial 
law therein, for any period of time, w^le the, British Government 
Jit India be engaged in war with any Nau?e of OthCl^ 



as well as daring the thea|Jho- 

rity of Governnaent in ai^^part of the lltitdM andTalso 

to direct the imifnediate tnai, by cotfrts-martia^f all persons owing , 
allegiance to tlp^ritish Government, either in consequence ofit^ir 
having been born, or of their being resident, within its tOTritpiro# 
and under its protection, who shall be taken in arms, in open noH^^v. 
lity to the British Government, or in the act of opposing, by for^fc 
of arms, the authority of the same, or in the actual commission of 
any overt act of rebellion against the state, or in ilie act of opet|^^ 
aiding and abetting the enemies of the liritisli Government witn®' 
any part of the said territories. ' 

^ III. It is hereby further declared, that any person born, or re& 
siding under the protection of the British Government, within the 
territories aforesaid, and consequently owing allegiance to the said 
Government, who, in violation of the obligations of such allegiance^ 
shall be guiUy of any of the crimes specified in the preceding section, 
and who shall be ccyivicted thereof, by the sentence of a co|rt- 
martial, during the suspension of the functions of the oi^dinary 
criminal courts of judicature, and the establishment of martial law, 
shall be liable to the immediate punishment of death, and shall’ 
suffer the same accordingly, by being hanged by the neck till h^ 
dead. All persons who shall, in such cases, be adjudged by a.coUft- 
martial to be guilty of any of the crimes specified in this re^lationi' 
shall also forfeit to the British (loverninent all property and effects, 
real and personal, wliich they shall have possessed within its terri- 
tories at the time when the crime of wliich they may be conv|Kted 
shall have been committed. 

* IV, The Governor in Council shall not be precluded by thb; 
regulation from causing persons charged with any of the offences 
described in the present regulqifion to be brought to triah^^^jiny 
time, before the ordinary eourts^f judicature, or before any 
court appointed for the trial of sucli offences, under regulation X., 
1819, instead of causing such persons to be tried by courts-iyartial, 
in any cases wherein tlie latter mode of trial shall not appear to be 
indispensably necessary.’ 

This is the itgulation, and these the instructions, of ^ th$.|ra|r^ 
Governor of Bombay.’ Let us add to this the mention of & 
fact : Whilst Mr. Elpbinstone was Commissioner of the Deccan, and 
residing at Poonah, three Brahmins of high rank in 
Empire, not military men, were " promptly mid 
for an, alleged conspiracy against the British (tov%i®[^^™,^^ 
being blown away from guns, by the direction of Mr. Elphinstofw. 
Thousands of others were executed, it Is said, in the ordinarji 
manner, by martial law 3 but the ‘ ))rompt and severe punishment 
of these three Brahmins made a little noise, enen in India, where 
every ebullition of popular* feeling is kept down by those wbo hate 
as well as 4fead i$l expression. 



Rockkts in India, 

To the Editor of the Oriental Heral^ 

. , , London, August 6th, 1857. 

^ Sir, — The following short account, just received from Meerut, 
i may not perhaps be unworthy your notice j and if you can find room 
fcM* it,»you will oblige 

A Constant Reader. 

\ - My dear , Meerut. 

I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that some of the rockets 
lately re-filled by Captain Parlby, of the Bengal Artillery, were fired 
yesterday without a single failure. General Rcynel was present, and 
expressed himself highly gratified by the complete success of the 
ro^et practice, and he only lamented that there were none of those 
formidable weapons at Bhurtporc. The rockets all ranged most 
beautifully, and Captain Parlby may be congratulated upon the 
complete success of his manufacture of this powerful weapon. 

I ^ The rockets here mentioned, are part of 3000 war-rockets 
^ivhich were sent out by Sir W. Congreve in 1821, and which on 
trial were all found so bad and useless, that when the army was going 
gainst Bhurtpore, and the rocket-troop was to have accompanied 
it, all these rockets were condemned, and sent down to be emptied 
andl^e-filled by Captain Parlby, who accordingly filled them with 
his own composition. 


Range of Rockets fired from the Eastern Battery. 


24 — 32 pounder rockets. 

r * to 

I 20 degrees elevation, average range 

" 25 ditto . . . 

I 30 ditto 

» ^ J 35 ditto 

ditto 

45 ditto • 

g 50 ditto 

g 54 ditto 


Yards. 

. 1000 
. 1120 
. 1180 
. 1600 
. 2080 
.^210 
. 2283 
. 2123 


Th^’bad shafts of saul (an Indian wood) 12 feet long. 

f' pounder rockets. 

" i Yavdtt 


1^20^ degrees elevation 1303 

I g & j 25 ditto 2133 

81^30 ditto 2833 

M 35 ditto 2870 


These shafts were of saul also, ftnd 10 feet long. 
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StJMMARY OP THE LateST IntELLIOenISI! CONNECTED WITH THH ' 
Eastern World. 

The latest advices from any part of India, extend only to the' 
middle of March, up to which date we have received papers fro m 
Madras and Bombay, and from Bengal to the beginning of the 
same month. In pursuance of our expressed intention to maJc^e 
contents of the ^ Oriental Herald ’ more exclusively Iridifimikm 
ever, we have made ample selections from the contents of these papers 
and interspersed them with the original articles in the body of tie 
work, wherever the subject w’as sufficiently separate and compfete 
in itself to admit of this being done j reserving, for this department 
of the News, such shorter paragraphs as may be more conveniently 
classed under this general head, beginning, however, with the infor- 
mation communicated to us from private and exclusive sources. 

East India Company’s Charter. ^ ^ 

The first incident we have to mention is one of considerable interest? 
and importance, as evincing, in the first place, a striking proof of 
independence in an English gentleman, sitting as a judge in oneW 
the East India Company’s Courts of Justice in India ^ and in tw ^ 
next place, a striking example of the opinions entertaip^^ even in - 
that country, of the uncertainty of the tenure by which its govern- 
ment is at present held. 

In a law-suit of some magnitude, decided by the S udder. JMiraDny 
Adawlut, or Native Supreme Court at Calcutta, between t^ indi* 
viduals, the Government of the East India Company tendered, in 'the * 
usual form, its security for the party in whose success it was inter-, 
ested, — such security being required in consciiuence of a further 
appeal of the case to the Kirf^ in Council, — on which occasion Mr. 
Courtenay Smith, the Chief Jfidge of the Native Court, recorded his 
opinion to the following elfect : 

' Appeals to the King in CoiiikhI remain undecided for years. The 
Chartejr of the East India Company has not long to run. After its ex- 
piration, whether it ^vill be renewed, or whether the King vnll assume 
the governmant, or^hat will happen, is uncertain. Therefoaeiji^ he (Ij^r. 
Courtenay Smith) was of opinion, that the security of the Indian Gov^- 
meut should not be taken in the case.' 

This opinion had occasioned considerable sensation, India, aUd 
has been officially reported by the Kemembrancer of 't^Wj^^uits to 
the Governor-General in Council, who had referred thematfer ^ 
for the orders of the authorities in Eitglund, ^ 

Emoluments of Office. 

A Correspondent who has given some attention to the subject of 
India, and especially to the consideration of the vast drain wbiclit 
our system of rule creates on that country, says, in one of his letters ;^ 

* I should like to see a paper in the * of the 
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enormous incomes of the QficerS'inFjthe Supreme Court, who are mostly 
sinecurists. For instance,* Master, 96,000 rupees per annum, (9600/.) 
The Registrar, 84,000 rupees, (8400/. sterling.) The Prothonotafjr, 
72,000 rupees, (7200/. sterling.) Clerk of the Papers, Sworn Clerk, 
and Sheriff, each about 45,000 rupees, (4500/. sterling.; In all, siiP lacs 
Ofrupees, (60,000/. sterling,) per annum, are TirUvS sweated from suitors 1 1 
At Madras' and Bombay, there must be a similar process. Six lacs, 
^ifcMve of the profits of attorneys and barristers I ^ 

We need only add to the wish of our correspondent, a hope that 
dome one possessing the requi.site information, and residing on the 
spot, will be induced to fiirnish us with the details he wishea to see 
published ; and we pledge ourselves, if they iiome in an authenti- 
cated shijpe to give them the publicity desired. 

Review of Sik John Malcolm’s Work. 


We are glad to observe, in the papers of Bengal, discussions OH 
the leadng portions of Sir John Malcolm’s last work on ludia. If 
i^ tbit country that its defects will be most clcarjy seen ; for here, 
England, the general ignorance is such as to incapacitate ordinary 
iWiders, and ordinary critics, from forming a just opinion of its 
'faets and reasonings. We transcribe, from the " Bengal Chronicle’ 
January 23d, a passage referring to that work, which may be 
with jodvantage here : 

‘We eflime now to notice the gallant author’s views of that most mo- 
mentous question, the continuance of the Company’s monopoly. It is 
one, however, which involves so many important considerations, and 
‘^pre«ei#to the mind in its probable and immediate effects ami ultimate 
consequences, so much matter for deep reliection, that we do not pretend 
ho ready to discuss so vital a proposition in all its hearings, even if it 
Were possible to do so in the space to which our remarks must necessarily 
be limited; hut wc are prepared to do what is widely different both in 
importance and difficulty, viz., to offer a ^pw observations on the opinions 
of Sir John Malcolm iqKm it. The arti^e in our last, in reference to 
his work, will have jirepared the reader to anticipate that the author is a 
strenuous advocate for the continuance of the monopoly ; but we ri^er 
think that the arguments adduced by him in support of tins opinion are 
not likely to produce many converts to it. In a note on this sulyect, Sir 
John M^colm maintains, that “ the Charter of the Company is per- 
^netuaL’* ' The act of 1813 renewed, indeed, he says,,certaig “ territorial 
ani commercial privileges of tlic chartered Company, for a certain term, 
but the charter ernes not expire with that term.” This only shows hqw a 
man of considerable talent may he misled, by certain motives, into 
blinders, v^hii^h ftien of ordinary practical knowledge, free from any 
fiiich bia^u never commit. If Sir John Malcolm had studied the 
SastitutiOn of his own country with half tlie zeal and perseverance he 
has devoted to that of the laws and institutions of India, he would have 
|mown that no charter could be perpetual under that constitution, for, 
menever its existence is deemed injurious to the national interests, the 
^inwne power which granted can annul it, viz., the Legislature. How, I'ben, 
the charter of the (Company he perpetual ? It might just as well be 
tbat a cornipt Parliament could confer in perpetuity pdyilegeai 
Ae&ctive of the constitution itself, and that no succeeding Parliam^t 
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With all Mj abilities, h# yet to a ktyMtleAfe of tli« (WtetlhltM 
of his own county, or his intempetate sealp behalf of his hotthurable* 
masters lias led him to advance a projiosition which he must kuoir 
'untenable. At this VC 17 moment it is a question in Great Britain^ whetiei; . 
that charter, which the j^allant author affirms to be perpetual, 
suffered to exist after the year 1833 ; and if it be renewed, that renewal ^ 
will, undoubtedly, be rejrarded as a sacrifice to peculiar causes, justifyitt#. 
and demanding a departure from the enlightened policy on which Ae : 
measures of the present administration are professedly founded, a I| 
short, such a renewal will be opposed to the spirit of the age, whihh 
hostile to monopolies, and equally repugnant to the wishes of the nation;’ v 
How far in this the vmce of the people, whether it predominates or nbt, 
may be consistent witn the interests of this country, and indeed of 
Britain, — interests which must be ^sejmra])le so long as we retaifl our pOs- 
feessions here,— is another questioft, and one into which we shall not now 
enter. Sir John Malcolm, so far from conceiving that any alteration which 
itoay be made in the form of government of this coimtry,y^h«n the 
micstion of the reneu^al or abrogation of the charter is discusseil should 
aiminish the powcj: of the Companv, or, in other words, looseffthO^fliia 
of their monopoly, is of opinion that their power should be increase^ 
or the bonds of that monopoly drawn closer. 

'The opinions we have been noticing are not stated in consecudvfi^ 
order, but occur incidentally before the consideration of the great qimu^ 
tion to which they refer is formally entered upon by the author, as lf%/' 
prepare the reader, by an oeeasioiial liint of this kind, for those vieWl 
of it which he subsequently develops. Another example of thfe octihr* 
in the following extraordinary passage, introduced amongst the arguments 
advanced to support the propriety of selecting servants of the ^inpany 
to fill the offices of members of the Board of Control: Tl# «|ictltiott 
of the youth who outer the service of India is liberal : their occUp 4 ^,qn 8 
abroad are of a character to enlarge their minds. Tire evils 
fortunes they eontimially contemplate, as arising from despotic raft' 
must render them more attached to the free government of , their iiafiiro 
country, and no great class olamcii can be placed under ciicfttnstanceS 
more calculated to give them extended views of national polldy, or to 
qi^ify them for dilferent public duties,” &c. Such language would 
sei^fn almost to justify the inference tlnit there is yet one important species 
of knowledge in which Sir John Malcolm is deficient — the kaowlea|^of 
mankind ; for we will venture to say that the position, '^that men became 
enamoured of freedom from the constant eontemphitioA of tyranuy^ 
though it iHiqiicstionably liave the merit of originality, is “Utterly 
pOsed to all experience of human natui-e ; besides which, Sir Mm 
loses sight of the fact, that the very men in whose minds the conteui^ 
plation of despotism is to produce a love of freedom, or tp use his 
words, "render them more attached to the free govcram«btUf, their oSihh 
country,” are called on in too many instances to play cOnspteious 
in this admired drama of despotic government. ' 

‘ The preceding remarks advert, as we have said, to passages inciden^Jj 
introduced in discussions foreign to that of the (|uestion of the rene\i|^ 
of the charter. The following is a quotation from tlie author^s consccii^ 
tive observations on that subject : 

‘ If we desire that our rule over India should be permanent, we must take c$jfp 
that its ebastituti^ shall suit that of England, and we must view the 
of the UCter^ moment when extraordinary causes produce 

nait hut# Ipi in ordinary times. caqpot, ^J^^ance^ 
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QMn ministers remaining: so long iajo^ce, an4 bei]|| so strongly supported by 
Mile opinion, as the presei^.'are. These circumsmees may render them less 
. wpeindent on patronage than any of their predecessors have been, or any of t^jeir 
Booeirasors are likely to be ; hut suppose opposing parties nearly balanced, yill 
tlW5 successful party hesitate at any means within their power to maintain tbeihi, 
selves ? And when their adversaries prevail, what changes might we hot anti- 
cipate ? Such changes habit has rendered not merely familiar but beneficial to 
England; but if they extended to India, their fret^uent occurrence would sap 
the very foundations of our power ; for it is not too much to add, that our 
hopes of preserving that Empire must rest chiefly on our being able to keep its 
' administration from the certain injury consequent to its being subject to the 
influence of the politics in England. 

* The foregoing arguments are meant to show the ml effects which we may 
anticipate India, and eventually to England, from tne abolishing of the East 
India Coii^any, as a medium for the Gowrnment of India; but the danger to 
be apprehended is not so much from the Amount of patronage that would fall., 
into the hands of the ministers of the Crown, a? the manner in which the latter, , 
from their obligations and the frequent changes to which they are subject, 
would be^Mely to exercise it. The patronage of the Ciown has, of late years, 
apnwen^ greatly increased, but the strength gained by this part of ^ur con- 
stn|l^on has been more than counterbalanced by the increased influence of pub- 
lic Opinion on every measure of the state. We have seen, however, that the ' 
aalutary check which this constitutes neither does nor can apply in any efficient 
degree to the administration of India, that countiy being too remote and its 
intorest too imperfectly understood, to admit a hope of advantage from such 
influence. Qn the contrary, there is cause to fear tliat the action of public 
opinion at bnpn might give rise to measures which, while they brought partial 
and doubtfj^ benefit to Great Britain, w'ould be productive of serious injury 
to Intlia.’ ^ 

‘ There is one consequence of the transfer of the Government of 
India to^ha Crown, which tlic author seems entirely to have overlooked. 

It is/ that its affairs must inevitably become a subject of more frequent 
discuission in the Legislature, and eoi)sc(|uently excite that attention in 
the country to the want of which we owe the coiitimiance of many evils, 
and the perpetuation of many blunders, in the existing system, that 
would otherwise have been long ago remjdied. Yet Sir John Malcolm 
considers that the supervibion of the Legislature would not operate as a 
sufficient check on our Indian AdniinistAtioii, while, at the same 
he )8 of opinion, that the influence of public opinion on the mcasurwTof 
govemment is on the increase. There appears to ns something very 
nearly akin to iiiconsisteney in these opinions. If the influence of 
public opinion he really increasing, any change whicli would constantly 
lUbject the measures of the (jovernment at home to it, woi^d surely be 
productive of benefit to the governed. Whether tliaf advantage would 
be outweighed by evils greater in number or magnitude, involves the 
whole question of tlic policy of abrogating the charter, a question we 
have disclaim^ tjie iiitentiun of discussing. We agree entirely with 
Sir^John Malcolm^ however, that in order to insure not gnly the j)enna- 
aMiey of Sur rule, but the happiness of the governed, in India, (if, 
indeed, these are not one and the same,) its constitution should suit that 
jf England. Its complete assimilation must, of course, be a work of 
but, as a first step towards the accomplishment of this end, we 
lould advocate the introduction of a Free Press, and the withdrawal of 
ill impediment to the settlement of British subjects in any portion of 
Dur-fiistem dominions. We shall seize another occasion to advert to 
Sii? fp^"MAlqolm*s opinions on a Free Press and Colonwation in Iiidi^i 
i&e^]lile>'^4pAy observe, that with regard to th^fomeir more! 
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is quite satisfied with thetn himself, aiid has given his speec^hlfehe 
House in an Appendix as quite conclusive on that subject; ^ ^ 

^The measure of separating the office of Governor-General of India ^ 
from that of Local Governor of Bengal, which the author recommendi, < 
would, it appears to us, provided the powers of his high station were .. 
well denned, and rather more limited than Sir John Malcolm wotud'^ 
seem to desire, be attended with advantages; for at present the Supreme ^ 
Governor of India is a Governor-General only in name almost ; and, in 
order to exercise that^general supervision of our extensive dominions j 
which the designation of his high office implies, it is necessapjl’' that he * 
should be separated from the details of the government of Bengal, and ' 
that, in fact, as Sir John advises, there should be a local government 
subordinate to him, so that, in fact, his duties should be confin^ the 
general government of the country, and his voice alone deteffline the ' 
great question affecting its political, commercial, and judicial admihjbfe^ 
tration. He would, tof course, besides the aid of Secretaries (selectia 
for their talents) in the political, judicial, military, and revenue depart- 
ments, be at all times able to command the information of those very 
men who are now his Couneilh»rs, without being liable to have the 
measures suggested ])y his wisdom impeded by their opi)osition. 
power would undoubtedly he immense; hut liis rcsponsibilitgp^. would be* 
proportionate ; and, in order that it might operate effectually li|.check-^ 
ing that tendency wliicli is inherent in man to abuse power, it should 
he subjected to the salutary control of a Free Pjpcss, pot at the distance 
of 14,000 miles, where it can only expatiate on evils which^|i pa^t 
remedying, but on the spot, where its influence may prev®it-their 
occurrence/ 

Native Translations of the Scriptures. / 

The controversy respecting the labours of the Serampore Misri 
sionaries still continues 5 and lii the ^ John Bull’ of January 22 , are 
the following remarks on tlialtsubject, to which arc })refixed two 
quott||i0ns from a letter, ad4ressed to us some time since, to which 
these observations arc intended as a reply : ^ >, 

My colleagues have, during the last 26 years, executed translation!, 

“ of the. entire Scriptures into only six languages, and have only four,* 
“ others in tliej^ress. 

The most unequivocal proof that these translations are in genqr 4 
“ intelligible, may be gathered from the reception they have obtmped 
‘‘ among the Natives. Of their fidelity, let those jduge,^who hare,. 
** attempted to translate some of the most difficult portions bf the 
“ ties into their languages.” — J. C. Marshman’s Letter to the Editor 0|| 
the ' Oriental Herald.^ - 

‘ We could appeal to few who have not heard the tale of the SeramporQi 
Missionaries having translated the Scriptures, or the greater part of 
into no f^ewer than thirty languages of the East; — and we all know. thd 
encomiuihs which at home have been lavished upon the talents, industry# 
and erudition, which could have accomplished this labour. Will our 
readers bediteve, that in the letter to the Editor of the * Oriental Herald;>^< 
Mr. John Clarke Marsl^ian denies the truth of this story, and asserts, th#' 
it was1ieyei*told bra^illssionaries, but ema|ftted#from the enthusiasii 
of their frifends at l^,.and owes all its ^geratiqi^ to themr^e 
Serampore bre^hernlnl^ing tiansjtartfd into only six Iani^age4**h6side« 
four on wpte dato o? thi* j ^ tbo resj 


7 think of them, the 


t u<' ■ 

wrtlror; 
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into the difierent dialects of one or other of those Isin.* 
^ages. claims, however, for all these the merit of beinsf genomlly 
correct imd intelligible, although not free from many errors ; end one 
would imagine that he is in possession of thfe field of argument .unqontra^ 
‘dieted by any Oriental scholar. 


; / Now, we would ask Mr. Marshman whether, when he was giving 
/ the statement to the Editor of the ‘Herald,* he did not know that the 
labours of bis friends at Scrampore bad been auhmittod to the ordeal of 
criticism, in the case of the Maiiratta translation ; and that a scholar in 
Oriental literature had, in the pages of the ‘ Quarterly Magazine and 
Revie^^ declared lliat “ the laiij^uage into which the ‘ Serampore 
Mahratta Testament’ is translated, is not Mahratta, either in all its words, 
its construction, or its idiom ; and, hence, it is gnite imintelUgthle to all 
toarSOna^^hose vernacular dialect is Mahratta?” In proof of this charac- 
ler gi^h to the Mahratta translation, does not Mr. Marshman ktifew, 
the first 36 verses of the Gospel of St. John were seleclied by the 
Critic in the ‘Oriental IMagazine,’ and shown to be any thing but a faith- 
ful and intelligible transcript of the original and sacred text, and the 
whole version pronounced to be of the same character ! AVliy did he not 
tell his friends in England, that the labours of the brethren had at least 
been suM^ted to criticid examination? — He might, if he could, have 
added, and effect but we are left to presume, 

that b^jStowlhe did not add this, be has not noticed the examination at 
all ! It IS alleged by the critic, that in the I8th verse of the chapter, 
where this expression is found in our translation ; “ No man has ever 
seen Qo^at any time the Serampore Missionaries render the passage 
into Mraratta thus : “ No one having' seen has ever found and, 

says the same critic, “ the 32d ver.^e presents this extraordinary and 
V - highly irreverent translation:” — “/ saw descending from heaven the Spirit 
like an oud and, again, in the 36th us well as the 29ih verse, the 
expressi^hf “ Behold the Lamb of God,” is translated, “ Behold the 
pOmgof the sheep of 6W;” a periphrases perfectly indefensible according 
’to the critic in tlie ‘Oriental Mugazif,c,’ because there is a word in 
'jWahratta for “a lamb,” and the word employed by the transldjl^s is 
Mahratta word at all. 


‘The Missionaries have all along maintained, that the versions which 
l&ev have executed into the Native languages are “ sufficiently accurate 
^ and perspicuous to become, under tlic Divine blesg^ing, th,e means of sal- 
vation.” Tliey may be riglit in the value they put upon their labours, 
’although the writer in the ‘ Oriental Magazine’ endeavours to show that 
they are wrong ; but when such attempts to undervalue their works were 
" made on the vjsry spot where they arc executed, we cannot reconcile it 

t > that candour and honesty which ouglit to be brought to this subject, 
. f all others, to find Mr. John Clarke Marshman representing to the 
'tjpeople at home, that the worth and excellence of their versiojWI we so 
^ijmiversally acknowledged in India as he seems to maintain/ 
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^tigor j and tkt Mr. Harrington, a memto of ooundl, waw 
to proceed to England, to be succeeded in his seat by sirCbaflegi 
Me^fe, Bart., then at Delhi, to which place Sir Edward Colebrod^ 
Hart., to go as his succ^essor. 

The Money-Market in India. 

pie following observations on the state of the money market la 

Calcutta, occur in the ‘Bengal Hurkaru,’ of January 22d! ' 

rtil scarcity of^oney, and sudden and extreme fluctuations In 

t>™c serious and ireneraj causes 
of complaint amongst men ot business in this city. A conAnorarv 
mentions that nn attempt is now mating to dispose of4 large quantity of 
Compands paper amongst the natives in the Upper Provinces, which, if 
^ccessfm, is expected to relieve the pressure which is now^t here, 
fhe wants ot the (lovernmeiit may, however, still attbet the marlS'^ch 
mil scarcely return to a state of abundance till it is clearly asMrtaii^'' 
that Government are not again likely to be borrowers. We have h^ 
tbat It IS in contemplation to establish a new bank j if it is to be merSy 

fharth! I “ “> ""‘ch greater facilitiei 

f •'>** >f a public joint-stock bank could he 

brought into operation ipiite unconnected with Government, and rcserv- 
incf its capital win ill V f^nr tlif' lutritiivitif/v i i.* . • 


a ,u: au.iiis or SUCH an insiitiitioa mioht to be entliflY open, 
as Its utility won d .rreat y depend upon the public cpnfidci,ce in its stft! 
bihty, and complete publicity would place it out of the reackof these 
reports whicli tend to shake credit, and which too often derive Urtihilitv 
irom a system ot concealment Icadim*- to the very natural inferen^ that 
there 18 somethin jp that will not bear examination. It may be thouffht 
that a bmik unconnected with Government could not command a irreiit 
circulation for its paper. A j^reat circulation is not at all (k&irable or 
necessary to the success of sucli<iu establishment. It is mncKtotterthat 
the accommodation atforded by ^ should rest upon the solid foundation 
V upon a paper circulation, the facility of increasinir which 

has j^yed a dan4eroiis temptation to the most wealthy banks, andjbaa 
even led the Bank ol hngland lar beyond tlie limits of prudence,^^V0 
have seen during’ the last year. The money-market of Calcu|te must ^ 
a longr time be sn])ject to more violent iluetuations than those of JEuropfei 
because we art too instant from any other orreat place of cotnmjBrce to be 
easily relieved.^ A change in the value of money to the amount of one 
half per cent., in London or Paris, instantly alters the exchanges of tilL 
Lurope, and restores the equilibrium ; even the late unexampled distil 
has nbt raised the rate of interest, it has only caused a ftrleter scrutiiif' 
mto the security offered. We are difterently situated ; we must be mm 
completely dependent on our own resources, and for that reason a publR? 
institution, wliich would have the effect of retaining a large capital I!q^ 
the purposes of commerce, which would otherwise be invested 
securities, or remitted to Europe, would be of more value to Oalciyl||i 
th^n to bther commercial cities, who nevertheless acknowledge the 

advantatifea derived frniTl jSUPb Astnbli.;lniif>nta vtilmn 
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Bhur^rg It wa^^repared' with'great splendour, and attended by 
jfche principal public functionaries, and some of the leading merchants 
of Calcutta. The principal speakers or^the occasion were Colonel 
S^iney, and Colonel Bryant, both of the Bengal army, and the fes- 
tivity of the evening was much heightened by the eloquence of both. 
It was followed by a ball, and a night attack, by rockets, mortars, 

, and guns, upon a mimic representation of the fortress of Bhurt- 
pore, which was executed to the admiration|i!)f all present, 
gv Stamp Tax in Calcutta. 

The^amp B^ulations intended to be introduced into Calcutta, 
occuf^es a large share of public attention. The following remarks 
on that^^ubject, occur in the Calcutta Chronicle of January 30th. 

* If silence of the press may be considered a safe criterion by which 
the interest taken by the public, on any subject, may be estimated,' it 
would seem that the intended Stamp Tax is to be submitted to, without 
any appeal to the constituted authorities here or at home against its im- 
position. 

* It has been asserted here', "that the regulation, in virtue of which this 
tax will b^nforced, doea- not require registry in the Supreme Court ; 
and the dpi^in the act of 1813, which empower the local governments, 
with thwiiiiBtion of the (Jourt of Directors and the Board of Control, to 
levy dutms of customs, &c., have been appealed to in support of this 
opinion. Our vie# of their import is that they do not authorize the im- 
positi onj tf a stamp tax, for, although, in the preamble of the first of 
these. exacting clauses, the words ‘^duties upon customs 

are employed, these other taxes arc, it will be seen, afterwards specified, 
and no mention is made in such specification of a stamp tax. We infer, 
therefore, that any regulation to impose sucli a tax may be specially 
pleaded i^^and that it may be rejected by, the Supreme Court. 

^This, however, is a question on which we hope the Courtis opinion’will 
^ ere long decidedly expressed; hut, for the sake of argument, waghall 
that the interpretation, which would supersede the juris(ii(j®n of 
th<i®Ourt in the matter, is correct. This being so, what is the situation 
4)f the subject in this remote quarter of the British dominions as regards 
'taxation ? This is a matter which merits the serious consideration of 
our fellow-subjects in this country, and we liope sqpn to some proof 
that they are alive to its importance. JMeanvvhilc, we feel it our duty to 
ofiw.such remarks as occur to us upon this momentous question. 

‘The most zealous advocate for the continuance of the existing system, 
Hevor ye;fe ventured to contend that somewhere or other, be it at home 
^ here, the subject should not he heard against the imposition of laws 
py which he might consider liimself aggrieved. What t^en is the case 
with regard to the tax now about to be levied here ? 

‘In the Supreme Court, established for the protection of tte lieges 
^against the illegal encroachments of government in their rights, we afe 
cannot be heard against the coming grievous iittfost. 
5© whom then eau we appeal? The Local Government ? T^at is the 
source of the grievance. To the (Joiirt of Directors ? Tliey have 
the tax. To the Board of Control sanetio^ 

the i^pi^on of it. }^o aileal then to any of tfiffipffifcdrities is likely 
to be ati wed with succei^ Of theJPrivy Couipil^hehdV^^ 
twyihexfrewing opmion, ehall tHerefew, 
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that constituted as that beii||is, as it may at any fee, at the, 
of the president who summonses the members;' it is not an assemb^To ^ 
whioh this coipinunity could appeal, with any reasonable hope of si^e 8 f«|^ 
against a measure which has already obtained thc' approbat|it|ii 
Cot|u*t of Directors and Board of Control. 

*What then is to be done? 'In the case of America it was a^^ed that " 
the Colonists were , virtually represented; and so, undoubtedly, they 
welre.^ That is to say, though they did not send members to parliament, ' 
their interests were in some way, (defectively indeed,) represented in the’ i 
legislature, and every measure or regulation affecting them was fully dis^ ,, 
cussed in parliament befortl|^t could become law ; they were heard sonae* ^ 
where and in some way, in fact, against it. But with British India how ^ 
widely different is the case ; here a law which will enhance thc J^eady 
enormous cost of appeals to justice, and impose additljjnal bjirtl^a^ on 
the already depressed commerce of the country, and t^ most or^K^y 
transactions or business, is concocted in the secret conclave of a c^iacu 
chamber, witliout any reference to those whose interests arc to 
deeply affeoted by it, thence forwarded to Great Britain in the sami^ecret; 
manner, there approved of ])y a body (the Directors) who are to benefl# 
by it, and sanctioned by the Oontrolling Board, then returned fully con- 
firmed, and the first intimation of such a tax is conveyed to the body of'' 
the people in this distant region, in the very regulation that subjects them 
to its operation ; so that they can only appeal against it when they already 
feel its effects, and when the profit derived from it to those who have 
approved of its imposition has steeled them against any.Uppidi forite , 
removal. " ^ 

'In such a case there is only one course left to our fejlow-subjects, and 
that is to unite in an appeal to tlie legislature of their country. .A meet- 
ing must be held for this purpose, and to such a meeting w e fcA^ured 
thc government would not object. In thc discharge fef what tn^' con- 
ceive to be their duty to their honourable employers, they may of tfdurSC 
recommend such measures for thc improvement of the revenue, as may 
seem to them consistent with the actual circumstances of tlm country ; 
but they must feel that Great Brkain has a far more honourajwe object 
in the presemtion of lier dominion here than gain ; and they cannCt, • 
conS|jtently with tlie promotion of that object, oppose any appeal of the 
snbjml of this great empire, against laws whiph they consider dcstruc^ve 
of their interests or invasive of their rights. ' ^ 

Malignant Spirits in India. 

We advert/iWith ^reat reluctance, to thc never-dying mjjignity 
with which our old enemies in India still endeavour to misrepreseat 
all that appears in the pages of this work. Wc should have thought 
that by this time they had had their fill of revenge. But it seemsf 
their thirst for vengeance is insatiable. Happily the infltience^yf- 
their calumnies is not felt here — not, we believe, even in a sih^j^ 
instance, though so mucli pains has been taken by the reverend hej^f , 
of this persecuting faction, to prejudice our friends in England fey 
the gratuito\is transmission to them of his revived slanders, xe-C0ni7 < 
piled in an appendix to his article on thc Indian press, and sent , 
home in aejiarate packets, separately addressed, ^ot an individual'^ 
here^ as'fer as we can learn, nas been moved by thousand times 
refttted heaj»$0^to^od8 which it con^ns : We 



see that in India, too, his labours have beej,equally unproductive of 
evfl to us, if we may judge from the nOanner in which they are 
. spokffli qf in the following paragraphs. The first is from the ' Ben- 
^ ; gal HuilBru,’ which says : ^ 

' When the article, purporting to trei|^on the press in India, which 
appeared in the ‘ Quarterly Oriental Magazine,’ was lauded and quoted 
in a cotemporary, (the ‘ John Bull’) we thought it was our duty to notice 
it, and we believe we then showed plainly what was its real aim ; know- 
ing that the circulation of the Magazine was so very limited, we should 
not have thought it necessary to notice the paper at all if it had not been 
foVthe detached specimens which found tliOT way into somewhat more 
extensive circulation by their insertion in a newspaper. Since then, 
means Jiave been taken to perpetuate that article ajid the other libels 
that hire appeared in a contemporary on the character of Mr. Bucking- 
ham/, The whole have been printed in the shape of a pamphlet, to per- 
petitate, as it were, tlie most remarkable trait in the character of the 
, authoi^imd compiler of the worthless tract before ns : that trait is, an 
imquenchable thirst for revenge. AVe shall say very little on fhis matter, 
for we never think on it but with disgust ; but if such a work were 
allowed to pass without remark on the s])ot where it has been published, 
those persons who may road it in England, who arc ignorant or the facts, 
might draw exceedingly erroneous conclusions from the silence. 

‘ The .unhappy man, too, (for imha])py he must be) who has compiled 
and C0B#piBea tiic pamphlet, is absent and few, b(‘. they ever so closely 
wnnecljpWith him, would be found willing to (iefend his cause, even if 
it were Spable of defence : we shall, therefore, speak as leniently of him 
as this last unwise attempt to ruin the character, as he has done the pro- 
perty of Mr. Buckingham, will allow us.’ 

Aliter many argunienls in condemnation of the article and pam- 
phlet referred to, not necessary to be repeated here, the writer thus 
concludes : 

* We shil}I say no more on the pamphlet, and in what we have said our 
pen has been restrained : it will serve, hcfwever, to show the British public. 
If the work should be noticed, how it i.as viewed by the Indian Pj^lic j 
for we arc bold to assert, that we have only expressed their senflilents 
in tfc^very moderate and subdued tone. We are glad to see that there 
are symptoms of shame betrayed in the title-page of the book, for it 
bears neither a printer’s nor publisher’s name.’ 

This was succeeded on the following day by ilie subjoined obser- 
vations in the ^Bengal Chronicle:’ 

was not our intention to have bestowed the slightest notice on an 
infamous pamphlet issued from the ‘ John Bull’ press, containing a 
fejfublication of the article on the Indian Press, in the last * Oriental Ma- 
Ifaziite,’ and of all the libels of the ‘ Friend to Bankes’ ef id gemt omne 
against Mr. Buckingham ; but as the ‘ liurkaru’ of yesterday contains a 
manly and feeling denunciation of this malignant production, and has 
thus given it some degree of notoriety, we hold ourselves bound to inti- 
mate our concurrence in those remarks of our contemporary by ^qme- 
pting more than a mere republication of them, though they nave given 

t 

^ Dr, Bryce* theperaon here referred wai^porarily eheeDt 

tfetr i^mrom Calcutbi period. 
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expression to our sentimeii^ in language better calcu^tcd to do jastli^ 
to them than any we can enijploy. » . 

* As the ' Hurkarn^ j^tly remarks, even had the charges agifes^lr* 
Buckingham been as strictly t™ as they are pre-eminently and notori- 
ously false, the revival of tiiesc^harges against him without any provo- 
cation or excuse after a lapse of four years, since their first publication, 
would have been totally inexcusable ; as it is, the act is a piece of cold- 
blooded, calculating malevolence, which nothing recorded in the history 
of mankind can surpass. The friends of Mr. Buckingham, however, 
have one ample consolation |or this venomous assault on liis fame : white' 
it cannot possibly injure him, it is sure to recoil on the heads of those in 
whose unfeeling hearts it originated. Bven amongst tlie most strenuous 
opponents of his political principles, there is not one, sa^^ the Revlrend 

veteran in the ranks of uiscussion^’ and his iinme<liatc connections and 
partizans, whose feelings will not revolt against this uncalled for display, 
of maKgnlty, to the extent, we hope and trust, of pro<lucing a re-aefi^u, 
of sympathy.in behalf of its object. Thus does malice, as Shaj^speafe 
says of ambition, sonjetimes “ overleap itself, and fall on the other 
side ;** that is, on those who cherish it.’ i 

Sometime after the publication of these animadversions on the 
conduct of this reverend editor, and after a short respite from his 
calumnies, occasioned by his temporary absence from Calcutta, (for 
nothing else, it would seem, could elfect even their teiiiporauf abate- 
ment,) we find that his return to the Presidency was ma^fi^ by^ 
a resumption of his old practices, in reference to which, the ‘'fiengal 
Chronicle’ of the 4th of I'cbruary, has the following remarks : 

* Notwithstanding the severe castigation which the ^Bull’ has:^ceived 
from several quarters, for the false and unfounded eliargcs lie preferred 
against Mr. Buckingliam, wc still find liiiii persevering, with a spirit of 
malignity peculiarly his own, in the endcaioiir to maintain somcdiing ' 
like a position, though without the smallest tittle of proof. Driven from 
every subterfuge to which he had resorted, he ad(»pts the only alternative 
left him — that of dishelioving the %ssertions of the Editor of the Oriental 
Heral^f^n^ even ventures to boast that he has heard Imt one opinion of 
the lan^age, which he, in his zeal for our holy religion, reprobated so 
strongly in his paper.’ 

‘ But accusations sueh as these, unsup])orted by any proof whatever, 
must recoil with double force ou the head of the man who makes them. 
Were Mr. Buckingham accused of tlie basest fabeliood in a printed 
statement, bearing the signatures of six of the higlicst and most respect- 
able members of this society, — did he stand convicted of a breach of 
private confidence by and to his best friend, — ^were he charged with bbek 
which a judge declared he could not even think of witliout horror, 
confess we should have entertained some fears for liis reputation. But 
viewing him as we do, a iijan whose character, after lie has passed tuoy 
inquisitorial examination of thousands, botli here and in England, has 
appeared *^pure as the unsunned snow,” we may laugh at the attempts 
of the reverend editor, to attach any thing disreputable to him. He mar 
he inclined to pay compliments to the Civil Service , (and we recol-^ 
leet the fawning sycophant of ol(||0 but he snoiild be careful how he does 
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it at the expense of Mr, Buckingham, lest rae brilliancy of the reputa- 
tion of the one, throw a light upon the surface of the other, and the of- 
ficious intenncddling man of the world be revealed instead of the divine 
and respected minister of the gospel/ 

We turn to a more inviting subj^ ^ and, while we thank our 
zealou^ defenders, shall in future leave the angry spirits of the tlast 
to vent their rage at will, secure in the approbation of those to 
whom we are most intimately known, and from whom no act, or 
even thought, of our lives is concealed. Let them submit them- 
siiftves to such a scrutiny, and sec whether they will come out of the 
trial as pure, 

% Tirn Burmese and Peguese. 


s ' The latest observations we find in the Bengal papers on the 
.subject of the war between the Burmese and Peguese are the 
following, from the ^ Calcutta Chronicle,’ of Pebnuiry 6 . 

‘ The late war between tlie Bunn esc and the ]^riti.sli, and the conse- 
quent accession of territory to the Company in an eastern direction, give 
an interest and importance that would not otlierwisc have been felt to 
the stniggle l)etweeii the Burmese and their former vassals the Peguese, 
which commenced almost immediately after tiie evacuation of Rangoon 
by Si|j^. Archibald Campbell. The commercial intercourse that has 
Imhej^.^een carried on Avith Rangoon will also l)c materially affected 
%\th&(mt!inu unec and results of this .struggle, and we shall therefore 
attemp'to lay l)cfore our readers a sketch of tlie lute and present positiou 
of the two parties, derived principally from the information of a gentle- 
' man whose intimate acquaintance with the character of the people, and 
the staw of the country, entitle the communication with which he ha^ 
favoured us to he regarded us correct and autlicntic. We retain his 
orthography of proper names. 


‘ The , Peguese have ])een subject to tlie Burmese Government since 
they were conquered by Aloung-Poor% about the year 1757. They were 
BO effectually subdued, that they liave^iot attempted from that period to 
the present time to re-at'sert their iiulependcuce. IMany thoqJ|||nds of 
them at that time, and occasionally since, have emigrated to or 
Yodaya; but enough have remained in their country to constitute them, 
by the natural course of increase, a numerous and, if united, a strong 
.body of peopje. They have also kept up among themselves, although in 
all civil and religious transactions incorporated jvith tkc Burmese, the 
use of their own language, which diflers radically and essentially from 
that of the Burmese. Some change, also, has been occasioned by inter- 
; marriages which liavc taken place between themselves and the Burmese, 
,,^^t there is still among tlicm an original and distinct character. Since 
th^ subjugation, they have dispersed^ themselves, for the various pur- 
poses of life, into dilfcrciit parts of the empire, but much the largest 
proportion of them have attuclicd themselves to their own soil, where 
"'•they have pursued their occupations, and possessed common advantages 
Jn an equal degree w ith the Burmese, though none have been raised to 
^Very high and important civil oflices. 

: \ ^ When ourjiroops invaded Rango^, and the adjacent country of 
Pegu^ the inhabriants^bothmirmese airaTa-liengs, Jed into the interior, 
&couragetncnts were held out , to them to returHito their hpincsand 


ations^ imder m assurance t 
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and not be molested in their honest pursuits. Very few of the former, 
but great multitudes of the latter, before the close of tbe war,/ had 
returned to their towns and villages. Their number ; in Ran^bon and 
suburbs alone, probably amomited, at least, to 15,000, It was not 
expected by the inhabitants wto came over to the English, that any part 
of the conquered territories would be restored to the Burmese Govern- 
ment, as it never entered their imagination that a conqueror would give 
up his conouests. When, therefore, they became acquainted with the 
result of tne ncgociations at YandalDo, they generally resolved ^ther to 
follow the retrogression o|«the English army to the eastern territor|| 5 , 
or make a stand for their own independence against the Burmese, 
They had seen their own strength and number ; as few Burmese, com- 
paratively, sought protection under the British Hag. They knct^/aliso, 
that their old conquerors had become exhausted and discouraged, by 
their unavailing contest with the Ihiglish. It is believed, that thei^ ia 
not a single surviving branch of the family that reigned over the Regime 
before the t'imc of Aloung-Poora, but there has not been wanting ohirto , 
raise the standard of revolt. The Governor, or Magistrate, ot Syriam • 
(or Thanhlyeng) embraced the opportunity presented by the state of the 
public mind which we have described, to kindle to a dame the spirit of 
independence. 

* The name of this man is Moung-Zat. lie is, though a Ta-lieng, con- 
nected in an obscure and very remote manner with the royal family of 
Ava. He is about fifty years of age. He was before the war 
years the Myo-Woon, or Governor, of Syriam. and when he crffoe ovct 
to the English was permitted to hold the same office. As soon as peace 
was concluded, he began to make preparations for the enterprise which 
he had in view. He commenced raising forces, collecting ams, and 
preparing ammunition, laying up pro\isions, &c. that he might be rhady 
to attack Rangoon as soon as the English should withdraw and th^Bur- 
mese take possession of it. He called upon the Ta-licngs generally t(^. 
unite with him in the attempt, and the Burmese soon saw that the depar- ^ 
ture of one enemy would only bc^lie signal for the attack ot anew one. ^ 

‘ He and the Ta-licngs general^ were induced, perhaps, not so much' 
fromifeiihition at first us from fear, to pursue a course ot active resistance. 
They^d not confidence in the forbearance and justice of the Burmese 
Government. Having come over to the English, and supplied them wil^ 
provisions, and rendered them other services, for which they had received 
compensation, and by w hich sonic of them had acquired more money than 
they would ha\^ doiic^in an ordinary ^vay, they appreliended^ that they 
would be, ndtwithslaiuling the obligations of the treaty, obnoxious to the 
Burmese Government, and the ohjects of extortion and plunder, i^y 
have comniehced war ; and as the Burmese have not had time to recoHI^- 
from the shock they havciately felt, it will rcipiirc iio uncommon deg<^ 
of enterprise and perseverance toPBUccced to the extent of their wishes. ^ 

‘ Such are the particulars with which we have been furnished; 
the feeling that most strongly forces itself on our mind alter their 
is one of regret, that Pegu w^as not retained in the possession of th^ 
lish, insteaa of the provinces to the cast and south that have 
porated with the Company’s territories. Tliere can bCfUO doubt that thtip 
Government were in a pobitioiii|hat enabi^ them to dictate the cessiorf^ 
ot Pegti, either in addition to, or in exchange for, the^tomcea actuany 
transferred, and tli|t the Burmese Government, howev^rimwi ^^I ^mm 
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thftt such would be the case, and that they would have cheerfully Mssed 
under the Endish rule. If this course had been pursued, a tiuly valuable 
addition would have been made to our power and resources in the East ; 
facilities would have been given to commerce, and markets found for our 
manufactures in that tjuarter superior to Siy that have been hitherto or can 
now be enjoyed j a numerous and oppressed people would have enjoyed 
the blessings of a more just and enlightened government, and they would 
have been spared tlie continuance of that state of anarchy and bloodshed 
which the British invasion introduced among them. We are aware that 
sCime of these arc reasons which arc seldom if ever taken into account 
under such circumstances ; but independent of any pledges that may have 
been given to the Peguose, of tlio nature and extent of which we should 
like to he better informed, and independent also of the virtual claim whicli 
they had in consequence of having voluntarily placed themselves under 
our protection, and allbrdcd us their assistance (luring the period of war 
jmdependent of all this, considerations of humanity, one would think, 
are not tlie very last that should be felt, acknowledged, and acted on, by 
a Christian Government. Admitting to the fulk, extent every alleged 
ground of the Burmese war, it was the Burmese Government, not the 
Burmese people, and still less the Peguese, that were the aggressors ; and 
yet it is the people, the innocent and unolFending people, that are made 
the principal sutlcrcrs, and the Peguese arc handed over again to the 
grinding oppression of the Burmese, or to the horrors of a civil war, as 
jf it woSd nave ^ iolated some good principle, or compromised our dignity 
ib under our protection and government. What the result 

may he, it is impossible to predict. Moung-Zat may be another Aloung- 
Poora, and, after establishing the indepentlencc of Pegu, may subjugate 
Burmah itself to his power. In that case there will be nothing gained to 
the cause of humanity and good government, as tlic Peguese wifi oppress 
the Burmese as severely as they were themselves oppressed. Even the 
, separate independence of IViju and Burmah under difl6|rent governments 
will only lay the foundation for unceasing wars between the two powers, 
which ivill pre\ ent either of them ind^icd from being formidable to the 
British, but whicli will produce a state of society supremely disgraceful 
to those who have been instrumental ii^' creating it.’ 

Di:btoh.s in India. 


The state of debtors in India, from the absence of bankrupt and 
insolvent laws, lias for many years past attracted the attention of 
the humane. We are glad to perceive, that spmetldng more im- 
portant than mere lamentation over the evil has at len^h been ef- 
fected, as the following report of proceedings on this subject will show : 
'• ^Oa Saturday the 3d instant, (February, 1827) John Palmer, Esq., the 
Thomas Robertson, the Rajah Budimith Roy, John Grant, Esq., 
Wigram Money, Es(|., and LieutenanllsColoiiel Bryant waited, by per- 
mission, on the Right Honourable the Vice President, at the Government 
House. On being introduced to his Excellency, who was attended by 
Mr. Secretary Shakespear, Mr. Palmer addressed his Lordship to the 

f allowing effect : j 

^ My Lord. — We have solicited permission to approach your Lordshipi 
^deliver a petition entrusted!^ to us byiglie debtors in tne great jail Cf 
O^utta. Earnestly impressed with the truth of its prayer, a body of the 
bitants pf this town, composed of agents, merchants, mahulacti&e^ 
and of aivery pursuit and occupation 
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labour, of servants of the state of every department j wd natives, Hindoo 
and Mnsulman, distinguished for rank and wealth, representing all 
classes of the community, have signed a declaration of its Okpediency 
and justice; and we, warmly participating in the general sentiment, beg 
respectfully to submit the pefltioii to the con8i(leratlon of the Govern- 
ment, and the benevolent protection of your Lordship. 

‘To His Excellency General, the Right Honourable Lord 

COMBEHMERE, G. C. B., ^C. &C. 

Hce President in Conned 

* My Lord. — ^We, the undersigned debtors, prisoners in the Calcutta 
great jail, approach your Lordsliip in council, with our rcspcctftd so- 
licitation of your just and benevolent consideration of our oppressed and 
unhappy condition. 

‘ Although imprisonment for debt is the established law of Enjrland, 
the wisdom of the Legislature has interposed to counteract or niitkate 
a course so wholly at variance with tlie professions of jy!liristian chftnty, 
or the common feelings and principles of humanity and justice. For 
more than a century and half past, occasional acts of Parliament have 
given liberation to the insolvent debtor after a certain period of impri- 
sonment, and during tlic late reign few years passed witliout a general 
throwing open of the prisons of I'ingland, and the discharge of those un- 
happy persons whom misfortune liad reduced to insolvency and their 
creaitora to a jail, while every successive act, in protecting the lntere|:s 
of the creditor, tended also to ameliorate the condition of th©'iione&t 
but unfortunate debtor. 

‘ In the course of this legislative enactment, in which the progressive 
establishment of the truth and humanity of its principle was attended , 
with t)ie enlargement of its powers for the relief of the debtor, it may 
appear unaccountable that British India should liave formed the solitary 
exclusion from these acts of mercy ami relief ; yet, India experienced 
no practical benevolence of the legislature until 1812, wlicn the Insol- 
vent act of that year contained* a direct applicaliou of its provisions to 
Fort William, Madras, Bombay# and Prince of Wales Island. In virtue 
oftlii act, nearly (100) one humlred debtors were liberated from tnte 
Calcutta jail, among whom one an European, had been a prisoner about 
18 years, having been confined in 1795 ! the act was of temporary ope- 
ration ; in 1813 it was renewed as a permanent statute and has become 
the established law in hhigland, l)ut the express application of its provi- 
sions to India*did n(tt form a part of the pcrmaueiil acti 

^ Fourteen years have now elapsed without any relief or mercy 
Parliament visiting the debtors’ cells in the prisons of British India, l y 
fate of the individual, eighteen years a prisoner, is already threatemtfg 
some of your Lordship’s petitioners, one of whom, a native ot the 1^- 
vinces under the Presidency of^Fort William, if he iiad remained in 
house of his fathers would have enjoyed the full licnclit of the I^mve|^ 
act, the spirit of which a wise and beneficent (loycrnment has mffusfta 
over the continent of India, for the protection and happiness of the mil- 
lions of the native population, but having fixed his residence tvlthln 
boundaries of the dty of Calcutta which boasts the laws of England, % 
has been a prisoner for debt i^thc Culcutlta jail golngf^on fo^een yea^ 
despairing of mercy from his obdurate 
the ever being restored to the world but by this appeal to 

ExccUency's w^oaa and humanity. 
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i ^ Two of his cotfeitrymcn are goin^ on* twelve ycats^ of imprisonment ; 
another debtor, an Englishman, eleven years ; six are entering from tlie 
seventh tio the nineth year; and twenty-three from the third to the sixth 
year; all equally without hope of release, but by the intervention of the 
law, or of death ; the latter, avowedly, fee only limitation of the ven- 
geance gtf some of our creditors. 

* We humbly submit to the consideration of your Excellency in 
Council, whether the statutes, which confer on the local Governments 
of India, the power of enacting I^aws and Regulations for the good order 
ani civil government of the several Presidencies, can possibly be meant 
not to embrace the relief of the honest but unfortunate debtor, impri- 
soi^d.at the will of a relentless creditor. We presume to think that 
theftbtal oblivion of tlic debtor in India, in the permanent Act of 1813, 
hau^ hhvc arisen from the assurance, lliat some anterior Act had provided 
for hfs protection ; and we further respectfully su])init, whether the 23d 
Cl|^se of the Act of the 3.9tli and 40th of (ieo. III., does not expressly 
contemplate our^unhappy condition ? • 

‘It is in the belief andhopc that this power ddes exist in the local 
authorities, that we implore the humane attention of your Lordship in 
Council, to the scene of suflering and oppres-sioii now exhibited in the 
Calcutta jail ; and anxiously pray that some law or regulation may be 
framed, in the spirit of the acts passed by our parent country, which, 
while it shall secure the creditor’s just claims, may protect the unfor- 
tunate debtor from his vengeance, and the horrors of indefinite or per- 
petuaHhaprisonment. 

‘ Signed by twenty European and Christian prisoners, whose dates of 
imprisonment are from March 1816, to January 1827. And by one 
hundred and one Hindoo and IMussnlman prisoners, Avhose dates of im- 
prisonment arc from September, 1813, to January, 182/.’ 

DBCIiAttATION OF THE AgENT.S, MERCHANTS, TrA^SMEN, &C. OP 
Calcutta. 

f 

‘ Wc, the undersigned inhabitants of Calcutta, having seen the annexed 
j^tition to the Riglit Honoiirahlc the vicc-President in Gouncilfirom 
debtors in Calcutta jail, declare oiir conviction that the extension of 
the spirit ot the Insolvent Laws will he beneficial to all classes of the peo- 
ple of this city, and that wc believe such to be the general feeling and 
opinion of the (Settlement. 

[Here follows the signatures of the principal magistrates, merchants, 
agents, and European tradesmen of Calcutta, as well as of the, principal 
^tisn and Indian residents of that city, to the extent of more than 300 
names,] 

, ' ^His Lordship, having read the pcti|ion and declaration, was pleased 
to reply, that the nature of the petition and condition of the petitioners, 
aupported by so strong* an attestation of the opinion and feelings of the 
community, entitled it to his utmost respect and attention, and that he 
fliould take an immediate occasion of placing it before the Council, 

t h his strong recommendation of their early .consideration of the 
lyer of the portion ; and i^t whatever were th^ tnoidie in whkh the 
veiiupent might be able toKfiOford relief, his Lordship felt the deepest 
the petition, and would be happy to s^ord it hiswattiWBt 

lupporLJ 
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To this, the following remarks are appepded^dn the ^Cttleutte 
Chronicle/ of Febrtiary 9th : ' 

‘ We congratulate the community on the recent presentation of the ' 
petition to Government respecting the introduction of the insolvent laws 
here. It is indeed high time that some improvement were mi^e in the 
laws affecting the relation of debtor and creditor ; for the existing system 
is equally absurd and cruel, as opposed to the interests of the creditor ag 
it is destructive of the liberty and happiness of the debtor. Tlie cases 
stated in support of the petition, while they speak volumes as tO||^ 
necessity of the humane measure called for, reflect eternal disgrace on 
those who have availed themselves of an unjust and inhuman law to pro- 
secute their fellow-creatures, by keeping them incarcerated in a jtmjfop 
ten and even fourteen years, witlioiit a prospect of release, except py 
death ; for some of the creditors, it appears, have announced thehuma^ 
and Christian resolution of keeping their debtors in jail until heav^ip 
this way liberates them. Tt seems now probable, however, that i|tey 
will, ere long, he deprived of the power to fulfil this very charitable ahtt 
very creditable determination. So far so good ; but we require some- 
thing more than the introduction of the insolvent laws here : they, as our 
readers know, still leave the property which tlie insolvent may acquire 
liable for his debts. Now the insolvent laws, as applied to those whp 
have not been engaged in trade, may be, in this respect, all very equitable : 
for it is to be presumed, that the debts cf those who have never 
engaged in trade or speculation, cannot, or ought not, SO/; 

large as to render the liquidation of them by industrious cxernOn im- 
possible ; but if those who have engaged in trade, and who may have 



the hopelessness, of toiling on to the end of life for the benefit of othei^, 
with the certaihi|‘ of leaving those dependent on us entirely destitutd in 
spite of all that tlie most unremitting industry can effect, confinement, or 
even death itself, is preferable t(f such a state of hopeless slavery. 

‘ It is clear, then, that we require here, not merely the insolvent, bul 
the bankrupt laws ; in virtue of whieh tlie honest, but unfortunate mti^' 
chant or tradesman, after fairly giving up his all, and producing prooft 
of the honesty of his dealings, is released from further demand, and 
enabled again to pursue his occupations with the cheering prospect^M 
attaining independence, or providing for his family by his hono^le 
exertions. It is needless to dwell on the arguments which justify Ouy 
position ; one moment’s reflection will serve to convince any toan th^ 
without the sliglitest deviation from honesty, persons engaged in tra^ 
may be in a moment reduced to irretrievable ruin, and that propejt^ 
which, under the management ,cif the merchant or tradesman hims^^ 
would have yielded a surplus on the whole demands against it, in the 
hands of rapacious creditors, brought to a forced sale, or possibly 
in litigation*— brings not a tithe of what it would have produced to ita 
original owneri Under such circumstances, to make the untortunwe 
individual liable for the deficit, and to call upon him to toil on for 
remainder of his days to make it up, is ^ely a cruelty little less revo^ 
ing than that of Immuring hifh for life ra a jail. Yet such will be sttll 
the state of the law here, even if the humane measure pimposed in me 
petition to which we have adverted should be introduced, unless it be a|ea 
followed up by the introduction of the bankrupt faws# 



' Th» CawJtJtta Stamp Act. 

The Stamp Act continued to absorb the largest shftre of attention 
from nearly all the papers, and the following are the observations 
made on its first actual appearance in the same Number of the ' Ben- 
gal Chronicle’ : 

* The Stamp Act is now published, and we have seen a copy of it. It 
is not our intention, however, to enter into any examination ‘of its details. 
It is to the principle of the tax, and to the construction of law upon which 
4t founded, that we object. Its principle, as we have before noticed, 
violates a fundamental maxim of the British constitution, and the con- 
struction of law on which its Iciifality is maintained, opens a door to the 
lutrodwction of the whole system of JRn^lish taxation ; while that which 
also admit the privile<res t)y which such taxation is accompanied 
At home, is as rigidly closed as ever. If the law adverted to, which 
to us to refer only to duties of customs, and sucli other duties or 
taxes as are therein specified, docs really sanction the imp(fSition of a 
stamp tax, it is clear that, by the very same construction, it justifies the 
imposition of the window-tax, the house-tax, the horse-tax, the income- 
tax, or all and every tax which may he deemed expedient — and, there- 
fore, "just and proper.^* Such is the reasoning of authority — and who 
shall dispute it ? There can scarcely he a doubt, indeed, that if no appfeal 
is made against the stamp-tax, or if such appeal he unsuccessful, the 
whole of the tax^ we have named, and many more, will gradually follow 
’It. TIfe avowed bbject of the ) new tax is to increase the revenue : not 
that the necessities of the state demand it, but that a commercial 
; government requires an increase of profit. But it is undeniable that this 
desire of gain, in great commercial bodies as in private individuals, 
increases with its gratification. " When or where,” then, is this taxation 
to cease ? There is already a surplus revenue, if the udyocates of mono- 
poly are to be relied on. Any taxation beyond this,i|p clearly only to 
enrich those who have directcu that it should be levied/ Is this a legiti- 
mate object of taxation? Is it consutent with the character of an 
enlightened government to avow and to^ict upon it ? These are questions 
Am Siall not attempt to answer ; but this at least we will venture to jnain- 
liitn, that if India is not yet sufficiently advanced to admit of receiving 
'the benefit of free institutions, on every principle of justice she ought to 
be exempted from the evils of taxation, against which, without these in- 
stitutions, she cannot any where be heard in time to avert them. 

this tax be submitted to ivitlibut an appeal to tntliorftyhere, in the 
first instance, and ultimately to the legislature of Great Britain, then 
Arjjil it be estnWished, that to India alone, of all the British posBCssions, the 
■ (Manciple of taxation without representation can be applied whenever the 
ruling powers shall pronounce it "expedient,” and consequently " just 
and proper.” 

. ^ But we are happy to inform our readers that the feeling of the whole 
community is so adverse to the imposition of this stamp-tax, that a 
i^ecting will be very shortly held to consider the best means of ob- 
l^ing a revocation of the measure. The course talked of, is h respeci- 
we appeal, in the first instance, to the local government, and ultimately 
to' flip legislature. We , woulMpropuse that a petition against the tax 
be drajfn up, and left Iot signature at tM Exchange or the Town 
Hall, and oui^ belief is, that there are scarcely ten iifoividuah id the 
whole ebml^WitywhoAvill not sign it. The advantajf bf thiB measure 
over that or merely presenting an appeal, sijjned by a cowpitteci^or any 
body of hidividuals, however respectable, is, that the local govern- 
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ment will thus be satisfied that the general iheling of the commimitf Is 
against the measure ; and as no state necessity can be pleaded in its 
favour, the government itself mav possibly be induced, in deference to 
public opinion, expressed in this legitimate and respectful manner, to 
recommend the revocation of it. 

^ We shall probably resume this important subiect in our next. It is 
one in which the interests of the community are deeply involved— and it 
is one, too, which may be discussed without fear of giving offence. The 
evil complained of is an inevitable conseqacnce of the system we defe- 
cate, and its condemnation implies no reflection on those intrusted'wS^i’ 
the administration of that system.' 

The following squib, (ns we suppose it at least,) communijctited to 
the India Gazette’ by a correspondent of that paper, is not Without 
its merit as a mere piece of wit^ but it has a higher interest, aft showr 
ing how generally it is at least believed that the objections tOfIthjis 

imposition is felt : 

* 

^ ‘ A curious circumstance occurred the other day near the Mahrattu 
ditch. A gentleman coming in from the country observed crowds of 
people, apparently much agitated, carrying aNvay all their moveables 
across the ditch. On requiring an explanation, all he could get was a 
mournful shake of the head, and the word ‘ Stamp 1’ pronounced iu a 
melancholy tone of voice. The very children, as t\m were Imstening 
after their parents, looked up apprenensively at their paper Itltes, and 
groaned out S— -t— a— m— j> ! At length, determined to see what was 
the matter, our observer pushed his way through the multitude, and 
beheld a thing on the ground. We cannot describe the thing, but ap- 
parently it was a queer, questionable, and disagreeable thing. iSome said 
it had an unpleasant smell ; others whispered that it looked as unpleasant 
as it smelt, whj|a many declared that it would taste still worse. ■ 

* Though all stared intently at the thing, scarce one dared to handle 
it, although it was evident that«the thing caused apprehension and aver- 
sion. It resembled in one respect the electrical, for hardly any one 
chose to approach it. 

* One or two in the crowd ventured very near it, poked at it, 

turned it this way and that ; others threw little pellets at it, while somjp 
put forth their hands and straightway drew them back again, in ah un- 
comfortable-like-way, as dreading it might explode miscliievoualy. pr 
bite them. * • V 

'The most extraordinary part of the circiimstaiiec is, thaf there was U 
kind of patent claw attachc(l to the thino*, which, with an adroitness, 

power that were irresistible, abstracteu pice, rupees, gold mohurs, 
bunk notes, out of the pockets gf the crowd. Some made wry faees,bl^ 
it was no use — presto, they wcr6 minus, some rupees more or less. 

^ Amongst the crowd were persons in spectacles, who appeared to I8e« 
farther into' the THING than others. These whispered that it was hot 
the thing itSelf they dreaded so much, as the principle of the thittg*^ 
they declaring that it was a kind of fish that would spawn, and produj^^ 
other things equally odd as that thing. Jn short, it was not thing, 

' There was a strange muttering, Md whispering, md murn^uc|ri| 
amongst the crowd at the tHiNO, ana people appeared at a mss how to pm 
ceed respeetlnglk So far as coiUd be Judged, thc%5 seemed to be ag^efal 
agreement t^ ^mething should be done concerning the tMng* ^roste 
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proposed ahd otbewt that, but the crowd at len^h seemed to listen 
with attention to t]i§ advice of two elderly and sober clad persons, one 
of whom advised that Government should be memorialized on the subject, 
and the other, that Parliament should be petitioned. 

' ‘ Pur informant states, to the best of his belief, that the thing has 
taken root within the Mahratta ditch.* 

Account of Runjit Singh. 

The following particulars respecting the celebrated Mahratta 
iiiihflain, Runjit Singh, are contained in the Calcutta ^ Government 
Gazette' of February ‘20th, and are among the most recent com- 
ilitinitotions we have seen of the force and movements of this 
native warrior. 

* We have been favoured witli letters from the Punjab, which afford 
Interesting particulars respecting his Highness Maha Raja Runjit 
Sin|h, in addition to those which we liavc derived from Native papers. 
The Btaja*s health having been disordered for some time past, he has oeen 
induced to apply for medical assistaiiec to Ludhiana, and the surgeon 
of the station was accordingly sent to wait upon him : his complaint is 
supposed to be an affeetion^ftlie liver, and is not such as to incapacitate 
him for his public duties. Tlii^ldalia Raja is described as a man of small 
stature, about 50 years of agc,vof lively disposition, and shrewd and in- 
telligent observtyiijjpb . In the end Of;l)ecember, he was residing in a 
small t<mt pitchewm the.centre of a^ftirdcn, about a mile from Lahore. 
There was a small at^n|!|n 'frop^;of the lent, and three sides of the 
^yardenwere enclosed khnhts : very few officers or troops were 

in attendance. In the aft#noon, the Raja generally goes out in his palan- 
quin or tonjan for air and exercise, when he is more numerously attend- 
ed by his retinue, who remain considerably in the rear of the palkee, 
wbicl^ is, usually uiiaccompaiiied ex<-ept bv one of thjiisurdars, Mian 
Dhuft Singh, or nis brother. The Raja's usual exciirsioi^Tto a bungalow 
a short distance from bis tents. In vie\^ of the latter, there are always 
six or seven of his Koi'scs, fine looking animals and splendidly capa- 
k^bned. Horses seem to be the passion of his Highness : he has a large 
,^d, which he frecpicntly passes in review, and is familiarly acquainted 
vnth the history and (qualities of every individual. 

'Besides the ordinary levies of the country, Runjit Singh has now on foot 
p very respectable force, armed and disciplined after the European fashion. 
T\^ of these battalions were reviewed by his Highness fo the end of 
December. One was composed of Sikhs, the other of Sikhs and Hin- 
^qostttuees. The former were dressed in white jackets and trowsers, with 
^llo>y linen turbans, the cartonch-boxes, belts, and bayonet-scabbards 
were red. The accoutrements and turbans of the other battalion were 
similar to those of the British sepoys. ^»All were armed with muskets 
jBn4 baybuets of very respectable manufacture, and in good order. Tlie 
were tall and robust, and exceedingly steady. After firing by com- 
jpwies and in volleys with great regularity, they formed a hioUow squwe 
two centre companies, deployed into line and marched past in 

t ew, carrying arms when in front of the Rajj^, who seated in an 
>^heir. The whole was un^r the direction of the Native cominjind- 
company has one sroadar, one jeiuedafi two hayildars,; and 
two nuks: alp except the latter are clad in yellow silk;. The oftcers 
cany shares, the havi%r8 halberds. Each battalion baj^band of drums 
and fifes, who played English tunes as they marched Th6 Raj® 
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'' ^ ^ 

has also a corps of lancers in his semce, as well'^ a respectable trdn 
of artilleiy. The chief agents ift the dr^aahfzatioh of his loVcfe afi’tWt) 
French officers, who have been some time in his service i and i^e l^NUrti 
that two more have arrived at Cabul on their way to join the Seikh^rtny, 
who are relations of the officers already entertained, and have Coiiie otit 
to India upon their - invitation. Runjit Singh, we are informed, is, very 
desirous to have an interview with the Governor-General, if it could* bia 
arranged so as to suit his Lordship’s convenience.* 

Progress op the Governor-General. 

The progress of the Governor-General through the Upper 
vinces of India is reported at considerable length in the ^ Governraeiit 
Gazette ’ of Calcutta } and as the details are in many respects, ;iutO- 
resting, we transcribe the latest report we find on that subj^t^ Rt 
length ; 

‘ We have been favoured with the following account of the rnovemOntS 
of the Right Honourable the Governor-General, from the period 
leaving Bareilly to^tliat of his quitting Agra. The places andfcenss 
which our correspondent describes are so truly Oriental, as well as pic- 
turesque, that wc are satisfied his notices will he perused with much iiv* 
terest, albeit something incompatible with |he ordinary gravity of our 
columns : 'h < 

^ I have the pleasure to send you the following journal of the Govcriwr- 
Gencral’s farther progress through the Uppez Provi»^, and hope that<it 
may not prove too imaginative fot tlic sober apd becking gravity of i 
newspaper. But the subject is onts that would the imagination of 
the naost phlegmatic, tliough I fear my iiiipeip^^description may fail ta 
convey an adequate idea of the scenes, as well Is of the feelings, they are 
calculated to inspire. / 

* On the fiftlwlay, after leaving Bareilly, the Governor-General crossed 

the Ganges at Uptelila Ghaut ; where the camp was detained soipR^J^ 
in consequence’’ of a heavy fall of rain. ^ 

* On the 3d of January, the Governor-General was present at a review 
of Colonel Gardner’s Horse, wbich took place at Paladpore. The corps 
went tlirough a variety of inanaMivres with great success ; after wjhich 
men exhibited tlieir skill, individually, in tilting at each other, and taiunj^ 
up tent-pegs stuck in the ground, at full speed, with the points of their 
spears, together with otlicr feats of horsemanship, in all of which consi- 
derable dexterity was displayed. At the conclusion of the review, tl^ 
Governor-Gdheral ^dressed Captain Monk, Colonel Gardner bcin^^^- 
vented by indisposisioii from appearing on the field, and expressed K|k 
gratification at the novel and beautiful sight he had witnessed, and 

the pleasure he felt at seeing a regiment which had acted so bravely, 
suffered so severely, in the p\il)lic cause. ‘ 

* On the morniug of the 8th January, the Governor-General efftercd 
Agra. The character of the countrv seemed to change as wc apprb^be^ 
the once fiourisking capital of the JNlognl Empire. The cultivated piaiEs 
of the Doab were succeeded by deep and rugged ravines, whose bajt^ 
and desolate aspect cortesponded well with the melancholy and riimb^ 
condition of the Imperial city. The beautiful Taj,* with its marble doto^ 

* This is the Taj-Muhaul at Agra, — the front elevation of wh|^ forms the suV* 

ject at the head^of exterior wrapper of the * Oriental Heiw- ' ''• ' y’ 
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and grwcfiil 8hin% white in the morning sun, was the first 

object which stnick the' and indicated our vicinity to Aj^ra, The* 
entrance lay by the Ram Bagh, formerly called the Noorusshan Bagh, 
whose gardens were originally laid out for the relaxation and pleasure of 
the beautiful and talented Noor Jehan, and whhdi are still kept up with 
care, though not perhaps with their original splendour. A little larther 
on we passed the tomb of Noor Johan’s father, who held the office of 
Etimad Dowleh, or Prime Minister, to Jehangeer. It is an interesting 
building, and the mosaic floors and enamelled roofs are angularly curious 
and beautiful ; but it is fast falling a victim to the ravages of man, as well 
as those of time. On approaching the bridge of boats which had been 
thrown across the Jumna, the fort of Agra appeared before us in massive 
and imposing grandeur ; one of the few buildings of the time of Ukbar, 
whicJ^Btill remains unimpaired, as a record of Mogul greatness. The 
nver, winding to the left of the fort, flows past the skeletons of palaces 
^ and desolate gardens, formerly inhabited by the Onirahs, and the scenes 
of in^ny hour of “ civic revelry, or of rural mirth.” Crossing the bridge 
of bo^ts, we passed the Moobarik Miinzil, now the custom-hbuse, but 
which, in days of yore, was the palace where the emperors collected their 
numerous train previous to undertaking a journey to any place eastward 
of the city. 

‘ The Govcrnor-Generalt|l>oc^dcd to the house of Mr. G. Saunders,, 
where his Lordship and faihily Jook up their residence during their stay 
at Agra, and were cnterMfedlby his ^wlithy host and amiable hostess with 
that nospitality are so oo^a^icuous. 

* In the evening and Lady Amherst drove to the 

■ Taj, to visit that, whic^waj^rafe^nders of the world, is perhaps the 
naost'truly beautiful. Th^^ramids of Egypt may overwhelm the mind 
with their stupendous magnitude and mysterious antiquity; the caves of 
Ellora, with their unbuilt temple of Kylas, carved from the solid moun- 
tain block where it stands, may well astonish us with thjJ|roof of what 
migfi#unaertakings human labour and art are capable ^^ffecting when 
propeued by the impulse of religious enthusiasm ; and the glorious St. 
Peter may overawe and delight with its magnificent and harmonious 
combination of sublimity and bcautv ; bifi the marble tomb of the lovely 
Taj-Muhaul, different from all, and incomparable with any, lifts its snowy 
domes and stately minarets in “ eloquent proportions ” into the blue sky, 
the unparalleled tomb of an unparalleled princess. To attempt a des- 
cription would be to “ describe the indescribable,” and would prove 
aliko^tedious and unprofitable. There arc some things whose perfec- 
tionl^4re only to be felt, as there are some feelings which are onl)r to be 
imagined. . Language is too poor, and art too imperfect. The painter’s 
skill and the poet’s pen have alike been foiled before this lovely and ini- 
mitable monument, where all that the imagination conceives of pure 
and chaste, of delicate and beautiful, is concentrated and embodied. 

‘Its situation on the banks of the Jumna is peculiarly striking, com- 
manding a fine view' of the massive and majestic fort, and overlooking 
on every side the innumerable ruins of palaces, tom^, ahd mosques, 
which were yet in their splendour when the Taj was built. Even at Rome, 
‘there cannot be more numerous remains than there are at Agra. The 
d^p^ ravines which intersect the city and neighbourhood, and several 
JldW hUIa which are here and there distinguishable, all appear to have 
beettfitaed b]f the ruins of successive cities j butwhUc all has crum- 
bled or is passing away^ while empli^, like palaces, been over- 
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thrown^ the Taj still stands in all its prisline beittilf and brightoasiii ^ 
looking down upon the decaying skeleton q| the city around it, Hke 
some spirit watching over .the mouldering body it had loved. But I hata 
dwelt too long on this long-explored, but still exhaustless mine of con- 
templation. Suffice it to say, that, however much expectations migh| ■ 
liave previously been raised, none of them were in the smallest degrees 
disappointed. 

‘ On the following morning, (January 9th,) the Governor-General held 
a levee, and in the evening of the same day. Lady Amherst a drawing- > 
room j both of which were numerously attended. 

' Early in the morning of the 10th, his Lordship and family visited the^^.’ 
fort, where palaces of emperors in indifferent repair, still remain over- 
looking the Jumna. The Jmkhas, or hall of audience, is now converted 
into an arsenal, and thousands of hostile arms of different kinds nCW 
occupy the place where formerly the sword of justice alone presided. ,, 
The marble baths falling to decay no longer echo the laugh of the heap-” 
ties of the seraglio ; and the AyinaMuhaul, or looking-glass department*' 
with its glittering fountains, cascade, and illumination of a hunted 
lamps, no longer affords enjoyment or luxury to the queens of thehaf^m. 
You pass along the marble walks of gardens, and pace the empty apart- „ 
ments and galleries of the zenana, where once it was death for man to 
tread : and you find the snake, the owl, and the^parrot, the only inmates ^ 
of the mouldering palace of the great Ukbar, ■ After leaving the fort, 
we proceed to visit the Joohmah Mu^ld, opposite;, to, the Delhi gate. It,; 
is a large and handsome mosque, adp. being situirt^ciwising ground,'^" ’ 
forms a picturesque object from evd^ point oitvJcjy^it was erected by 
Jehanara Begum, the eldest daughter of:, and the*Moomtaz . 
IMuhaul, Taj Muhaul ; who, with a singularpi^||^edicated to this reli- 
gious object the dowry which was allotted her to reward the fidelity of 
a lover. ' ' 

^ The same dayihe Governor-General held a durbar, at which apepbetf . 
of Holkar, in theBharacter of envoy, and the chiefs of Dhar, De^i^,:j 
and Rutlaum, with missions from other princes of Malwa, were intro- , , 
duced, and tendered their nuzzeP or pesheusb, to his Lordship. Tho 
turbans worn by the Rajpoots, tho^arrior race, arc very peculiar, being 
of a most proaigious size, and curving round at the top to one side 
in a kind of balloon shape. ’ , 

‘Early in the morning of the following day we visited Seoundrft, ' 
tlic mausoleum of Ukhar the Great, the most liberal and enlightened 
of the Mogul ^overe^iis ; but who, not satisfied with all the 
and fame attainable ny a mere mortal, was desirous of^ blendi^' 
with it the exalted veneration which is due only to the deity I Con- . 
sidering all religions as equally false and imperfect, he follo^yed the ex-'V 
ample of Mahomet in framing a now creed ; but more ambitious than 
the prophet, he proclaimed himself the God! The entrance gate to 
his mausoleiim is in bad repair, but is still handsome and highly orna^ 
mented. The face is covered with a kind of mosaic work, composed 
of different kind of stones inlaid in various patterns. A fine stone ter-' 
1‘acc about three yards long, intersecting an extensive garden, leadii^ 
straight to the mausoleum. It is built in a totally different style from 
theTuj, with which it bears no comparison; but its light and compli- 
cated architecture is not without its peculiar elegance. It is built of red 
stone, and is one entire succession of arches on arches, or jfalleries^j^ 
galleries I on th^jipmit of whicb^ orowiwng all, i| au wea surrounded 
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by a marbje scrc^^chjf carved, tn the centre of this area is the ele- 
gant monument oiUkbi^: of | white marble, **The God Ukbar— may hia 
glory be magmfied T' together with the hundred names of the deity, is in- 
scribed upon it in Arabic, intenvoven with flowers and leaves beauti^ly 
executed in relief. The view from tlie summit is extremely fine, the 
immediate neighbourhood being covered with ruins of the tombs of hia 
wives, nobles, or courtiers, who, faithful in death as in life, repose their 
ashes around the tomb of their king and their fancied god. In the dis- 
tance lies the town and fort of Agra, ravines and ruins ; and above idl, 
the beautiful Taj, “ the diamond of the desert.” 

* January 12. — Was fixed upon for the reception of Hindoo Row, the 
brpther-in-law of Scindia, who had arrived from Gwalior, in the capacity 
ofehvoy from the chieftain, at the head of a splendid mission. Mr. Stirling 
Ravenshaw were deputed to meet the Mahratta Prince, and 
him to the Governor-GeneraPs tents. Hindoo Row was seated 
upon a noble elephant ; he rode in the Mahratta fashion, on a large sad- 
dle with stirnins, on the hack of the elephant ; his swords was in his 
ha^, his pistols in his girdle, and his armour-bearer seated behind him, 
witn his spear and buckler, as if leading Ids forces to battle. The ap- 
pearance and accoutrements of his numerous followers were singularly 
picturesque, and brought upon the mind the memory of the serai- 
Darbarous ages in Europp, Here was a Mahratta, with breast-plate and 
back*piece of steel, and .greaves or gauntlets of the same metal — there 
, Was a whiskered FronUde-B®uf clojhed in chain armour, with a round 
nuwnbrino-loohllf belnibt of steel,- fed a long two-handed sword in his 
l^anld. The Mahratta cavalry, vardUUsly accoutred, hut most of them 
fiaving a spear aiurb|a|d^ldck,;witb their hold daring courage, and light- 
aing glance, appearea ^8 ifflicy were the elements of the wild Pindarrjs 
OtT; predatory Bhcel hordes, equally the cause and consequence of political 
convulsions. 

.‘When admitted into the presence of the Governor^encral, many of 
wild leaders, who accompanied Hindoo Row, Sjfeccly deigned to 
make the customary salaam, as if it were derogatory to tneir independent 
spirit to .own allegiance to any hut thek' hereditary chieftain. 

‘ Jn the evening of the .same day, L(k‘d Amherst and family visited the 
Tsy by moonlight, at that still and solemn hour, most fitted to the con- 
templation of this lovely tomb of the lovely dead. Tlic fountains were 
playing, and glittered like silver in the moon-beams, and there was an air 
of quietness and solemnity even in the tall formal cypress trees, that 
either side of the terrace and aqueduct, which was in character with 
W stillness and beauty of the scene. At the efld of Ae avenue, the 
Tiy appeared before us with its soft shadows, like some temple of snow, 
the abo3e 01 the genii of the mountains. When we arrived at that face of 
the Tai, on ^^ich the moon was shining in her fulness of splendour — the 
deep snadows of the arches and windows, contrasted with the whiteness 
of the marble — the graceful domes and minaret rising vrith a soft and 
moonlight splendour against the deep and starry sky, together \yith the 
atillness of the hour, combined in forming a scene of ^unparalleled and 
surpassing Wuty. 

* ‘ In the evening of January l5tb, Lady Amherat held a drawing-room, 
JFU may be so termed, at; which her Ladyjhlp received a deputation of 
Mahratta ladies, jient to wait upon hei^ her Highness the Baeeza 
Bm^with ^bmplimentary messages aild pjjpbits. 

* No gentlemen w«ro allowed to be presen^orl 
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moons of tlie Haram> who are ever enveloped in clouds, that they may 
not b«tow upon the ungodly face of man, that light which belongs only f ' 
to their sun— their husband. The gentlemen, consequently, were left w ? 
reflect upon the propriety of this Oriental custom, and to imagine, with ' 
a mortified curiosity. 

What a pure and sacred thing 
Is Beauty, curtained from the sight 
Of the gross world ; illumining 
One only mansion with her light — 

The drawing-room, however, it is understood, went off capitally 5 the 
Indian ladies were delighted with every thing they saw ; the room, the 
furniture, the pictures, but above all, the blazing fire in particular, at- , 
tracted their violent admiratici|l, and so fascinated were they with the ' 
English ladies, whom, no douDt, they thought * hideously white,* — that. ’ 
nothing could persuade them to take leave, till it was reported that some 
gentleman were approaching, when they fled like ghosts at the approach 
of morn.* 

'January fGth. — The chiefs from Malwa had an audience of the Goyer- 
nor-General, when they received presents and took their leave. In the 
afternoon, his Lordship visited the Government College of Agra. The ^ 
young students presented copies of verses as a specimen of their writing 
and their talents. 

'January 17th was appointed for the Zyafut, or entertainment, which 
was to be given to the Governor-General by Hindu Row, on the part of --,, 
Sindia. About half-past four in the afternoon, the G 6 '^ernor-General> 
proceeded in state to the Mahratta camp, which was pitched on the sands 
of the Jumna, under the walls of the fort. When the procession of the 
Governor-General, by turning a projecting angle of the fort, first carnet 
in sight of the camp, the scene which thus burst on the view was sirfi 
gularly picturesque j on the left were the lofty walls and bastions of the ^ , 
fort i on the right^overhanging the road which wound round tlie river, 
were the extensive^ins of old palaces, all crowded with spectators ; mia ^ 
in the front lay the camp of Hindu Row, on the sands of the river, 
which, winding to the right, wash?d the terrace of the Taj, which rose 
beautiful above all, reflecting the fays of the setting sun. In the mean- 
time Hindu Row, with his picturesquely dressed followers, had swelled 
the procession of the Governor-General, which, passing through the*^ 
lines of the Mahratta infantry, drawn up on each side to salute his Lord- 
ship, finally halted at the tents of the chieftain. 

' The tents wwe veia well arranged, and very neatly fitted up for t]^ 
occasion, and Hindu Row did the honours in a truly Oriental mannmC; 

If at Luenow we witnessed the more imposing magnificence of the kiiy^ 
it was not with less pleasure that wc now witnessed in the mariners of the 
host, and the sirigular character of his adherents, a faithful portrait of 
the Indian chief. A profusion of various presents were brought in trays 
and laid at the feet ot the Governor-General, and Hindu Row, with his 
own hands, ornamented the person of his Lordship vvith some magnificeiil 
jewels, which were presented on the part of Scindia, as a token of that 
chieftain’s respect and attachment. Fireworks had been pr^ared and 
placed all along the heights to the left of the road, for the of 

half a mile, which were successively let off as. the Governor-General 
proceeded on his return. The fireworks were made chiefly in the shape 
of trees, with leaves of ligltt* each of which exploded in euccessiOiififtI 
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tkat thefe was a continual popping, as if a l>oleaguering army was storm-* 
ing the fort opposite, whose nigh bastions, lighted up at intervals by the 
fitful glare of the fireworks, and the steadier but wild illumination of 
myriads of torches that went before the procession, appeared with an 
effect unusually grand and striking. 

'On the 18th, Hindu Row received an audience, presents, and his 
rookhsut j and in the afternoon, his Lordship left Agra, and proceeded 
on the road to Bhurtpore." 

The ' Government Gazette ’ in a subsequent number thus re- 
sumes the narrative : 

' We have been favoured with letters from the Camp of the Right 
Honourable the (iovernor-Gencral, of the 2d of February, from which 
we] learn that liis Lordship reached Puttehpore Sicri on the ll)th 
January, where Sir Charles Metcalfe joined his Lordship’s camp. A 
heavy fall of rain occasioned the party to halt for two or three days 
longer than had been proposed. At this place, the Governor-General 
received and returned the visit of the Raiia of Dliolepore, who had pro- 
ceeded from his territory on the banks of thq Chumbul, to pay his 
respects to his Lordship. 

‘ The 24th having been fixed for his Lordship’s arrival at Bhurtpore, 
the young Raja came out for a distance of several miles, with a numerous 
and handsome retinue, to meet the Govcriiur-Geiieral, and conduct him 
to his tents, which were pitched on a fine jdain, near Major Lockett’s 
bungalow. The Raja visited the Governor-General in his tents on the 
same day, and was received with suitable honours. In the evening, 
Mtyor Lockett entertained the Governor-General and party at dinner. 

' On the following evening, the Governor-General, Lady Amherst, 
and the whole of the suite, proceeded to the Palace to pajJ^kc of a grand 
entertainment. His Lordship entered by the Cumbhe^gate, under a 
salute of cannon, from whence to the Citadel the streets were brilliantly 
illuminated. The illuminalions in front of and within the Palace, dis- 
played unusual taste and splendour ; an excellent dinner had been pre- 
pared for the occasion, at which about sixty English gentlemen and 
ladies were present. The ]\Iaharaja» Bulwunt Singh, sat between Lord 
and Lady Amherst, under a handsome canopy of scarlet broad cloth, 
richly embroidered, and on the oppo.sitc side of the table the R^^ent 
Ministers took their seats, on either side of the Political A^ent, Major 
Lockett. The entertainment was conducted throughout m the most 
superior style, and gave the highest satisfaction. 

‘On the 26tli, the young Raja and Ministers \t^ere present at a dinner 
given by the Right Honourable the Governor-General in his tents, and 
took leave, • The following morning his Lordship marched from Bhurt- 
pore, intending to proceed via Cumbheer, Deeg, and Goverdhun, to 
Muttra. At Muttra, his Lordship was to receive the visit of the Prince 
Miraa Selim, the fourth and favourite son of H. M. M. Akbar Shah, who 
to been deputed by the king to express his majesty’s diesire for an inter- 
view with the Governor-General.’ 

Stamp Reguiations. 

r Hie Stamp Regulations having been published in the ^ Govern- 
Ipent Gazette’ in an official form, had again ro!|^8ed public attention 
.provisions and probable operation } and fofiowng remark 
"appear on it In the ^ Bengal Iliirkaru/ after its pub- 
lication; ' ' 
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* Th« stamp refjfillations are now before tbe pnbliV, and^ every has 
the means of estimating the sum which- he may be expected to subt^ct 
from his own income, and consequently the inaucement which e Joists for 
putting his name to a petition against them. We understand a ptibliC 
meeting will be called very soon, for the purpose of tahing into consi- 
deration the necessity of petitioning against the impositiori of the neW 
tax. There is one circumstance, however, connected with this regula- 
tion, that ought greatly to reconcile the good people of Calcutta to sO 
trifling an inconvenience. They have been denied to be a public for 
discussion, indeed the ‘Bull* would not allow them to constitute U 
public for the purpose of applauding the Governor-General, but they 
can no longer be denied to be a public for taxation. What a privilege 1 

‘ It is considered an established principle of the British Constitution, 
that taxation and representation ought to be conjoined. We are taxed, 
why should we not be represented? There is no evil that does notjiro- 
duee some good ; the present rotten horough system offers us the means 
of being eflieiently represented in Parliament. A very small, part of the 
gum that fe now about to be taken from our pockets, would purchase for 
us members enougluto make us heard and respected. Why should not 
Calcutta be represented by the aid of Old Sarum, or Dunwich, of Looe, 
or any other marketable borough. Six members would do more than 
sixty petitions. But they must be steady men of business, alwaysl in 
tlieir places. Two sessions, we will venture to predict, would work a 
wonderful alteration. Here is a constitutional remedy for grievancosj 
and not a very expensive qne ; if any body knows a better, let hifn 
propose it* 

This proposal is sneered at by the * John Bull/ and, no doubt, 
the more so because it is one which, if adopted, wbuld effect more 
towards imfirovement in India than all the modes ever yet taken to 
compel the attention of men in authority to such distant interests* 
Let hut the experiment be tried, and the benefits will be seen. . If 
those who have the means, however, will not employ them to effect 
the object, they deserve to suffer all the inconveniences arising from 
the present system. • 

Miscellaneous News. 

A long report is given in the Calcutta Papers of the 1st of March' 
of the proceedings of the Embassy from the Governor-General or 
India to the King of Ava, by Mr. Crawfurd, the principal member 
of the Emba^y. ^ut as the whole narrative has been published in 
a complete form, as a pamplilet, by Messrs. Smith and Ekier, 
this city, it is unnecessary for us to repeat it here. ■ 

The following are the only miscellaneous paragraphs, of public 
interest, that we find in the papers of the latest date : 

* We understand that the Bark George of this port (Calcutta) waa 
wrecked on the 20th of January, on Catapalam Point. The partaeid^ 
of this unfortunate circumstance as they nave been submitted to ub, ex- 
hibit a melancholy picture of the depravity of native crews. Tlie com- 
mander of the vesfid^ving completed her repiurs at Coringa^ procured 
a crew composed of the natives of that place and of Vizi^ipatam, aad 

C eeded on the 3d to MasuMpatam wheie be brnded tm Hooomhk 
miny^ MiHtwy Stores. On the 13th he sailed for M^as, and on 
the loth while he was in the act of taking the mdddian alitude at nooO) 
2E2 
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the crew rose up and having^ first pinioned him, lashed him to the main 
riffginjj. The chief officer they tied to the bower cable, and treated even 
Mrs. roulson in a similar manner. Having carried their brutali^ to 
such an extent, they threatened the sufferers with death, and putting the 
vessel before the wind stood in for the land ; after which, they got into 
the cabin and helped themselves at first to liquor, until they were quite 
intoxicated, and then plundered every thing that was valuable. At six 
o'clock she struck, on which they left her, some on rafts and others 
swimming for the shore which was not far off. Mrs. Poulson having 
been previously unbound was enabled to release the others, though not 
without extreme difficulty arising from the ({uantity of rope which had 
been coiled round them. As soon as the sufferers were able, they fired 
signals of distress, and burnt blue lights, but no assistance was rendered 
them until the morning, when they found the ship on Catapalam point. 
She held out as long as she could, but the surges beat heavily, ana they 
were obliged to leave her a complete wreck.' 

‘ The commander of the vessel is inclined to think that a knowledge 
of the lenity which a former crew, who absconded after receiving twa 
months' advance of wages, experienced at the hands of the authorities 
there, induced the present to act in the manner they did, fearless as they 
seemed to be of all consequences which might attend their atrocious 
conduct ' 

^ While we regret the occurrence of an event of such a distressing 
nature, we are happy to be able to state that the sub-collector of the, 
district and the commanding officer of Ongolc rendered the unhappy 
sufferers every assistance they possibly could.’ 


‘The launch of the Ganges steamer, which vessel was announced as being 
in a state of considerable fonvardness at the time the Irrawaddy was 
launched, took place on the 18 th of February, at the Government builder's 
yard, Khidderpore, in the presence of his Kxccllency the Vice President, 
attended by many civil and military servants of the Government, and a 
vast concourse or people. His Lordship did the honors of the day, and 
named the vessel with the usual ceremony. She entered the river as if 
proud of the honor conferred oirher, ami^ the shouts of thousands. In con- 
sequence of some mismanagement, after she had q^uitted the stocks, a; 
schooner lying off the dock, sustained a considerable injury from Ifer^ 
She is, in all respects, precisely similar to the Irrawaddy ^ and we hear,, 
destined for the same duties. 


* The last papers received from Bombay, do not furnish any further 
particidars respecting the reported rupture betU’een Russia and PersisL 
Taking it for granted, however, that these Powers are at war, and that 
the object of Russia is that which has been so often asserted against her 
— conquest and territorial aggrandisement, even until the Muscovite do- 
minions encroach upon the boundaries of the British dominions in the 
East taking this, we say, for granted, are we supinely to look on and 
do nothing? If the Russians (as there is every likelihood’it would ap- 
pear) establish a firm footing in Persia, it may not probably be consistent . 
with fitting policy to do more than to prepare for the possibility of further 
encroachment. So long as they confine themselves to Persia, it can . 
bardly be expected that we should interfere; and if we should offer to 
do S0| tbe Russians may ffurly retort^ that we bare, no rii^ht to meddiff ' 
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wUli their quarry— that we have the great Asiatic Peninsula under our 
controul, and that we should be content. ^ * 

‘Whatever the result may prove — whatever may be brewing in the 
great vat of the future, past events at least point out the wisdom of pre- 
cautionary measures. We would, therefore, humbly suggest the pro- 
priety of surveying and examining the Indus from the sea to Attock, (if 
not to its source), as we have now steam-gun vessels and boats fit for 
such a purpose. This operation would at least enable us to commence 
operations of a hostile nature, should such ever prove necessary, with 
some knowledge of the country which we ought to defend, instead of 
commencing under the undeniable ignorance and disadvantages we 
laboured under when we first attacked the dominions of the King of Ava, 
Such a survey, even if not deemed necessary as a precautionary measure, 
(and bold is he who will assert that it is not so), would prove intelPesting 
in a general and scientific point of view.’ 

‘ We have received our supply of Batavia papers for the month of 
August. They represent the situation of the Dutch as less favourable 
than at the end of July, and the insurgents again in great numbers and 
renewed courage. A small party of the Dutch forces had been cut, off 
on the 30th July, and apprehensions were entertained for the safety of a 
more considerable body under Major Selwyn, from which no aavices 
had been for some time received. In order to divide the duty of the 
chiefs, the old Sultan had been brought from on board the 
and proclaimed as lawful sovereign of Jojokart«a, under the name 'of 
Sultan Sepoe. A less equivocal accession to tlieir cause vyas, however, 
the arrival of several vessels from Europe with European troops. Five 
transports had arrived with about 700 men; and more were daily expect- 
ed. The birth-day of the King of the Netherlands was celebrated at 
Batavia and Samar ang, with groat demonstrations of loyalty and re- 
joicing.’ 

Eastern Seas. ’ ^ 

The intelligence from other^arts of India is less abundant than 
from the seat of the Supreme Government, but still not wholly with- 
out interest. The following is the comniimicu.1ion of a correspond- 
ent who has recently arrived in England from Java : 

‘ We left Java on the 28th of March last. Affairs do not prosper there, 
and the hars4 mea^res adopted by the Commissioner-General are ill 
calculated to bring mrward the last resources of a feeble Government. 
The Native Princes of Jojocarta and the provinces in insurrection, are 
generally beaten whenever they make a stand against the Dutch troops ; 
hut assemble again in force on each succeeding day.^ The Commissioner- 
General had sent home two members of his Council : both were lost on 
the passage. The other (the Admiral Melville) had resigned, and notified . 
publicly bis departure for Europe. Some good may be expected by the aiv 
rival of Mr. l^erxus, Governor of Amboyna, a man of libei^ principles and 
enlightened mind j but this again is counteracted by the dissenticms^pr^ " 
vailing between the civil and military authorities, particularlyintheKadoe, 
where a very young man has Isftely been appointed Resident, smdmiide an 
impudent display of Authority over a very oid^d active officer, which rci- 
qujred the personal interference erf the Coinmander4n-Chicf;GQieralI)e- 
kock, but to no purpose. The sickness amongst the DutchEuropean troops 
is beyond all description, and the loss of lives greater than duriiig the most 
unhealthy period of our West India oamp^gns. Commerce is, in agreat 
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measure) at a stand) from the want of efficient protection to property) 
and the blind policy of the Government, realizing, in truth, the ola fable 
of the goose arid its golden eggs.” A total want of public and private 
conridence prevails; and Holland must send men and money before any real 
good can be derived from the only colony of any importance she possesses. 
Under the pressure of such circumstances, it need not be wondered at 
that our British merchants suffer, and will continue to do so until our 
Vaderland brethren become of this century, and see the prudence of 
avoiding a second St. Domingo.’ 

By the same occasion we have received other letters from Java, 

which the following is one, dated Batavia, March 1827 : 

* We are enabled to report the capture of the insurgent Chief Wieio- 

Patty, who for such a length of time disturbed the district of Kadoe, as 
stated in the annexed letter from the Resident to his Excellency the 
Commissary-General, dated Magellan, 12th March. o 

‘ Your Excellency will no doubt remember the attacks of Wieio-Patty 
upon Assinan, and the other departments of Kadoe and Samarang not 
long since, and very lately his burning and plundering the houses of the 
Demango of Kayu, Peering, and Assinan, and the adjacent village of 
Grabag. Such was the general fear entertained of this man, that by no 
argument or reward could I prevail upon any one to seize his person, 
while his train of followers increased daily, and his outrages also. Soon 
after this he joined Diepo Negoro, who gave him the title Raden-Tura- 
munuggaag, with charge over the districts of Assinan and Prapak, and 
Instructions to keep them in revolt, and cut off the communucatton be- 
tween Kadoe and oamarang. He was about to execute these orders, 
when I put a premium of 400/. upon his head ; and owing to some disaf- 
fections in his family, he was obliged to quit Assinan abruptly, and make 
for Jetties, accompanied only by four persons. I had intelligence of his 
route, and by the treachery of his host at Piengit, who gave information 
of Ms haying stopped at his house for h few hours, I had it surrounded 
.and attacked. He escaped, however, tfter an able defence, leaving two 
muskets and a spear in our hands, and two of his followers killed ; while 
on our side a sergeaul .and the owner of the house were killed. His next 
retreat was in a wood near Assinan, which the Deraang hearing of, im- 
mediately surrounded with armed men ; and as he was boltiiig out to 
escape, luckily succeeded in despatching him, with a loss two wounded 
om our side. ' 

* TTie Residency may now be considered as quiet since the death of 
this terrible and turbulent man. 

(Signed) * J. Valck.* 

> St. Helena* 

Recent information from St. Helena exhibits a state of society 
scarcely credible. Various acts of excessive , cruelty are described 
as praiUsed on the slaves by the hand of authority, and the im- 
prisonment of his Majesiy s free-born subjects, without trial, is also 
of as hmqiening here. One slave alone is said to have re- 
ceived 2200 ksW, indicted by the military ia the short sp^ of 
five months. No Ifwycrs, it is a^lrmed, are permitted to reside on 
the island^ stnd hence tne laws are conTenkatly and arbitrarily inter- 
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preted to suit existing circumstances. If half, indeed, of what is 
stated be true, proceedings should be instituted against the delin- 
c^uents, and at all events a representation of the facts made to Par- 
liament in the ensuing session. 

Home News, 

Of home news connected with India there is but little stirring. 
The new Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, has had his 
audience of the king previous to his departure fbr India, which is 
not expected to take place, however, before the next month. No 
changes are spoken of in the Board of Control 3 and the only matter 
which causes any stir at the India House is the expected disclosure 
of corrupt practices respecting the sale of patronage among tliQ 
Directors, which are likely to be made in the approaching proceed- 
ings, on the indictment against Captain Prescott, who, from all we 
can learn, will be proved to be much less guilty than many of his 
accusing colleagues. 

An interesting incident has occurred in Scotland, to which yft 
advert with pleasure, as exhibiting a pleasing and favourable view 
of human nature and national attachments. We allude to the fol- 
lowing event, which is thus described in a late Number of the 
^ Aberdeen Journal.’ , . 

‘ Wc hear from Tough, that the tenant^? upon the estate of Tonify, 
hearing of the return of tlieir long-looked for master. Colonel Byres, 
from the East Indies, after an absence of thirty-two years, assembled at ' 
Touley, on Monday the 25th of June, the day of his arrival. A proces- 
sion of upwards of nine hundred people, including respectable neighi- 
hours, accompanied by a band of the Aberdeenshire Militia, and alsd‘ 
^vilh violins, bagpipes, and colouraiflying, walked to the extremity of the 
estate, where they met their respited master, and welcomed Mm with 
three hearty cheers and other demonstrations of joy, and conveyed Mm to 
his mansion-house, the band playing * ‘Auld lang syneJ They then walked 
round the ancient family seat, and on their return, after erecting aa 
immense bonfire, partook of an excellent repast of town and coua 1 l 7 
cheer, which they washed down with bumpers of excellent whisky punch, 
made in Aberd^fenshiae firlots. ^ The health of Colonel Byres, and may 
tile family of Byres possess the estates for many generations,’ was drank 
with enthusiastic applause. The company afterwards enjoyed them- 
selves with mirth and dancing till an early hour, when they separated 
and returned to their respective homes.’ 

Colonel Byres subsequently gave to these worthy tenants, a hos- 
pitable entertainment at his own house, presidii^ in person, and 
interchanging with them pledges of protection and hdelity. Such 
scenes are so rare, that when they occur wo have the more pleasure 
recording them. 
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CIVIL AKD MILWARY AITOINTAmNTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES, IN INDIA, 

(TB, signifies Bombay-— M. Madras— and C. Calcutta.] 

Anatruther, R. L., Capt. 6th Lt. Cav. on furlough to Europe.— C. Feb. 14. 

J. T., Mr., tola Coll, and Mag. of Rajahmundry.— M. Feb. 1. 

G., Mr., to be Assist, to the Sec. to the Board of the Rev., Lower 
Provinces.— C., Feb. 22, 

Bryie, R., Eus., boated to 19th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Bowler, H. J., Lieut.-Col., rem. from 28th to 15th N. I.— M. Feb. 20. 

Baber, T. H,, Mr., to be first Judge of the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit 
for Western Division. — M, March 8. 

Brooke, M., Cadet, prom, to En8.—C. Feb. 23. ^ « v i/? 

Beattie, Assist. -Surg., posted to Cawnpore, under the Sup.-Surg.— L. tcb. 16. 
Bellasis, J. B., Lieut. Quart.-Mast. and Inter, of Hindoostanee, 9tlv N. I., is ap- 
pointed also to Interpret, of Maliratta.— B. March 3. ^ 

Biimyon, Jas., Lieut, 6th extra N. I. to rank Capt by brevet.— C. Feb, 2. 
Beatson, T. F., Comet, to do duty with 10th Lt. Cav. — C. Feb. 3. 

Bigge, J. R., Lieut 3d N. I. to be Interp. and Quart.-Mast v. Martin, deceased. 

■ I.— C. Feb. 3. 

Bayard, R., Mr., to be Coll, and Mag. of Gamjam.— M. Feb. 1. 

Bushby, H. T., Mr., to be Assist-Judge and Joint Crim. Judge in Zillah of 

S/llem, M, Feb, 7. ^ . t . rr n 1 ^ 

Boihau, T* E., Mr., to be Assist Judge and joint Crim. Judge in Zillali of Ca- 

hara.— rM, Feb' 7. 

Benwell, J.i Lieut 46th N. I. to he Adj. v. Penson, prom.— M. Feb. 6. 

Budd, R. J., Enp., posted to 3d P. L. J.— M. Feb. 12. 

Caldwell, H., Capt, to be Superintendent of the affairs of the Mysore Princes. 

-C.Feh.22. • 

Currie, J. A., Capt. 14th N. I. permitted to resign.— C. Feh. 23. 

;Cleiland^ Wi D., Lieut-Col., 19th N. I. to command the Surat Div. of the 
army in the absence of Lieut-Col. Hessman.— B. March 3. 

Campbell, Capt, Commis.-Dep., appointeti to Poonah Div.— B. March 5. 
Cowley, Lieut and Adj. 35th N. I. atthis own request resigned Adjutancy. 

—C. Feb. 14. ^ , 

Crichton, T., Surg,, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. 14. . 

Campbell, Brev. Capt, 45th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. j. 

^ Chamiet, R., Mi?., to be Secretary to Gov., in public departments.— M. Feb. 22. 
Crawford, S., Mr., Regist and Crim. Judge in Zillah of Chingleput— M. Feb. 22. 
Carr, G., Ens., to do duty with 16th N. I.— M, Feb. 8. 

Clarke, G. B., Ens,, posted to 49th N. I,— M. Feb. 12. 

Currie, J., Ens., posted to 25th N. I, — M. Feb. 12. 

Dnnlop, W, L., Cadet, admitted Assist. Surg.— C. Feb. 9. 

Down, E., Comet, posted to 8th Light Cav. — M. Feb. 12. 

Diirant,^ A. E*B., Ensign, posted to 9th N. I. —M. Feb. 12. 

Douglas, J., Ensign, posted to 1st N. I. — M. Feb, 12. 

Deacon, Ni W,, ^sign, posted to 14th N. I~Veb' 12. 

Punlop, W. W.,.En^, posited to 60th IJ. I.'-M. Feb. 12. . „ . „ 

Durham, Super. Surg. Medical Departoent, on furlough to Eur.-*-C. Feb. 21. 
Dawes, G. D., En^gtt i to.j^ Lie^t., v. Urquhart, prom'r;<5. Feb. 23. 

f^Ddamote, Ucut..Col34.J^Cfr*j| tF command Northern District of Guzerat. 

— ^B, March 3, "" , r, v, 

Dtfneteryille, Capt CnpamM.' department, app. to Surat Division.— B. Marcu o. 

Evans, J., Lieut 15th N. I.,' to be Adj. v. Troup, promoted.— C. Feb, 8. 
Edwards, G. R., Corqpt, posted to 2d Wght Cav.— M. Feb. 12, 

Edwards, W., Cadet, m be Ensigi— 3. »&rch 1. 
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Farmer, J., Comet, 9th Light Car., on furlough to Eur. for h6altii.^# Feib. 2* 

Foot, C. C., Ensign, to do duty with Slst N. I.— M. Feb. 8. 

Freese, G., Ensign, to do du^ with 5th N. I.— M. Feb, 8. 

French, G. E., Ensign, postOT to 27tb N. I.— M. Feb; 12. , . 

Foster, J. T., Lieut. 15th N. L, to be Quarter-Master and Inter, to Marine Bat 
— B. Feb. 15. 

Gifford, T., Cadet, prom, to Ensign. — C. Feb. 9. 

Griffith, C., Lieut., 37th N.L, to be Interp. and Quart-Mast v, Harrington gone 
to Europe. — ^Fcb. 8. 

Grjeme, G., the Rev., to be Mil. Chap, at St. Thomas’s Mount.— M. Mart^ 1. 

Garrow, G., Mr., to be Judge and Grim. Judge of ZiUah of Combaeminni^»lif* 
Feb. 22. 

Groubble, G. B. B., Cornet, posted to 5th Lt. Cav.— M. Feb. 12. 

Gordon, C., Ens., posted to 13th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Grant, F., Ens., posted to 41st N. I. — M.Feb. 12. 

Geram, J., Ens., posted to 47th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Gorton, J., Capt, Hon. Effect. Estab., posted to 2d Vet. Bat. at Kellore.— M. 
Feb. 26. 

Govan, G., Surg., M.D., Zoologist and Botanist to the Surv. on the Himalaya 
Mountains. — C. Feb. 16. 

Garstin, E., Capt., of the Egineers, on furlough to Eur. for health.— C. Feb. 22. 

Glass, Assist-Surg., posted to 17th N. I. — C. Feb. 21. 

Gibbon, Major, Commis. Dep., app. to Baroda Force.— B. March 5. 

Gardner, W. P., Lieut., 2d Madras Eur. Regt., on furlough to Eur^ for health* 
— B. March 7. 


Holbrow, J., Capt., 4th N. I., to be Major. — C, Feb. 2. 

Heath, W., AsSist.-Surg., to do duty with Depftt at Chinsurah. — C. Feb, 
Hallewell, J., Rev., to second Chaplain to Garrison of St.George^— M. Mir. 1. 
Home, Sir J., Bart., to be Deputy- Account. Gen. in Milit. Dep.— M. Feb. 22. 
Hodge, P. P., Lieut., Ist N. I., permitted to place his service's at disposal of Gov. 
at Fort Cornwallis. — M. Feb. 6. 

Hall, E. J., Cornet, to do duty with 3d L. Cav. — M. Feb. 8, . • 

Henderson, F., Ens., posted to 10th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Hodson, D., Ens., posted to 44th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Hallett, J., Lieut., 3d N. I., to be Acting Quarter-Master and Interpret. T. KiiSf. 

— B. Feb. 13. • . ' 

Hall, F., Mr., to be Assistant to^Jic Principal Coll, and Magistrate of Mikdwa# 
— M. March. 

Holland, Capt., Com.-Dep. app. to Surat Division.-^B. March 5. 


Iveson, J., Lieut., 7th N. I., on furl, to Europe for health, — C. Feb. 6. 

Johnson, J., Lieut, and Brev. Capt Artil., on furlough to Enropc.—C. ,Feh, 2* 
Justin, W., Lieut, 5th N. I., posted to Rifle Corps.— M. Feb. 2. 

Jelf, C., CdSet, prap. to Ensign. — C. Feb. 23. 

Kenny, J. W. G., Ens., posted to 36th N, I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Kerr, A. B., Ens., 36th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Kynnesman, H., Mr., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— C. Feb. 23." * 

Kmnersley, J., Lleut-Col. 17th N. L, to command in Cutch.-*B. March 
Lacon, H., Mr., to be Judge and Criminal Judge of . ZiUah of Chimole. 

-M. Feb.l. ^ ^ * 

Lindesay, A. bL, Assist-Surg., rem. from 4th Extra to 32d N* I.— F«tf2I. 
Liddell, J., Lieut, Bombay Establishment, on ftiHough to Europe for -lealth. 
— B. March 1. * ^ 

Leslie, P,, Surgeon, permitted to resigm^B/MATch 1. , • - . 

Legget, W., Sub-Assiht-Surg;, to be an A^tihg-As^t^Sutg. exehti^for Marine 
duty.— B. March 3. « ^ ./ ; , . 

Law, M., Capt, Secoi^ Het^ty-C^mmi^ary df Stens, is appointed to set as 
Senior D^u1y.—B. Marcn 5. * 

Morton, J., Mr., Cadet, pronu Feb. 23.a 
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4itiSktgt Atajor, to be Paymaster at tbe Presidency, and to the Kind's troops. 

V. Caldwell.-C, Feb. 23/ ^ , 

M‘Kenzie, W. G., Major, 5th N. I., to be Agent for Army Clothing, Second 
Division, v. MaUing.-^. Feb. 23. 

Afarshall, J., Surg., rem. from 7th to 32d N. I.— C. Peb, 21. 

Major, J. P., Cadet, to be Ens.— B. March 1. 

Molesworth, Capt., Commis. Divis., app. to Malwa Force. — B. March 5. 
diffinchin, F. C., Cadet, prom, to Ens.— -C. Feb. 9. 

Maitland, A., Mr., to be Assist, to Princip. Coll, add Mag. of North. Division of 
Aroot^iML Feb. 1. 

Kacleod, J. M., Mr., to be Secretary to GoTcrument in Revenue and Judicial 
Departments. — M. Feb. 22. 

Mayhew, A., Ens., posted to 25th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Manley, J. H., fens., posted to 28th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Mackenzie, J. S., Ens., posted to 52d N. I.— M. Feb, 12. ; and removed to 48th 
N. I.— Feb. 19. ^ 

JMacleod, N. L. H., Ens., posted to 48th N. I. — M, Feb. 12. 

Moore, J., Col., (late promoted) , posted to 28th N. I.— M. Feb. 20. 

Nelson, R., Mr., to be Sub-Coil, and Assist.-Mag. of Tanjore. — M. Feb. 15. 
Noble, J- W., Ens., posted to 26th N. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Natt, H., Ens., posted to 46th N. I. — ^M. Feb. 12. 

OT)onnoghue, M., Cadet, admitted A8si8t.-Surg.— C. Feb. 2. 

Ogilvie, W. C., Mr., to be Assist, to Principal Coll, and Mag. of South. Division 
of Arcot. — M. March 1. 

Owen, J. 0., EnS., 5th N. I., to be Lieut, v. Warwick.-^C. Feb. 9. 

Ore, A., lieut, 25th N. I., on furlough to Europe for health.— B. March 1. 

Pine, O. H., Major-Gen., to be Vice-President of Military Board.— C. Feb. 9. 
Pepper, H. S., Col., 6th N. I., on furlough to Europe. 

Rose, W. K. M‘L., Mr., admitted an Assist-Surg. on Estab.— C. Feb. 6. 

Reilly, B. Y., Lieut., Sappers and Miners, to be Adj. v. Thomson. — C. Feb. 8. 
Rogers, R., Mr., to be Assist.-Judge and Joint Crim.-Judge in Zillah of Salem. 
— M. Feb. 22. 

Ramsde^ R., Ens., posted to 13th N. L— M. Feb. 12. 

Riding, R. T., Assist-Surg,, at his own request resigned. — B. Feb. 14. 

Rocke, P/, Assist-Surg., Emitted on Estab.— <3. March L 
Reynolds, Capt., Commis.-Deputy, app. to Cu^h Force.— B. March 10. 

Snodgrass, Major, Cornmis.-Dep., app. to Poonah Division. — B. March 5. 
Spencer, W,, Cadet, admitted Assistant Surgeon. — C. Feb. 9. 

Stokes, Mt* J»j to be third Member of Board of Revenue. — M. Feb. 22. 

Shaw, P., EnSiipQ, posted to 34th C. L. I.— M. Feb. 12. 

Sneyd, R. H., Capt 9th Regt, on furlough to Europe for health. — C, Feb. 21. 
Sellwood, R., Lieut, permitted to resign.— B. March 1. ^ 

Sandwith, Lieut-Col. 16th N. 1., to command the Baroda Subsid. Force, v. 

Kennedy, C. B., returned to England.— B. March 3. 

Smith, H., Lieut-Col. lit Light Cav., to command at Sattarah in the absence of 
Lieut-(^L CleiUnd. — B. I^ch 3> 

-Taylor, Mr« R. J., to be CoHector of Rijesbahye.— C. FeK 15* 

Tucker, A., Cadet, promoted to Comet— C Feb. 9. 

Thorald, C,," CadeV promoted to Eosigii.*^. Feb. 9. 

Torckler, W. Y., lieut. 4th N* L, to be Inter, and Quaxter.-Master, v. Doveton, 
— C.Feb*8. ' 

Ti^lor, Mr. W. R., to be Aiiislaiit Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Zillth of 
' Maduree.— M* Feb. 22* 

Thomson, H. A., Ensign, to do duty with lOfli N. I.— M. Feb. 8* 

Taylor, J* H., Ensigt^jmited. to 3!^d feunopean Regt— M. Feb. 12. 

Turner, H. B., Cadet Engin., to be 24 fcieitt ftod Aaiiflt to the Exec. Engine et 
Poonah.— B. March 1* 
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W^arrand, A., Assist Surgeon^ rem. from 21st to 35th N. I. — M. Feb, 22. 

W^illiton, W., Assist. Surgeon, appointed to 2l8t N. L-r-M. Feb. 22. 
iVatson, J. A. D., Surgeon, post^ to 17th N. I. — C, Feb* 21* 
iValker, J., Capt., permitted to resign. — March 1. 

^ade, Capt., Commis. Dep., appointed to Presidency.— B. March 5, 
iVarwick, R, Lieut. 5th N. I., transfered to pension list— C, Feb. 2. 
iVilton, G. R., Lieut. 4th N. I., to he Capt.— C. Feb. 2. 
iVroughton, Mr. J. C., Head Assist to Principal Collector, and Mag. of Maduriu 
—M. Feb. 22. ^ 

tVtieatlcy, Mr. T. R„ app. to Sub.-Col. and Joint Mag. in Malabarr—M. Feb. 22., 
iVish, Mr. C. M., to bo Assist Judge and Joint Criminal Judge in Zillah of 
Salem.— M. Feb. 22. , _ 

Wrcy, Mr. E. B., to be Assist. Judge and joint Criminal Judge in Zulab of Com- 
baconum. — M. Feb. 22. 

IVilson, C. H., Ens., posted to 2d European Regt.— M. Feb, 12. 

White, K., Ensign, posted to 35th N. I. — M. Feb. 12. 

Vicary, N., Ensign 4th N. I., to be Lieut. — C. Feb. 2. 

Urquharsoft, C. F., to be Lieut. 54th N. I. v. Kerr, deceased.— C. Feb. 23. 

Voung, W., Cadet, prOm. to Ensign. — C. Feb. 9. 

Voting, Capt., 89th Foot, on furlough to Europe for health.— C. Feb. 1. 

BIRTHS. 

Brandcr, the lady of D., at Poorec, of a son, Feb. 20. 

Benson, the lady of Lieut. W., 4th Bengal Lt Cav., of a daughter, C. Feb. 23. 

Cravan, the lady of the Rev. Professor, of a son, at Bishops College^ C, Feb. 25. 
Doveton, the lady of B., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter, B. March 2. 

Graham, the lady of Jas., M. D., of a daughter, at Mahidpow, Feh. 9. 

Keating, the lady of Capt., 4l8t N. I., of a daughter, at Kamptee, Feb. 18. 

Kerr, the lady of Lieut. J., 2d Eur. Reg., of a son, M. Feb. 19. 

Montague, the lady of H- Seymour, Esq., late of the' Bengal Serv,, ofn dtughtei^ 
in WeymoutU-street, Portland-place, London, Aug. 12. 

Roberts, the lady of Capt., Superin^Public Works, of a son, at Meerut, Tbh* 8* 
Simson, the lady of J. B., Esq,, of ^son, B. March 5. 

Turnbull, the lady of G., Esq.* Civ.-Surg., of a son, at Humerpore, Nov. 6. 
Watkins, the lady of Capt., 62d N. 1, of a daughter, at Benares, Feb. 8. 

Valpy, the lady of W. H., Esq., Civ. Service, of a daughter^ at 
Feb. 12. 

^ % MARRIAGES. 

Courage, A., Esq., to Miss F. Osborne, at Calcutta, Feb..l9. 

Elliot, G., 5th M. Lt Cav., to Charlotte, daughter of the late Rev. H. Jeffreya, 
at Madras, Feb. 27. 

Kclman, W. D., Esq., of Macquarries River* Van Diemen’s Land, to Catherine, 
eldest daughter of J. Bushhy, Esq., at Sydney, Feb. 16. 

Mackenzie, J. P., Esq., of Darhcairn, to Elizabeth, eldert daughter of T. F. Hav- 
kins, Esq., of Blackdown, at Bathurat, Feb. 7. « , * * * m* j 

Morris, H., Esq., to Rebecca, eldest daughter of Ueut-Col. Jaekion, atMudnMb 

Montgomerie, H. C., Esq., Civ. Serv., to Uonwi^eldiit daughter of M^,-Gea. 

R. Hgot, at Madras, March 3. , 

Stirling, L. H., Esq., to MIm Catherine Shair, at Madras, March R. 

Todd, J. R., Esq., of John-atreet, Adelpk to Elikk Hjirietta, daughter of Dun* 
can Campbell, jSsq., at Christ Chttren, Mai 7 kbonc,*Londoii, Aug. lo. 
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Shipping Intelligence, 

DEATHS. 

Brownfi, R., Capt, H, M. 4l8t reg. at Bellary, Feb. 17. 

Cole, T. J. B., Capt| St. Helena Artillery, at St. Helena, June. 

Campbell, W., Eaq., at Harrinerton Park, Feb. 27. 

Cocker, F, H., Lieut., 8th M. N. 1. at sea, off the coast of Concan, Feb. 27. 

Dallas, J. H., Lieut. Quart-Mas. and Interpret, in camp, at Kamptee, Feb. 23, 
M‘Niel, N., Capt, 50th N. I„ at Mangalore, Feb. 20. 

Sandford, J., Mr., senior Judge pf the Prov. Court of Appeal and Circuit, for the 
Division of Calcutta, Feb. 24. 

Smithwaite, T., Lieut.-Col., N. I., at Vizeanagruni, Feb. 26. 

Tandy, J. O’B., Esq., at Serampore, Feb. 20. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE. 


AB^IVAtS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 

Date. Port of Arrival. Ship's Name. Commander. Place of Depart. Date. 

1827. 1827. 

July 30 Isle of Wight Asia .. Balderston Bengal .. Mar. 8 

jniy 30 Dover . . Magn6t . . Hayward . . Cape . . May. 5 

July 31 The Start . . Java . . Hosmer . . Mauritius Apr. 23 

July 31 Cowes .. Peru Graham .. Cape .. May 19 

Aug. 1 Portamouth Victory •. Farquharson Bengal .. Feb. 18 

Aug. 2 Liverpool . . Columbia . . Kirkwood Bengal . . Feb. 28 

Aug. 2 Doihis .. Patience .. Mathews .. Cape .. May 17 

Aug. 2 Kingsbridge Zeeuw .. %icketts .. " Mauritius Apr. 19 
Aug. 3 Cowes .. Symmetry ., iSraith .. Bengal .. Feb. 9 

Aug. 9 Plymouth . . City of Edinburgh Milne . . Bengal . . Nov. 25 

Aug. 8 Portsmouth Madras .. Beach .. Bengal .. Feb. 13 

Aug. 8 Holyhead.. Walsingham .. Bourke «. Cape .. June 1 

Aug. 10 Portsmouth Adrian .. Brown .. Batavia.. April 6 

Aug. 10 Weymouth Hugh Crawford Langdon .. V.D.Land Mar. 23 

Aug. 12 Greenock Catherine .. Porter ^Borahi^/.. Mar. 16 

Aug. 14 Dowijks .. Hercules Vaughan .. ^Singapore Mar. 21 

Aug. 15 Cowes «« HouguA •, Dumaresque China .. Mar. 15 

Aug. 25 Plymouth «« Elizabeth •• Kain .* Cape .. June 6 

ARRIVALS In eastern PORTS. 

Date. ‘ Port dfAtriVal. Ship's Namq. Ciommanderi Port of Depart. 

1827. . / / ' 

Mar. 14 Batavia Rotnea'' .. Ross .. London 

Mar. 15 Batavia .. Maria * 3yilson London 

May 25 ■ Cape Olive Btanch Anderson *« London 

May 28 Cape Sir Editr. Paget •• Geary .. Loudon 

May 28 Cape Wilna ‘ Tayt .. London 

June 24 Madeira , .. Lady Amherst •« Lisle •• London 

July 21 Madeira «t . Columbine . i. Fait .*■ London 



DEPARTURES PROM EUROPE. 


Date. 

Fort of Depart. 


Ship’s Name. 

Commander. 

Destination. 

1827. 
July 22 

Greenock 


Velusa . . 

Mitchell •• 

V.D. Land 

Aug. 1 

Deal 


Margaret 

M‘Cormack 

Cape 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


Palmyra • • 

Lamb • * 

Bengal 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


Hope 

Hill 

Cape & Mad. 

Aug, 5 

Deal 


Robarts . • 

Corbyn « . 

Bengal 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


Sesostris • • 

Barrchier . • 

Cape & Bom. 

Aug. 5 

Deal 


York 

Wilkinson 

Bengal . 

Aug. 11 

Deal 


Dawson 

Dawson •« 

Mauritius 

Aug. 16 

Chatham 


L’Espnoir • . 

Greville , , 

Mauritius 

Aug. 17 

Portsmouth 


George Home • . 

Steele 

V. D. Land * 

Aug. 17 

Deal ^ 


Anna Robertson. . 

Irvine • , 

Bengal 

Aug. 18 

Deal 


Norval . . 

Combre 

Mauritius 

Aug. 18 

Liverpool 


Bellona • • 

Hutchison .« 

Bat. & Penang 

Aug. 21 

Deal 


Susanna 

Clappeson .. 

Mauritius 

Aug. 21 

Deal 


Ellen • . 

Camper 

Mauritius 

Aug. 21 

Deal 


Samuel Brown • . • 

Reid 

Mauritius 

Aug. 22 

Deal t. 


Royal Charlotte , . 

Dudmau * . 

Mad.&Fenang 

Aug. 22 

Deal 


Zenobia . • 

Douglas 

Bengal 

Aug. 23 

Deal 

.. 

Orient 

White 

Bengal 


General List op Passengers. 

Passengers Homewards, 

By the Ganges, Capt. Lloyd, from Bengal Capts. Hilton, ISth Lancers, 
Elliott, 87th reg. and Sullivan, 30th reg. (died at sea) ; Lieuts. M‘Gregor, 
Co.’s Artil., and Storey, 87th reg.; Mrs. Gen. M‘Gregor and Mrs. Stewellj 
J. A. Pringle, Esq., Civ. Serv, and Mr. Dent ; Masters Hilton and Rich ; Misses 
Pringle and (two) 'Stewells. . ■ 

By the DuTwegan Castle, from Bengal;— Col. Robertson, 97 th reg., lady, and 
three children ; "Major Gully, 87th reg., and lady ; Mr. and Mrs, Mainwarring. 

By the Asia, Capt. Balderston, frftn Bengal Capts. E. Garstin, Engineers, 
and S. Sherlock, 87th reg. ; Ensigp C. Urquhart, 87th reg. ; L. Maniac, J. 
Hunter, and A. Lamb, Esqrs. ; Messrs. W, Turner and L. Cohen (and his infant 
son) ; Masters Magniac, Balderus, K. and R. Wallers, and Hunter; Mesdames 
Magniac, Bignell, Waller, and Liston; Misses Durham (two) , Magniac, Bal- 
derus, and Waller ; two European and five Native servants ; invalids, &c. 

By the Victory, Capt. Farquharson, from Bengal and Cape Major George, 
89th reg. : Chyiks. Aqitruther, B. Cav., Armstrong, 16th LanCers, Ross, Mad. 
Eng., Mos^, Beng. Baf. ; Hon. A. H. Cole, Civ, Serv,, and R. H. Clive, Esq., 
do. ; Rev. M. Koufman ; Messrs, Sparrow and Bagsh^w, Bom. Cav. : Masters 
W. J. and R. Hicks, Prinsep, Armstrong, and Robertson ; Mesdames Farquhar- 
son, Sparrow, Bagshaw, Koufman ; 34 invalids. 

By the Norfolk, Capt. Greig, from Bombay Lieut^ B. B. Protber, Artil., 
E. Neville, 2d N. L, J. King and C. G. Rafid 8th N. 1. (the latter died at sea) ; 
T. Barnard, Esq. ; Assist.-Surg. J. Atkinson ; Messrs. Fdl and Malone ; Maa-* 
ter and Miss Bernard (died at sea) | Mesdames Barnard, Brother, Potdnger, 
Jenkins, and Malone ; 5 servants, 94 invalids, and 6 women. 

By the Columbia, from Bengal :*-^apbi. Henderson, lltb Drags., and MT)er- 
mott, 14th Foot ; J. W. Templer, Esq., Civ, Serv., W.^L. Andrew, Esq., Mr, 
Crawford ; Masters Hendei^on, Wallace, and Cearns ; Mesdames Templer and 
Henderson; Misses Henderson, (two) Spiers, and Rutherford; seven servants. 

By the Hibbert, Theaker, from Bombay CoL l^son ; Maj. Mealey ; Capta< 
Hunter and Wainwright} Lkttts* Campbell and RicUtodBon; Mr, CorseUisj 



$0^ . Shipping Intelligence* 

Masters Kanny, Mcaley, and Capon ; Mtadamei Richmond, Thea%, Burke, 
and Addie, and Miss Richardson. 

By MadraSf Beach, from Bengal: — Col. Hathwaite; Cants. Cramer, 

Paithful, Watson, and Cooper; Lieuts. Tallen and O’Brien; J. Carter, J. 
Thompson, and A. Wardrope, Esqrs, ; Masters White, Ross, and Hamilton ; 
Mrs. Col. Lamb and child; Mrs. Faithfal and child; Mrs. Watson; Mr.s. 
Baker and child; Mrs. Ballard and child; Mrs. Carden, and Mrs. Mark ; Misses 
Fletcher, White; Noble, Ross, and Hamilton ; six EuVbpean and six Native ser- 
vants ; 60 invalids, three women, and three children. 

By the from Batavia Alex. Morgan, Esq., and lady ; Mr. Ingle, 

and Miss Tittle. 

^ the Hugh Crawfordy from Van Diemen’s Land i— Captain Bnnster ; Dr. 
M’Femon; F. Robarts, Esq.; Messrs. Lewis (R. N.), Smith, Cameron, and 
wife ; Russell, and wife ; Darley, and wife ; Roberts) wife, and three children ; 
Lockkead, Qarrett, Slark, and Kerr. 


Several Commumatiom of Correspondents are postponed till the suc- 
ceeding Number. 


The Index und Title to thiSy the Fourteenth Volume ^ toill be issued with 
the Number for October* 
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Ecwntrlcitio of, 1. .DemosUienes, Juliui Cmm. Oi 
Roseau, 3. Cicm, Lahus, 4. Scipio, Euripidca, Sophocles, 
Byron, Aristotle. Greek Literati. Plinv thp vnnnrrAw G.irir* 


Itu^ 


, w. *j«uua, ocipio, jiuripides, Sophoc 

Byron, Anstofle, Greek Xdterati, Pliny the younger. Swift, MonMnw*ai^Mni^ 
of a Liter^ Gentleman of Pisa, Author of tfe ‘ S^e o M 
Ancillon,' Fra-Paolo, 5. Peter CaateUau, Galland, & “"* ““ ”** 

Arcoti Description of, 59. 

from Indi^ Plan for the Hearing and Decision of, s;. 

Avarxcxoui and Prodigal, The, 117. * 

Aliem in India, Judgment respecting, 134. 

^®>^^cultural Society of Calcutta, 140. 

Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 1-^, 

Bunderchund,>^4^^ 

Anson, Mr., Death of, in Aleppo, 161. 

Ajits, Account of the Black, White, and Red. 261. 

Colonization of, 292. Resources of the Cape— Hints for Emiffrants t5 

Ore of, 370. ' ' 

from the Court of Bengsl, (Biswas ..Biswas), 390, . , „ ^ 

Albany, British Settlement in, (South Africa), under Lord Chnriia Rmunr^iif 
Adm.uistration, No. I. 479. Weatmeut of 

% 

Babingrton, Epitaph on the late Stephen, Esq., 6. 

1 r n Natives of, and Major-Geneftl Wilson. 149 

Regulations^ 515. . Ju^^t of thq 

Bank Notes in India, 153. ' 

By-Laws in India, 174; 

Benedictines, Convent Of, 237. 

Bitngaloes, Description oL 261. 

Bangalore, Description of, 266i,^v; ; 

Bombay CouHer,‘ ManM«m0tt^OLi,, 

Bengal, Medical Dep^M^^ ^ ' 
dical Department of, I&6. ^ * ^4- 

-R^«iwA,LordW. C., In * 

Biswas V. Biswas, Appeal 
Belzoni, Memt^ of tte 
Bcban-el-Mdbmk, 


-0/«eMonntitiMof_„ 

Bathurst, id 

ChiSftictsr or, 03f i , ? ? 

Eteciition of thwe, 563 , 

OnentalHmld,FolA^^. 2S 
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Buckingkanif Mr., Opinions of the Indian Journals on a PampUet relating 
to, 574. 

JRunnese and Pcguese, 576. 

Batavia^ State of, 593. 

ByreSf Colonel, Reception of, by his tenantry, 595. 

C 

Calcutta^ Defects in the Law in, (a communication from Sir E. H. East to 
Lord Eldon), 48. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of, 140. Medical and 
Physical Society of, 144. Asiatic Society of, 146. Stamp Tax in, 572, 582. 

* Calcutta Chronicky Opinion of the, on the Insolvent Laws, 581. 

Chamois Hunter, The, 47. 

Chanson du Giesbach, 111. 

Civil and Military Intelligence, 200, 402, 596. 

Cape of Good Hope, 156. State of the Press — Mr, Fairbairn — ^The ‘ Times,’ 
157. Treatment of the Emigrants to, in 1820, 479. 

Cluhy United Service, of India, 140. 

Chantify Native Indian, 158. 

CollegCy East India, 161. 

Commonsy House of, Debate at, — Mr. Fergusson’s Motion for a Select Com- 
mittee to Inquire into the Law of the East Indies, 1 68. * 

Capture of Java, 173. . 

Camphelly Major-General Sir Archibald, Graht to, 176, 

Cloudy The, 233. 

Capneins, Convent of, 236. 

Chinescy Sketches of Celebrated Men among the, 243. Chi-wang-ti, ib. 
King-ti, 244. Abou-ti, ib. Ssema-thsian, 245. Ssema-ching, 247. Ssema- 
kpuang, ib. 

CAtne«e Emigration, 362. Markets, 363. 

ChittooTy Description of, 257. 

Colaty Description of, 262. 

Cooliesy Discipline of, 265. 

Colonization of Africa, 292. Resources of the Cape — Hints for Emigrants, ib. 
Comparative Estimate of the Cape of Good Hope with other British Colonies, 
300. 

Cotton Purchases, The Company’s, 357. 

Cochin-Chinuy Rebellion at, 364. 

Chintty General News from, 382. 

Cephrenesy IVramid of, 433. • 

CoimbatooTy Blue Mountains of, 473. o 

ConvertSy Native, Character of, 556. 

Charter of the East India Company, 565. 

Combermercy Lord, Dinner to, 571. 

Cruelties exercised at St. Helena, 594. 

D 

DantCy Rossetti’s Elucidation of the Mysteries of, N(^ LL, VJf.^ The Obscure 
Wood, ib. Gate of Hell, Vestibule, Acheron, 113. Lnhbo, 114. The Glutton- 
ous, 116. The Avaricious and Prodigal, 117. The Wrathful, ib. Fifth a^d 
Sixth Infernal Circles, 118. Heretics, 119. Concluded, 287. 

Delhiy 152. 

Debtorsy Liberation of, at Bombay, by Amerchund Bunderchund, 158. 

Dinner y Grand, to Sir John Malcolm, 162. 

Debate at the House of Commons, 168. Mr. Fergosson’s Motion for a Select 
Committee to Inquire into the jCa^Mthe East Indies, ib. 

Debate at the India House. Pmrs presented to Parliament, 174. Dividend 
on Stock—By<Lawf«>Grant to Mi^or-Oeneral Sir Archibtdd Campbell, 176. 
Auditing of Marine Accounts, 178. ISection of Directors, 19\, Patronage of 
Directors, 193. 

Dtwdenr/ on Stock, 174. ■ 

214, 409, 600. . 

Domestic Slavepr : its edhcts on National Wealth, on Government, and on tl*® 
Character of NationS029I. 

Drawing Water, Method of, at Chitfbor, 258, 
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Bead Bodies, Curious Method of Preserving, 237. 

Dutch Company, 362. 

Directors f Election of, 191. Patronage of, 193. Qualifications of East Indian, 
414. 

Dirge of the last Inca, 441. ^ 

Donkiti, Sir Rufane, Measures of, at the Cape, 479. 

Desiderata and Inquiries connected with the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, 540. 

Deccatif Affairs of the, 560. 

Debtors in India, 578. 

£ 

Egyptian Hieroglyphics, 456. 

England and Scotland, Description of, 535. 

Emoluments of Office in India, 565. 

Easty Sir E. H., and Lord Eldon, on tlie Defects of the Law, and its Adminis- 
tration, in Calcutta, 48. 

EnglandyXt^vf of Libel in, 101, 269, 490. 

Eai>ter7i Worlds Intelligence connected with, 130. New Journals at Bengal. 
East Indian Newspapers. East India Jury Bill, ib. Opinions of a Native Indian 
on the Jury Bill, 131. Oriental Literary Society, 132. Judgments resjMcting 
Aliens in India, 134. Evacuation of Rangoon, 136. United Service Club of 
India. Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 140. Assam, 141. 
Trade of Singapore, 142. Russians and Persians, 143. Medical and Physical 
Society of Calcutta, 144. Asiatic Society of Calcutta, 146. Tlie Governor- 
General, 147, 158, and 351. Public Meeting of the Natives of Madras, 148. 
Address of the Natives of Bombay, 149. Gulph of Persia, 150. Extracts from 
the Native Papers, 151. Steam Vessels, 152. Bank Notes in India, 153. State 
of Discipline in the Bombay Army, 154. Cape of Good Hope, 156. Native 
Indian Charity, 158. Native Schools at Bombay, 159. Miscellaneous : East 
India College, 160. New Judge at Bombay; Travellers in the East; Murder of 
Captain R. Monk, 161. General Observations ; Cainpai^ of Ava; Persia and 
Russia, 351. Retirement of Sir Thomas Miiuro ; Accession of Mr. Lushington ; 
Mr. Governor Elphinstone’s Party, 352. Projected Mail-coach between Panwell 
and Poonah, 353. New Appointments; Intelligence from Singapore; State and 
Prospects of Indo-Britons, 354. The Company’s Cotton Purchases, 357. The 
Indian Press, 360. Miscellaneous News, 361. Singapore; Malacca; Dutch 
Company ; Chinese Emigration, 362. English and Malayan School at Singa- 
pore; Markets of China, &c., 363^ Junks; Pirates, 365. Population, 367. 
Shipping ; Tortoiseshell, 368. Monument to Sir T. Raffles, 369. Ore of Anti- 
mony, 370. Suppression of Piracy m the Eastern Seas, 373. Importation of 
Military Stores, 380. General News from China, 382. Netherlands India; 
Persians and Russians, 385. New Directors; New Governor-General, 387. 
Apjieal from the Court of Bengal, 390. East India Company’s Charter, 565. 
Emoluments of Office, ib. Review of Sir John Malcolm’s last Work, 566. Na- 
tive TranslaJjgimjoft^ Scriptures, 569. Indisposition of the Law Officers at 
Bengal, 570rlHRNlll%?y Market in India ; Dinner to Lord Combermere, 571. 
Stamp Tax in Calcutta, 572. Malignant Spirits in India, 573. The Burmese and 
Peguese, 576. Debtors in India, 578. The Calcutta Stamp Act, 582. Account 
of Runjeet Singh, 584. Progress of the Governor-General, 585. Stamp R^ula- 
tions, 590. Miscellaneous News, 591. Eastern Seas, 593, St. Helena, 594. 
Home News, 595, 

Elephant Fights at Lucknow, 151. 

Election of Directors, 191. 

Eiphinstone'sy Mr. (Governor,) Party, Conduct b the Deccan, 560. 

Emigration^ Chinese, 362. 

E,recutions at Keang-nan, 382. 

Emerald Mines, 434. 

Egypty Kings of, 461. Females of, 41. Trade of, 4L 

Eruption of a Volcano in the Interior of Sumatra, 451, 

F 

Eairbairn, Mr., Editor of the ^ South African Commercial Advertiser,* 156. 

Frederica, To, 52. • 
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Ferf^usson*s, Mr.f Motion to Inquire into tUe Law of the East Indies, 168. 
Favorita, La, 236. 

France, Productive and Commercial Resources of, 307, Ditto, concluded, 548. 
French Discoveries in Nubia, 335. 

Formosa, Insurrection at, 382 — ^384. 

Festival, Indian, 401, 

Finances of the East India Company, 419. 

Fable, An Oriental, 472. 

Fredericksburg, Settlement of, at the Cape, 481. 

G 

Ganges, Steamer, Launch of the, 592, 

‘ Gate of Hell, Vestibule, Acheron, 113. 

G/mWohow.?, The, 116. 

Geraldine, To, 121. 

Governor-General, Arrival of the, at Lucknow, 147. Departure from Luck- 
now, 150. At Paladore, 158. At Bhurtpore, 159. Notices of, 351. At Agra, 
585. 

Governor-General, New, 387. 

Grant, Mr. J. P,, appointed Judge at Bombay, 161. 

Gra7it to Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, 176. o 

Gamblers, Proclamation against, in Canton, 384. 

Glory, To, 423. 

Greeks, Ode to the, 477. 

H 

Hindoo Family, Description of, 55. 

Heretics, 119, 

Horticultural Society of Calcutta, 140, 

Hymn to Love, 350. 

Haoussa, Notice of the town of, 440. 

^o»e. Trial of William, 496. 

Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, 456. 

Hymn, Evening, in Paradise, 536, 

Hindu How, his Entertainment to the Governor, 589. 

I 

India, Important Legal Judgments in \ Introductory Observations ; State of 
the Press; Courts of Law; Judges, 7 and 9. Juries, 7. Interpreters, ib. 
Opinion of Mr. R. C. Fergusson, 8. The IneflSciency of the Law as regards the 
Protection of Inhabitants born in Englanc^., i5. As it affects Natives, 9. Supreme 
Court of Bombay; Amerchund v. the East India Company and Others; Judg- 
ment of the Chief- Justice, Sir Edward We^t, 11. Judgment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Chambers, 26. Case of Hall v, Campbell ; Relative Situations of 
Countries conquered by British Arms, 28. Situation of a Military Man holding 
possession of a newly- conquered Country, 30. Distinction between actual Cap- 
ture and a civil Seizure, 33. 

India, Journey across the Peninsula of, from Madras to I^omb^ By a Ma- 
dras Civilian. — No. I., 53, Description of Strecpermatc^^.:ydWI*^%^ Family, 
55. The Bramani Pratakshanani, 57. Rathas, 53. Palanquin Bearers, 59. 
Description of Arcot, ib. Cultivation and management of Rice, 60. Paper- 

making, 62. No. II., 257. Chittoor Civjl Establishments, Buildings, Gardens, 

ih. Baths, Wells, 258. Pandoo Covils, 259. Mooglcy Pass, 260. Pallavancry, 
Bungaloes, Ants, 261. Colar, 262. Marasapooram, 264. Natural Torches— 
Discipline of Coolies, 265. Bangalore, 266. Kingery, 267. Biddidy, 268, 
India, United Service Club of, 14. Plan for the Hearing and Decision of Ap- 
peals from, 87. Law of Libel in, 101. On the Salt Monopoly of, 122. Aliens 
in, Judgment respecting, 134. 

India, East, Jury Bill, 130. 

Indies, East, Law of, Mr. Ferpsson's Motion to inquire into, 168. 

Italy, Recollections of the South of, No. II., 235. Sicily, ib, Palermo, ib. 
La Favorita, 236. Convent of Capucins, ib. Convent of San Martino, ib. 
Roads, 268. Superstition, ib. Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants, 239. 
Carriages, 239. Music, 240. Troops, 241. 

Indies, East and Westq on the Trade of, 327. 
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Indian, East, Voyages, Description in old Authors, 342. 

Indo-Dritons, State and Prospects of, 354. 

Indian Prexs, The, 360. 
pidian Festival, 401. 

Jpsamhoul, Temple of, 429. 

Lica, Dirge of the last, 441. 

India, Doubtful Questions of Precedence in, .538. 

India, Emoluments of Office in, 565. The Company’s Charter, 565, Money 
Market in, 571. Malignant Sprits in, 578. 

Insolvent Laws of India, 578. 

J 

Juries, Meeting of the Natives of Madras on being admitted to sit on, 143, 
Jeypoor, Sir Charles Metcalfe at, 152. 

Java, Capture of, 17.1. Intelligence from, 385. Affairs of, 593. 

Journals, Bengal, 351. 

Jones, Major, reason why superseded at tlie Cape, 480. 

K 

Kingery, Description of, 267. 

A'/Uj^ Song, The, 291. 

Karnac, 1’alacc of, 469. 

Kindred Spirits, Thb Meeting of, 456. 

L 

TAbel, Law of. Theoretical and Practical View of, in England and in India, No. 
XIIL, 101. Practical View of the Law in England, ih. Case of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Edward Alured Draper, 104. Case of John Harriot Hart and Henry 

White, 105. Case of John Lambert and James Perry, 110. No. XIV. Case 

of John Hunt and John Leigh Hunt, 269. Case of John Drakard, 270. Case 

of Daniel Isaac Eton, 272. Case of Hugh Fitzpatrick, 275. No. XV. Trial of 

William Hone, 496. Case of Gilbert M‘Lcod, 500. Trial of Mr. Williams, 501, 
Literary Society, Oriental, 1.32. 

Lucknow, The Governor-General at, 150. 

Law Intelligence. (Privy Council.) The East India Company v. Syed AUi and 
Others, 170. (High Court of Admiralty.) Capture of Java, 173. Palembang 
Prize, 398. 

from Abroad, No. I., 311. Mediterranean, ib, Grecian Archipelago, 
312. Nile, 313. Egypt; Pyramids, 314. 

Lushington, Mr., Accession of, 3i2. 

Labyrinth, Ancient, 467. * 

• M 

Mofussil, Defect of the Law in, (a Communication from Sir E. H. East to 
Lord Eldon,) 48. 

J/erftc«/ Profession, On the Mal-organization of the, and of the Necessity of 
a Medical Reform, 71. 

J/e’a'jcff/|iL|^hys^ Society of Calcutta, 144. 

Madras, Meeting on their admission to sit on Juries, 148, 

Maharajah, Rwnjeet Singh, 151 
Metcalfe, Sir Charles, at Jeypoor, 52. 

Miscellaneous Intelligence from the East, 160, 361. 

Monck, Murder of Captain R., 161. 

Malcolm, Sir John, Grand Dinner to, by the Hon, East India Company, 162. 
Review of his New Work, 566. 

Marine Accounts, Auditing of, 178. 

Marriages, 213, 408, 599. 

Mooglcy Pass, Description of, 260. 

Moses, On the Tomb of, 301. 

Medical Department of Bengal, 323. 

Machine, Cfurious, 236. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, Retirement of, 352. 

Malayan and English School at Singapore, 363. 

Murders at Singapore, 367. ^ 

Military Stores, Importation of, at Singapore, 380 . 
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Sou7idings ftt Singapore, 367. * 

Singapore f ^ Calcutta John BnlVs * opinions of> 367. Population, 367, 370. 
Bportation of Military Stores, 380, 

Sturgeon Fishing in China, 382. 

Spkynxt The, Establishment of the, 391. 

Sago, Account of the Cultivatiot|.of^ in the East, 509; 

Scottish Poet, 533. 

Scotland and England, Description of, 535. 

Scriptures, Native Trani^ttbns of, 569. 

Sta7np Tax in Calcutta, 572. Act in ditto, 582. 

Sguib, from the * India Gazette,’ 583^ 

Secu7idrrt, the Mausoleum of Ukbar Description of, 587. 

Stamp Regulations, 590. ' \ 

St. Helena, Cruelties exercised at, 594. 

Stock, Indian, Nature of, 414. Fixed interest on, ejtplain^, 415. 

Sarcophagus, from a tomb at Thebes,. 434. 

Somerset, Lord Charles, Measures of, at the Cape, 480. 

Song, by T, Pringle, E^., 486. 

Sta7iza, written at l^a* 490. 

Slavery, Negro, State of the Question between the British Government and 
he Planters of the West Indies, 446. « 

Susnatra^ Eruption of a Volcano in the Interior of, 451. 

T 

The ‘ Times* and the Free Press of India and the Cape of Good Hope, 157. 
Turkish Manners and Opinions, Picture of, 64. 

Tamil School, Examination of the English, &c., at Vepery, 149. 

Tiger Fights at Lucknow, 151, 

Token Flower, The, 242. 

Totf^il, Natural, Account of, 265. 

ZM^rof Moses, On the, 301. 

Trade, On the East and West Indk, 327. 

Thotnsofi's Seasons, Passages expunged from, 340. Jn 
Terry's, Edward, Early Notices of the East Indies, 343. 

Twtoise’Shell, Method of obtaining, 368. 

T^ff^er of Hoonan, 382. 

'Tartary, Western, Rebellion in, 383, 385. 

Tooanko Cotu Tenga, Notice of, 487. 

T(\}, The, Description of, at Agra, 586. ^ 

U ( 

Umted Service Club of India, 140. 

V . 

Voyages, East Indian, Description of, in Old Authors, 342, 

Volcano, Eruption of, in the Interior^f Sumatra, 451. 

Wrathjul, The; 117. 

Wood, The CH^ure, 112. 

Wilson, Major-General, and the Natives of Bombay, 149. 

Walpurgis r^ight, The, 252. 

War-Song, 310. * 

Wynn^ Mr., East India Jury BP 355. * 

West, The Hon. Sir E., Judgment of> on the Proposed Police Regulations at 
3ombt^, Mf. 

WrecJt0lJie bark George, 691. 

Witier, Method of Drawing, at Chittoor. 258. 

Yacht-Club, Singapoit, 367. 
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